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DicYANiDB  OP  Copper  or  Cuprous  Cyanide.  Cu'Cy. — 1.  When 
hydrated  dioxide  of  copper  precipitated  by  potash  from  the  solution 
of  the  dichloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  washed,  is  immersed  in 
aaneoQs  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  is  conrerted,  with  evolution  of  heat,  into 
white  dicyanide  of  copper.  (Berzelius,  Rammelsberg.)  —  2.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  or  cyanide  of  potassium  added  to  a  solution  of  dichloride  of  copper 
in  hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  white,  curdy  precipitate.  (Proust.) — 3.  The 
same  precipitate  is  formed  on  adding  hydrocyanic  acid  to  solution  of 
protochloride  of  copper  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid.  (Berzelius.)  — 
4.  Protocyanide  of  copper  heated  beneath  a  watery  liquid  is  converted 
into  dicyanide.  (Vauquelin,  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys,  9,  120.) 

The  white  powder  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  fuses  when 
heated,  giving  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  yielding  a  light 
brown-red,  tumefied  mass.  (Gm.) — The  compound,  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  gives  off  binoxide  of  nitrogen.  It  forms  a  colourless  solution  in 
aqueous  ammonia,  a  yellow  solution  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  latter  by  potash.  (Yauquelin.)  Water  likewise 
reprecipitates  dicyanide  of  copper  from  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Gm.) — This  compound  does  not  dissolve  in  warm  dilute  sulphunc  acid. 
It  dissolves  in  carbonate  and  succinate  of  ammonia,  and  likewise  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  in  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
(Wittstein.) 

Dicyanide  of  copper  unites  with  the  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals, 
forming  colourless  salts,  from  which  acids  precipitate  the  dicyanide  of 
copper  in  thick  white  flakes,  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Two-thirds  Cyanide  op  Copper,  or  Cuproso-cupric  Cyanide. 
a.  Cu*Cy,CuCy. — Known  only  in  the  hydrated  state.     Vauquelin  (Ann. 
Chim.  rhys.  9,  120),  and  Pagenstecher  {N.  Tr,  3,   1,  451),  who  first 
examined  this  compound,  appear  to  have  taken  it  for  protocyanide  of 
copper;  Wbhler  {Pogg,  1,  236)  found  that  its  formation  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  cyanogen,  and  Rammelsberg  {Pogg.  42,  121)  confirmed  the 
supposition  {nandh,  Aufl.  3, 1,  1264)  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  dicyanide 
and  protocyanide  of  copper. — 1.  Hydrated  protoxide  of  copper  immersed 
in  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  converted  into  small,  yellowish  grey, 
•'  crystalline  granules.  (Vauquelin.)  —  2.  Hydrocyanic  acid  added  to  sul- 
phate of  copper  slowly  throws  down  transparent,  light  green  crystals. 
(Pagenstecher.)  —  3.    The   brownish  yellow   hydrated  protocyanide   of 
copper  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  potassium  from  a  cold  solution  of  a 
cupric  salt,  is  gradually  converted,  with  evolution  of  cyanogen,  into  tbfi 
siskin-green    cuproso-cupric    cyanide.     (Wbhler,   Gm.)  -—  4.    Cuproeo^ 
potassic  cyanide,  KCy,Cu'Cy,  forms  the  same  precipitate  with  cuprie 
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salts.  (Rammelsberg). — The  compound  mast  be  washed  and  dried  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

Siskin-green  crystalline  granules  or  transparent  prisms,  having  a 
strong  lustre. 

This  compound,  when  heated  to  100°,  gives  off  c3ranogen  and  water, 
and  without  losing  its  er3^talline  form,  is  converted  into  white  dioyanide 
of  copper.  (Rammelsberg.)  When  heated  to  100"^  under  water,  it  gives 
off  cyanogen  and  becomes  creamnsoloured,  according  to  Wdhler,  white 
according  to  Gm. — Nitric  acid  dissolves  the  compound,  with  evolution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  forms  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper.  (Rammels- 
berg.)— Hydrochloric  acid  also  liberates  hydrooranic  acid  (Pagenstecher, 
Rammelsberg,  Gm.),  and,  on  the  application  of  heat,  dissolves  the  deco- 
lorized residue,  forming  a  mixture  of  dichloride  and  protochloride  of 
copper.  (Gm.)  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  cuproso-cupric  cyanide, 
even  in  the  cold,  forming  a  brown  solution,  which  yields  a  white  preci- 
pitate on  the  addition  of  water.  (Gm.) — Aqueous  solution  of  potash 
converts  cuproso-cupric  cyanide  into  cuproso-potassic  cyanide,  with 
separation  of  hydrated  cuprio  oxide,   (Gm.) 

CuCy,Cu»Cy  +  KO  •  KCy,Cn«Cy  +  CuO. 

On  agitatiuff  the  compound  with  potash,  a  blue  filtrate  is  obtained,  which 
when  boiled,  loses  its  colour  and  deposits  black  oxide  of  copper.  (Ram- 
melsberg.)— Aqueous  ammonia  dissolves  the  compound,  forming  a  blue 
solution  and  leaving  a  blue  residue.  (Rammelsberg.) — Aqueous  caustic 
ammonia  (as  stated  by  Scheele)  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolve  the 
compound  completely,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures;  other  ammonia- 
salts  only  with  the  aid  of  heat.  (Wittstein.) — In  an  aqueous  solution  of 
c}ranide  of  potassium,  the  compound  assumes  at  first  a  yellow  colour, 
because  the  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  the  dicyanide  most  quickly 
and  leaves  the  protocyanlde;  but  afterwards  the  protocyanide  is  likewise 
converted  into  dicyanide  and  dissolved,  with  evolution  of  c3ranogen. 
(Gm.) — The  compound  dissolves  with  green  colour  in  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  (Scheele.) — The  author  observed  neither  solution  nor 
green  colouring. 

Or: 

8Cu 96    ....    49-74        3Cu«Cy...,  270  ....  6995  ....  7046 

«Cy 62     ....     26-94                 Cy....  26  ....  6-73  ....  617 

6  HO    45    ....    23-32      10  HO 90  ....  23-32  ....  23-37 

CoH:y,CaC7  +  5Aq  ....  193    ....  10000  386  100-00  10000 

%  Dufitn  (Compt  rend.  30,  1099)  prepares  this  compound  by  passing 
into  a  tolerably  dilute  solution  of  a  cupnc  salt,  a  solution  equally  dilute 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  such  proportion  as  to 
leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  copper-salt  undecomposed ; — or  by 
passing  a  stream  of  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  into  water  in  which  cupric 
oxide  is  suspended.  The  precipitate  formed  is  yellow  at  first,  but 
rapidly  becomes  green,  and  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanogen. 
The  green  precipitate,  which  has  a  crystalline  aspect,  contains  1  At. 
water,  so  that  its  formula  is  Cu*Cy,CuCy  -f  Aq.  At  100°  it  gives  off 
water  without  decomposing,  but  at  higher  temperatures  it  gives  off 
cyanogen,  and  is  converted  into  cuprous  cyanide.  Acids  separate  white 
ctiprous  cyanide  from  it,  producing  at  the  same  time  a  cupric  salt,  and 
eliminating  hydrocyanic  acid.  Caustic  potash  transforms  it  into  cupro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  cupric  oxide.     Ammonia  dissolves  it  very 
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easily,  forming  a  blue  liquid  which  by  spontaneous  evaporation  deposits 
beautiful  green  needles  of  biammoniacal  cuproso-cupric  cyanide,  (vid, 
inf.) — It  dissolves  very  readily  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming 
a  colourless  or  slightly  bluish  liquid,  which  soon  changes  to  a  crystalline 
mass  having  a  oacreous  aspect,  and  consisting  of  cuprocyanide  of  potas- 
sium; its  formation  is  attended  with  evolution  of  cyanogen. 

b.  2Cu'Cy,CuCy  +  Aq. — When  a  cupric  salt  is  precipitated  by  a 
moderately  concentrated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  added  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  throw  down  nearly  all  the  copper,  an  amorphous 
powder  is  obtained,  of  an  olive-yellow  colour,  and  a  larse  quantity  of 
cyanogen  is  given  off:  the  precipitate  has  the  composition  aoove  stated. — 
Both  this  compound  and  the  preceding  (a)  are  very  instable,  sometimes 
decomposing  spontaneously^  sometimes  on  the  slightest  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, and — especially  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid — 
giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  leaving  cuprous  oyanide.  (Dufau.)  IT 

Protoctanidb  op  Copper,  or  Cupric  Cyanidb.  CuCy. — Known 
only  in  the  hydrated  state.— 1.  Carbonate  of  copper  treated  with  aqueous 
hydroeyanic  acid  gives  off  carbonic  add,  and  forms  brown-yellow  proto- 
cyanide  of  copper.  (Scheele.)  —  2.  Hydrocyanic  aoid  added  to  acetate  of 
copper  immediately  throws  down  the  same  compound.  (Pagenstecher, 
N,  Tr.  3,  ],  451.)  —  3.  Aqueous  oyanide  of  potassium  added,  not  in 
excess,  to  cold  solutions  of  euprio  salts,  throws  down  brown-yellow  proto- 
oyanide  of  copper.  (Scheele.)  This  brown-yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated 
protocyanide  of  copper  decomposes  spontaneously  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures into  cyanogen  gas  and  hydrated  cuproso-cupric  cyanide;  and  this 
mixture,  when  heated,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  cyanogen,  and  is 
converted  into  white  dicyanide  of  copper. — In  consequence  of  this  mat 
tendency  to  decomposition,  the  properties  of  ooprio  cyanide  are  but  little 
known. 

Cuprocyanide    of  Ammonium.     NH^Cy,CuK]!y. — EzUtt,  acoording  to 

Monthiert  (iNT.  J,  Pharm,  \\,  257),  wbo,  however,  says  nothing  more  about  it. — 
U  In  the  preparation  of  biammoniacal  cuproso-cupric  cyanide  {yid.  inf,) 
by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  cupric  oxide  suspended  in  ammonia^ 
if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  continued  after  the  needles  of  the  green 
cyanide  have  been  formed,  these  crystals  first  redissolve,  then  the  liquid 
gradually  becomes  paler,  and  soon  loses  its  colour  completely.  When 
concentrated  and  left  to  cool  slowly,  it  deposits  beautiful,  colourless, 
prismatic  needles  of  cuprocyanide  of  ammonium. — This  compound,  like 
the  corresponding  potassium-salt,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
like  that  salt  also,  decomposes  when  continuously  boiled  in  that  liquid. 
Heated  to  100^,  it  gives  off  cyanide  of  ammonium;  at  a  slightly  higher 
temperature,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  pure  cuprous  cyanide.  (Dufau.)  IT 

Ammoniacal  Cuproso-cupric  Cyanide,  a,  NH*Cy,2Cu*Cy,H0. — 
Cuprocyanure  de  cuivre  ammoniacal. — Cupric  sulphate  forms  with  cuprocyanide 
of  ammonium,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which,  when  washed  and  dried  in 
vacuo,  gives  off  cyanogen  and  turns  green: 

2(NH^Cy,Cu2Cy)  +  CuSO*  +  HO  =  NH^CQ*Cy»,nO  +  NH^O,SO»  +  Cy. 

This  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  acids  and  gives  off  ammonia  when 
acted  upon  by  fixed  alkalis.  (Monthiers.) 
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IT  h.  NH*,CQ*C7,CaGy,H0.  Cymwre  Cupnmcupriqti^ 
When  a  solution  of  cjanide  of  ammoniom  is  mixed  with  a  cnpric  salt,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cyanogen  is  disengaeed,  and  a  bluish  green 
precipitate  is  formed  containing  ammonia^  and  haying  in  fact  the  compo- 
sition just  stated. — Bluish  green  amorphous  powder,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  famt  blue  colour;  when  boiled  in 
water,  it  ffives  off  ammonia,  and  is  resolved  into  cuprocyanide  of  ammo- 
nium, which  remains  in  solution,  and  cuprous  cyanide,  which  is  preoi- 

pitated.-^Thje  eaproos  cyanide  obtained  in  this  and  in  certain  similar  reactions  has 
more  or  less  of  a  brown  colour,  but  is  identical  in  composition  with  the  white  cyanide. 
The  compound  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
gives  off  water  and  ammonia  at  100^;  a  heat  somewhat  greater  converts 
it  rapidly  into  cuprous  cyanide.  (Duiau.) 

C.  2N  H*,Cu*Cy,CuCy.  Cyamtre  euprinocuprique  bMmmoniaeai.  —  1«  The 
compound  b  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  forming  a  sky-blue  liquid, 
which,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposits  beautiful  green  needles  having 
the  composition  just  statea. — 2.  A  more  convenient  method  of  obtaining 
this  compound  is  to  pass  a  stream  of  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  into  am- 
monia containing  cuprio  oxide  in  suspension.  The  oxide  of  copper  dis- 
solves at  first  under  the  influence  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid;  but  after  a 
while,  small,  brilliant  green  needles  appear  in  the  liquid,  and  increase 
rapidly  in  quantity;  the  operation  is  then  to  be  stopped,  and  the  liquid 
left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  deposits  another  crop  of  the  green  needles.  — 
3.  This  salt  is  also  formed  by  dissolving  dicyanide  of  copper  in  ammonia. 
The  solution  remains  colourless  if  protected  from  the  air;  but  if  oxygen 
has  access  to  it,  in  ever  so  small  a  quantity,  it  rapidly  turns  blue,  and 
when  evaporated,  deposits  the  green  needles  of  the  salt  c, — Biammoniacal 
cuprosocupric  cyanide  forms  b^utiful  green,  prismatic  needles,  having  a 
metallic  lustre;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  and  exhibits 
with  various  reagents  the  same  actions  as  cuprosocupric  cyanide  and  the 
compound  b,  (Dufau.) 

d.  3NH',Cu*Cy,CuCy.  Cyanure  mproioeuprique  iriammoniacel, — The  com- 
pound e  dissolves  readily  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia;  and  if  the  ammonia 
be  constantly  kept  in  excess  by  passing  a  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas  into 
the  liquid,  the  solution,  when  afterwards  left  to  cool,  deposits  either 
prismatic  needles  or  crystalline  plates  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  consisting  of 
the  compound  a. — This  salt,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gives  off  ammonia 
and  turns  green.  It  may  also  be  prepared  from  cuprosocupric  cyanide  or 
the  compound  6.  (Du&u.)  H 

Cuprocyanide  of  Fotamum  A,  KCy,Cu*Cy.  —  Discovered  by  Ittner 
{BtHrdge)y  and  farther  inyestigated  by  Gm.  {HanSb,  Aufl.  3,  1,  1268)i  and  Rammels- 
berg  {Pogg.  42, 124) ;  ewnp.  also  Balard  (Compt.  rend,  19,  909),  who,  howerer,  does  not 
state  anylliing  new  respecting  it.  (Concerning  Cenedella's  particular  variety  of  cupro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  rid.  Berzelius^  Jahretber,  15,  176.) — Precipitated  sulphide  of 
copper  dissolves  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming  cuprocyanide  and  sulphide  of 
potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.) — 1.  Hydrated  cupric  oxide,  or  cupro60« 
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eapric  cyanide^  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium^  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Ittner.)  From  this  mode 
of  preparation,  Ittner  was  led  to  regard  the  crystals  as  hydrocyanate  of 
cupric  oxide  and  potash  (protocyanide  of  copper  and  potassium);  but 
when  cupric  oxide  or  eupric  cyanide  is  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium, 
cyanogen  is  set  free,  so  that  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution, 
white  cuprous  cyanide  is  thrown  down.  (Om.) — Mouthiers  pours  excess 
of  potash  on  hydrated  cupric  oxide,  and  adds  hydrocyanic  acid  till  the 
hydrate  is  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes  quite  colourless.  To  obtain 
a  perfectly  white  salt,  he  avoids  the  application  of  heat.  —  2.  Dicyanide 
of  copper  is  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  potassium  from  the  solution  of 
the  dichloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  potash  added  to  the  liquid  till  it 
reddens  turmeric,  then  hydrocyanic  acid  till  its  odour  becomes  permanent, 
then  potash  again,  and  so  on  alternately;  the  residual  white  powder  is 
then  dissolved  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  boiling,  and  the 
liquid  evaporated  and  cooled.  The  salt  A  crystallizes  out  first,  after- 
wards the  more  soluble  salt  B.  (Gm.)  —  3.  This  compound  may  also  be 
obtained  by  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  aqueous  solution  of 
acetate  of  copper  till  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved. 
The  solution,  which  is  formed  with  evolution  of  cyanogen,  assumes  at 
first  a  purple-red  colour,  but  afterwards,  on  further  addition  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  heating,  turns  yellow.  (Kammelsberg.)  The  solution, 
whether  prepared  according  to  1,  2,  or  3,  yields  on  evaporation  or  cooling, 
first  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  crystallized  salt  A,  and  then 
by  further  evaporation  and  cooling,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  crystals  B 
(Kammelsberg.) 

F.  &  E.  Rodgers  (Phil.  Mag,  J.  4,  96),  likewise  frequently  obtained 
a  purple-red  solution,  which  however  soon  turned  yellow,  and  when 
heated  became  colourless;  with  cream  of  tartar,  the  solution  while  still 
red  gives  a  light  red  precipitate,  but  after  decolorization,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. I  have  likewise  frequently  obtained  this  purple  solution 
(Handb.  Anfl.  3,  1,  1268,)  on  bringing;  cuprosocupric  cyanide  in  contact 
with  potash  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  has  turned  brown  by  spon- 
taneous decomposition;  it  lost  its  purple  colour  when  treated  with  excess 
of  potash,  but  recovered  it  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  yielded  crystals  of  the  salt 
B,  contaminated  with  a  brown  powder  (paracyanogen  ?). 

Transparent  prisms,  needles,  and  laminsB,  pale  yellow  according  to 
Ittner  and  Gm.,  but  colourless  according  to  Rainmeisberg,  who  regards 
the  colouring  as  accidental;  also  according  to  Meillet  {N.  J,  Pharm.  3, 
443),  and  Monthiers  {N.  J,  Pharm,  11,  255).  Taste  bitter  and  metallic. 
(Ittner.) 

The  crystals  when  heated  give  off  a  small  quantity  of  water  [pro- 
bably only  hygroscopic],  become  white  and  opaque,  and  afterwards  fuse 
to  a  transparent  liquid,  pale  blue  by  transmitted  light,  but  having  fine 
brown-red  particles  floating  in  it,  which  impart  a  brown-red  colour  to  it 
by  reflected  light;  no  further  decomposition  ensues  at  a  moderate  red 
heat  (Gm.)  These  brown-red  particles,  which  separate  from  the  ori- 
ginally colourless  liquid,  consist  of  very  finely  divided  copper,  whence 
also  proceeds  the  blue  colour  which  the  liquid  afterwards  exhibits  by 
transmitted  light.  (Kammelsberg.) — Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  but  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  even 
after  a  long  time.  (Ittner,  Kammelsberg.) — The  stronger  acids  added  in 
small  quantity  throw  down  white  dicyanide   of  copper  and  eliminate 
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hydrocyanic  acid.  (Gm.)  The  same  effect  ib  produced  hy  the  salts  of 
ferric  and  stannic  oxide,  excepting  that  the  hyarates  of  these  oxides  are 
at  the  same  time  precipitated.  (Ittner.)  Mercuric  salts  throw  down 
hydrocyanate  of  cupric  oxide  [dicyanide  of  copper]  with  formation  of 
cyanide  of  mercury  und  a  potash  salt  Alkalis  have  no  action  on  this 
compound.  (Ittner.)  The  crystals  diesolve  sparingly  in  water,  with 
partial  separation  of  dicyanide  of  copper,  whereby  they  become  opaque, 
and  afterwards  crumble  to  a  white  powder.  The  solution  when  evapo* 
rated  first  yields  crystals  of  the  salt  A,  then  of  B;  the  former  is  there- 
fore rendered  soluble  in  water  only  through  the  medium  of  the  latter. 
(Rammelsberg). 

Crfttattufd.  Bammeltbeiv.    Monthiert. 

4  0 24-0  ..,.  15-46  156 

2N 280  ....  18-04  18-2 

2Cu    640  ....  41-24     40-55     410 

K « 39-2  ....  25-26     26*03     25-2 

KCy,C««Cy 155-2     ....  100*00  1000 

Cvprocyanide  of  Fotasaium  B.  dKCy,CuHyy.<»DiscoYered  by  Gm. 
(ffandb,  Aufl.  8,  1,  1268);  more  minutely  examined  by  Rammelsberg 
{^off9'  42>  124). — ^Preparation,  the  same  as  that  of  the  salt  A,  In  some 
cases,  the  salt  A  crystallizes  first  from  the  liquid,  and  afterwards  the 
salt  B;  or  if  the  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  present  be  consider- 
able, the  salt  B  crystallises  out  alone.  (Gm.,  Rammelsberg.)  According 
to  Prince  Bagration  (J,  pr,  Chem.  31,  367),  copper  dissolves  iu  aqueous 
cyanide  or  ferrocyaniae  of  potassium,  and  in  this  reaction,  the  same  salt 
is  produced  together  with  free  potash  {comp,  Eisner,  VII,  417). 

Colourless,  transparent,  rhombic  prisms,  truncated  on  the  lateral 
edges,  and  having  6-sided  summits.  (Gm.)  Permanent  in  the  air  (Ram- 
melsberg) ;  acquires  a  bluish  white  tint  after  long  keeping.  (Gm.) — The 
crystals  decrepitate  when  heated,  and  at  a  temperature  much  below 
redness,  they  fuse  without  loss  of  water,  and  form  a  liquid  which  is 
likewise  blue  by  transmitted,  and  brown-red  by  reflected  light,  and  does 
not  undergo  any  further  decomposition  at  a  moderate  red  heat;  on  cooling, 
it  solidifies  into  a  mass  coloured  reddish  white  by  admixed  particles  of 
copper. — Small  quantities  of  the  stronger  acids  precipitate  dicyanide  of 
copper  from  the  solution,  and  liberate  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Gm.)  A  similar 
efi'ect  is  produced  by  ferric  salts,  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
being,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time.  (Rammelsberg.)  Mercurous 
nitrate  forms  a  green  precipitate.  (Gm.) — The  salt  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  and  its  warm  concentrated  solution  takes  up  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  salt  A,  so  that  as  it  cools,  crystals  of  A  separate  out.  (Ram- 
melsberg.) The  solution  of  the  salt  B  forms  a  pale  yellow  precipitate 
with  cupric  salts.  (Gm.,  F.  &  £.  Rodgers.)  This  precipitate  should  be: 
Cu*Cy«. 

Crystallized.  Rammelaberg. 

3  K  117-6    ....     41-17     41-09 

2Cu 64-0     ....     22-41     22-35 

4  Cy 104-0     ....     36-42 

3KCy,Cu2Cy 2856     ....  100-00 

IT  Ciiprocyanide  of  PotassiMm  C,  2KCy,3Cu'^Cy.— Formed  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  fused  dicyanide  of  copper.  (Rammelsberg,  Foffff*  64, 
65.)  H 
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Ouproeyanide  qf  Sodium. — Fonned  bj^  piwdpiialm|[  the  ~  solntioii  of 
.red  cuprocjanide  of  barium  with  au  eqaivalent  quantity  of  Bulphata  «l 
soda,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  which  contains  purpurate  of  soda  as 
well  as  cyanide  of  copper  and  sodium ;  the  former  of  these  salts  efflo- 
resces at  the  edge,  while  the  cuprocjanide  of  sodium  remains  in  the 
basin  i  ithe  form  of  small  needles,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air. 
(Meillet,  N.  J,  Pkarm.  8,  413.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  Barium, — When  aqueous  hjdroojanio  aold  is  poured 
upon  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  copper  and  hydrate  of  baryta,  the  whole 
dissolves  with  brisk  effervescence.  The  carmine-coloured  precipitate 
formed  by  purpurate  of  ammonia  Is  evaporated,  whereby  it  gradually 
loses  its  colour.  Water  poured  upon  the  residue  dissolves  out  the  colour- 
less cuprocyanide  of  barium,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  baryta. 
(Meillet.) 

Cuprooyanide  of  Uranium  f — Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  B  added  ie 
hydrochlorate  of  uranic  oxide  throws  down  a  pale  yellow  powder.  (Qm.) 


Cuprocyanide  of  Manganese, — a.  Cuprooyanide  of  potassium  A  forms 
with  manganous  salts  a  yellowish  white  precipitate,  which  dissolve^  in 
acids  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Ittner.)— -6.  Cuprocyanide  of 
potassium  B  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  manganous  salts.  (Gm.) 

Sesquicyanide  of  Manganese  and  Copper, — Sesquicyanide  of  manga- 
nese and  potassium  forms  a  grey  precipitate  with  cupric  salts.  (Ram- 
melsberg.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  Bismuth, — Cuprooyanide  of  potassium  A  forms  with 
bismuth-salts  a  yellowish  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  acids  with 
evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Ittner.) 


Cuprocyanide  of  Zine, — a,  Cuprooyanide  of  potassium  forme  with 
xino-salts  a  white  precipitate,  which  mssolves  in  acids  with  sepiMratioa 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Ittner.)-^.  The  copper-salt  B  yields  curdy  white 
flakes.  (Qm.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  Cadmium, — Cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium 
added  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  throws  down  a  brownish  white 
precipitate,  with  evolution  of  cyanogen  gas.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  7Vn.— Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  B  forms  a  white, 
curdy  precipitate  with  protochloride  of  tin.  (Gm.) 


Cuprocyanide  of  Lead,-^a,  Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with 
lead-salts,  a  whitish-green  precipitate  (white,  according  to  Rammelsberg), 
which  dissolves  in  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Ittner.)-— 
5.  The  copper-salt  B  precipitates  lead-salts  in  fine,  white,  curdy  flakes. 
(Gm.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  Iron.-'^a.  Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  A  forms,  with 
ferric  salts,  a  greenish  yellow  precipitate,  from  which  acids  dissolve  out 
dicyanide  of  copper,  leaving  a  residue  of  protocyanide  of  iron.  (Ittner.) 
The  precipitate  is  white,  but  turns  yellow  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
surface  becoming  yellowish  green.  (Ilammelsberg.)---5.  Cuprocyanide  of 
potassium  B  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  turns  greenish  on  exposure 
to  the  air  (Rammelsberg);  aoooxding  to  F.  Jk  £.  lUx^era,  the  precipitate 
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is  white.    With  green  vitriol  free  from  ferric  oxide^  the  author  obtuned 
no  precipitate. 

Cuprous  Ferrocyanule,  Cu*PeCy*  % — Ferrocyanide  of  potafisiam  added 
to  a  solution  of  dicbloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down 
white  flakes  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  to  the  action  of  chlorine- 
water,  become  purple-red  irom  formation  of  the  following  compound. 
(Proust,  A,  GM,  6,  578.)  The  precipitate  imn^ersed  in  ammonia  turns 
grey  and  dissolves,  but  it  is  not  soluble  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

Oupric  Ferrocyanide.  CN'FeCu'  =  Cu'FeCy*. — Ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium added  to  excess  of  a  cupric  salt  forms  a  dark  purple-red  preci- 
pitate. The  liquids,  if  concentrated,  solidify  in  a  magma  when  stirred ; 
if  more  dilute,  they  yield  thick  flakes ;  and  if  very  dilute,  the  mixture 
assumes  a  beautiful  red  colour. — This  precipitate,  even  when  a  large 
excess  of  copper-salt  is  used,  carries  down  with  it  a  large  quantity  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  so  that  it  may  contain  as  much  as  5  per  cent. 
of  potassium.  (Mosander.)  The  potassium-salt  cannot  be  removed  by 
continued  washing.  If,  therefore,  the  precipitate  be  suspended  in  water, 
and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen — which  takes  a  long  time — a 
strongly  acid  liquid  is  obtained  which,  like  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  depoaits 
Prussian  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with 
ferric  salts,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  ether,  excepting  on  adflition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  contains  H^KFe*Cy".  (Williamson,  Ann.  Pharm. 
57,  245). — IT  According  to  Rammelsberg  {Pogg.  74,  65),  acetate  or 
sulphate  of  copper  mixed  with  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  yields  pure  ferro- 
cyanide of  copper,  which  after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  contains 
Cu'FeCy'  -|-  7  Aq;  according  to  Monthiers,  however,  it  contains  0  Aq. 
—When  a  cupric  salt  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  the  precipitate  formed  consists,  according  to  Mosander,  of  the 
anhydrous  compound  KCuyFeCy*;  but  according  to  Rammelsberg,  it  con- 
tains 2  At.  water,  and  its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  improbable 
formula  Cu'FeCy'  -h  KCy,FeCy  -|-  2Aq.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  is  added  by  drops  to  excess  of  the  cupric  salt,  a  preci- 
pitate is  formed  consisting  of  Cu«FeCy»,K»FeCy',2Aq-|-9(Cu*FeCy',7Aq). 
{Jahresber,  1847-8,  478.)  % 

The  salt  gives  up  only  a  part  of  its  water  when  gently  heated,  and 
at  a  stronger  heat,  evolves  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  as  well  as  water 
(Vauquelin),  also  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  nitrogen  gas.  (Berzelius). 
The  residue,  if  more  strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  exhibits  a  faint  glow, 
and  appears  afterwards  to  be  composed  of  1  At.  bicarbide  of  iron  and 
2  At.  monocarbide  of  copper.  (Berzelius.) — Aqueous  potash  decomposes 
the  salt,  producing  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  hyd rated  cupric  oxide. 
(Ittner.)  In  oil  of  vitriol,  which  dissolves  but  little  of  it,  the  salt 
assumes  a  greenish  yellow-white  colour;  but  on  subsequent  immersion  in 
water,  which  withdraws  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  resumes  its  dark  red  colour. 
(Berzelius.) — Insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  which  do  not  decompose  it; 
also  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Brett,  Wittstein.) 

Cuprous  Ferridcyanide.  3Cu^y,Fe'Cy'. — Formed  by  mixing  dicblo- 
ride of  copper  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  ferridcyanide  of  potas- 
sium. The  red-brown  precipitate  dissolves  instantly  in  ammonia,  but 
not  in  its  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

Cuprie  FerridcyafUde.    dCaCy,FeK]ly'. — Ferridcyanide  of  potaasiam 
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forms  with  cnprio  salts  a  brownish  yellow  magma  (Gm.  Smee);  ^eenish- 
yelloW;  according  to  Williamson.  This  precipitate  contains  ferridcjanide 
of  potassium  intimately  combined.  When  exposed  to  sunshine,  it  be- 
comes brown-red,  passing,  therefore,  into  the  state  of  Cu'FeCy'. — ^With 
aqueous  potash,  it  yields  cupric  oxide  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium. 
(Williamson.) — The  yellow-green  precipitate  dissolves  immediately  in 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  forming  a  grass-green  solution ;  in 
other  ammoniacal  salts,  it  dissolves  partially  and  only  on  the  application 
of  heat,  forming  yellow  solutions,  which  become  turbid  as  they  cool. 
(Wittstein.) 

AmmoniO'ferrocyanide  of  Copper,  ^^h.  With  2  At,  Ammonia, 
2NH»,C«N»FeCu»  =  2NH*  +  Cu»FeCy».  Gyanofm^ure  de  cuiwe  ammo- 
niacal, 

1.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  oxide  obtained  by  immersing 
copper  in  aqueous  ammonia  forms,  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  pure 
white,  bulky  precipitate,  which  [on  exposure  to  the  air]  soon  changes  to 
a  dirty  yellow  crystalline  powder,  and  when  washed  with  water  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  is  converted  into  red 
ferrocyanide  of  copper.  (Grotthuss.  ScJier.  Ann,  4,  86.) 

2.  A  cupric  salt  mixed  with  ammonia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redis- 
solve  tbe  precipitate,  and  then  diluted  with  water,  yields  with  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  a  mixture  which  becomes  olive-green  after  a  while, 
and  afterwards — more  quickly  at  a  boiling  heat— deposits  delicate  brown 
crystalline  scales,  which  after  washing,  dry  up  to  a  yellowish  brown,  very 
friable  mass,  which  exhibits  but  little  crystalline  structure.  This,  when 
heated  in  a  test-tube,  becomes  first  blue,  then  purple,  and  afterwards  dark 
colonred,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  and 
yielded  reduced  copper.  Acids  withdraw  ammonia,  *and  leave  dark  red 
ferrocyanide  of  copper.  The  compound  dissolves  in  ammonia,  but  not 
in  water  or  in  alcohol.  (Bunsen,  Fogg,  34,  134.) 

3.  This  compound  is  also  formed  by  precipitating  cupronitrate  of 
ammonia  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  reaction  being  expressed 
by  the  equation, 

2(NH»,CuO  +  NH^CNO*)  +  K^PeCyS  «  2(K0,N0«)  +  2NH»,Cu«FeC7»  +  2H0. 

The  pale  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate  remains  permanent  at  100^, 
but  at  130°  it  begins  to  give  off  ammonia,  and  then  yields  a  sublimate  of 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia;  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  forms  prussian 
blue.  Potash-ley,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  drives  off  all  the 
ammonia,  and  forms  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Concentrated  acids 
eliminate  hydrocyanic  acid,  especially  on  the  application  of  heat ;  dilute 
acids  with(miw  the  ammonia,  leaving  nothing  but  ferrocyanide  of  copper. 
(Monthiers,  N.  J.  Pharm.  11,  249.) 

Monthiera, 
Bansen.  at  100^ 

6C   36  ....  16-90  16«1 

5N  70  ....  32-87  32-26 

2Cu 64  ....  3004  3033     29-10 

Fe 28  ....  1315  13-20     1380 

7H  7  ....  3-29  3-27 

O 8  ....  3-75  4-76 

2NH»,C«N»FeCu»  +  Aq    213     ....  100-00  100-00 

Monthiers,  in  analyzing  the  compound  dried  in  vacuo  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  found  the  same  composition;    Bunsen  found  16*14  per 
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cent,  of  ammonia  in  the  lalt,  which  he  aupposee  to  contain  only  half 
aa  much  water  as  above  stated,  assigning  to  it  therefore  the  fonnuli^: 
8(2NH»,C«N»FeCu»)  +  Aq. 

B.  With  4  At.  Ammonia.  4NH^C*N*FeCu'.  Csfanofyrrure  de  cuivre 
biammoniacal, 

1 .  Ferrocyanide  of  copper  digested  with  aqueous  ammonii^  diminishes 
in  bulk,  and  becomes  green  and  crystallinej  but  if  the  ammonia  be  pourkl 
off,  and  water  added,  the  combined  ammonia  dissolves  out,  and  the  red 
colour  is  restored.  Tbis  experiment  may  be  repeated  ad  libitum;  the 
decanted  ammonia  is  pale  green,  contains  out  a  small  quantity  of  copper 
in  solution,  and  when  mixed  with  water  in  closed  glass  vessels,  deposits 
an  orange-yellow  substance.  (Vauqueliu,  Ann.  Chim.  Fkys,  9,  120;  also 
Sdiw.  2.5,  60.) 

2.  Brown<red  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  which  contains  water,  absorbs 
39*1  p.  c.  (4  At.)  ummoniacal  gas,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and 
evolution  of  water,  and  acouires  a  fine  green  colour.  Hence  the  formula: 
4NH',C*N'FeCu'  +  Aq.  The  preceding  compound  B  in  the  dry  state 
does  not  absorb  ammoniacal  gas,  but  in  the  wet  state  it  absorbs  that  cas 
abundantly,  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  likewise  turns  green.  The 
compound  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes,  immediately  gives  off 
ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  recovers  its  yellow  colour. 
(Monthiers.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Copper  and  Pdaseium.  KCuFeCy*. — Formed  by 
dropping  a  small  quantity  of  a  cnpric  salt,  with  agitation,  into  a  large 
quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  brown  precipitate  turns  red 
in  a  few  seconds.  It  contains  no  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
and  when  treated  with  boiling  water,  gives  up  part  of  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  together  with  a  trace  of  the  undecomposed  compound. 
(Mosander,  Berzeliu%y  Lehrb,) 


K 

Cu  

89'2 

32*0 

....     22*12     .. 
....     16-06    .. 
....     15-80    .. 
....    44*02     .. 

Monnder. 

20*56 

18*47 

Fe    

3  Cy   

28*0 

78-0 

16*14 

44-96 

C«N»FeCuK  

177-2 

....  100-00    .. 

100*13 

Cuprocyanide  of  Cobalt — Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  B  forms,  with 
cobalt-salts,  a  precipitate  consisting  of  pale,  orown-red,  curdy  flakes. 
(Gm.) 

CobaUidcyanide  of  Copper.  3CuCy,Co*Cy'. — The  dense  sky-blue 
precipitate  which  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  cupric  salts. 
(Gm.) — T  It  is  also  formed  by  precipitating  cupric  salts  with  hydro- 
cobaltidcyanic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids;  warm  potash- 
ley  separates  cupric  oxide  from  itj  ammonia  dissolves  it  completely, 
forming  a  blue  solution.  (Zwenger,  Ann.  Pharm.  62,  170.) 

Zwenger. 

2  Co    

3  Cu    

12  C 

6N 

7  H 

7  O 

Cu?Co8Cy«+7Aq 374*0    ....  100*00 


69«l          41.27 

....     40*75 

720    ....     19-29     .... 

....     18-70 

84-0     ....     22-54 

7-0    ....       1-87     .... 

....       208 

560    ....     1503 
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The  7  At.  water  contained  in  this  salt  appear  to  be  only  partially  ex- 
pelled at  high  temperatures;  at  240^  it  turns  pale  green,  and  gives  off 
12*94  p.  c.  (rather  more  than  5  At.)  water.  (Zwenger). 

Ammonio-cohaliidcyanide  of  Copper,  2NH',Cu'Co'Cy*.— .CrystaHiaes 
by  slow  evaporation  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  cobaltidcyanide  of 
copper  in  innall,  shining,  azure-coloured,  fournsided  prisms,  with  octa- 
gonal summits ;  alcohol  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  throws  down 
the  compound  as  a  blue,  aligbtly  crystalline  powder  of  much  lighter 
colour.-*-The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water;  when  exposed  to  the  air 
or  heated  to  100°,  they  give  off  ammonia,  become  opaque,  and  assume  a 
lighter  colour.  Acids  withdraw  the  ammonia  completely,  leaving  co- 
baltidcyanide of  copper  in  the  form  of  a  light  blue  powder.  When  the 
compound  is  heated  with  potash,  ammonia  is  given  off,  cupric  oxide 
separated,  and  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  left  in  solution.  (Zwenger, 
Ann,  Fharm.  62,  171). 

Zwenger. 

3  ^ :;;:::::;:;::::::::::;;:;;:;::::  11}  -  ^^"^^ ^^-^^ 

8N 112  ....  28-78 

12  C 72  ....     18-46    18-26 

11  H 11  ....  2-82     ........      3-16 

5  0 40  ....  10-26 

2  NH3,Ci«N«Co?Ca»  +  5Aq 390    ....  100-00 

Zwenger. 
2NH' 34    ....      8-72     8-98 

3    Cn 96)  og.y. 

2  Co 591   ••"     ^^  '* 

6  Cy 166    ....    40-00 

5  HO  45     ....     11-54 

2NH»,Ca»Co»Cy»  +  5Aq 390     ....  10000 

The  ammonia  was  determined  by  decomposing  the  compound  with  hydrodiloric  acid. 
(Zwenger.)  % 

Cuprocyanide  of  jYidi^.-— Cuproeyanide  of  potassium  B  added  to  salts 
of  nickel  throws  down  a  greenish  white,  curdy  precipitate  (Om.);  bluish 
green,  according  to  Rammalsberg. 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Copper.^^Cjamdid  of  nickel  and  potassiDm 
forms,  with  cupric  salts,  a  dense,  apple-green  precipitate.  (Gm.)  The 
precipitate  is  yellow,  gelatinous,  and  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a 
colourless  liquid.  (F,  <&  £.  Rodgers.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury.  HgCy. — Discovered  by  Scheele.  (Opme.  2, 
159.)  Formation,  1.  Heated  mercuric  oxide  absorbs  the  vapour  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  with  violent  evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  water; 
it  likewise  absorbs  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  very  quickly,  even  when 
cold.  (Gay-Lussac,  Schw.  16,  31.)  —  2,  Aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  dis- 
solves mercuric  oxide  with  a  rise  of  temperature,  which,  if  the  acid  be 
somewhat  concentrated,  may  amount  to  explosion;  even  dilnte  hydro- 
cyanic acid  becomes  strongly  heated  by  contact  witli  mercuric  oxide. 
(Gay-Lussac.)  —  3.  Mercuric  oxide,  even  when  combined  with  nitric  and 
other  acids,  converts  hydrocyanic  acid  into  cyanide  of  mercury,  with 
separation  of  nitric  acid,  &c.  — 4.  With  mercurons  oxide,  mercurous 
nitrate,  or  calomel,  hydrocyanic  forms  C3ranide  of  mercury,  metallic 
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mercarv^  and  water,  with  separation  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
(Scheefe) : 

HCy  +  HgK)  «  HgCy  +  Hg  <l-  HO. 

Raipecting  the  formmtion  of  cyanide  of  mercory  from  calomel,  vid.  VI,  49,  50.  Cya- 
nide of  potasaium  with  mercarous  nitrate,  vielda  cyanide  of  mercarv, 
metallic  mercury,  and  nitrate  of  potash.  (Scheele). — 5.  Mercuric  oxide 
placed  in  contact  with  the  cyanides  of  any  of  the  other  metals  (excepting 
cyanide  of  palladium),  yields  cyanide  of  mercury  and  an  oxide  of  the 
other  metal  (Proust,  N.  Gehl.  3,  582,)  e,g,  with  cyanide  of  potassium: 

HgO  +  KCy  -  HgCy  +  KO. 

Eyen  the  metallic  pmssides,  such  as  nmssian  blue  and  the  red  and 
yellow  prussiates  of  potash,  yield  cyanide  of  mercury  when  treated  with 
mercuric  oxide. 

Preparation.  1.  Finely  pulyerised  mercuric  oxide  is  added  with 
agitation  to  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  in  a  close  yessel,  till  the  odour  of  the 
acid  b  destroyed, — ^after  which  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  the  crystal- 
lizing point.  If  the  solution  of  the  oxide  be  ultimately  aided  by  beat, 
the  acid  may  take  up  an  excess  of  it;  in  that  case,  hydrocyanic  acid 
must  be  added,  with  agitation,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  reddens  turmeric, 
and  again  begins  to  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  mode  of  preparation, 
first  recommended  by  Schrader  (Repert.  12,  122),  afterwards  by  Winckler 
(Repert.  31,  471),  Chevallier  &  Deleschamps  (J.  Chim,  mid.  6,  35), 
Martins  {Repert.  41,  209),  and  others,  yields  the  purest  preparation. 

2.  Mercuric  oxide  is  heated  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  finely 

J  mounded  prussian  blue,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  mixture  being 
requently  stirred  (Scheele);  and  the  filtrate  is  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide 
to  throw  down  the  last  portions  of  iron  (Proust)  ;  whereupon  the  excess 
of  mercuric  oxide  in  the  filtrate  is  neutralized  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 
(Ghty-Lussac.) — The  prussian  blue  must  either  be  prepared  specially  for 
the  purpose,  or  it  must  be  freed  from  ferric  oxide  and  aJumiua,  by  boiling 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  washing  with  water;  otherwise  the  filtrate  wiJl 
be  yellow,  and  will  contain  a  large  quantity  of  iron. — 8  parts  of  purified 
prussian  blue  require  11  parts  of  mercuric  oxide;  if  12  parts  of  mercuric 
oxide  be  used,  the  filtrate  will  be  alkaline  from  excess  of  that  oxide,  and 
will  be  coloured  by  ferric  oxide,  which  will  be  deposited  during  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid;  but  with  11  pts.  of  mercuric  oxide,  a  colourless 
filtrate  is  obtained.  (Turner,  Edinh,  J.  of  Sc.  5,  245). — According  to 
Proust  and  Gay-Lussac,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  ferric  oxide  is  separated 
by  excess  of  mercuric  oxide;  but  if  the  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide  be 
deficient,  ferric  oxide  passes  into  the  solution.  Ittner  had  previously 
shown  that  when  prussian  blue  is  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  mercuric 
oxide,  not  sufficient  for  its  complete  conversion,  a  ferruginous  filtrate 
is  obtained,  from  which  yellowish  prisms  crystallize;  that  the  whole 
of  the  iron  contained  in  this  filtrate  may  be  removed  by  continued 
boiling  with  mercuric  oxide;  and  that  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  it 
throws  down  about  10  parts  of  protocyanide  of  iron.  This  ferruginous 
filtrate  may  be  completely  freed  from  iron  by  mere  evaporation  to 
dryness ;  the  dry  residue  dissolved  in  water,  yields  a  colourless  filtrate 
free  from  iron.  (Pogg,  24,  365.)— If  we  take  as  the  basis  of  the  calcu- 
lation, the  analyses  of  prussian  blue  made  by  Berzelius  and  Williamson, 
it  will  appear  that  100  pts.  of  prussian  blue  require  from  172  to  164  pts. 
of  merourio  oxide ;  but  as  prussian  blue  rarely  exhibits  the  degree  of 
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purity  and  drjmess  which  this  calculation  supposes;  the  quantity  of 
mercuric  oxide  actually  required  is  somewhat  Jess,  and  must  he  deter- 
mined hy  trial.  The  hoiling  must  he  continued  till  a  portion  of  the 
solid  matter  at  the  hottom  of  the  liquid  gives  only  a  hrown  streak  when 
triturated;  if  a  hlue  streak  still  appears  after  long  boiling,  more  mercuric 
oxide  must  be  added ;  a  yellow  streak,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  a  defi- 
ciency of  Prussian  blue.  (Gm.) — ^Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  often 
occurs  in  prussian  blue,  dissolves  together  with  the  cyanide  of  mercury^ 
and  causes  the  crystals  of  that  substance  to  be  mixed  with  crystals  of  a 
compound  which  it  forms  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Robiquet^  Ann. 
Chim.  PhyB.  44,  279.) 

3.  One  pt.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled  for  1 0  minutes  with 
2  pts.  of  monobasic  mercuric  sulphate  (freed  by  strong  heating  from 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid)  and  8  pts.  of  water,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
scanty  whitish  sediment,  and  left  to  cool  till  the  cyanide  of  mercury 
crystallizes.  (Desfosses,  J,  Chim.  mid,  6,  261 .)  The  theory  of  this  pro- 
cess, according  to  which  100  pts.  of  ferrocjranide  require  245  pts.  of 
mercuric  sulphate,  and  should  yield  179  pts.  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  has 
been  already  given  (VIT.  465,  466).  If  the  undissolved  matter  is  blue, 
a  small  additional  quantity  of  mercuric  sulphate  must  be  added  before 
filtering,  and  the  liquid  boiled,  till  the  solid  matter  becomes  white  or 
greenish  white.  The  crystals  obtained  on  cooling  amount  to  1  pt.  for 
every  1  pt.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  mother- liquor,  which 
likewise  contains  sulphate  of  potash  [and  ferric  sulphate],  if  decanted, 
evaporated  to  a  pasty  consistence,  and  then  well  boiled  with  alcohol— 
which  must  be  removed  by  straining  through  linen — will  yield  from 
0'25  to  O'd  pt.  more  of  impure  cyanide  of  mercury.  The  crystals  thus 
obtained  may  be  purified  by  recrystaUization.  (Desfosses.)  Geiger  {Mag. 
Phai'm.  34,  133),  and  Liebig  {Pogg,  24,  365,  recommend  only  1  pt.  of 
mercuric  sulphate  to  1  pt.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  But  even  with 
I  pt.  of  ferrocyanide  to  1  '4  pt.  of  the  mercury  salt,  only  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  the  ferrocyanide  is  decomposed,  the  cyanide  of  iron  remaining 
111  the  form  of  a  powder  which  turns  blue  in  the  air.  Ferrocyanide  of 
barium  obtained  by  decomposing  prussian  blue  with  aqueous  sulphide  of 
barium,  is  preferable  to  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  because  it  obviates 
the  contamination  of  the  product  with  sulphate  of  potash;  still  better 
is  ferrocyanide  of  lead,  obtained  by  precipitating  acetate  or  nitrate  of 
lead  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Dufios,  Schw.  65,  112  and  235). 

Properties.  Colourless  square  prisms,  sometimes  transparent,  some- 
times clouded.  Fig,  34,  q  :  q=90'';  q:  a=132^  45';  g  :  (j=:li2°  40'; 
e  :  6'=  11 4°.  Sometimes  merely  square  prisms  bevelled  with  two  a-faces 
at  top,  and  with  other  a-faces  oppositely  situated  at  bottom.  (Brooke, 
Ann.  Phil.  22,  43.)  The  author  obtained  the  same  form;  but  of  the  four 
a-faces  at  the  completely  formed  extremity,  only  two  opposite  ones  were 
present.  The  salt  has  a  bitter,  metallic  taste,  and  exhibits  the  poisonous 
properties  of  hydrocyanic  acid  combined  with  those  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate: 

Gay  LuBsac.     *    Parrett.  Johnston. 

Hg 100    ....     79-37     79-91     79*08 

Cy 26     ....     20-63     20*09     20-73 

HgCy     126    ....  100-00    10000 

Decompontiont.     1.  Cyanide  of  mercury,  when  heated,  turns  black, 
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decomposes  cyanide  of  moremj,  yielding  sulphide  of  mercnrj  and  suU 
phocjanide  of  potassium  (Porrett,  Duflos,  S^iff,  65,  238.) 

HgCy  +  KS*  -  HgS  +  KCyS*. 

Aqueous  alkalies  erert  no  decomposing  action  even  on  boiling.  (Scheele). 
CTanide  of  mercury  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  water,  less 
easily  in  hydrated  alcohol,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohoL 

Oxycyanide  of  Mercury.  HgCy,HgO. — ^Pirst  obtained  by  Proust. 
{Ann.  Chim.  60,  228;  also  N.  GeM,  3,  581.) — 1.  A  concentrated  solution 
of  cyanide  of  mercury  is  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide,  filtered  hot,  and  left 
to  crystallize  by  cooling.  (Proust,  Gay-Lussac.) — 2.  Aqueous  hydrocyanic 
acid,  containing  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  pulverized  mercuric  oxide,  whereupon  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  white  compound  becomes  mixed  with  the  oxide;  the  whole 
is  then  washed  on  a  filter  with  boiling  water,  and  tho  filtrate  left  to  cool, 
till  it  crystallizes.  (Johnston,  Phil.  Transact.  J  839,  113.) 

White,  four-sided  needles,  united  in  tufts.  In  the  state  of  aqueous 
solution,  the  compound  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  (Proust,  Qay-Liissac, 
Johnston.)    Sulphur-yellow.  (H.  Schlieper.) 


2Hg 
2  0... 

N... 

O... 


Johnston. 

Schlieper. 

200 

•  ■•• 

85-47     .. 

85-68    .... 

....     8514 

12 

■••• 

513     .. 

5-20     .... 

....       5-99 

U 

•  ••• 

5-98     .. 

602     .... 

....       5-15 

8 

•  ••• 

3*42     .. 

3-10     .... 

....       3-72 

HgCy,HgO    234     ....  100*00    10000    100-00 

According  to  Grouvelle,  the  compound  »»  3HgCy,2HgO.  According  to  Ktthn 
{Sekw,  61,  240),  378  pts.  (3  At.)  of  cyanide  of  mercury  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled 
for  Bome  time  with  excess  of  mercuric  oxide  take  up  only  107-1  (not  quite  1  At.)  of  the 
oxide.     [Perhaps  the  solution  was  too  dilute.] 

The  dry  crystals,  heated  for  some  time  to  100°,  turn  grey,  from  for- 
mation of  a  mercurous  salt.  (Schlieper.)  At  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature,  they  hlacken,  and  then  yield  carbonic  acid,  cyanogen,  and 
nitrogen  gas,  besides  mercury.  (Gay-Lussac,  Pogg.  53,  14k)  This 
decomposition  is  accompanied  by  a  tolerably  strong  detonation,  but  the 
compound  does  not  detonate  under  the  hammer.  (Johnston,  Schlieper, 
Ann.  Pharm.  59, 10.) — The  moist  crystals,  when  heated,  give  off  carbonic 
oxide,  carbonic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia,  an  oil,  and  mercury,  and 
leave  a  small  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  (paracyanogen).  (Proust.) 
— The  powder  of  the  crystals,  heated  for  some  time  under  water,  is  con- 
verted, by  partial  decomposition,  into  a  yellow  powder,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  mercury.  (Johnston.) — Warm  hydrochloric  acid  dis- 
solves the  compound  with  evolution  of  hydroc3ranic  acid,  and  forms 
protochloride  of  mercury.  (Johnston.)  The  compound  dissolves  readily 
m  strong  sulphuric  acid;  water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  tri- 
sulphate  of  mercuric  oxide,  and  retains  cyanide  of  mercury  in  solution. 
(Schlieper.) — Very  dilute  nitric  acid  neutralized  with  the  compound, 
leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  crystalline  compound  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
with  mercuric  nitrate.  (  Vid.  inf.) — A  similar  compound  is  formed  by  acetic 
acid.  (  Vid.  inf.) — Nitrate  of  silver  yields  a  compound  of  cyanide  of 
mercury  with  itself  {q.v.) — Ammonia  throws  down  from  the  cold  aqueous 
solution  a  thick  white  precipitate,  and  from  the  hot  solution  a  yellowish 
precipitate  of  hydrated  mercurate  of  ammonia,  while  cyanide  of  mercury 
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remains  in  the  solution.  (Johnston.) — ^Sal-ammoniac  renders  the  solution 
strongly  alkaline,  and  throws  down  white  precipitate.     Probably  thus: 

2(HgCy.HgO)  +  2NH«C1  -  2HgCy  +  Hga^HgNH^  +  NH^Cl  +  2H0. 

The  precipitate  redissolyes  on  boiling,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time 
giving  off  ammonia,  and  losing  its  ukaline  reaction. — Chloride  of 
potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium  render  the  solution  more  strongly 
alkaline,  by  forming  protochloride  of  mercury  and  alkali,  and  yield  a 
small  white  precipitate.  The  crystals  dissolve  abundantly  in  boiling 
aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  scales  of  KC],HgOy,  while  potash  and  protochloride  of  mercury 
remain  iu  solution.  (Johnston.)  [Can  poUrh  and  protochloride  of  mercury 
ezUt  in  aolation  together?]  The  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  or  cyanide  of 
potassium  yields  similar  scales.  (Johnston.) 

The  comp>und  dissolves  yery  sparingly  in  cold  water,  but  with 
tolerable  facility  in  boiling  water.  (Schlieper.)  It  is  soluble  to  a  certain 
extent  in  hydrated  alcohol.  (Kiihn.) 

According  to  Schrader  {Btrl,  Jahrb*  1821,  91,)  there  eusts  another  ozycyanide  of 
mercury,  richer  in  oxygen  and  insolable  in  water. 

Chlorocyanide  of  Mercury.  HgCl,  HgCy. — The  mixture  of  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  two  compounds  evaporated  to  a  certain  point,  solidifies, 
on  cooling,  into  a.  white  crystalline  mass,  which  liquefies  again  when 
gently  heated,  and  dissolyes  readily  in  water.  (Liebig,  Schw,  49^  253.)— 
Translucent,  four-sided  pyramids,  permanent  in  the  air.  Their  aqueous 
solution  added  to  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  nothing  but  chloride. 
(Poggiale,  Compt  rend.  23,  762.)— Carbonate  of  potash  forms  with  the 
solution  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolyes  in  acids  without  offer- 
yesoence,  but  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Liebig.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Mercuric  NitrcOe. — When  yery  dilute  nitric 
acid  is  saturated  with  oxycyanide  of  mercury,  till  it  no  longer  redden? 
litmus,  the  liquid  yields,  by  evaporation,  transparent,  colourless,  slender 
four-sided  prisms,  six-sided  tables,  or  nacreoas  scales.  These  crystals  lose 
nothing  at  100^;  when  more  strongly  heated  in  a  tube,  they  detonate 
slightly,  and  give  off  nitrous  yapours.  Heated  in  the  air,  they  decompose 
with  a  white  light,  giving  off  yapour  of  mercury,  and  leaying  a  yellow 
residue.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water.  Since  234  pts.  (1  At.)  of 
oxycyanide  of  mercury  yield  247*4  pts.  of  these  crystals,  it  is  evident 
that  ^  At.  of  nitric  acid  must  have  entered  into  their  composition. 
(Johnston.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Ammonia. — 1 26  pts.  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
absorb  very  slowly  9*954  pts.  of  ammonia;  in  a  longer  time  they  take  up 
more,  and  ultimately  perhaps  17  pts.  (1  At.)  The  compound  gives  on 
its  ammonia  at  a  temperature  not  sufficient  to  decompose  the  cyanide  of 
mercury.     It  forms  a  clear  solution  in  water.  (H.  Rose,  Fogg.  20,  161.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  wUli  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  NH*Cl,2HgCy. — 
The  aqueous  solution  of  13  pts.  sal-ammoniac  and  60  pts.  cyanide  of 
mercury  yields,  on  evaporation,  four-sided  needles,  which,  after  drying, 
have  a  somewhat  silky  lustre.  (Brett,  Phil.  Mag,  J.  12,  235;  abstr.  J.  pr. 
Chem,  14,  118.) — Long  needles  having  a  mercurial  taste.  (Poggiale, 
Compt.  rend.  23,  762.) — The  crystals  become  opaque  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  (Poggiale.) — They  fuse  when  heated,  and  decompose  with  evolution 
yoL  VIII.  c 
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of  ammoiiia  atid  hjdroejranid  acid  (Brett),  of  oarbonic  acid,  cyanogen, 
mercury,  and  sal-ahittidtiiae.  (I^oggiale.) — When  more  stron^lj  heated 
with  oil  of  ritriol,  thejr  ffive  off  cyanogen,  •nlphurona  aoid,  carbonic  acid, 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  (Poggiale.) — Mineral  acids  do  not  decompose  them 
At  brmh&ty  tomper&ttif^,  bnt  d^cdliiposition  ensnes  on  the  application  of 
heat,  (fii^t.)— Th^  are  sttltible  in  water  and  iti  alcdhol.  (Brett.) 

Brett. 

lfH*fcl J 53-4    ....    1^49    16d 

2^gCy 252-0    ....    82-51     794 

KH^l,2HgCjr I. 895-4    .a.  100-00    96-2 

Brett  attribute  thii  loss  in  hia  analysis  to  hygroscopic  water. — ^Pogglale  likewise 
liientifitis  ii  salt)  2NH'*Cl,HgCyi  irhieb  septratst  on  tofaporatiott  from  the  m»ther-]iqaid 
of  the  preceding  salt,  in  triangular  laminse. 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  arid  Poi<usium. — fcC5y,HgCy. — Obtained  by 
dissofying  cyaiiide  of  mercury  in  aqueous  cjranide  of  potassium,  and 
evaporatmg  the  solution  till  it  crystallizes.  (Gni.  tiandh,  Aufl.  2, 2, 1693.) 
Cjanide  of  mereiirj  treated*  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  carbonate  of 
potash  likewise  yields  this  compoand,  its  formation  being  accompanied  hj 
slow  eyolution  of  carbonic  acid;  it  is  also  formed  by  treating  mercuric 
oxide  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  potash  being  produced  at  the 
same  time.  (Gm.) — Siiluhide  ot  mercury  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous 
cyanide  bf  potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.) 

Colourless,  transpareiit,  or  translucent  regular  octohedtons,  generalljr 
in  thd  ibrni  of  segments;  they  are  permanent  in  the  air.   (Gm.) 

CrifttmttiMed,  Rammelabergi         Gm. 

K 39-9     ;...     80-50    ....;...     19-22    ; 20-73 

Hg   :     1000     ....     52-30     64-20    51-18 

2Cy    520     ....     27-20 

KCy^DgCy 191-i    ....  10000 

Ramml^lsberg  jried  thS  brjpstxllt  pretlont  to  analysis,  at  150^,  at  which  tSmperatttre 
the^  gare  off  merely  a  trace  of  hygroscopic  water. — According  to  Jackson  (7!Aefw«oii'« 
Mecordi  qffen^  Se,  1836;  also  Berz,  Jakretber.  17,  181),  who  regards  himself  as  the 
discoverer  bf  this  salt,  it  contains  9-3  per  cent.  (1  At.)  KCy  to  91*0  per  cent.  (5  At.) 
HgCy. 

Th6  salt  decrepitates  viblentlV  ^hen  heated,  and  afterwards  melts 
into  a  brbwtl  liquia,  vhich  gives  on  cyanogen  gas  and  vapour  of  mercury. 
Sniphur^ttl^d  hydl-bgeil  p&fised  throdgh  the  solution  of  the  salt  throws 
down  all  the  mercury  in  the  fofm  of  sulphide.  (Gm.) — Hydrochloric  a<iid 
expels  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid ;  nitric  acid  [sulphuric  or  aceiicj  Gm.], 
only  that  portion  which  proceeds  from  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  Alkalis 
exert  no  action  upon  it.  I'he  solution  added  to  cnpric  salts  thrown  down 
yellow  protocyanide  of  copper,  (tlammelsberg,  Pogg.  36,  374,  and  42, 
131.) — With  various  metallic  salts,  it  forms  the  foUowing  precipitates,  the 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  being  at  the  same  time  evolved :  lead-salts, 
white;  greeh  vitrio),  bluish  white;  sesquichloride  of  iron,  yellowish  brown; 
mercul-ous  nitrate,  grey  (metallic  mercury),  but  without  the  odour  of 
hydroeyanie  acid;  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  yields  white  cyanide  of  silveh 
(Gm.) — The  salt  dissolves  in  4*4  pte.  of  cold  water,  forming  a  eolation 
which  smells  faintly  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Gm.) 

Onnp.  Meillet  {N.  /.  Pharm.  3, 443),  who  likewise  regards  himself  as  the  discoverer 
of  this  compoand. — By  boiling  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  aqna-regia,  mercuric 
oxide,  and  water,  and  cooling  the  filtrate,  Desfosses  (/.  Chim,  mid,  6,  261,)  obtained 
white  crystalline  scales,  probably  consisting  of  KCy,HgCy,2Aq. 
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IT  Cyanide  of  Mercury  toith  HypOBvXpJiUe  of  Potash.  feO,S*0' + HgCy. 
— Obtaioed  in  the  form  of  large  four-sided  prisms,  by  mixing  a  soluti^it 
of  1  At.  hyposulphite  of  potash  with  a  solution  of  1  At.  cyanide  df  lilercQlnh 
adding  a  small  Quantity  of  alcohol,  and  concentrating  the  ihotheivii^tiid 
in  vacuo.  (Kessler,  Pogg.  74,  274.)  IT 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  lodidh  of  Potasdum.  ftlj2H^Cy.^^l.  A 
mixture  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  cyanide  of  mercury  and  iddidd  of 
potassium  deposits  these  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  With 
cold  water  and  recrystallization.  (Caillot,  Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  19,  220;  also 
A".  Tr.  6,  2,  273 ;  abstr.  Sckw.  49,  255.)— 2.  The  solution  of  iodide  of 
mercury  in  boiling  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  yields  the  saihe  crystals, 
on  cooling.  ^Souville,  J.  Pharm.  26,  476.) — Winckler  {Br.  Arch.  $,  83) 
likewise  obtained  them  by  mixing  hydrocyanic  acid  containing  cyanide 
of  mercury,  with  iodine,  and  adding  potash  till  the  precipitated  iodide  of 
mercury  was  redissolved. — 3.  By  boiling  protiodide  ot  mercury  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  water,  filtering  from  the  cyanide  of  irou^ 
and  cooling.  (Preuss,  Ann,  Pharm.  29,  325;  Souville.) 

Large,  soft,  white  laminas,  which  have  a  pearly  lustre,  are  permanent 
in  the  air,  inodorous  in  the  dry  state,  but  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid  when 
moist.  (Caillot.) — They  have  a  silvery  lustre.  (Liebig.)  Four-sided 
needles  having  a  pearly  lustre.  (Apjohn,  PhU.  Mag,  Ann,  9,  401. 
Long,  white,  shining  needles,  having  a  very  unpleasant,  sour  taste. 
(Souville.) 

Cryiiallized,  Liebig.         Apjohn.  Caillot.* 

KI  165-2    ....    39-60    89*42    ....    3868 

2HgCy 2520     ....     6040     ....     60-40     68-82 

KI,2HgCy 417-2     ....  10000  9908 

*  Inasmuch  ai,  according  to  Caillot,  iulphnretted  hydrogen  throws  down  64*167 
parts  of  cyanide  of  mercury  from  100  parts  of  the  salt. 

The  crystals,  when  moderately  heated  (to  120°),  do  not  diminish  iti 
weight;  at  a  highet  temperature,  they  give  ofi"  cyanogen,  mercury,  and 
mercurous  iodide,  and  leave  a  residue  of  iodide  of  potassium,  blackened 
with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  (Caillot.)  They  give  off  first  cyanogen, 
then  mercury,  and  leave  iodide  of  potassium.  (Liebig.)  They  fuse,  give 
off  mercury,  iodide  of  mercury,  and  a  small  quantity  of  undecoinposed 
cyanogen,  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  cvanogeti  is  decomposed, 
so  that  cyanide  of  potassium  is  left  mixed  v^ith  charcoal.  (Souville.) 
Chlorine  forms,  with  the  solution,  a  red  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of 
the  solution.  (Caillot.)  Chlorine  gas,  chlorine-water,  bromine,  nitrons 
acid,  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  blacken  the  crystals,  by  separating  iodine. 
(Bailley,  Sill.  Amer.  J.  31,  85;  also  J.  pr.  Cketn.  12,  56.)  Most  acids, 
even  arsenious  and  benzoic  (but  not  carbonic  or  hydrocyanic  acid)  throw 
down  from  the  solution  a  red  precipitate  of  iodide  of  mercury,  a  potash- 
salt  being  formed,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  evolved  at  the  same  time.  If 
sulphuric  acid  be  used  somewhat  in  excess,  part  of  thd  cyanide  of  merctiry 
remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid  (Caillot) : 

KT,2HgCy  +  SO^  +  HO  =  K0,S03  +  HCy  +  Hgl  +  HgCy. 

Hence  the  crystals  are  reddened  by  immersion  in  the  aqueous  solution  of 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  hydrofluoric,  chromic,  acetic,  oxalic, 
tartaric,  or  citric  acid.  (Bailey.) — From  lead-salts  the  solution  throws 
down  yellow  iodide  of  lead,  ana  from  mercuric  salts,  red  iodide  of  mercury. 

c  2 
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(Caillot.) — HjdroBulphuric  acid  and  alkaline  hydrosulphates  throw  down 
black  Bulphide  of  mercary.  Ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  exert  no  decom- 
posing action.  (Caillot.) — The  crystab  dissolve  in  16  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water;  the  more  concentrated  the  solution 
thus  formed,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  iodine  that  it  will  take  up. 
(Caillot.)  When  heated,  it  takes  up  mercuric  iodide,  which  separates 
out  again  on  cooling.  (Souville. — The  crystab  dissolve  in  96  parts  of 
cold  dicohol  of  34^  Bm.  (Caillot),  and  are  slightly  soluble  in  ether 
(Souville.). 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  fciih  Bnmtide  of  Potasdum.  KBr,2HgCy. — On 
mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  cyanide  of  mercury  and  bromide  of 
potassium,  this  compound  is  immediately  precipitated  in  white  scales, 
which  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  purified  by  recry stall iza- 
tion.  (Caillot,  J.  Fharm,  17,  1'51.) — Better  crystals  are  obtained  by 
mixiuff  the  solutions  in  the  dilute  state,  so  that  they  may  not  form  an 
immediate  precipitato,  and  subsequently  evaporating  and  cooling  the 
mixture.  (Brett,  Phil,  Mag,  J.  11,  340;  also  J^.  pr,  Chem,  12,  430.) — 
Broad,  thin,  white,  nacreous  laminie,  having  a  mercurial  taste.  (Caillot.) 
By  slow  crystallization  delicate  four-sided  needles  are  produced.    (Brett.) 


Dried  by  keai. 

Caillot. 

Brett. 

KBr    ... 

119-2     .. 

..     32-11 

Ol  'A      

...     31-34 

2  HgCy .. 

252-0    .. 

..     67-89 

68-3     

...     62-87 

KBr,2HgCj 371-2    ....  100-00     996     94-21 

The  crystals  contain  8 '74  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of  water.  (Caillot.) 
The  salt,  when  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  leaves  a  mixture  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  charcoal.  (Caillot.) 
During  the  decomposition,  the  salt  first  melts  and  afterwards  blackens. 
(Brett.)  Dilute  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  yielding  hydrocyanic  acid, 
nitrate  of  potash,  protobromide  of  mercury,  and  cyanide  o£  mercury; 
hence  the  mixture,  if  heated  with  common  salt,  again  gives  off  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  (Caillot.)  Nitric  acid  does  not  decompose  the  salt,  even 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  at  least  not  immediately.  (Brett.)  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  potassium  throw  down  sulphide  of  mercury 
from  the  solution.  (Caillot.)  Protochloride  of  tin  boiled  with  the  solution 
eliminates  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  precipitates  mercury.  (Brett.)  Aqueous 
solution  of  potash  or  soda  exerts  no  decomposing  action.  (Brett.)  From 
the  salts  of  the  alkaloids,  those  of  cinchonine  for  example,  the  solution 
throws  down  a  compound  of  a  hydrobromate  of  the  alkaloid  with  cyanide 
of  mercury.  (Caillot.) 

The  salt  aissolves  in  13*34  pts.  of  water  at  18°,  and  in  less  than  1  pt. 
of  boiling  water.  (Brett.)  It  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  without 
being  decomposed,  even  on  boiling ;  it  likewise  dissolves  without  decom- 
position in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
water.  It  also  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  nitric  acid,  whether 
cold  or  hot,  dilute  or  concentrated;  also  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
solution  which  is  not  decomposed  even  by  heat.  (Brett.)  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  especially  when  hot.  (Caillot,  Brett.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  toiUi  CJilaride  of  P^mum.  KCl,2Ht»Cy. — 
1.  Formed  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
chloride  of  mercury  (Desfosses,  J.  chim,  mSd,  6,  261),  or  of  chloride  of 
potassium  and  cyanide  of  mercury.  (Brett,  PhiL  Mag,  J.  11,  342;  also 
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J,  pi\  Chetn,  12,  433.) — 2.  Aqueons  ferrocyanide  of  potaosiam  boiled 
with  corrosive  sublimatey  filtered,  and  cooled,  yields  tbe  same  crystals. 
(Desfosses.)  White  crystalline  laminae.  (Desiosses.)  In  its  properties 
and  chemiced  relations,  it  resembles  the  compound  of  cyanide  of  mercary 
with  bromide  of  potassium.  (Brett.)  The  crystals,  when  heated,  fuse 
in  their  water  of  crystallization,  then  give  off  c3ranogen,  and  leave  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
(Desfusses.)  The  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, sulphide  of  potassium,  and  protocbloride  of  tin,  but  not  by  acids  or 
alkalis.  (Brett.)  The  salt  dissolves  in  6*75  parts  of  water  at  18"  (Brett); 
it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Desfosses.) 

Cryatallized,  Deifosses.  Brett. 

KCl    74-6    ....    22-23    22*0    2267 

2HgCy 2520    ....     75-09    74*4    72*07 


Aq 90    ....      2*68     2*6 


KCl,2HgCy  +  Aq 335-6     ....  lOO'OO     990 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  and  Sodium, — Octohedrons.  (Berzelitu,  Lehrh.) 

H  Cyan  ide  of  Mercury  witli  Iodide  of  Sodium,  Nal,2 HgCy  +  4  A q.  — 
Four-sided  prisms,  having  a  silky  lustre.  They  give  off  all  their  water 
at  210^;  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  and  are  decomposed  by 
mineral  acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  precipitation  of 
mercuric  iodide.  (Custer,  Ardi.  Pharm.  [2],  56,  1;  Pkarm,  Cenir.  1849, 
3;  Chem.  Gaz.  1849,  101;  Jahresher.  1847—8,  477.)  1 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  vnth  Bromide  of  Sodium.  NaBr,2HgCy.— 
Formed  by  dissolving  1  At.  bromide  of  sodium,  together  with  2  At. 
cyanide  of  mercury,  in  water,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallize. 
The  long  flat  needles,  which  have  a  silvery  lustre,  are  permanent  in 
moist  air;  hut  when  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  lose  their  water  of 
crystallization,  and  with  it  their  lustre.  They  are  decomposed  by  acids 
and  by  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  They  dissolve  very  readily  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  (Caillot,  J,  Pharm,  17>  351.) 

Crystallized.  Caillot. 

NaBr 103*2     ....     27-00         26-48 

2  HgCy 2520     ....     65-93         66*59 

3Aq 27-0     ....       7*07         6-93 

NaBr,2HgCy+3Aq....     382-2     ....  10000         10000 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Chloride  of  Sodium,     NaCl,2HgCy. — The 

aqueous  solution  of  1  pt.  common  salt  and  4  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury 

yields  on  evaporation,  flat  four-sided  prisms,  having  a  faint  silky  lustre, 

and  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol.  (Brett,  Phil,  Mag,  J.  12,  235.) 

Transparent  needles  which  contain  no  water  of  crystallization,  dissolve 

readily  in  water,  especially  when  hot,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

(Poggiale,  Compt  rend,  23,  762.) 

Brett. 

NaCl    58*6    ....     18-87     17-8 

2  HgCy  252*0    ....     8113     79*4 

NaCl,2HgCy 310-6    ....  10000    972 

Respecting  the  reactions  of  cyanide  of  mercary  dissoWed  in  solution  of  common  salt 
and  8aI.ammoniac,vt<f.  Mialhe,  {N,  Ann,  Chim,Phy9,  5,  181). 
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Y  Cyanide  cf  M0rcury  witk  Iodide  of  Bfttiwn.  BftI,2HgGy + 4 A(|. — 
Ctjstallizes  in  equare  tables^  and  in  other  reepectsrese  mbles  the  sodium 
salt.  (Custer.)  ^ 

Cyanide  of  Merewry  with  Bromide  of  Barium,  BaBr,2HgCy. — 
Crystallizes  from  the  a<}neous  solution  of  3  pts.  bromide  of  barium  and 
5  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury  in  thin,  Tery  shining  square  laminss.  These 
crystals  lose  their  lustre  on  exposure  to  dry  air,  and  when  heated  nearly  to 
the  point  at  which  they  decompose,  give  off  11 '8  p.  c.  water.  They  dis- 
solve in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  more  readily  than  in  the  same  liquids  when 
cold.  Their  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuric 
aoidy  and  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  (Caillot,  J,  Fharm,  17,  351.) 

CrftiaUized,  Caillot. 

BaBr 1486    ....     32-69     3219 

2  HrCy    2520    ....     5543     55*98 

6Aq 540     ....     11-88     11-83 

BaBr,2HgCy  +  6Aq....     454'6    ....  lOO'OO    10000 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  wiik  Chloride  of  Barium.  BaCl,2HgCy. — ^The 
solution  of  2  pts.  chloride  of  barium  and  5  nts.  cyanide  of  mercury  in 
water,  yields  on  evaporation  flat,  four-sided  prisms,  easily  soluble  \x\ 
water  and  weak  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  them,  throws  down 
the  baryta.  (Brett.)  With  4  At.  water,  the  salt  crystallizes  in  oblique 
four-siaed  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent,  give  off  their  water  when 
heated,  and  are  subsequently  resolved  into  cyanoKon  gas,  vapour  of  merr 
cury,  and  chloride  of  barium.  They  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogfBi  and  likewise  by  carbonates  aod  sulphates.  (Poggiale.) 

Brett. 

BaCl   104    ....    29-21    28-0 

2HgCy 252    ....     70*79    707 

BaCl,2H|Cy 35f>    ....  10000    98*7 

If  Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Iodide  of  Strontium.  SrI,2HgCy-)-  6Aq. 
—Similar  to  the  corresponding  barium-salt.  (Custer.)  IT 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Bromide  of  Strontium,  SrBr,2HgCy. — 
Colourless  rhombic  laminsa,  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  but  do  not  give  off 
•all  their  water  till  heated  nearly  to  the  point  at  which  they  decompose. 
The  salt  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol ;  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  when 
treated  with  stronger  acids;  and  is  decomposed  by  alkaline  carbonates. 
(CftiUot.) 

Dehydrated.  Caillot. 

SrBr 124    ....    28*84     28-55 

2HgCy    252     ....     5860 

6Aq    54     ....     12-56 

SrBr,2HgC7  +  6Aq 430    ....  10000 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Chloride  of  Strontium.  SrCl,2HgCy. — 
Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  19  pts.  chloride  of  strontium 
and  60  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury,  in  long,  flat,  four-sided  prisms,  having  a 
silvery  lustre,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  weak  alcohol.  (Brett.) 
Silky  needles,  which  contain  6  At.  water,  become  dull  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  dissolve  very  readily  in  water,  and  are  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphates  and  carbonates.  (Poggiale.) 
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Bratt 

SrCl 79-4     ....     23-96     23-7 

2  HgCy  2520    ....     7604     755 


SrCl,2HgCy  331-4     ....  10000    992 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  wiik  Iodide  of  Calcium.  Clai,3HgGy. — This  salt, 
with  6  At  water,  yields  silky,  crystalline  tuftp,  whjph  are  slightly 
efflorescent,  and  very  soluble  in  wgter.  (Poggi;vle.} 

IT  Cyanide  of  Mercury  vnth  Bromide  of  Calcium,  CaBr,2HgCy + 5  Aq. 
— Dissolves  readily  in  Tvater  an4  alcohol.  (Castpr.)  T 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Chloride  of  Oalci^m.  OaCll,2Hg6y. — 
Formed  by  mixing  and  evaporating  the  'solutions  of  f  pt|i.  chforide  of 
calcium  and  30  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury.  The  crystals  resemt>le  those 
of  the  corresponding  strontifim-sa)t.  The  solution  is  PFocipjtf(t9^  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  crystals  are  not  deliquescent]  fhey  qlssgry^  }|| 
water  and  alcohol.  (Brett.)  The  needle-formed  crystals  contain  6  At 
W#^r^  effloresce,  and  dissolve  very  easily  fp  w^ef .  (r<)ggi%l0*) 

Brett 

CaCl    55-4    ....     18-02     17-0 

a  Hg€y  ?52-e    ....    81-98    81-1 


CaCI,2HgCy  3074     ....  100-00     , pQ-| 

fy^ni^P  qf  Mercury  with  Chloride  qf  ^agneiitm-  Ugp]f9^8^- — 
Forme4  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  )  pt.  cblpii4i9  of  magpa^iRip  §a4 
4  ^ts.  cvanide  of  mercury.  Flat,  four-sided  prisms,  not  deliquescent, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  in  weak  aloohoi.  (Poggiale.)  •     ^ 

Brett 

MffCl 47-4    ....     15-83     is' 

2HgCy : 2520    !...     8417     81 

MgCl,2UgCy 290-4    ....  100-00    96 

Cbromidcyacide  of  potassium  fonns  with  merearonf  salts  a  white  pr^pi^tfu  w)iich 
gradaally  darkens — the  supernatant  liquid  at  the  same  tjme  ft  first  assuming  a  brown 
colour,  and  then  becoming  colourless — and  is  ultimately  reduced  tQ  a  mixture  of  sesqni- 
cyanide  of  chromium  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercury.  With  coixosive  sablimate  no 
pr^ipitate  i$  focinBd.  (Ber:feHu9,  Lehrb.) 

Cyanide  qf  Mercury  ^dth  Chrome^  of  Fctiash.  ]S[0,CrO'+2HgCy.T7- 
The  aquaous  §olutiqn  of  equal  par^  pf  cyi^nidq  of  silver  and  monq- 
chroqiate  of  potash  yields,  on  ei^aporation,  yellpw  laminated  needles^ 
which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  i^nnydrous,  and  have  a  harsh,  mereifri^l 
taste.  These  crystf|>lB,  when  he^XfA  in  »  tpl)^  ^ke  fipe,  givD  off  carh()aio 
acid,  oarl»oaio  oxide,  cyanogeii  and  nitrogep  gas,  together  iifitb  yapour  of 
mefpiiry,  %nd  leave  a  q}ack,  spongy  mi^turQ  of  ph^rcoal,  pliromic  ozidf , 
and  pyaaate  of  potash,  which,  by  iguitiofi  \x^  the  air,  \a  cpAYerj^ed  into 
c)icomate  of  potash.  The  salt  Whim  tr^ted  with  stfOQz  iniHer9.l  acids 
[probably  hydrochloric  acid )],  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acia.  Its  aq^^p^8 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  but  yields  pre- 
cipitates with  soluble  metallic  sulphides  and  iodide^,  and  by  the  salts  of 
baryta,  strontia,  lime,  lead,  and  iron.  The  salt  dissolves  mose  readily  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water.  (Oaillot  ft  Fodevio;  J.  Fharm,  11,  246;  also 
KoMtn.  Arch.  5,  440.) 
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Cry9iaUized.  RammeUberg. 

KO    47-2  ....  13-44  17*28 

CrO* 520  ....  14-81  17*60 

2  Hg 200*0  ....  56-94  51-14 

2  Cy 52-0  ....  14-81 


KO,CrO',2HgCy 3512    ....  100-00 

lUmmelsberg  {Popff.  42,  131),  in  accordance  with  his  own  analysis,  assigns  to  the 
salt  the  improbable  formula  2(KO,CrO*)  -»-  3HgC7 ;  but  according  to  Poggiale  {Compi. 
rend,  23»  766|)  the  true  formula  is  KO,CrO>-i-2HgC7,  as  above  giTen. 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Chloride  of  Manganese.  MnGl,2Hg€7. — 
Crystallizes  with  3  At.  water,  in  transparent,  colourless,  four-sided  prisms, 
which  beoome  rose-coloured  bj  efflorescence,  and  are  very  soluble  in 
water.  (Poggiale.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  and  Zinc  ZnCy,HgCy1 — Cyanide  of  mercury 
and  potassium  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  zinc-salts.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Chloride  of  Zinc,  ZnCl;2HgCy. — Forms, 
with  6  At.  water,  right  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent  and 
soluble  in  water.  (Poggiale.) 

Cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium  produces  no  turbidity  in  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  throws  down  metallic  mercury  from  mercurons 
nitrate.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  and  Lead.  PbCy,HtfCyt— Cyanide  of  mercury 
and  potassium  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  lead-salts.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Cyanide  of  mercury  and  potassium  forms,  with  ferrous  salts,  a  yel-* 
lowisn  brown  precipitate,  which  turns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
(Rammelsberg.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  added  to  mercurous  nitrate,  throws  down 
a  grey  mixture  of  mercury  and  protocyanide  of  iron.  (Ittner.)  The 
precipitate  is  white,  gelatinous,  and  assumes  a  greyish  black  colour  when 
treated  with  ammonia.    (Wittstein.)      It  appears  in  thick,  gelatinous,  ' 

yellowish  white  flakes,  which  do  not  contain  any  perceptible  quantity  of 
separated  mercury.  (Gm.) 

Corrosive  sublimate  forms,  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  white 
precipitate,  which,  according  to  Berzelins,  gives  up  cyanide  of  mercury 
to  boiling  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  proto-cyanide  of  iron,  and  is  like- 
wise decomposed,  with  formation  of  prussian  blue,  by  mere  exposure  to 
the  air.  According  to  Ittner,  this  precipitate  is  nothing  but  protocyanide 
of  iron,  whilst  the  liquid  retains  in  solution  chloride  of  potassium  and 
ferruginous  cyanide  of  mercury.  Mercuric  nitrate  also  yields  a  white 
precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Wittstein.) 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  mercurous  nitrate,  a  thick 
yellow  precipitate  (Gm.);  a  yellowish  brown  precipitate,  which  after  a 
while  becomes  white,  and  finally  green.  (Smee.)  With  mercuric  nitrate, 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  (Wittstein);  none 
with  corrosive  sublimate.  (Gm.) 

Ammonio-ferrocyanide  of  Mercury.  Hg'FeCy',NH',HO. — Obtained 
by  dissolving  nitrate  of  mercuric  oxide  and  ammonia  (VI,  95  c.)  in  an 
ice-cold  and  moderately  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  containing 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  ferrocyanide  of 
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potassium.  If  the  solation  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  be  too  cooceDtratedj  or 
warm,  mercury  is  reduced;  if  it  bo  too  dilute,  the  water  exerts  a  decom- 
posiug  action ;  the  right  degree  of  concentration  must  therefore  bo 
ascertained  by  trial,  and  the  precipitation  performed  in  a  vessel  sur- 
rounded with  ice*  A  pale  reddish  yellow  turbidity  first  appears,  but 
afterwards  there  are  formed  wine-yellow,  transparent,  shining  crystals, 
which  seem  to  be  rhombic  prisms.  The  liquid  is  separated  by  decan- 
tation,  and  the  crystals  washed  with  cold  strong  ammonia.  The  crystals 
give  off  a  portion  of  their  ammonia,  even  while  drying,  and  after  being 
kept  some  time,  acquire  a  bluish  tinge.  Heated  in  a  test-tube,  they  give 
off  mercury  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia;  when  heated  in  the  air,  they 
burn  away  with  omission  of  sparks  and  leave  ferric  oxide.  When 
immersed  in  water,  they  turn  red,  being  resolved  into  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury, ammonia,  and  ferric  oxide,  which  obstinately  retains  a  small 
?[nantity  of  cyanide  of  mercury.  Aqueous  acids  separate  prussian  blue 
rom  it,  but  oil  of  vitriol  heated  with  it  forms  a  yellow  salt,  the  sulphate 
of  cyanide  of  mercury,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  this  process. 
(Bunsen,  Fogg.  31,  139.) 

NH» 

Fc 

2  Hg    

3Cy 

HO  


Bnnscn. 

17 

••»• 

512     .... 

....      519 

28 

■••• 

8-44     .... 

....       8-58 

200 

•••• 

60-24     .... 

...     59-09 

78 

•  ••• 

23*50 

9 

•••• 

2-70 

NH*0,Hg«FcCy» 332    ....  10000 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Ferrocyanide  of  Potcusium,  K'FeCy*, 
3HgCy+4Aq. — 1.  Obtained  by  leaving  a  hot  solution  of  1  pt.  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  2  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury,  to  crystallize  by 
cooling.  (Kane,  Phil,  Mag,  J.  16,  128;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  25^  356;  also 
J,  pr,  Chem.  19,  405). — 2.  In  preparing  cyanide  of  mercury  from  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  mercuric  sulphate  ^p.  1 3)^  if  the  qnantity  of 
the  latter  salt  used  be  too  small,  the  cyaniae  of  mercury  produced  is 
mixed  with  crystals  of  the  compound  now  under  consideration.  (Kane.)— 
3.  On  boiling  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  mercuric  oxide,  and  filtering 
to  separate  the  precipitated  ferric  oxide,  pale  yellow  rhombic  crystals  are 
obtained  [probably  consisting  of  the  same  salt].  (Preuss,  Ann,  Pharm, 
29,  324.) 

Rhombic  tables,  of  a  somewhat  paler  yellow  colour  than  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.  (Kane.) — The  salt,  when  heated,  gives  up  its  water  and 
turns  white,  then  fuses,  gives  off  cyanogen  and  mercury,  and  moreover 
yields  the  decomposition-products  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The 
solution  throws  down  prussian  blue  from  ferrous  [ferric]  salts.  When 
freed  from  mercury  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  leaves  on  evaporation 
pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Kane.) 

The  salt  obtained  by  (3)  yields  when  heated,  vapour  of  mercury  and 
the  decomposition-products  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water.  If  the  mercury  be  removea  from  the  solution  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation  yellowish 
tables,  which,  when  treated  with  acids,  effervesce  and  give  off  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  With  iodide  of  potassium  the  solution  forms  crystals  of  the 
compound  of  cyanide  of  mercury  with  that  salt  (p.  1 9) ;  with  ferrous 
salts,  a  ligdt  blue;  with  ferric  salts,  a  dark  blue  precipitate;  with  mercuric 
nitrate,  white  translucent  flakes;  with  corrosive  sublimate,  a  white  preci- 
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pitate^  which  soon  tarns  yellowish;  with  protochloride  of  tin,  it  fonns  a 
pasty  mixture,  with  erolation  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Preoss.) 

OrytMUted.  Kane. 

2K  « 78-4  ....  13-10  12-91 

Fe 28-0  ....  4-68  4-47 

3  Hg 800-0  ....  M'13  ^  M-13 

6  Cy 156Q  ....  2607  26*71 

4  HO 360  ....  602  \ 6-78 

K^FcCy*,3HgCy  +  4 Aq    ....     598-4     ....  100-00     10000 

Mereurous  OohaUidcyanide  f — Cobaltidoyanide  of  potassium  forms  a 
thiek  white  precipitate  with  mereurons  nitrate.  (Gm.) 
It  does  not  precipitate  corrosive  sublimate. 

Cy<knide  of  Mercury  wiih  Chloride  of  CoibaU.  2CoCl,HjjCy. — Cry^-r 
talliies,  with  4  At.  water,  in  yellowish  red  nodules,  which  beeome  rose- 
coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  when  heated  give  off  water,  eyanogen, 
and  mercury.  Their  solution  is  blue  when  concept rated^  sose-colouced 
when  dilute.  (Poggiale.) 

Aqueoas  cjanide  of  nickel  and  potaasmm  forms,  with  mercnron^  nitrate,  a  bright 
yeUow  precipitate,  which  is  immodiatelj  converted  into  a  black  mixture  of  cyanide  of 
nickel  and  metallic  mercury,  while  cyanide  of  mercury  disscWes  in  the  liquid.  (Wtfhler.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Chloride  of  Nickel,  NiCl,HgCy. — Yields 
with  difficulty  greenish  blue  crystals^  containing  6  At.  water,  and  deli- 
quescing  in  the  air.  (Poggiale.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  Potassium  B  (p.  6)  added  to  solution  of  corrosire  sublimate, 
throws  down  white  flakes.  (Gm.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Formiak  of  Ammonia.  N |I',C'H*0* + HgCy. 
-r-Triangq}ar  prisms  which  decompose  at  200^,  yielding  water,  hydro- 
cyanic acidj  and  cyanide  of  mercery.  (Poggialoi  Compt.  rend.  23,  766.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Formiate  of  Pota$h. — The  crystals  obtained 
by  Wincjjler,  and  already  described  (p.  282). 

CvANiDE  OF  Silver.  AgCy. — Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white,  curdy 
precipitate  by  mixing  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  silver  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
or  an  alkaline  hydrocyanate.  An  excess  of  the  latter  redissolves  the 
precipitate.  (Scheele,  Opusc.  2,  1G5.)  It  is  obtained  in  the  state  of 
greatest  purity  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  silver 
^nd  potassium.  If  the  precipitation  be  made  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
containing  cyanate  or  carbonate  of  potash,  the  precipitated  cyanide  of 
silver  will  also  contain  cyanate  or  carbonate  of  silver,  which  may  be 
removed  by  digestion  in  nitric  acid;  but  if  the  cyanide  of  potassium  used 
pontaiiis  chloride  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  nitric  acid  will  not  remove 
the  impurities  thereby  introduced.  (Glassford  &  Napier,  J^hil.  Mag,  J, 
25,  66.) — Cyanide  of  silver  is  likewise  formed  by  ponrine  an  aqueous 
solution  of  pitcate  of  silver  upon  cyanide  of  zinc,  cyanide  of  nickel, 
Prussian  blue  (in  which  case  heat  is  required,  and  its  application  causes 
the  evolution  of  nitrous  gas),  or  cyanide  of  lead  (in  which  case  heat  must 
be  avoided,  because  it  wo^ld  cause  ^  separation  pf  metallic  silver);  the 
supernatant  liquid  then  contains  nitrate  of  zin(^  nickel,  iron,  or  lead. 
(Wbhler,  Pogg,  J,  23^.J-rThe  cyanide  of  silverj  after  washing,  must  be 
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drie4  at  a  temperature  below  126^,  because  at  that  tempeiatnre  it  assumes 
a  brownish  tint.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) 
After  drying  it  forms  a  white  powder. 

Cyanide  of  silver  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  light.  (Glassford  & 
Napier.) — When  heated  out  of  contact  of  air,  it  fuses,  gives  off  half  its 
cyanogen  (either  as  such,  or,  according  to  Thaulow,  as  carbazotic  gas)  with 
yioleut  effervescence  and  a  glow  extending  through  the  whole  mass,  and 
leaves  a  dull,   porous,   silver-white  globule   of  paracyanide  of  silver. 
Ai^'C^N*. — Cyanide  of  silver  fuses,  with  evolution  of  half  its  cyanogen, 
into  a  mass  which  is  red-brown  while  hot,  but  grey  when  cold,  and  can 
only  be  converted  into  pure  silver  by  fusion  in  contact  with  the  air. — It 
fuses  at  first  with  evolution  of  cyanogen]  but  afterwards  the  fusing  mass 
exhibits  an  appearance  of  luminosity,  and  violent  effervescence  takes 
place.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Fharm.  38,  21.) — It  melts  quietly  at  first,  then 
givps  off  cyanogen,  and  leaves  dicyanide  of  silver,  which  at  a  stronger 
beat  is  4ecomposed,  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat  and  escape  of  nitrogen 
gas  (or,  according  to  Ann.  Fharm.  50,  357,  of  a  combustible  gas),  and 
leaves  a  dull  white,  fused  carbide  of  silver  (VI,  146,  2),  which,  when 
treated  with  dilute  nitric' acid,  leaves  a  network  of  cbarcpaL  (Liebig  & 
Redtenbacher,  Ann.  Pharm.  38,  129.) — When  fused  in  an  open  capsule, 
or  in  the  bulb  of  a  glass  tube,  it  first  turns  brown,  then  bls^ck;  becomes 
affected  with  a  boiling  motion,  gives  off  gas  with  violenpe;  exhibits  a 
glow  commencing  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  rapidly  extending 
throughout  the  mass;  and  leaves  a  button  of  silver  having  a  dull  aspec^^ 
or  an  ash-grey  mass  of  paracyanide  of  silver.     The  gas  which  escapes 
appears   brown  from  particles  of  paracyanide  of  silver  mechanically 
carried  forward;   as  this  ^  has  the  same  composition  per  cent,   a^ 
cyanogen,  but  somewhat  different  properties,  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  carbazotic  gat.     Whilst  134  pts.  (1  At.)  cyanide  of  silver  give 
off  14'4  pts.  (somewhat  more  than  {  At.)  of  cyanogen  in  the  form  of 
carbazotic  gas,  there  remain  11*9  pts.  (not  quite  \  At.)  of  cyanogen  in 
the  form  of  paracyanogen,  united  with  the  whole  of  the  silver.     Hence 
this  silver-residue,  when  ignited  with  oxide  of  copper,  yields  2  vol.  carbonic 
acid  gas  to  1  vol.  nitrogen;  and  when  it  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
the  paracyanogen  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  blapk-browi^  mass. 
(Via.  Paracyanogen  and  Paracyanide  of  Silver.)  (Thaulow.) 

The  gas  evolved  in  the  ignition  of  cyanide  of  silver,  viz.,  carbazotic 
gas,  exhibits  the  following  characters  :  At— 4"^,  it  condenses  to  a  trans- 
parent and  colourless  liquid.  The  ga^  is  polourless;  has  a  density  of 
V73;  excites  tears;  irritates  the  respiratory  organs;  produces  nausea  an<i 
paleness  when  inhaled;  and  has  an  pdour  totally  different  from  that  of 
cyanogen. — It  burns  with  a  red  flame,  aud  is  not  decomposed  by  passing 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  Dilute  potash-ley  absorbs  it,  acquiring  thereby 
a  yellow  colour,  and  separating  a  substance  like  paracyanogen.  The  solu- 
tion mixed  with  iron-salts  does  not  yield  prussian  blue.  [The  process  here 
employed  for  forming  prussian  blue  conld  not  well  yield  it].  Potassium 
and  sodium  heated  in  the  gas,  bi;rn  i^nd  are  converted  into  carba^otides; 
the  aqueous  solution  of  these  compounds  undergoes  rapid  decomposition; 
it  does  not  form  prussian  blue  with  ferrous  salts.  [Why  was  not  a  ferroso- 
ferric  salt  added,  and  afterwards  hydrochloric  acid?]. — One  volume  of 
water  at  IS''  absorbs  4  vol.  of  the  gas.  The  resulting  solution,  which 
reddens  litmus,  soons  deposits  paracyanogen,  and  at  the  same  time  emits 
an  odour  of  cyanogen.  (ThauloTf,  J.  pr.  0/iem,  31,  220.) 

Liebig  {Ann.  Pharm.  50, 356)  finds  that,  oi|  the  one  hand,  the  residue 
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wbicb  remains  after  the  ignition  of  cyanide  of  silver,  yields  when  deoom* 
posed  by  oxide  of  copper,  2  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  to  1  vol.  nitrogen; 
and  on  tiie  other  hand,  that  the  gas  evolved  rThauIow^s  carbaiotic  gas) 
is  in  nowise  different  from  cyanogen.  Hen  tea  potassium  burned  in  it, 
and  was  converted  into  ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium. — [According  to 
my  own  experiments,  the  gas  evolved  from  heatod  cyanide  of  silver  has 
exactly  the  odour  of  cyanogen;  on  passing  it  into  aqueous  potash,  adding 
a  ferroso-ferric  salt  to  the  solution,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid,  prussian 
blue  is  formed  in  considerable  quantity.  Gm.] 

Chlorine  decomposes  cyanide  of  silver  in  presence  of  water,  yielding 
chloride  of  silver  and  free  cyanogen,  which  is  not  converted  into  chloride 
of  cyanogen  till  all  the  cyanide  of  silver  is  decomposed.  (Liebig,  Fogg. 
15,  571.) — Cyanide  of  silver  heated  with  half  its  weight  of  siuphur  is 
converted  into  sulphocyanide.  (0.  Henry,  •/.  Fharm.  23,  23.) — Strong 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  at  a  boiling  heat  decomposes  cyanide  of  silver, 
and  likewise  the  cyanogen  which  is  set  free.  (Ittner.)  A  mixtnre  of 
equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  boiled  with  cyanide  of  silver 
decomposes  it,  yielding  hydrocyanic  acid  and  snlphate  of  silver;  by  this 
means  cyanide  of  silver  may  be  separated  from  the  chloride.  (Glassford 
A  Napier,  Fkil.  Mag.  J.  25,  66.) — Hydrochloric  acid  instantly  decom- 
poses cyanide  of  silver,  yielding  chloride  of  silver  and  hydrocyanic  acid; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  it  into  sulphide  of  silver  and  hydrocyanic 
acid;  and  sulphide  of  potassium  into  sulphide  of  silver  and  cyanide  of 
potassium.  (Ittner.) — Aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  cyanide 
of  silver  yield,  by  mutual  decomposition,  chloride  of  silver  and  cyanide 
of  mercury.  (0.  Henry  8i  Boutron-Charland,  J,  Fharm,  22,  112.) — 
Cyanide  of  silver  boilea  with  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  or  iodide  of 
potassium,  yields  cyanide  of  potassium  and  chloride  or  iodide  of  silver. 
(Liebig,  Sckw.  49,  253.)  Similarly  with  chloride  of  sodium.  (0.  Henry.) 
— Cyanide  of  silver  dissolves  in  boiling  chloride  of  potassium,  sodium, 
barium,  calcium,  or  magnesium;  at  ordmary  temperatures,  however,  the 
solution  takes  place  but  slowly.  (Glassford  &  Napier.)  [Forming  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  dbc,  with  a  compound  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  Ac,  and  cyanide  of  silver.] — With  aqueous  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  cyanide  of  silver  forms  a  solution  which  yields  crystals  on 
evaporation.  It  likewise  dissolves  in  aqueous  ferrocyauide  of  potassium, 
forming  with  it  one  or  two  crystallizable  salts,  which  have  not  been 
further  examined. — It  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated 
therefrom  by  acids.  According  to  Wittstein,  it  likewise  dissolves  in 
carbonate,  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  succinate  of  ammonia,  and  in  a  large 
excess  of  hot  aqueous  sal-ammoniac. — It  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  separates  in  a  gelatinous  form  on  cooling;  but  the 
acid,  even  when  cold  and  very  dilute,  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it. 
(Thanlow,  J,  pr,  Chem,  31,  223  and  240.) — Other  dilute  oxygen-acids, 
and  likewise  caustic  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda,  neitlier  decompose  nor 
dissolve  it.  (Ittner.) 

Cyanide  of  silver  unites  with  other  metallic  cyanides  in  equal  numbers 
of  atoms,  forming  compounds  called  Arobntocyanides,  among  which 
thoi^e  which  are  formed  by  the  alkaline  cyanides  are  colourless  and  soluble 
in  water.  (Scheele  &  Ittner.) 

ArgerUoprussic  Acid,  HCy,AgCy1 — Obtained  by  precipitating  the 
baryta  from  argentocyanide  of  barium  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate. — Yellowish,  slightly  acid;  smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
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but  18   tolerably  permanent;    combines   readily  with   caustie  alkalis; 
slowly  with  alkaline  carbonates.  (Mcillct^  N.  J,  Fhai^m,  8,  443.) 

AmmoniO'Cyanide  of  Silver  % — ^When  a  dilate  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  poured  into  a  hot  mixture  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  the  mixture  left  to  cool  quietly,  large  shining  tables  are  formed. 
These  crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 

S've  off  all  their  ammonia,  and  become  milk-white.  (Liebig  &  Redten- 
bcher,  Ann,  Pkarm.  38,  129.) 

NUrocyanide  of  Stiver.  AgO,NO*+2AffCy. — Formed  by  dissolving 
recently  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver,  by  long-continued  boiling,  in  a 
somewhat  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  ox  silver.  As  the  liquid  cools 
somewhat  below  the  boiling  point,  long  white  shining  needles  are  pro- 
duced, by  which  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a  nearly  solid  mass.  These 
crystals  must  be  dried  between  filtering  paper,  without  being  previously 
washed  with  water.  They  do  not  contain  water.  When  heated,  they 
melt,  and  immediately  afterwards  detonate  somewhat  violently,  leaving 
cyanide  of  silver.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  them  by  forming  chlo- 
ride of  silver;  water,  by  dissolving  the  n*tr;ite  of  silver  and  separating 
the  pulverulent  cyanide.  (Wohler,  Poffg.  1,  234.) 

Crytiallized,  Or :  Wdbler. 

AgO,NO* 170  ....  38-58         3  Ag 324     ....     73*97    69*74 

2  AgCy   268  ....  6142  N0g,2Cy    114     ....     2603     

AgO,NO*,  +  AgCy  438  ....10000  438     ....  10000 

When  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  ponred  upon  dicyanide  of  copper, 
metallic  spangles  of  silver  immediately  separate  out;  on  the  application 
of  heat,  complete  decomposition  takes  place,  and  water  added  to  the 
filtrate  throws  down  cyanide  of  silver,  a  proof  that  the  compound  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  the  cyanide  had  been  formed.  [Perhaps  in  this 
manner : 

2Ca«Cy  +  5(AgO,NO')  =  AgO,NO«,2AgCy  +  4  (CuO.NO*)  +  2Ag]. 

Green  caproso-cupric  cyanide  immersed  in  silver-solution  is  converted 
into  a  black  substance,  which,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  deflagrates 
with  a  green  light  when  heated.  (Wohler,  Pogg.  1,  236.) 

Argentocyanide  of  Potasdum.  KCy,AgCy. — Discovered  by  Ittner. — 
Cyanide  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium. 
(Ittner.) — Iodide,  as  well  as  chloride  of^  silver,  dissolves  in  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  which  are  inso- 
luble in  alcohol.  (Liebig,  Schw,  49,  253.)  Sulphide  of  silver  does  not 
dissolve  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.)  But 
metallic  silver  dissolves  in  the  aqueous  solution  either  of  cyanide  or  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Bagration.) — 1  At.  chloride  of  silver  dissolves 
in  2  At.  aqueous  cyanide  ot  potassium,  forming  argentocyanide  of  potas- 
sium which  crystallizes  out  first,  and  chloride  of  potassium  which  remains 
in  the  mother-liquid.  This  compound  is  likewise  formed  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  cyanate  of  silver,  of  Ag'FeCy*  and  3AgCy,Fe'Cy',  by  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) — The  compound  is  prepared 
by  saturating  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  with  cyanide  of  silver,  and 
evaporating  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Ittner.) 

Regular  octohedrons,  often  with  scalar iform  depressions  in  the  faces; 
before  purification  by  recrystalliziug,  they  form  plumose,  striated  laminie. 
(Hammelsberg,  Pogg,  38,  376.)     Colourless,  six-sided  laminse  [probably 
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ociohednJ  ee^ents]  or  plamoso  crystals.  (Ittner.)  Sometimes  six-sided 
tables,  sometimes  small^  transparent,  rhombic  prisms,  which  appear  to 
contain  1  At.  water  and  become  turbid  ib  drying.  (Qlassford  A  Napier.) 
Permanent  in  the  air,  neatral  to  regetable  colours;  they  are  inodorous^ 
and  hare  m  sweet  taste^  but  leare  an  unpleasant  metallic  after-tastoi 
(Ittner.)    Pwmanently  bitter^  according  to  Qlassford  and  Napier. 

Baniiuelsberg.       GUssford  &  Napier. 
Gyitallized.  «.  5. 

K 39-2    ....     19'68     20-19    19*28    ....     18-59 

Ag  1080    ....     64-22     5258     5372     ....     51-48 

2Cy   520      ...     2610     2600     ....     2508 

KCy.AgCy...     199*2    ....  10000  9900  98-15 

The  crystals  analysed  by  Rammelsberff  had  been  preTioualy  dried  at 
150°,  whereby  they  lost  \  per  cent,  of  water.  Qlassford  &  Napier 
dried  their  crystals  at  105°,  because,  at  higher  temperatures,  the  crystals 
trere  found  to  become  brownish  and  friable,  a  are  the  six-sided  tables, 
5  the  rhombic  prisms,  which,  on  account  of  the  loss  observed  (indepen- 
dently of  the  drying  at  105"^),  oxe  likewise  supposed  to  contain  1  At. 
water. 

The  solution  of  the  salt  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current 
deposits  silver  at  the  cathode,  whilst,  at  the  anode,  if  it  consists  of  silver, 
an  equal  quantity  of  that  metal  is  dissolved.  (Napier,  Fhil,  Mag,  J,  25, 
879.)  The  solution  must  contain  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium;  other- 
wise the  positive  silver  plate  becomes  oovered  with  the  cyanide  of  silver 
as  it  forms,  and  this  compound  being  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity, 
stops  the  current  of  weak  batteries.  If  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  be 
placed  on  the  positive  side,  and  aqueous  argentocyanide  ot  potassium  on 
the  negative  side,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm^  a 
battery  of  four  pairs  is  sufficient  to  produce  rapid  decomposition.  During 
the  first  twelve  hours,  nothing  but  silver  is  deposited  at  the  negative 
pole;  but  afterwards  hydrogen  .gas  begins  to  escape, — a  proof  that 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  also  decomposed;  and  the  liquid  in  the  negative 
cell  then  acquires  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  exhibits  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  contains  merely  cyanide  of  potassium,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cyanide  of  silver.  It  is  omy  when  the  current  is  rather  strong  that 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  decomposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  as  well 
as  cyanide  of  silver,  and  consequently,  hydrogen  evolved.  If  the  posi- 
tive pole  consists  of  platinum,  a  feeble  current  is  sufficient  to  produce 
decomposition!  even  when  the  solution  does  not  contain  excess  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  cyanogen  set  free  at  the  positive  pole  dissolves  in 
the  liquid,  and  produces  a  dark  brown  colouring  and  a  blackish  precipi- 
tate. With  a  battery  of  eight  pairs,  however,  oxygen  gas  is  evolved  at 
the  positive  pole,  and  cyanide  of  silver  is  deposited  upon  it.  (Napier.) 

Light  blackens  the  crystals^  and  likewise  a  piece  of  paper  moistened 
with  the  aqueous  solution,  but  not  the  solution  itself.  (Qlassford  & 
Napier.)— Hydrosulphuric  acid  and  the  alkaline  hydrosulphates  throw 
down  sulphide  of  silver  from  the  solution.  (Ittner.) — All  the  stronger 
acids,  in  a  state  of  dilution,  and  even  acetic  acid,  precipitate  the  cyanide 
of  silver  from  the  solution;  and  the  precipitate  may  then  be  converted  by 
hydrochloric  acid  into  chloride  of  silver  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  whereas 
the  oxygen-acids  exert  no  further  action  upon  it.  An  action,  similar  to 
that  of  the  free  acids,  is  likewise  produced  by  the  salts  of  antimonic, 
stannous;  stanniC;  and  ferric  oxides,  which  throw  down  cjranide  of  silver 
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mixed  with  thd  oxide  contained  in  the  precipitant.  (Ittnor.)  The  caustic 
alkalis  and  their  hydrochlorates  exert  no  action  (Ittner);  neither  do  the 
alkaline  carbonates.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) — The  salt  dissolves  in  8  pts. 
of  cold  w&ter,  iii  1  part  of  boiling  water;  also  in  boiling  alcohol,  (torn 
which  it  crystallizes  oil  tiooling.  (Glassford  and  Napier;  comp.  Guj^- 
Lnssac,  Gilb.  5d--59.) 

ArgerUocpanide  afOaleittm. — ^^The  preeipitate  prodaced  bj  ejanide  &f 
mlcium  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silrer  dissolye^  in  excess  of  the  latter, 
fonnine  a  liquid  which  is  not  oleaded  either  bj  sal-ammoniao  or  hj 

hydrochloric  acid.  (Scheele.) 

Chromidcyanide  of  Silver,  SAgpyfii^Cy*. — Chromidcyanide  of  potas- 
siaili  fornis  a  white  precipitate  with  silVer-salts.  The  dried  precipitate 
is  resolved  by  heat  into  cyanogen  gas,  silver,  and  C3ranide  of  chromium. 
By  hydrosulphbrie  acid  and  water,  it  is  Converted  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
kydrochromidcyanie  acid.  (Bdekmann^  Lidng  Chim.  org,  1^  174.) 

Argentocyanide  qf  Manganese, — MnCy,AffCy. — Formed  by  precipi- 
tating a  manganons  salt  with  argentocyanide  of  silver.  The  greyish 
white  precipitate  (bluish  white  according  to  Gay-Lussac:  white  according 
to  Gm.),  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  liydrocyanic  acid, 
chloride  o^  mancranese,  and  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver.  (Ittner.) — 
According  to  (jfTassford  and  Napier,  manganous  sulph&te  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  argentocyanide  of  potassium. 

Manganidcganide  of  Silver,  3AgCy,Mn*Cy'. — Manganidcyanide  of 
potassium  yields,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  jellowish  brown  precipitate, 
which,  if  tne  silver-salt  is  in  excess,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  free  acid  is 
present,  assumes,  after  a  while,  a  scarlet  colour,  but  recovers  its  brown 
hue  when  washed.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg,  42,  117.) 

Argentocyanide  of  Zinc, — Argentocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  white 
precipitate  with  zinc-salts.  (Ittilef,  Glassford  &  Napief.) 

Argentocyanide  of  Cadmium, — Cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potatoiilfii 
forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in 
excess  of  the  cjranide  of  c^dihium  &nd  potassium,  and  from  which  nitric 
acid  throws  down  cyanide  of  silver.  (Rtttuinelsberg.) 

Argentocyanide  of  Lead, — Argentocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  white 
precipitate  with  lead-salts.  (Ittner.) 

Argentocyanide  of  Iron. — Ferrous  salts  form,  with  argentocyanide  of 
potassium,  a  greenish  precipitate  (white,  according  to  Gay-Lnssac;  brown- 
ish white,  according  to  Glassf.  &  Nap.;  brownish  yellow- white,  accord- 
ing to  Gm.),  which  is  resolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  protocyanide  of 
iron,  chloride  of  silver,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  insoluble  in  acids. 
(Ittner.)  It  is  capable  of  combining  with  ammoniii.  (Motithiers,  N,  J. 
>A(im.  11,  259.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Silver.  C«N«FeAg*=Ag*FeCy'.— The  whit^  preei- 
pitate which  ferrocyanide  of  potassiiim  fbt^ms  with  silver-salts.  It 
acquires  a  bluish  tint  by  exposure  to  the  air  (Ittner),  or  when  dried  At 
too  high  a  temperature.  When  heated,  it  first  gives  off  the  cyanogen 
belonging  to  the  silver,  then  the  nitrogen  of  the  cyanide  of  iron,  and  is 
converted,  with  emission  of  a  glowing  light,  into  a  mixture  of  silver 
(which  may  be  extracted  by  mercury),  and  bicarbide  of  iron  (Befseliai^ 
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SAiP.  30,  51). — It  dissolyes,  with  Bome  decomposition,  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
leaving  a  yellowish  residue;  the  coloorless  solution,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  deposits  crystalline  grains  of  sulphate  of  silver.  (Berzelias,  Sckw. 
BO,  51.) — Nitric  acid  immediately  decomposes  this  white  compound, 
extracting  4  of  its  silver,  and  converting  it  into  the  orange-yellow  com- 
pound 3AgCy,Fe*Cy'.  (Glassford  &  Napier.)  Other  aci£,  even  hydro- 
chloric acid,  exert  no  decomposing  action.  (Ittner.)  Aqueous  potash 
forms  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  separates  oxide  of  silver.  (Ittner.) 
Aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  the  compound,  forming  argento- 
cyanide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Glassford  &  Napier,  FhU.  Mag, 

J.  25,  71): 

Ag^eCy*  +  4KCy  -  2(KCy,AgCy)  +  K«FcCy». 

The  precipitate  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  an  opalescent  liquid,  but 
is  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

Ferridcyanide  of  Silver.  C«N>Ag>,C«N»Fe*=3AgCy,Fe*Cy*.-.Ferrid. 
cyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  thick,  oi*anffe-ye)low 
precipitate.  (6m.)  This  precipitate,  heated  under  water  to  about  66^, 
turns  green,  and  afterwards  retains  that  colour.  If  the  precipitate  retains 
a  small  quantity  of  acid  or  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  does  not  turn  green  till 
heated  in  the  dry  state. — When  treated  with  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  conrerted  into  ferrid- 
cyanide of  potassium  and  cyanide  of  silver;  with  a  large  quantity,  into 
ferridcyanide  and  argentocyanide  of  potassium.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) 

3AgCy,Pc«Cy»  +  SKCy  -  SKCy,Fc»Cy»  +  3AgCyj 
and: 

3AgCy,Pe»Cy»  +  6KCy  -  3KCy,Pc»Cy»  +  3(KCy,AgCy). 

The  precipitate  dissolves  quickly  in  ammonia^  forming  a  yellow  solution; 
also  in  hot  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  becoming  turbid  as  it  cools; 
but  not  in  other  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

Argentocyanide  of  Cobalt!  CoCy,AgCy  f — The  pale  red  precipitate 
which  cobalt-salts  form  with  argentocyanide  of  potassium.  (Glassford  h 
Napier.) 

CobaUidcyanide  of  SUver.  C«N«AgH?N»Co»=3AgCy,Co*Cy»t  —  Co- 
baltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  silver-salts. 
(Gm.)  IT  The  precipitate  is  white,  curdy,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acids;  it  is  anhydrous,  and  not  altered  by  exposure  to  light.  (Zwenger, 
Ann.  Fharm.  62,  177.) 

Zwenger. 

2  Co 69    •— I  71.05  70«74 

3  Ag 324     ...J  '*  "*      ••  -     ^"  '* 

12  c  72    ....     13-35    13-56 

6  N  84    ....     15-60 

Ag»Co»Cy« 539     ....  100-00 

Ammonio-cobaUidcyanide  of  Silver.  NH',HO,Ag*Co*Cy*. — Cobaltid- 
cyanide  of  silver  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a  solution,  which,  when 
evaporated,  yields  the  animonio-cobaltidcyanide  in  colourless  transparent 
prisms.  These  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  do  not  lose  weight, 
either  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  a  heat  of  100°.  At  170**,  water  and 
ammonia  (together  amounting  to  4*97  pts.)  so  off,  and  cobaltidcyanide  of 
silver  remains  undecomposed.  Acids  readily  withdraw  the  ammonia. 
(Zwenger.) 
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Zwenger. 

sA^!!"r.Z!.!!Z.'"  324}-  ^^'^^  ^^'^2  ....  67-15 

7  N  ZZZ'ZZZ  98  ....  17-37 

12  c  72  ....  12-75     12-57 

4  H  4  ....  0-71     1-11    ....      0-81 

1  O  8  ....       1-42 

NH8,H0,AgKk)*Cy«     565    ....  lOO'OO  T- 

Argentocyanide  of  Nickel.  NiCy,AgCjr? — Cyanide  of  nickel  and 
potaasinm,  added  to  a  solution  of  silver,  throws  down  white  flocks,  which 
remain  white  when  exposed  to  light,  and  dissolve  in  ammonia,  but  not  in 
nitric  acid.  (F.  &  E.  Rodgers.) 


Cuproeyanide  of  Silver, — a.  AgCy,Cu'Cy  ? — Cuprocyanide  of  potas- 
sium A  yields,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which 
becomes  bluish  grey  when  treated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  silver  soln* 
tion,  and  yellowish  white  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  a  small  quantity 
of  cyanogen  beiug  at  the  same  time  evolved.  (Rammelsberg.) 

6.  SAgC^jCu'Cy? — Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  B  forms,  with  solution 
of  silver,  white,  curdy  flakes,  which  soon  turn  violet  and  afterwards  black 
(Gm.),  and  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  potassium-salt  B.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Argentocyanide  of  Copper,  CuCy,AgCy1 — ^Argentocyanide  of  potas- 
sium forms,  with  ouprio  salts,  a  bluish  white  precipitate  (light  green, 
according  to  Glassford  8t  Napier),  from  which  acids  extract  the  copper, 
and  separate  cyanide  of  silver.  (Ittner.) 

Argentocyanide  of  Ifei*cury.  HgCy,AgCy? — Argentocyanide  of  po- 
tassium forms  a  white  precipitate  with  corrosive  sublimate  (Glassford  Sc 
Napier);  so  likewise  does  cyanide  of  mercury  and  potassium  with  silver- 
salts.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Nitrate  of  Silver,  AgO,NO',2HjpCy. — On 
mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  cyanide  of  mercury, 
this  compound  separates,  after  a  while,  in  transparent  and  colourless 
prisms,  which  are  small  if  the  solutions  are  cold,  and  large^  like  those  of 
nitre,  if  they  are  hot.  (Wohler,  Fogg.  1,  231.) 

CryitaUixed.  Wdhler.  Johnston. 

AgCNO*   170    ....    37-12    37*96    3753 

2UgC7 252     ....     55-02     53-74     54-54 

4  Aq  36     ....       7-86    7-60     7*93 

AgO,NO«  +  2HgCy  +  4 Aq.  .    458     ....  lOO'OO    99-30    10000 

The  crystals  give  off  7*6  per  cent,  of  water,  even  below  100°,  and 
are  converted  into  a  white,  opaque  mass,  which,  when  heated  above 
100°,  melts  to  a  transparent  liquid,  then  boils,  and  immediately  after- 
wards detonates  violently  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  the  purple-red 
flame  which  is  characteristic  of  cyanogen;  cyanide  of  silver  remains 
behind,  and  a  sublimate  of  mercury  is  found  to  have  been  formed.— 
Hydrochloric  acid  eliminates  hydrocyanic  acid;  then,  on  evaporation, 
chlorine  is  given  off,  and  chloride  of  silver  remains  behind  (32*2  per 
cent.),  together  with  chloride  of  mercuiy.  The  aqueous  solution,  mixed 
with  chloride  of  barium,  yields  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  while 
cyanide  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  baryta  remain  in  solution. — Hydro- 

TOL.  Tin.  3> 
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cyanic  acid^  added  to  tbe  solution,  throws  down  all  the  silver  in  the  form 
of  cyanide;  and  the  sopematant  liquid,  when  evaporated,  gives  off  the 
nitric  acid,  and  leaves  53*74  per  cent,  of  cyanide  of  mercury. — Alkalis 
throw  down  cyanide  of  silver. — The  crystals  dissolve  very  sparingly  in 
cold  water,  but  much  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  from  which  they 
separate  again  on  cooling.  They  are  soluble  without  decomposition  in 
boiling  nitric  acid,  and  dissolve  m  alcohol  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  in  water.  (Wohler,  eomp.  Johnston,  FhiL  Trans.  1839,  117.) 

In  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver  in  nitrate  of  mercury,  no  precipitate 
in  fontied  by  nitric  acid  or  nitiate  of  silver;  but  hydrocyanic  acid  added 
to  such  a  solution,  throws  down  cjraoide  of  silver,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
or  a  metallic  chloride  throws  down  chloride  of  silver.  (Waekenrodcr, 
Ann,  Fharm.  41,  317.) 

Protoctanide  of  Gold,  or  Aurotjs  Ctanidb.  AuCy. — FormaHan. 
-^Cyanide  of  calcium  forms  a  white  [1]  precipitate  with  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  (Scheele);  cjranide  of  potassium  »>rm8  an  orange-yellow 
precipitate.  (Ittner.)  The  precipitate  is  yellow,  crystalline,  dissolves  in 
excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  reappears  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  disappears  on  the  addition  of  a  larger  Quantity. 
(Haidlen  &  Fresenius.)  The  concentrated  normal  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  (VI.  216),  even  when  in  excess,  is  not  precipitated  by  cyanide  of 
potassium,  bat  merely  decolorized,  because  auro-cyanide  of  potassium  is 
fonned,  which  crystallizes  on  evaporation.  (Rammelsberg.)-— Figuier's 
statement  that  the  normal  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  also  fomu  the  yellow 
precipitate  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  likewise  contradicted  by  Himly. 
— That,  in  this  case,  terchloride  of  gold,  yields,  not  tercyanide  but  proto- 
Cyanide  of  gold,  is  due  to  the  evolution  of  2  At.  cyanogen. — The  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold  does  not  become  turbid  when  mixed  with  aqueous 
(syanide  of  mercury;  but,  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  the  mixture  forms  a 
precipitate  resembling  cyanide  of  palladium.  (G.  Rose,  Poff^.  23,  173.) 
r-^This  mixture,  when  evaporated,  gives  off  cyanogen  gas,  and  leaves  a 
mixture  of  aureus  cyanide  and  chloride  of  mercury.  (DeSerre.) — Aqueous 
aurocyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  dees 
not  yield  a  precipitate  of  aureus  cyanicle  till  the  mixture  is  heated. 
(Himly,  Carty,  Glassford  &  Napier.) — Corrosive  sublimate,  added  to 
aurocyanide  of  potassium,  immediately  throws  down  the  yellow  com- 
pound. (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  42,  132.) 

Preparation,  1.  The  cyanide  of  gold  is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous 
solution  of  aurocyanide  of  potassium,  by  heating  that  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  of  aqueous  aurocyanide  of  potassium 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  transparent  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is 
heated  to  50^,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  aureus  cyanide  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  a  lemon-yelkw  crystalline  powder ;  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dr3mess  over  the  watei^batb,  in  order  to  prodnce  complete 
decomposition,  whereupon  the  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  given  off;  and  the  residue,  which  consists  of  cyanide  of  gold  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  is  washed  with  water,  in  a  situation  not  exposed 
to  sunshine,  in  order  to  remove  the  chloride  of  potaseium.  (R.  Himly, 
Ann,  Pharm,  42, 157.)'— The  solution  of  aurocyanide  of  potassium  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  hydrochlorio 
or  nittie  acid,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  tho- 
roi^hly  washed  with  ice-cold  watter.-^Tke  concentrated  BolutioB  el  the 
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cUoride  of  gold  may  likewiBe  be  tn^rsatarated  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
siam  till  the  anrous  cjanide  first  precipitated  is  re-dissolyed ;  the  inixtarb 
evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  resiane  heated  with  hydrochloric  or  nitrie 
acid^  to  decompose  the  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  the  excess  of  acid  expelled 
by  evaporation,  and  the  drv  residue  washed  with  cold  water.  The  pro- 
duct thus  obtained  may,  however,  be  contaminated  with  silica^  if  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  has  been  prepared  in  an  earthen  erucible,<--(GlaB8«> 
ford  &  Napier,  PhU.  Mag.  J,  25,  61).  —  J.  Carty,  {PkiX.  Mag,  3.  24, 515) 
mixes  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  with  a  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  sufficient  to  redissolve  Uie  precipitate;  boils  the  liquid  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid;  washes  the  precipitated  yellow  powder;  and 
dries  it  a  gentle  heat. 

2.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  with  cyanide  of 
potassium, — Figuier  (j.  Pharm,  22,  329,)  cautiously  adds  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  6  pts.  water  to  a  normal  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  (VI,  216),  containing  5  pts.  water  to  1  pt.  chloride  of  gold,  till  a  co- 

fious  lemon-yellow  preoipitate  is  prodoced,  which  then  slowly  settles  down. 
f  a  larger  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  be  used,  the  precipitate  has  a 
dirty  yellow  colour,  and  is  more  quickly  deposited  ;  a  still  larger  quan- 
tity renders  it  orange-yellow,  but  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acia  restores 
the  lemon-yellow  colour. 

8.  By  mixing  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  gold  with  cyanide  of 
mercury,  evaporating  to  dr3mess,  and  extracting  the  resulting  chloride  of 
mercury  from  the  residue  by  water : 

AuCP  +  3HgC7  »  3Hga  +  AuCy  +  2Cy. 

Deflerre  (/.  Pharm,  24,  27,)  adds  to  the  solution  of  2  pts.  gold  in  heated 
aqna-regia,  a  solution  of  3  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury  in  6  pts.  water ; 
evaporates,  stirring  all  the  while,  till  the  residue  turns  yellow ;  digests 
the  residue  in  24  pts.  of  water,  which  leaves  cyanide  of  gold  nndissolved; 
mixes  the  decanted  solution  with  1  pt.  cyanide  of  mercury ;  evaporates 
again ;  redissolves  in  water,  which  again  leaves  cyanide  of  gold ;  and 
repeats  this  solution,  decantation,  and  evaporation  from  1  to  3  times,  as 
long  as  lemon-yellow  cyanide  of  gold  continues  to  separate,  not  however 
adding  cyanide  of  mercury  at  each  repetition  of  the  process.  A  small 
quantity  of  aqua-regia  must  however  be  added  before  each  evaporation; 
otherwise  brick-red  cyanide  of  gold  will  be  left  undissolved.-* [Si nee, 
according  to  the  preceding  equation,  199  pts.  (1  At.)  gold,  require 
3  .  126  pts.  (3  At.)  cyanide  of  mercury,  =  199  :  378,  it  would  per- 
haps be  better  to  take  at  once  2  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury  to  1  part  of  dis- 
isolved  gold.] — This  process  yielos  only  half  as  much  cyanide  of  gold  as 
might  bo  expected,  tne  other  half  forming,  in  fact,  a  soluble  compound 
w^ith  tho  cyanide  of  mercury.  The  dried  residue  should  therefore  be 
washed,  not  with  water,  but  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of 
mercury  and  the  excess  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  but  only  a  trace  of 
cyanide  of  gold.  With  this  precaution  the  process  gives  very  good 
results.     (Desfosses.) 

4.  By  heating  hydrate  of  auric  oxide  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  eva- 
porating the  mixture  to  dryness ; 

AuO»  +  3HCy  -  3H0  +  AuCy  +  2Cy  ?. 

The  hydrate  prepared  with  magnesia,  according  to  Pelletier's  process, 
(Vt,  208,)  assumes,  when  boiled  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  first  a 
blackish  green,  and  then,  on  boiling,  a  fine  yellow  colour,— and  the 
fesidne  obtained  by  gentle  evaporation  does  not  require  washing. 
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5.  On  evaporating  a  solution  of  teicyanide  of  gold  in  boiling  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  a  protocjanide  of  gold  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
powder,  2  At.  cyanogen  being  probably  decomposed  at  the  same  time. 
(Carty.) 

ProperUei.  Lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder,  iridescent  in  sunshine, 
and  appearing,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  regular  six-sided 
tables.  (Himly.)  Inodorous,  tasteless,  and  permanent  in  the  air. 
(Figuier.)    Permanent  in  the  air.  (Ghissford  &  Kapler.) 

Glaasford  &  Rammels- 

Himlf.      Carty.       Napier.       Iwreinor.       berg.    FSgnier. 

An....  199  ....  88-44  ....  8784  ....  87*95  ,...    88-18    ....     8819    ....     76    ....     75 
Cy....     26  ....  11-56 

AuCy  225  ....10000 

The  powder  is  anhydrous,  and  therefore  merely  requires  to  be  freed 
from  hygroscopic  water  by  drying  in  vacuo.  (Himly.) 

Decompositions,  Protocyauide  of  gold,  when  dry,  is  not  altered  by 
exposure  to  suoshine,  but,  when  moist,  it  acquires  a  dingy  yellow  colour, 
with  a  tinge  of  green.  (Himly.)  By  ignition  it  is  resolved  into  cyanogen 
gas  and  metallic  gold.  (Figuier,  Himly,  and  otherd.)  According  to 
Proust,  it  is  resolved  into  water,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
a  mixture  of  gold  and  charcoal.  When  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it 
burns  away  with  a  glimmering  light,  leaving  metallic  gold.  (Rammels- 
berg.)  It  is  not  decomposed  or  dissolved  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  even  at  a  boiling  heat.  (Figuier,  Himly.) 
When  recently  precipitated,  it  is  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid.  (Glassford  &  Napier.)  It  is  converted  into 
metallic  gold  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  and  very  slowly  decomposed  by 
boiling  aqua-regia.  (Carty.)  Oil  of  vitriol,  caustic  alkalis,  and  alkaline 
carbonates,  colour  it  green,  but  the  yellow  colour  is  restored  on  tbe  ad- 
dition of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Jewreinov,  J,  pr,  Chenu  32,  242.)  Aureus 
cyanide  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  hydrosulphate 
of  ammonia  dissolves  it  completely  after  a  while,  forming  a  colourless 
liauid  from  which  acids  throw  down  sulphide  of  gold.  (Himly.)  It  dis- 
solves in  ammonia.  (Glassford  &  Napier.)  It  is  not  altered  by  cold 
potash- ley;  but  a  strong  solution  of  potash  at  a  boiling  heat  converts  it 
into  brown  pulverulent  gold  and  aurocyanide  of  potassium.  [Himly.] 
[What  becomes  of  the  oxygen  of  the  potash;  is  cyanate  of  potasli  likewise  formed  ?] 

The  compound  dissolves  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  (Glassford  &  Napier); 
also  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.     (Figuier,  Himly.) 

Protocyauide  of  gold  unites  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  with  other  me- 
tallic cyanides,  forming  compounds  called^  urocyanuf^^,  among  which  those 
of  the  alkalis  are  colourless  and  soluble  in  water.  Those  which  contain 
the  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  salt  of 
the  heavy  metal  with  aurocjanide  of  potassium;  they  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and,  when  treated  with  an  alkali,  give  up  the  cyanide  of  gold 
together  with  the  cyanide  which  was  united  with  the  other  heavy  metal, 
leaving  the  oxide  of  that  metal  undissolved.     (Ittner.) 

Tercyanide  of  Gold,  or  Auric  Cyanide  ?  AuCy*  [or  HCy,AuCy'  ?]  Dis- 
covered by  K.  Himly. — Freparaiion,  1.  It  may  be  separated  from  aurid- 
cyanide .  of  potassium  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  stronger  acids.— * 
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2,  More  conv^eniently:  An  aqneous  solution  of  auridcyanide  of  potassium 
is  mixed  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver;  the  liquid^  containing  the  excess 
of  the  silyer-salt,  together  with  nitrate  of  potash,  is  filtered;  the  precipi- 
tate, consisting  of  AgCy,  AuCv*,  thoroughly  washed  with  water;  then  dif- 
fused in  water,  and  decomposed  with  frequent  agitation,  and  at  the  ordinary, 
or  at  a  very  slightly  elevated  temperature  (otherwise  a  yellow  colouring 
will  appear,  and  protocyanide  of  gold  will  be  formed),  by  a  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  not  sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole  ;  and  the  filt]at3 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  lime.  —  3.  Aurid- 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid  and  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  the  residue  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  silico-fluoride  of  potassium,  and  left  to  evaporate. 
(Himly.)  The  tercyanide  of  gold  thus  obtained  generally  has  a  yellowish 
colour,  arising  from  the  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  protocyanide; 
it  mnst  therefore  be  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water 
or  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air  or  in  vacuo ;  for 
the  application  of  heat  would  reproduce  cyanide  of  gold.  (Himly.) 

Large  colourless  lamina)  and  tables,  containing  6  At.  water  of  crystal- 
lization. (Himly.) 

They  fuse  at  50°,  first  giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  yielding  a  lower 
cyanide  of  gold,  then  cyanogen  gas,  and  leave  carbide  of  gold,  which 
readily  bums  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  pure  gold.  The  aqueous 
solution,  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  deposits  part  of  the  gold 
in  the  form  of  protocyanide.  A  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
exerts  no  reducing  action.  Mercurous  cr  mercuric  nitrate,  heated  with 
the  solution,  throws  down  protocyanide  of  gold,  while  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury remains  in  solution.  Corrosive  sublimate  forms  no  precipitate  even 
when  the  solution  is  heated.  Tercyanide  of  gold  does  not  become  moist 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  dissolves  in  water  in  every  proportion,  and 
almost  as  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Himly.) 

CrytialliMed.  Himly.  Second  Calcuiaiion. 

Au 199    ....     60-12    69-89           Au  199  ....  60-12 

3  Cy 78    ....    23-57                                3  Cy  78  ....  23-57 

6Aq 54     ....     16-31                                     HCy   27  ....  8-16 

3  Aq  27  ....  8-15 

AuCy»,6Aq.     331     ....  100-00  HCy,AuCy»+3Aq.  331     ....  100-00 

[As  Himly  only  determined  the  quantity  of  gold,  he  has  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  compound  is  really  AuCy^-|-6  Aq;  it  is  nioie  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  real  composition  is  that  which  is  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  under  the  head  of  "  Second  Calculation."  For  in  the  decom- 
position of  AgCy,  AuCy*  by  HCl,  the  products  formed  must  be  AgCland 
HCy,  AuCy'  (auripruesic  acid),  and  similarly  in  the  other  modes  of  pre- 
paration. It  is  likewise  observed  by  Himly  himself  that  the  compound 
when  heated,  gives  off  at  first,  not  cyanogen  but  hydrocyanic  acid. J 

Amimonio-protocyanide  of  Gvld — The  solution  of  protocyanide  of 
gold  in  hot  aqueous  ammonia  yields,  on  cooling,  a  large  quantity  of  the 
compound  in  grey  shining  laminie,  which  are  easily  deprived  of  their 
ammonia,  either  by  a  gentle  heat  or  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Carty). 

Aurocyanide  of  Ammonivm.  KH*Cy,AuCy. — Foimed  by  mixing  the 
saturated  aqneous  solutions  of  aurocyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia;  precipitating  therefrom  the  sulphate  of  potash  fmd  excess  of 
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ulphaie  of  ftmmonia  by  absolato  aloohol;  uid  leaTing  ibe  fiUiftid  to 
evaporate  to  the  orjsialUuDg  point.  Very  small,  ooloorless,  anhydrous 
orystiJs,  having  a  strongly  metallic  taste.  They  are  resolved,  between 
200^  and  250 ,  into  cyanide  of  ammonium,  which  evaporates,  and  a 
residue  of  cyanide  of  gold,  which  retains  the  form  of  the  orystals. 
(Himly,  Ann.  Fkarm.  42,  342.) 

CryitaiUzed.  Hinly. 

NHHJy 44    ....     16-36    16-10 

Au    199    ....    73-97     7364 

Cy    26    ....      9-67     1026 

NHK:y,AuCy  269    ....  10000    100-00 

Auridcyanide  of  Ammonium.  NHHyy,AaGy*.^Hydrated  auric  oxide 
is  added  to  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  distilling  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  with  sal-ammoniac  and  water,  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
dissolve ;  the  colourless  filtrate  is  heated,  which  causes  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonia  to  escape;  the  filtrate  evaporated  over  the  water-bath, 
during  which  process  it  becomes  covered  with  a  rusty  yellow  film ;  the 
dry  residue  exhausted  with  water;  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  till 
it  crystallises. — Large,  colourless,  four-  and  six-sided  tables.  At  100° 
they  give  off  5*06  per  cent,  of  water  and  turn  reddish-white;  at  a  higher 
temperature,  they  turn  yellow  and  give  off  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia; 
and  when  ignited  in  the  air  leave  58*7  per  cent,  of  pure  gold.  They 
dissolve  reaculy  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 
(Himly,  Ann,  Fharm,  42,  343.) 

Crystallized,  Himly. 

NH^Cy 44  ....  12-98 

An    199  ....  58-70     58-71 

SCy 78  ....  23-01 

2  HO 18  ....      6-31     5-06 

NH<Cy,AuCy»  +  2Aq....     339     ....  10000 

The  rusty  yellow  substance  (vid,  tup,),  which  separates  on  evapo- 
rating the  solution,  detonates  slightly  when  heated;  is  insoluble  in  water, 
acids,  alkalis,  alcohol,  or  ether;  and  consists  perhaps  of  aurate  of  ammonia 
(VI,  222).  Hiraly. 

Aurocyanide  of  Potasnum.  KCy,AuCjr. — The  easiest  mode  of  form- 
ing this  compound  is  to  dissolve  protocyanule  of  gold  in  aqueous  cyanide 
of  potassium.  But,  according  to  Prince  Peter  Bagratiun  (J,  pr,  Chem. 
31,  367),  gold  precipitated  by  green  vitriol  likewise  dissolves  in  that 
liquid,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat;  even  a  plate  of  gold  will  dissolve 
in  it,  espeoialJy  if  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  the  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  of  the  air.     Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  likewise  dissolves 

fold,  tbovgh  in  much  smaller  quantity,  even  after  continued  digestion. 
In  this  case,  as  shown  by  Eisner  {J.  pr.  Chem,  37,  333),  access  of  air 
IS  necessary,  and  potash  is  formed  at  the  same  time : 

2KCy  -1-  Au  +  O  =  KCy,AuCy  +  KO. 

As  the  cyanide  of  potassium  used  by  Bagration  contained  cyanate  of 
potash,  the  oxygen  was  perhaps  partly  supplied  by  this  latter  compoundj. 
^Auric  oxide,  both  anhydrous  and  hydrated,  and  aurate  of  ammonia, 
likewise  dissolve  completely  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  form 
Hfm  compound.    According  to  Himly,  the  solution  of  the  hydrated  oxide 
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is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  In  this  reaotion^  Htmlj  toppose* 
that  cjanate  of  potash  is  formed  as  well  as  free  potash^  as  shown  by  the 
following  equation : 

Au08  +  3KCy  «  KCy,AuCy  +  KCyO»  +  KO. 

Hence,  according  to  Uiraly,  this  solution  of  hydrated  aurio  oxide  when 
evaporated  gives  off  ammonia,  proceeding  from  the  decomposition  of 
cyanate  of  potash. 

Preparation,  1 .  Aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  is  saturated  by  agi« 
tation  with  protocyanide  of  gold,  and  the  yellow  [?]  filtrate  evaporated 
to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Ittner.) — 77  pts.  of  cyanide  of  gold  requiro 
23  pts.  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  water.  (Himly.) 

2.  For  every  1  pt.  of  gold  to  be  dissolved,  6  pts.  of  C3ranide  of 
potassium  are  dissolved  in  from  twice  to  four  times  their  quantity  of 
water*  In  the  filtrate  heated  to  88°,  are  immersed  two  plates  of  gold, 
the  smaller  of  which  is  connected  by  a  copper  wire  witn  the  negative 
pole  of  a  three-pair  battery  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  the  other,  which  is 
several  times  larger,  with  the  positive  pole.  Of  the  gold  which  dissolves 
quickly  at  the  positive  pole,  only  a  small  quantity  is  at  first  deposited 
in  brown  crystalline  granules  on  tlie  negative  gold  plate,  where  at  the 
same  time  a  slight  disengagement  of  gas  takes  place.  After  a  few  hours, 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  found  to  be  saturated  with  cyanide  of  gold; 
and  when  that  point  is  attained,  the  quantity  of  gold  deposited  at  the 
negative  pole  is  equal  to  that  which  is  dissolved  in  the  same  time  at  the 
positive  pole.  In  this  manner  half  an  ounce  of  gold  yields,  in  a  few 
nours,  1  oz.  of  crystals  of  aurocyanide  of  potassium.  (Glassford  &  Napier^ 
Fhil,  Mag.  J.  25,  61.) 

3.  By  dissolving  auric  oxide  (prepared  by  precipitating  chloride  of 
gold  with  magnesia,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
filtering  through  muslin  into  water,  which  precipitates  the  oxide)  in 
aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) 

4.  By  dissolving  fulminating  gold  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium, 
wherenpon  ammonia  is  evolved.  (Himly.) — The  fulminating  gold  pre- 
cipitated by  excess  of  ammonia  from  a  solution  of  7  pts.  of  gold  in  aqua- 
regia,  and  well  washed,  is  added  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  6  pts.  of 
pure  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  colourless  solution,  if  not  too  dilute, 
yields  crystals  as  it  cools:  the  mother-liquid,  on  further  evaporation, 
yields  merely  an  impure  salt,  containing  much  potash ;  hence  it  is  best 
to  evaporate,  after  mixing  it  with  excese  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  free 
the  remaining  aureus  cyanide  from  chloride  of  potassium  by  digestion 
in  water.  The  cyanide  of  gold  thus  obtained  may  be  converted  into 
anrocyanide  of  potassium  by  the  first  method  (23  pts.  cyanide  of  potassium 
to  77  pts.  cyanide  of  gold). — The  resulting  crystals  are  purified  by  dis- 
solving them  in  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water  and  crystallizing. 
Crystallization  takes  place  very  quickly  as  the  liquid  cools;  in  10  minutes, 
prisms  an  inch  long  are  formed.  (Himly,  Ann,  Pkajin,  42,  160.) 

Propertiea.  Large,  colourless  (yellow,  aoeording  to  Ittner  only), 
transparent  crystals.  Rhombic  octohedrons  united  endwise  into  long 
prisms,  like  those  of  sulphur.  (Himly.) — White  nacreous  scales.  (Meillet.) 
— Has  a  saline  sweetish  taste,  with  a  somewhat  metallic  after-taste 
(Himly) ;  metallic  f Ittner) ;  bitter  and  metallic  (Glassford  &  Napier). — 
Permanent  In  the  air  (Himly),  eren  in  sunshine  (Jewreinov,  /.  pr,  Oketa. 
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The  erjrsials  contain,  aeeording  to  Rammelsberg,  3*99,  aeoording  io 
Himhr,  3*76  per  cent,  of  water.  [2  At  water  would  amount  to  5  per 
centj 

While  Rammelsberg  and  Himlj,  bj  aapersaturating  ohloride  of  gold 
with  cyanide  of  potaasiom,  obtained  the  salt  KCy,AuCy*,  Olassford  6c 
Napier,  on  the  contrary,  found  that  this  process  yields  the  salt  KCy,AuCy, 
and  they  make  the  following  statements  respectinff  the  reaction :  The 
first  portions  of  the  concentrated  solations  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (pre- 
parea  by  Rodgers's  process,  and  containing  cyanate  of  potosh),  which  are 
added  to  the  cold  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  serve  to 
saturate  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  nitric  acid,  excite  strong 
effervescence,  arising  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  subsequent  portions  of  cyanide  of  potassium  then 
decompose  the  solution  of  chloride  ot  gold,  as  represented  by  the  following 
equation : 

AttCP  +  4KCj  4^  4HO  -  KCy^AttCr  +  3KCI  +  HCy  +  aCO*  +  NH'. 

[If  this  fquation  be  oorrectj  cvbonlc  acid  muat  be  given  off  daring  the  wh(^  reaction.] 
«»But  if  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  l^  hot,  aurate  of  ammonia  is  at 
first  precipitated  together  with  the  cyanide  of  gold;  and  on  further 
addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  this  aurate  of  ammonia  is  redissolved 
with  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Cyanide  ^f  Gold  and  Calcium. — The  precipitate  formed  by  hydro- 
cyanate  of  lime  in  a  solution  of  ohloride  of  gold,  dissolves  in  exoeet  of  the 
hydrocyanate  of  limc^  producing  a  colourless  liquid.  (Scheele.) 

Aurocyanides  of  Mangaineit^  ZinCy  Tin,  Lead,  and  Iron. — The  aqueous 
solution  of  aurocyanide  of  potassium  forms  small  crystals  with  proto- 
chloride  of  manganese.  (Glassford  &  Napier.)  With  sulphate  of  zinc  it 
forms  a  white  precipitate.  (Glassford  &  Napier.)  With  protochloride  or 
bichloride  of  tin,  it  forms  a  yellowish  white  precipitate,  which  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloride  of  tin,  and  a 
residue  of  gold.  (Ittner^  With  sugar  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate. 
(Glassford  &  Napier.)  With  green  vitriol,  a  green  precipitate,  accordinff 
to  Ittncr,  but,  according  to  Glassford  &  Napier,  a  white  precipitate  which 
is  coloured  purple  by  nitric  acid. 

Cyanide  o/  Copper  and  Goldf — Cuprooyanide  of  potassium  A  precipi- 
tates terchloride  of  gold,  and  aurocyanide  of  potassium  precipitates  cupric 
salts  yellowish  green;  acids  extract  the  copper  from  both  precipitates,  and 
leave  yellow  cyanide  of  gold.  (Ittner.) — Aurocyanide  of  potassium  forms 
a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  copper.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) 

With  nitrate  of  mercury,  aurocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  yellowish 
white  precipitate.  (Glassford  k  Napier.) 

Aurocyanide  of  SUifer,  AgCy,AuCy. — Aurocyanide  of  potassium 
forms^  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  cnrdy  precipitate,  which  appears  to 
be  the  compound  AgCy,AuCy,  and  not  a  mere  mixture,  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not. exhibit  any  trace  of  yellow  colour.  When  treated  with 
ammonia,  it  leaves  a  white  substance,  which,  when  exposed  to  light, 
quickly  assumes  a  dark  colour.  (Himly.) 

Auridcyanide  of  Silver.  AffCy,AuCy*.— Formed  by  precipitating 
nitrate  of  silver  with  auridcyani&  of  poUunrium.    The  ooidy.  precipitate 
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dftikeiis  on  exposim  to  ligbi,  and  diasolres  in  ammonia,  bat  not  in  nitric 
acid.  (Himly.)  The  jellowiBh  white  precipitate  which  Glassford  &  Napier 
obtained  by  precipitating  terchloride  of  gold  with  argentoojanide  of 
pNotafisiam,  ie  perhaps  a  mixture  of  this  compound  with  chloride  of 
silver: 

AuCP  +  2(KCy,AgCy)  =  AgCy,AiiCy»  +  AgCl  +  2KC1. 

PnoTOOTANiDB  OF  Platikum^  or  Platinous  Cyanidb.  PtCj. — 
Gm.  {Handb.  Aufl.  2,  2,  1692)  diacOTered  PleUmocymiide  of  poiamumt  Dobereiner 
{Pogg,  37,  546;  also  Ann.  Pharm*  17,  250)  prepared  firom  that  compound,  Proio- 
eyamide  qfpiatnmm,  and  Platinopmanc  acidt  Knop  (iliifi.  PAarm,  43,  ill)  discotered 
the  salt  which  he  called  PlaHmdcgtmide  qf  pota$»ium;  aod  Knop  &  Schnedermann 
(/.  pr.  Chem,  37»  461)  pointed  out  the  methods  of  preparing  several  other  salts 
belonging  to  the  same  class. — S  Quadrat  (.^nn.  Pharm,  63, 164;  70, 309)  has  discovered 
a  dass  of  platinocyanides  having  the  general  formula  Pt'MK^y"  or  5(PtMCy")  +  MCy. 
If  PtCy'  he  regarded  as  a  compound  radical,  Platino-eyanogen,  which  may  be  denoted 
by  the  symbol  Cpty,  the  formula  of  Quadrat's  salts,  may  also  be  written :  5MCpty  •(•  MCy . 
llie  enstence  of  these  salts  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  positivdy  established. 
They  may,  after  all,  be  nothing  but  platinocyanides  contaminated  with  some  impurity 
which  Quadrat  did  not  succeed  in  separating.  At  all  events,  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  in 
analysing  the  potassium-salt  prepared  by  Quadrat's  method,  have  obtained  results 
agreeing  exactly  with  Gmelin's  platinocyanide  of  potassium  {md.  p.  47)*  The  whole 
matter  therefore  requires  further  examination,  f 

Preparation  of  Platinous  Cyanide.^-^l.  The  precipitate  PtCjjHgCj, 
which  platinocyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  mercorous  nitrate,  is  freed 
from  mercurons  nitrate  by  boiling  with  water,  whereby  it  loses  its  blue 
colour;  it  is  then  dried,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  small  glass  retort. 
(Ddbereiner,  Pogg.  37,  546;  also  Ann.  Pkarm.  17,  250.)  If  access  of  air 
be  prevented,  the  heat  may  be  raised  to  lew  redness.  (Knop  &  Schneder- 
mann.)— 2.  Platinocyanide  of  potassium  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  is  heated 
in  a  retort  with  corrosive  sublimate  till  no  further  reaction  is  apparent; 
and  the  residue  is  freed  by  hot  water  from  chloride  of  potassium,  then 
dried  and  sublimed^  to  free  it  from  calomel.  (Knop  &  Schnedermann.) 
Probably  thus: 

KCy,PtCy  +  2HgCl  =  KCl  +  Hg»Cl  +  PtCy  +  Cy. 

8.  Platinocyanide  of  potassium,  after  being  well  dried  in  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
dissolved  in  that  liquid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  added;  strong  heat 
is  thereby  produced,  and  protocyanide  of  platinum  separates  out.  If  too 
much  water  be  added,  the  rise  of  temperature  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the 
separation  of  the  platinous  cyanide.  To  remove  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
which  adheres  to  this  precipitate,  it  id  ignited  with  sal-ammoniac,  where- 
upon cyanide  of  ammonium  is  evolved,  and  then  freed  from  chloride  of 
potassium  by  digestion  in  water.  (Knop  &  Schnedermann.) 

Prepared  by  (1),  it  is  greenish  yellow  (Dobereiner,  Hammelsberg);  by 
(2),  yellowish  green;  bv  (8),  sulphur-yellow,  in  the  fresh  stage;  but  when 
dry,  it  exhibits  a  dark,  rusty  brown  colour,  and  conchoidal  fracture; 
appears  red-brown  in  small  fragments  by  transmitted  light;  but  when 
pulverized,  again  yields  a  sulphur-yellow  powder. 

When  heated  m  the  air,  it  burns  away,  and  leaves  from  78  to  70  per 
cent  of  platinum.  (Dobereiner.)  That  which  is  prepared  by  (3)  leaves 
only  76  per  cent,  of  platinum,  because  it  contains  a  certain  Quantity  of 
chloride  of  potassium.  (Knop  &  Schnedermann.) — It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
acids,  and  alkalis.  (Dobereiner.)  The  preparation  (3),  when  recently 
preeipitat«dy  and  not  having  been  ignited  with  lal-ammoniao,  dissolves  in 
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ammonia  and  in  hydroQyanate  of  ammonia;  the  preparation  (2)  does  not. 
(Knop  and  Schnedermann.) 

Protooyanide  of  platinum  combines  with  other  metallic  cyanides. 

Pt 99    ....     79-20 

Cy   26     ....     20-80 

PtCy    125     ....  100-00 

f  Quadrat  found  in  the  cyanide  prepared  by  DObereiner's  method  only  71*68  p.  c.  of 
platinam,  and  in  that  prepared  by  Knop  &  Schnedermann'i  proceu  (3),  only  72*84  p.  c. 
He  18  of  opinion  that  the  protocyanide  of  platinum  baa  never  yet  been  obtained  in  the 
pure  state.  The  numbera  which  he  obtained  correspond  much  more  nearly  with  the 
formula  Pt'Cy*,  which  requires  71-54  per  cent,  of  platinum.  {Afut,  Pkarm.  65,  186).  % 

Hydroplatinocyanie  Acid.  HCy,PtCyt — Obtained  by  snspending  in 
water  the  above-mentioned  precipitate,  produced  from  pfatinocyanide  of 
potassium  and  nitrate  of  mercury;  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
the  liQuid;  filtering  from  sulphide  of  mercury;  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to 
crrstallize  by  slow  evaporation.^lT  Quadrat  uses,  instead  of  the  mercury- 
salt  above-mentioned,  the  copper-salt,  Pt'Cu'Cy".  In  decomposing  this 
salt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  presence  of  ammonia  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  because  the  separated  acid  rapidly  takes  up  any  of  that  base  that 
may  be  present,  forming  with  it  an  ammonia-salt  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  acid.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of 
copper  (which  bein?  very  finely  divided,  does  not  settle  down  till  it  has 
been  heated,  and  left  to  stand  for  a  day)  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
exhausted  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  from  which  the  acid 
crystallizes  on  evaporation.  The  decomposition  of  the  copper-salt  is 
likewise  attended  with  the  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid.     Thus: 

Pt»Cu«Cy"  +  6HS  «  6CuS  +  HCy  +  5PtHCy». 

{Ann.  Pharm,  63, 198.)  IT 

Hydroplatinocyanie  acid  crystallizes  in  needles,  nnited  in  stellate 
groups,  and  exhibiting  either  a  golden  or  a  copper-coloured  metallic 
lustre.  By  rapid  evaporation,  a  greenish  yellow  substance  is  obtained, 
which  likewiso  exhibits  two  metallic  colours  on  the  surface.  When  the 
solution  in  absolute  alcohol  is  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation, 
crystals  are  produced  exhibiting  beautiful  chameleon  tints.  (Dbbereiner.) 
-—IT  According  to  Quadrat,  the  acid  crystallizes  by  slow  evaporation,  in 
bluish  black  prisms,  containing  water  of  crystallization ;  by  rapid 
crystallization,  in  fine  greenish  yellow  crystals,  exhibiting  sometimes  a 
golden,  sometimes  a  coppery  lustre.  IT — The  acid  reddens  litmus  strongly. 
It  does  not  decompose  by  exposure  to  light,  or  to  a  temperature  of  100°; 
but,  above  100^,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  monocyanide  of 
platinum.  If  At  100°,  it  turns  yellow,  reddish  yellow,  and  ultimately  white: 
It  is  not  decomposed  at  140°.  (Quadrat.)  If  When  its  alcoholic  solution, 
mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  is  evaporated  on  a  glass  surface,  and  the 
residue  strongly  heated,  a  very  beautiful  platinum  mirror  is  produced. 
(Dobereiner.) 

The  acid  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  unites  with  the  alkalis  forming  Platinocyanides.  (D&bereiner.) 
— U  The  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  it,  carbonic  acid  escaping,  water 
being  formed,  and  a  platinocyanide  of  the  metal  produced.  It  is  an 
extremely  delicate  reagent  for  ammonia^  which  it  absorbs,  forming  an 
ammoniacal  salt,  and  acquiring  a  yellow  colour.     Sulphuric  acid  decern- 
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poses  it  with  the  aid  of  heat^  a  yellow  substance,  protoojanide  of 
platinam^  being  separated,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  escaping.  (Quadrat.) 

Quadrat. 

Pt  

H 

2  Cy  


99 

....  65*07  .... 

....  65*04 

1 

....      U*0«)    a... 

0*62 

52 

....  34*30  .... 

....  34-14 

HCy,PtCy 152     ....  100*00     99*80  ^. 

Bicyanide  of  Platinum^  or  Platinie  Cyanide,  is  not  known  in  the 
separate  state,  but  occurs  in  combination  with  the  cyanides  and  chlorides 
of  other  metals. 

Ammoni<hprotO€yanide  of  Platinumf  NH',PtCyj  Cyanide  of  Platosani' 
mofUum,  NWFtyCj ;  or  Hydrocyanaie  of  Platosamine,  NH*Pt,HCy. — 
1.  The  solution  of  2NH',PtO  (VI,  29G  C,  a)  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
yields  a  precipitate  of  NH'PtCy,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  NH',HCy 
being  formed  at  the  same  time  (Reiset,  Compt.  rend.  18,  1102): 

2NH»,PtO  +  2HCy  «  NRsptCy  +  NH<Cy  +  HO. 

IT  2.  When  chloride  of  platosammonium  (VI,  302,  h)  is  digested  with 
excess  of  cyanide  of  silver,  the  decanted  liquid  yields,  on  concentration, 
fine  regular  needles  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  soluble  with  tolerable  facility 
in  water  and  ammonia;  their  analysis  shows  them  to  have  the  composition 
of  cyanide  of  platosammonium.  (Buckton,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J,  4,  34.) 

Buckton. 

NH»  :....     17    ....     11*97 

Pt  99     ....     69-72     69*35 

Cy 26     ....     18*31 

NH»Pt,Cy 142    ....  10000 

Piatinocyanide  of  Biplatommmonium,  N>H«Pt,PtCy"=N«H«PtCy, 
PtCy. — Isomeric  with  the  compound  last  described :  2(NH'Pt,Cy= 
N'H*Pt,PtCy'. — 1.  Cyanogen  gas  passed  into  a  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  diplatosamine  (Y I,  296,  C,  a)  is  slowly  absorbed;  and,  after  a 
while,  this  compound  separates  out  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  white, 
crystalline  substance,  its  formation  going  on  till  the  colour  of  the  solution 
changes,  from  partial  decomposition  of  the  cyanogen :  the  mother-liquor 
contains  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  diplatosamine.  The 
reaction  depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  elements  of  which 
nniting  with  the  cyanogen,  form  hydrocyanic  and  cyanic  acids.  The 
hydrocyanic  acid  forms  piatinocyanide  oi  diplatosamnionium,  ammonia, 
and  water: 

2(N2H«PtO,HO)  +  2HCy  »  N2H«Pt,PtCy'  +  2NH8  +  4H0; 

and  the  cyanic  acid  forms  at  first  cyanate  of  diplatosamine,  which,  by 
taking  op  the  elements  of  water,  is  immediately  resolved  into  carbonate 
of  diplatosamine  and  carbonate  of  ammonia: 

N«H«PtO,CyO  +  4HO  =  N'H«PtO,CO»  +  NH^CCQS. 

The  crystals  of  the  piatinocyanide  are  easily  purified  by  recrystallization 
from  water. — 2.  By  mixing  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  diplatosamine 
(VI,  300,  N,  a)  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  a  precipitate  is  formed  con- 
sisting of  this  compound,  which  may  be  purified  by  several  recrystalliza- 
tions.     This  method  yields  the  compound  more  easily  and  in  greater 
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qnuititj  tliftii  the  fonDer.---d.  By  ntnraiiog  ozid«  of  diplaiMmnoiiiiun 
with  hTdioplatinoejBiiie  aoid,  or  mixing  hydrodiloiate  of  dipUUonmiao 

with  platinocyanide  of  potaasiom. 

This  compound,  when  purified  bj  recrjstalliiatton,  forms  crystals, 
which,  under  the  microscope,  appear  like  six-sided  tables,  arranged  in 
stellate  groups.  It  is  soluble  without  decomposition  in  potash,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid 
decompose  it.  Its  aqueous  eolution  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white 
precipitate  of  platinocjruiide  of  lilTeri  while  nitrate  of  diplatosamine 
remains  in  solution : 

N«H«Pt,PtCy»  +  AgO,NO'  -  N-H«PtO,NO»  +  kgVtCft 

Ctkulatim,  Bocktcn* 

4  C  24  ....      8»45 

6  H 6  ....      2-11 

4N 56  ....  1972    ........    20-16 

2Pt 198  ....  69'7t    69-48 

>PH«Pt,PtC3r3. 284     ....  10000 

(Buckton,  Chem.  iSoc.  Qu.  J.  4,  26.)  f 

Platinocyanide  (^Ammonium  NH*Cy,PtC v.— Obtained  by  dissolving 
protocyanide  of  platinum  prepared  by  (3),  and  recently  precipitated  (not 
previously  ispiited  with  sal-ammoniac^  in  aqueous  nydrocyanate  of 
ammonia,  and  evaporating  to  the  crystallizing  point.  Since  cyanide  of 
platinum  (prepared  by  3)  always  contains  more  or  less  cyanide  of 
potassium,  the  crystals  formed  by  this  process  are  somewhat  contaminated 
with  platinoc3ranidc  of  potassium. 

Long  colourless  needles,  with  conspicuous  steel-blue  glitter.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  immediately  give  off  water,  and  acquire  an 
orange-yellow  colour.  When  placed  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, they  give  up  all  their  water,  excepting  1  per  cent.,  which 
escapes  between  100°  and  120^.  (Knop  &  Schnedermann.) 

l  When  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  hydroplatinocyanio  acid 
previously  dried  at  100°,  care  oeing  taken  to  keep  the  acid  in  excess,  the 
Tatter  assumes  a  yellow  colour:  an  excess  of  ammonia  destroys  this  colour, 
aud  makes  the  compound  wnite  again.  The  white  compound,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  turns  yellow,  from  loss  of  ammonia,  and  then  exhibits 
an  acid  reaction. 

On  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  with 
alcohol,  the  solution  yields,  on  cooling,  prismatic  crystals,  which  are 
colourless  while  they  remain  in  the  liquid,  but  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  turn  yellow,  give  off  ammonia,  and  become  acid;  on  being  intro- 
duced into  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia,  they  again  become  colourless. 
(Quadrat.) 

Platino-plaiinidcyanide  of  Ammonium.  —  (NH*)*Pt'Cy"=NH*Cy, 
5(NH*PtCy*.) — Obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  corresponding 
potassium-salt  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
digesting  with  alcohol,  to  separate  sulphate  of  potash  and  excess  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  alcoholic  solution,  wben  evaporated,  yields 
delicate  needle-shaped  crystals,  having  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  with  a  tinge 
of  lavender,  violet,  or  even  rose-colour,  and  a  strong  diamond  lustre.  They 
are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  yield  a  colourless  solution;  when  dried, 
they  turn  brown,  but  do  not  alter  in  composition.  (Quadrat.) 
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Qoadnt, 

6  NH<  ....„..,.,...^....»^....    108    -M    1215    ^M^«    11*68 

5Pt 495     ....     55-68     56*21 

11  Cy 286    ....    32'ir     3211 

NH«Cy,5(NH<PtCy»)  ....    889    ....  100-00    ., 100-0«  %. 

PlatinidcyanidB  of  Ammomum.    NH^T,PtOy' t — Formed  by  treating 

the  preceding  salt,  NHHil^y^PtCy,  with  chlorine,  exactly  in  the  eame 

manner  as  the  salt  KCy^PtC^  is  converted  into  KCy^PtCyf    The  solution 

Yields  beantifnl  needles,  harmg  a  coppery  Instre,  with  a  tinge  of  rreenish 

brown.    (Knop  A  Schnedermann.)     According  to  these  chemists,  the 

formnla  of  the  salt  is  SNHKlly^Pt'Cy*  -f  5Aq.    (See  the  correspoadittfr  potanliim 
salt.) 

Btcvanide^  of  Platinum  with  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  NH*Cl,PtCy*.-p- 
Formed  by  dissolving  the  last-mentioned  salt  in  hot  dilute  aqua-regia,  and 
evaporating  to  the  crystallizing  point. — Isomorphous  with  the  oorres* 
ponding  potassinm-salt.'— When  heated,  it  gives  off  sal-ammoniac  and 
cyanogen,  and  leaves  yellow  protocyanide  of  platinam.  Aqneons 
ammonia  converts  it  successively  into  the  compounds  NH*Cy,PtCfy  and 

NHH!]ly,PtCy'.  (Knop  &  Schnedermainu)     Ses  the  oonwpoiuUiic  potMriam. 

salt. 

Platinocyanide  of  Potassium,  KCy,PtCy. — Pormca  by  fusing  cyanide  or 
ferrocyanide  of  potasaittm  with  pUtinum ;  hence  platinam  eracibles  are  strongly  attacked 
by  alkaline  cyanides  in  a  state  of  fasion.  (Gm.)  —  1.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
Spongy  platinum  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  heated  nearly  to  redness 
in  a  glass  or  crucible  (if  the  heat  applied  be  insufficient,  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  remains  undeoomposed,  and  if  it  be  too  great,  the  platinum- 
salt  is  decomposed);  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  water;  the  filtrate  evaporated 
at  a  gentle  heat;  the  warm  liquid  separated  by  decantation  from  any 
crystals  of  undeoomposed  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  that  may  have  been 
formed;  then  left  to  cool,  till  the  platinum-salt  crystallises;  and  this  salt 
purified  by  pressure  between  paper  and  recryfitallication,  both  from  ferro* 
cyanide  and  from  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Gm.) — 2.  Bichloride  of  platinum 
is  converted  by  heat  into  protochloride;  an  aqueous  solution  of  C3ranide  of 
potassium  completely  saturated  with  the  latter;  and  the  filtrate  evi^P^rated 
and  left  to  crystallize  (Knop) : 

PtCl  +  2KCy  =  KCy,PtCy  +  KG. 

Since  a  large  quantity  of  platinum-salt  remains  dissolved  in  the  mother- 
liquor  which  contains  the  chloride  of  potassium,  it  must  be  evaporated 
and  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  evolved,  and  a 
yellow  gummy  precipitate  formed,  consisting  of  protocyanide  of  platinum, 
which  separates  almost  completely  on  boiling  the  liquid  with  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  the  precipitate 
thrown  on  a  filter;  washed  with  water;  dissolved  hot  in  aqueous  cyanide  of 
potassium;  the  liquid  boiled  till  the  evolution  of  ammonia  (from  the 
cyanate  of  potash)  ceases;  and  then  brought  to  the  cryslallicing  point 
(knop  and  Schnedermann.)—* 3.  A  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinam  is  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  cvanide  of  potassium, 
the  mixture  heated  till  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  chloroplatinate  and 
chloroplatinite  of  potassium,  is  redissolved,  ana  then  left  to  crystallize. 
The  liquid  efferresoes  when  heated,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia* 
prooeediiig  from  cytnste  of  potash  oontained  in  the  cyanide  of  potssvom,  (Meille^ 
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N.  J.  Pkarm.  3,  444.)— As  PtCP  was  used  in  thii  preparatioii,  cytnogea  and  other 
prodacCs  of  decomposition  mnst  hare  been  likewise  erolTod.  (Qm.) 

PtCl«  +  3KCy  -  KCy,PtCy  +  2Ka  +  Cy. 

V  4.  Whan  the  salt  K*Pi^C;)r"  is  boiled  oontinuonsly  with  water  and 
the  solution  repeatedly  crystallixed,  oompoands  are  obtained  saooessiTely 
richer  in  pUtinam,  till  at  length  the  maximum  61*98  p.  c*  is  obtainea. 
(Quadrat,  Ann.  Fharm.  70,  301.)  IT 

Long  needles  and  thicker  rhombic  prisms.  Fig,  64.  without  the  i- 
and  t  t-  faces,  u  :  tt  =  97°;  a  :  u  =  122^ — Pale  yellow  by  transmitted 
light,  and  by  reflected  light  falling  obliquely  on  Uie  axis  of  the  prisnu; 
bright  blue  by  reflected  Hght  falling  more  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 
(Gm.) 

Dried  at  200"*.        Rammelsberg.  Qoadnt  Cryitaliiied.  Qm.] 

K 39-2  ....    20-61  ....  2100  K....  39*2  ....  18  05  ....  17-74 

Pt 99-0  ....     52-05  ....  50-49  ....  51-98  Pt. .  99-0  ....  45-58  ....  45-22 

2  Cy    ....     52-0  ....     27-34  ....  2  Cy  .  52-0  ....  23-94 

3  Aq  .  27*0  ....  12-43  ....  1240 

KPtCy*  .  190-2  ....  100-00  +3Aq....  217*2  ....10000 

The  crystals  effloresce  rapidly  in  the  air,  becoming  opaque  and  rose-* 
coloured;  at  100^,  they  give  off  12*4  per  cent,  of  water,  assuming  first  a 
white  and  then  an  orange-yellow  colour.  At  a  higher  temperature,  the 
residue  gives  off  0*22  p.  c.  more  water  (12*62  p.  c.  in  all)  again  becoming 
white,  and  ultimately  fusing  into  a  grey  and  yellow  mass,  which  is  very 
apt  to  run  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  (Gm.)  The  dry  salt  heated  out 
of  contact  with  the  air  does  not  decompose  at  any  temperature  between 
400°  and;600°.  (Knop  &  Schnedermann.) — Nitric  acid  decomposes  the  salt, 
forming  nitre  and  a  transparent  and  colourless  jelly.  Mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  with  water,  and  evaporated,  it  forms  a 
yellow,  tenacious  mass.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  orange-yellow. 
(Gm.) — It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  without  evolution  of  hydrocyanio 
acid;  the  solution  heated  to  the  boiling  point  yields  protocyanide  of 
platinum  in  thick  yellow  flakes,  no  hydrocyanic  acid  escapinff,  but  a  gas 
which  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  probably  carbonic  oxide,  if  the  quantity 
of  water  added  to  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  be  just  sufficient  to 
produce  intense  heat,  the  cyanide  of  platinum  still  separates  out;  but  if 
too  much  water  be  added,  it  does  not.  (Knop  <b  Schnedermann.) — The 
salt  dissolves  abundantly  in  warm  water,  but  a  considerable  portion  sepa- 
rates out  very  quickly  as  the  liquid  cools.  (Gm.) 

IT  Platino-platinidcyanide  of  Potassium.  K«Pt«Cy"=KCy,5KPtCy»,~ 
1.  Obtained  by  adding  protochloride  of  platinum  (prepared  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  platinum  in  aqua-regia  and  heating  the  residue  to  the  melt- 
ing point  of  tin)  to  an  excess  of  a  recently  prepared  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  resulting  colourless  solution  filtered  and  evaporated 
to  the  crystallizing  point  yields,  after  a  while,  beautiful  yellow  crystals, 
which,  if  the  crystallization  has  been  rapid,  are  almost  chemically  pure. 
If  the  platinous  chloride  is  in  excess,  the  salt  does  not  crystallize  so  readily. 
In  both  cases,  hydrocyanio  acid  escapes  during  the  evaporation.  By  one 
recrystallization  the  crjrstals  may  be  obtained  quite  pure;  and  if  the 
solution  be  left  to  evaporate  slowly  in  the  air,  crystals  may  be  obtained 
2  or  3  inches  long,  and  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  in  thickness.  —  2.  The 
salt  may  likewise  be  prepared  by  mixing  bichloride  of  platinum  with 
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cyiinide  of  potassirim ;  in  tlii^  case,  Lowover,  it'is  contanuoated  with 
ehloroplatinate  of  potassium. — 3.  By  decomposing  the  impure  salt  ob- 
tained by  {2),  with  strong  sulphuric  acid^  adding  water,  boiling  as  ]ong  a^ 
protocyanide  of  platinum  continues  to  separate  out  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  gelatinous  body^  washing  this  substance  with  water,  dissolving  in 
cyanide  of  potassiam,  and  eyaporating  to  the  crystallizing  point,  a  nearly 
pure  salt  may  be  obtained;  but  the  first  method  yields  the  purest 
product. 

This  salty  when  cnrBtallized  by  slow  evaporation,  forms  lone,  thin, 

prismatic  crystals,  yeliow  by  transmitted,  bine  by  reflected  li^t.     It 

dissolves  very  readily  in  hot  water,  crystallizing  out  as  the  solution 

cools;  in  alcohol  and  ether  It  is  less  soluble.     When  exposed  to  the  air^ 

especially  in  summer,  it  effloresces  readily  and  turns  white;  and  if  the 

ezposnre  be  long  continued,  it  assumes  a  pale  rose-colour,  an  effect  which 

takes  place,  even  if  the  salt  has  been  previously  dried  at  100°«     When 

heated,  it  first  turns  white,  then  yellow,  and  afterwards  fuses  and  is 

decomposed.    .Boiling  oil  of  vitriol  separates  protocyanide  of  platinum 

from  it;  not  pure,  however,  but  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  potash, 

which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing  with  water.     With  mercnrous  and 

mercuric  salts  it  forms  white  precipitates;  but  on  adding  an  excess  of  a 

mercnrous  salt  (the  nitrated  a  copious  smalt-blue  precipitate  is  found* 

This  affords  an  extremely  aelicate  test  for  the  cyanogen-componnds  of 

platinum. — One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  3  pts.  of  water  at  16^     In 

boiling  water  it  is  much  more  soluble,  and  crystallizes  out  on  cooling* 

It  dissolves  also,  though  less  readily,  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

The  crystals  contain  15*98  p.  c.  (21  At.)  water,  of  which  14'03  p.  o* 
(18  At;  go  off  at  100^  (Quadrat,  Ann.  Pharm.  63,  167.) 

Anhydrous.  Qaadrat  (mion). 

6K 235-2    ...,    23-13    23*19 

.     5Pt 495-0    •...    48-72     48*38 

11  Cy   «....    286*0    ...•    28-15    27'69 

KCy,5PtKCy« 1016-2    ....  10000 

Oy$ialluutL  Qaadrat* 

6  K 235-2  ....  19*50 

5  Pt    4950  ....  4108 

11  Cy   286-0  ....  23*74 

21  Aq   189*0  ....  15-68     15*98 

+  21Aq 1205-2     ...    100-00 

Gerbardt  (X«tir.  if  Gerh.  C  JR.  1850,  146)  lias  analyzed  the  salt  prepared  by  Qvadrat^a 
method,  and  found  it  to  contain:  17*8  p.c.  potassium,  45*0  platinum,  24*9  cyanogen^ 
and  12-3  water,  numbers  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  Gmelin^s  formula  of 
the  phttinocyanide  of  potassium  (v.  47).  A  like  result  has  been  obtained  by  Laurent 
{Compt.  rend,  1848,  torn.  26).  If  the  analyses  made  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  are 
correct,. and  were  really  performed  on  the  same  salt  as  that  obtained  by  Quadrat,  it 
must  follow  that  all  the  corresponding  salts  prepared  by  Quadrat,  the  so-called  platino* 
platinidcyanides,  are  nothing  more  than  platinocyanides.  The  question,  must, 
howerer,  for  the  present  be  regard  as  undecided.  % 

Platinidcyanide  ofFoiasHum.  KCy,PtCy  ?— According  to  Knop,  it  is  a 
Sesqutcyanide  of  Platinum  and  Potassium  a2KCy,Pt>Cy>.— When  chlorine  gas  is 
passed  into  a  saturated  solution  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium,  fine 
copper-coloured  needles  are  soon  deposited.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  coagu* 
lates  from  this  cause  into  a  solid  mass,  the  stream  of  chlorine  must  be 
interrupted,  otherwise  the  ciystals  will  he  decomposed.     The  needles 
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must  be  left  io  drain  in  a  funnel;  preeeed  strongly  between  paper;  di8« 
Solved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  water^  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochlono  acid  has  been  added  to  decompose  the  carbonate 
and  cyanate  of  potash  which  adhere  to  them,  and  would  reduce  the  salt 
to  the  p1atino<5janide;  and  the  solution  left  to  crrstallite  by  cooling.  The 
salt  cannot  be  washed  either  with  water  or  with  alcohol;  for  the  former 
would  dissolve  too  much  of  it,  and  the  latter  would  precipitate  the 
mother-liquid.  (I^nop.) — If  the  platinocyanide  of  potassium  used  in  the. 
process  is Ibut  very  slightly  contaminated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the 
chlorine  may  still  be  passed  through  its  cold  saturated  solution;  but  a 
larger  quantity  of  carbonate  forms  hypochlorite  of  potash,  whi<di  exerts 
a  decomposing  action  on  the  platinum-salt.  Instead  of  chlorine,  bromine 
may  be  used,  or  if  great  care  be  taken,  aqua*re^a.  (Knop  &  Schneder- 
mnnn.)  The  equation  for  the  formation  of  this  salty  is  probably  the 
following : 

XTtCf  +  2a  -  2KPt<y  +  KPtCl*. 

Slender  eopper^coloured  needles  matted  together;  under  the  micro* 

Scope  they  appear  as  0at  fourHsided  prisms^  which  have  a  pale  green 

eolour  by  transmitted  lights  as  may  be  seen   in  sunshine  with  the 

naked  eye» 

CtlenktioB  Calonktiott 

CrywitUUtei*     ssoording  to  Gm.  sooording  to  Knop.    Knop» 

Pt 990  ....  40-71          2  Pt 1980  ....  43-86  ....  4345 

6.  C    .„ ., 36-0  ....  14-80        10  C 60-0  ....  13-29  ....  14-33 

3  N 42*0  ....  17*27          6  N TO'O  ....  15-51 

3  Aq 27-0  ....  II'IO          5  Aq  4V0  ....    9-»7  ....  10-36 

KCy,PtCy*  +  3Aq  243-2  ....10000        2KCy,Pt%y« -f 5 Aq  451-4  .,..10000 

CalcnktiuDt  sooording  to  Gorhardt  Qsilisrdt 

•  K ^ 78'4    ....    17-03  -^,-.    17*a 

2Pt    1980    ....    43-02 

6Cy  ., 130-0    ^..    28-23  .. 28'« 

6Aq  54-0     ....     11-72     117 

-^--  -  ■       ■  ■  ■       ■       ■  ■ 

2KCy,Pt*Cy»  +  6Aq'....    460-4    ....  lOO'OO 

The  quantitiefl  of  potMBiuoD»  platinum,  and  water  found  by  Knop  agree  best  with 
his  own  formula,  but  t]{at  of  tbe  platinum  ia  more  faroorable  to  mine;  the  latter  also  is 
recommended  by  its  greater  simplicity,  as  well  as  by  the  circnmstance  that  compounds 
of  2  At.  platinum  with  3  At.  of  a  sidt-radical  do  not  generally  ooeur.  %  Gerfaardt 
(N.  J.  Pharm*  10,  223)  considering  the  existence  of  a  sesquicyanide  of  platinum  as 
improbable,  suspected  some  error  in  Knop's  analysis,  and  ga?e  the  praerenoe  \6 
Gmelin's  formula.  Subsequently  howoTor  {Law.  &  Oerh,  C.  R,  1850,  145)  he  haa 
found,  by  the  analysis  of  a  very  pure  specimen,  that  Knop's  fbrmula  ia  eorreot,  excepting 
that  it  contains  1  At.  water  too  little  {vid.  tup.)  NerertheleBS  he  regttds  the  salt,  not 
as  containing  a  sesquicyanide  of  platinum,  but  as  a  compound  of  pUttnidcyaaide  of 
potassium  with  protocyanide  of  platinum  a-2KCy,Pt€y'  +  PtCy  -t-  6Aq.  f 

The  salt,  when  placed  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  gives  off  its  water 
of  crystallization  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  at  the  same  time  turning 
black  and  becoming  partially  insoluble  in  water.  When  heated,  it  firet 
turns  black  and  gives  off  cyanogen;  but  alterwards  becomes  yellowifih 
white,  and  ultimately  fuses  to  a  brown  mass.  When  ignited  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  sal-ammoniac,  it  leaves  platinum  and  chloride  of 
potassium  free  from  cyanide.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  with 
separation  of  a  yellowish  powder,  which  gives  off  cyanogen  at  a  red  heat» 
and  leaves  a  residue  containing  platinum  and  potassium.    When  treated 
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wiih  <M>ld  ooaeeniiaied  hydiocUorio  acid,  it  fini  tarns  orang^yellovr, 
then  becomes  coloarless,  bat  resumes  its  copper  colour  when  heated*    By^- 
digestion  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash,  this  salt  is  reconverted  into 
pUtinocyanide  of  potassium*  (Knop.) 

Ammonia  added  in  proper  proportion  likewise  effects  this  reduction. 
(Knop.)  The  salt  dissolres  very  readily  and  without  colour  in  water; 
but  the  solution  when  evaporated  and  cooled  again,  yields' the  red  needles. 
(Knop.) 

Bicyanide  of  Platinum  tptih  Chloride  <^  Fotasiium.  KCl,PtCy*.— 
Obtained  by  dissolving  the  pveoedjing  salt  in  dilute,  aqna-regia  at  a  nearly 
boiling  heaty  evaporating  the  solution  over  the  water-bath  to  the  crystal- 
lizing point,  mechanioally  sepaiatipg  the  l^arge  crystals  thus  t»btained 
from  the  admixed  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  purifying  them'' 
by  repeated  crystallisation,  (Knop  &  Schnedermann.)  [In  tb«  fomatioii  of 
these  cryftalf ,  cyanogen  must  either  be  tet  free  or  be  deoompoied  by  the  aqua-r^gis  t 
KPtCy»  +  CI = KCl,PtCv*  +  Cy.— Whence  comes  the  KCl  ?] 

Very  large,  colourless  crystals  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 

rem.  Fi^.  121,  either  truncated  at  the  edges  between  u  ana  v  (with 
face  n),  between  v  and  u  behind  (with  the  face  w),  and  between  v 
and  the  lower  y  (with  the  face  ^);-— or  truncated  on  the  edge  between  u 
and  V  with  the  face  n,  sufficiently  to  obliterate  the  &oe  u,  and  likewise 
at  the  summit  between  y,  9,  and  the  hinder  u  (with  the  face  s).— y  :  usz 
112°  30';  y  :  tr=102°  45';  u  :  v=103*';  u  :  n=:144**  80';  v  :  n  =  137''; 
V  :  w=123°;  y  :  «=:134^  (Naumann,  J.  pr,  Ohem.  37,  465.) — The  crys* 
ials  effloresce  very  rapidly,  and  give  off  all  their  water  of  crystalliiation^ 
amounting  to  7*86  p.  a  (2  At.),  even  at  a  gentle  heat;  at  a  stronger  heat 
they  ffive  off  cyanogen;  after  gentle  igmtion  they  leave  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  protocyanide  of  platinum;  and  after  strong 
ignition^  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  metallic  platinum. — The 
salt,  when  dissolved  In  water  majr,  by  the  action  of  zinc,  or  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  passed  through  the  solution,  or  of  ammonia,  be  brought  oack  to 
the  preceding  salt,  or  to  the  salt  KCy,PtCy.  (Knop  &  Schnedermann.)— 
Reduction  to  the  preceding  saltS;  according  to  Om, 
a.  By  zinc : 

2(KCl,PtCy>)  +  Zn  -  KCy,PtCy«  +  PtCy  +  KCl  +Zna| 

and; 

Ka,PtCy«  +  Zn  -  KCy,PtCy  t  ZnQ. 

5.  By  sulphurous  acid : 

2(KCl,PtCy«)  +  S0»  +  2H0  -  KCy,PtCy«  +  PtCy  +  KO>SO>  +  2HCI ; 

and: 

KCl,PtC7«  +  SO*  +  HO  «  KCy,PtCy  +  S0»  +  Ha. 

According  to  Knop  and  Schnedermann,  the  first  equation  in  the  case  o 
sulphurous  acid  is : 
3(KCl,PtCy«)  +  ««0*  +  3H0  «  2KCy,PWy»  +  PtCy  +  K0,2S0>  +  SHClj 

the  second  eqnation  agrees  with  that  above  given. 

Dried,  Knop  &  Schnedermann* 

K 39-2    ....     17-38    18-32 

CI 35-4    ....     15-69    •     15-26 

Pt    . ..^ ^    99-0    ....    43-88    43-15 

2Cy 620    ....    23-05 

KCl,PtCy« 225-6    ...*  10000 
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.  IT  PkUtnOd^anide  of  Sodium.  NaCv,PtCy. — Formed  by  boiling  an 
excess  of  the  copper-salt  GaOj^PtCj  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  filtering 
and  evaporating. — Large  colonrless,  transparent  crystals  belonging  to  the 
oblique  prismatic  (monoclinometric)  system,  solable  in  water  and  alcoboL 
The  solation  often  forms  a  bright  led  precipitate  with  merearons  nitrate*^ 
(Quadrat^  Ann.  Pharm.  79,  803.) 


Quadrat* 

Nt  

23-2 

••••       XO*m3       ••• 

1310 

Pt    

990 

•  «.«       DO*/9       •««< 

56-53 

2Cy   

52-0 

....    30*02 

NaCy.PtCy.. 

174-0 

....  10000 

Phtinoplalinidcyanide  of  Sodium.  Na«Pt»C/»=NaCy,5NaPtCy».— 
Obtained  by  boiling  the  copper-salt  Ga'Pt'Cy^^  in  excess  with  solation  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Forms  large  colourless  crystals  isomorphons  with 
those  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  solable  in  water.  When  heated  to 
100^,  it  gives  off  19'35  p.  c.  (21  At.)  water,  becoming  white  and  opaqae; 
at  120°,  it  gives  2*21  p.  c.  (7  At.)  more;  the  total  quantity  of  water  of 
crystallization  is,  therefore,  28  At.  (Quadrat,  Ann.  Pharm.  63,  170.) 

Anhydroug.  Quadrat.  QyitattiMed,  Quadrat. 

6Na 139*2  ....  15-13  ....  1476  6  Na....  1392  ....  11-96 

5  Pt 495-0  ....  53-79  ....  63-72  5  Pt  ....  495-0  ....  4223 

11  Cy 286-0  ....  31-08  11  Cy ....  2860  ....  24-40 

28  Aq....  252  0  ....  21-41  ....  21*56 


NaCy,5NaPtCy«  .  920-2  ....10000  4  28Aq.  1172-2  ....100-00 

Platxnocyanide  of  Barium^  BaCy,PtCy. — Prepared  by  boiling  the 
corresponding  copper-salt  with  caustic  baryta^  and  separating  the  excess 
of  baryta  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Six-sided  prisms,  belonging 
to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  with  terminal  faces.  Colour  deep  lemon- 
yellow.  The  crystals  exhibit  a  violet^blue  iridescence  on  the  prismatic 
faces,  and  appear  yellowish  green  by  transmitted  light  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis.  They  are  mo^e  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold;  at  140°,  they 
assume  an  orange  colour,  inclining  to  brown,  afterwards  becoming  green, 
and  ultimately  white.  They  contain  15*3  p.  c.  water  (between  4  and  5 
At.);  the  whole  of  which  is  given  off  at  ISC'.  (Quadrat^  Ann  Pharm. 
70,  804.) 

Dried  at  180^»  Qnadrat. 

Ba    68-6    ....  31-24  31-25 

Pt 990    ....  45-08  44-70 

2Cy   52-0    ....  23-68  

BaCy,RCy 219-6    ....  10000 

Plalino-platinidcyanide  of  Barium.  Ba«Pt»C/' = BaCy,5BaPtCy*.— 
Formed  by  boiling  the  copper-salt  Cu'PfCy"  with  caustic  baryta. 
Rhombic  prisms  with  angles  of  100"*  and  80"*,  permanent  in  the  air;  1  pt. 
of  the  salt  requires  33  pts.  of  water  at  IC"*  to  dissolve  it;  but  it  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  The  crystals 
contain  14-82  p.  c.  (22  At.)  water  of  crystallization,  of  which  7*73  p.  c. 
(12  At.)  go  off  at  100^,  and  the  remaining  6*D8  p.  c.  (10  At.)  at  140'. 
(Quadrat,  Ann.  Phami,  63,  172.) 
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Dried  at  UO''.  Qoadrat. 

6Ba 411-6    ....  34-51  34-5 

5  Pt 4950    ....  41-50  41-1 

11  Cj 2860    ....  23-99 

Ba»Pt*Cy" 1192-6    .«.  100-00  ' 

PUUifUhplaiinidcyanide  of  iS^fron^iiim.-^Preparation  similar  to  tliat 
of  the  bariam-salt.  CrystaUizes  in  yellow  lamiosB,  which,  when  heated, 
become  blue-green  and  ultimately  blood-red.  When  triturated,  they 
yield  a  brown-red  powder.  (Quadiat,  Ann,  Pharm,  63,  178.) 

PUUinoeyanide  of  Calcium,  CaCy^PfcCy. — Preparation  similar  to  that 
of  the  corresponding  barium-compound.  Thin  hemiprismatio  needles 
which  exhibit  a  trichroism  similar  to  that  of  the  barium-salt,  appearing 
lemon-yellow  and  siskin-green  by  transmitted,  and  bluish  with  a  diamond 
lustre  by  reflected,  light.  They  are  soluble  in  water.  At  100°,  they 
turn  red-brown,  and  afterwards  olue.  At  180°,  they  give  off  20*38  p.  c. 
of  water  of  crystallization,  and  assume  a  yellow  colour.  (Quadrat,  XnvU 
Pharm.  70,  303.) 

Dried  at  180^  Qaadrat 

Ca 20    ....     11-7    11-56 

Pt 99    ....    57-9    ........    57-55 

2Cy 52    ....    30-4 

l^v^y t  It  tv/y    ..M..... .......    Xl  L      ....    lUV*v 

PUUinoeyanide  of  Calcium  with  Chloride  of  Calcium, — On  mixing  ^ 
fiolution  of  this  salt  with  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  evaporating, 
clear,  shining,  six-sided  prisms  are  obtained,  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow 
colour,  but  exhibiting  a  deep  siskin-green  colour  by  light  transmitted 
along  the  axis;  the  prismatic  faces  have  a  light-blue  colour  and  diamond 
Justre.  (Quadrat.) 

Platino'platinidcyanids  of  Calcium,  Ca*Pt*Cy". — Preparation  similar 
to  that  of  the  barium-salt.  Yellowish  green  scales,  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Begins  to  give  off  its  water  at  100°,  becoming  first  rose-coloured, 
then  reddish  white,  and  ultimately  quite  white.  At  140°,  it  gives  off 
20*44  p.  c.  (27  At.)  water.  (Quadrat,  Ann,  Pharm,  63,  174.) 

Dried  at  140^  Qaadrat. 

6Ca 120    ....     13-32     130 

6Pt 495     ....     54-94     54-7 

11  Cy 286     ....    31-74 

Co^Pt^Cyii 901     ....  10000 

PleUinoplatinidcyanide  of  Calcium  with  Chloride  of  Calcium  f — On 
evaporating  a  solution  of  this  salt  with  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  green  crystals  separate  out,  which  aro 
Tory  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquesce  in  the  itir.  When  dried  at  100% 
they  assume  a  deep  red  colour  with  a  tinge  of  blue.  (Quadrat.) 

Platinocyanide  of  Magnesium.  MgCy,PtCy. — Prepared  in  tho  samo 
manner  as  the  salt  Mg'Pt*Cy"  {vid,  infX  rectified  spirit  being  used  instead 
of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  present 
considerable  variety  of  colour.  When  strong  alcohol  is  used,  colourless, 
transparent  needles  make  their  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
crystallization;  but  as  the  alcohol  evaporates,  they  become  sulphur  yeUow, 
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and  are  finfrllj  converted  into  flesh-colonred  crystals.  Daring  the  oiys^ 
tallization,  a  small  quantity  of  a  brownish  snbstance  separates  out.  A 
hot  saturated  aqneouff  solution  of  the  salt  deposits  blood-red  crystals  on 
cooline.  Cryetalline  form  the  same  as'that  of  the  salt  Mg'PtKJy^^  When 
heated^  it  assumes  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  which  afterwards  changes  to 
brown. 

Dried  ai  280^  Qoadrat. 

Mg 12    ....      7*^7    7'71 

\         .  Pt 99    ...,    00-73    .......    00*07 

m  ^T    .•.•.•■■•.M».«...M..M       Om       •••.       OA  9v 

MgCy.PtCy    163    ....  100-00 

Platinchplatinidcyantde  of  Magnesium.  Mg'Pt'Cy"  (Quadrat.) 
;MgCjr,PtCy;M  (Gm.).— 1.  When  a  solution  of  the  barium-salt  Ba«Pt*Cy" 
is  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  baryta  sepa- 
rates ou^  and  the  liquid  b  found  to  contain,  in  addition  to  the  excess  of 
'sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  magnosium-salt  corresponding  to  the  barium- 
'salt  used.  The  sulphate  of  inagnesia  may  be  completely  separated  by 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  The'  alcoholic  solution,  when  slowly  evaporated,  yields  very 
finely  developed  cr^tals. — 2.  A  quicker  mode  of  preparation  is  to 
decompose  the  polassium-salt  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  evaporate  to  a 
drv  powder,  digest  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  evaporate  the  resulting 
solution.  (Quadrat,  Ann.  Fkarm,  63,  175.)  IT 

Delicate  red  square  prisms,  which  in  certain  directions,  exhibit  a 
Inagnificent  greenish  yellow  metallic  lustre,  and  by  transmitted  Hght^ 
appear  carmine-coloured  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  blood-red  at 
right  angles  to  it.  (Haidinger,  JPogg,  68,  302.)  The  crystals,  when 
crushed  with  a  smooth  knife  on  a  perfectly  smooth  specular  surface,  yield 
a  carmine-coloured  powder,  whicti  also  presents  a  smooth  mirror-liko 
surface;  and  this  smooth  surface,  viewed  by  the  dichrosoopic  lens^  exhibits 
in  the  lower  image  an  azure^blue  colour,  which  immediately  disappears  on 
moistening  the  po  wder  with  water.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  there 
remains  a  ffreen  shining  metallic  film,  which  appears  carmine-coloured  by 
.tranamittea  light,  and  when  examined  by  the  dichroscope,  yields  a  lower 
image  of  a  yellow-green,  and  an  upper  of  bluish  green  colour  with 
metallic  lustre.  The  aqueous  solution  of  these  crystals  is  colourless. 
(Gottlieb,  ibid.) — IT  1  pt.  of  the  crystals  dissolves  in  3*4  pts.  of  water  at 
16^;  the  solution  Is  nearly  colourless,  having  only  a  faint  yellowish  tinge. 
A  few  drops  of  the  solution  evaporated  quickly  on  a  watch-glass  leave  a 
green  film,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  appearing  red  by  transmitted 
light.  At  35^,  the  crystals  change  colour,  becoming  pale  yellow,  but 
retaining  their  form  ;  at  100°  the  yellow  changes  to  white.  On  slis^htly 
moistening  them  after  this  change,  the  surface  regains  its  metallic  lustre, 
*and  the  body  of  the  crystals  becomes  red.  The  crystals  contain  33*26 
p.  c»  (19  At.)  water  of  crystallization,  of  which  18*69  p.  c.  (11  At.)  goe3 
ofi'at  100^  (Quadrat.) 

Anhydrous.  Quadrat. 

6Mg    72  ....  8*44 87 

5Pt 495  ....  5803  57*8 

11  Cy 286  ..^  33-53  332 


^^^^A^^^^Mfc- 


Mg«Pt»Cy" 853    ....  100*00    99*7 

The  author  remarks  that,  according  to  the  play  of  colours  exhibited  by  this  salt,  It 
^appeara.  to  correspond  to  Knpp's  lesqnicyaiiide  ef  platinum  and  potassianh  ,  ^ 
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PlaUno-plaHi^idcjf^Mide  of  wi^ummatrnz-^btaioed  by  mixing  the  sola- 
tioQ  of  the  potaasiaiuHBalt  with  sulphate  of  alumiDa»  evaporating  to 
dnmeii^  diffesting  in  Tory  strong  alcohol  (which  leaves  undissolved  the 
sulphate  of  potash  and  the  excess  of  sulphate  of  alumina),  and  evapo- 
xating;  the  salt  then  crystallises  in  yellow  crystals  arranged  in  stellate 
groups.  They  deliquesce  yery  readily,  assuming  at  the  same  time  a 
men  oolour.    At  100''^  they  turn  red-brown,  and  when  more  strongly 

heated,  burn  like  tinder.  IT 

>  •  _  ,        * 

The  solution  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  forms  awhile  pulverulent 
precipitate  with  Bismuik'aaiU;  a  scanty  white  precipitate  with  Zinc-scUts; 
Stannous  and  Stannic  »alts;  none  with  Lead-aalts;  a  copious  bluish  white 
with  FeTTpiu  salts;  brown-red  after  a  while  with  Ferric  salts;  and  a  very 
copious  greenish  blue  precipitate  with  Gupric  salti,  (6m*) 

The  solution  of  platinidcyanide  of  potassium  fornui  a  greenish  white 
precipitate  with  Cupric  ecUii,  (Knop.) 

Platinocyanide  of  Zinc  vM  Ammonia.  NH*+ZnCy,PtCy-|-HO.— 
Aqueous  chloride  of  zinc,  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  yields  with  platino- 
cvanide  of  potassium,  laige  crystals  of  a  very  pale  greenish  yellow  colour. 
1  hey  effloresce  slightly  over  oil  of  vitriol;  aecompose  in  the  air  even 
below  a  red  heat,  burning  slowly  away  with  a  sligiit  fume,  and  leaving 
67'6  p.  c.  of  a  mixture  of  sine-oxide  and  platinum.  (Knop  &  Schneder- 
mann.) 

IT  Flatino^latinidcyanide  of  Lead.  Pb'Pt^Cy**^— Formed  by  mixing 
the  corresponding  potassium-salt  with  acetate  of  lead.  Yellowish  white 
precipitate;  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  leaving  a  yellowish 
red  saline  mass  on  evaporation.  (Quadrat,  Ann,  Fharm.  63,  182.) 

Flatino^la^inidcyanide  ^  Iron.  FeTfCy^^-*- Precipitated  from  a 
mixture  ot  ferric  chloride  and  excess  of  platino^platinidcyanide  of  potajjh 
flium,  in  flesh-coloured  flocks  which  become  brownish  wheu  dry.  Becomes 
partially  green  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  (Quadrat.)  IT 

FlaUnocyanide  of  CobaU  vntk  Ammonia,  NH*+CoCy,PtCy.— Prom 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  in  a  mixture  of  caustic  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  amrmonia,  platiuocjpanide  of  potassium  throws  down  a  flesh- 
coloured  ciystalline  powder.  This  powder  gives  off  a  small  quantity  ef 
ammonia  at  100°;  a  few  units  per  cent,  at  160°;  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour 
and  gives  off  more  ammonia  at  a  stronger  heat;  and  bums  away  slowly 
with  a  glimmering  li^ht  at  an  incipient  red  heat^  leaving  64*22  per  cent, 
of  a  mixture  of  plaunum  and  cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxide.  (Knop  &  Schne- 
dermaun.) 

Flaiinocyanide  of  Nickel  with  Ammxmia.-^a.  Dry,  NH* + NrCy,PtCy. 
— A  dilute  mixture  of  the  ammouiacal  solution  of  hydrated  oxide  of 
nickel  and  excess  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium,  deposits  in  1 2  hburs^ 
the  hydrated  compound  b  in  needles;  the  colourless  mother-liquor,  mixkl 
with  excess  of  the  ammouiacal  solution  of  nickel-oxide,  deposits  the 
anhydrous  compound  as  a  pale  violet,  granular-crystalline  powder,  which 
assumes  a  bright  red  colour  when  heated^  and  then  bums  away,  leaving 
68 '35  p.  c.  of  a  mixture  of  platinum  and  oxide  of  nickel. 

h.  Bydrated,  NH»  -h  WiCy,PtCy + HO,— Violet  needles  which,  when 
ignited,  leave  66*04  p.  c.  of  .nickel  oxide  and  platinum.  (Knop  &  Schne- 
,dermann.) 

%  FkUnocyanide  t^  Copper.    CttCyiPtQyw— Obtiiii^Qd  by  mixiiig 
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sulpliate  of  copper  with  platinoojanide  of  potaffiiam,  in  the  form  of  a 
light  green  precipitate^  which  resembles  the  salt  Cu'Pt^y^^  in  nearly  all 
its  properties.  It  is  soloble  in  ammonia^  and  the  solution  yields  bine 
crystals.  If  a  recently  prepared  copper-salt  be  used,  the  solution  yields 
large,  thick,  azure-coloured  crystals;  out  if  the  copper-salt  be  dry,  delicate 
needles  are  obtained,  the  blue  colour  of  which  resembles  that  ot  the  corn- 
flower. The  former  appear  to  be  richer  in  ammonia  than  the  latter  {vid» 
inf.)  (Quadrat;  Ann.  Fharm.  70^307.) 


Cu 

Pt 

2Cj 


Qaadnt. 

32    ....    17-48    ... 

17-30 

99    ....    54-09    ... 

54-67 

52    ....    28-43    ... 

28-03 

CuCy.PtCy    183    ....  100-00    10000  % 

Platinocyanide  of  Copper  mth  Ammonxa.^'^ci,  NH*+CuGy,PtGy,HO. 
^•A  mixture  of  aqueous  platinocyanide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of 
copper  supersaturated  with  ammonia  yields,  after  a  few  hours,  a  crop  of 
dark  blue  needles,  which,  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  quickly  become 
light  blue;  at  140*^,  they  give  off  11-94  per  cent,  of  water  and  ammonia^ 
and  become  green.  (Knop  &  Schnedermann.) 


Pt   

2Ct  

Cry9iaUised. 

32 
99 
52 
17 

9 

....    16-31 
.i..    47-87 
....    24-88 
....      8-131 
....      4-31J 

Knop  &  Schned. 

15-14 

46-60 

HO 

11*94 

NH«  +  CttCy,PtCy  +  Aq    ....  209     ....  100-00 

IT  6.  2NHH  CuCy,PtCy,H0 1— When  platino-platinidcyanide  of  cop- 
per is  digested  in  ammonia  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate,  splendid 
blue  crystalline  needles  are  obtained,  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  gradually  give  off  water  and 
ammonia,  assuming  more  and  more  of  a  green  tint,  being  ultimately  con- 
verted into  platino-platinidcyanide  [or  platinocyanide  11  of  copper.  Acid^ 
decompose  the  compounds,  precipitating  the  copper-salt.  (Qusuirat,  Ann. 
Fharm.  63,  1 80.) 

Qoadimt* 

Ctt  .32     ....     1416    13-55 

Pt   99     ....     43-80    43-90 

2  Cy  52     ....     2301     23-90 

2NH» 34     ....     1505     1431 

HO 9    ....      3-98     4-56 

2NH»,CuCyPtCy,HO  226    ....  10000    100-22 

The  analytical  results  not  agreeing  very  closely  with  the  formula, 
the  composition  of  this  substance  must  for  the  present  be  regarded  as 
doubtful. 

Plaiino^latini^ cyanide  of  Copper,  Cu*Pt*Cy" — ^When  sulphate  of 
copper  is  added  in  excess  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium  salt, 
K'Pt'Cy^^,  a  light  green  precipitate  is  formed,  from  which  the  precipitant 
.  is  easily  removed  by  washing.  On  drying  this  precipitate,  the  colour 
changes  to  dark  green.  The  copper- salt  thus  obtained  is  insoluble  in 
water  both  warm  and  cold,  also  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  ib 
dilute  nitric  aoid.-    It  is  jjecomposed  by  (he  £xed  alkalis  and  earihr  and 
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their  carbonates,  the  alkali-metal  taking  the  place  of  the  copper,  and 
forming  the  corresponding  salt  (vid,  sup.).  It  combines  with  ammonia. 
(Qoadiat,  Ann.  Fharm.  70,  179.) 

Quadrat 

6Ca 192    ....    19*73    ........    19*4 

5Pt 495    ...•    50-87    ....m..    50*7 

11  Cy 286    ....    29-40 

Cu«Pt^y» 973    ....  100*00 

When  this  salt  is  treated  with  salpharetted  hydrogen,  sulphide  of 
copper  is  precipitated,  hydrocyanic  acid  escapes,  and  a  hydroplatino* 
cyanic  acid,  HPtCy',  remains  in  solntion  (p.  44). 

Ca«Pt»Cy»  +  6HS  =  6CuS  +  HCy  +  MftCjK 

Quadrat  regards  this  decomposition  as  a  proof  that  the  composition  of  the  copper-salt 
is  really  CuCy  +  dCnPtCy*,  and  that  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  other  metals  have 
a  similar  oonstitntion.  {Ann.  Pharm,  70,  180.)  In  a  subsequent  memoir  {Ann. 
Pkarm.  65,  249),  he  states  that  hydroplatinocyanic  acid  thus  prepared,  and  likewise 
all  the  salts  obtained  from  it,  contain  a  sniphocyanogen  compound,  aod  consequently 
yield  a  blood-red  colour  with  ferric  salts.  Still  more  recently  ^nii.  Pharm,  70,  301)  he 
contradicts  this  statement,  and  says  that  the  hydroplatinocyanic  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  this  process  absolutely  free  from  any  sniphocyanogen  compound,  f 

Fhiinocyanide  of  Mercury.  HgCy,PtCy. — Platinocyanide  of  potas- 
sium forms  with  mercurous  nitrate  a  thick  smalt-blue  precipitate  (Gm.) 
This  precipitate,  the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  a  slight  evolution 
of  nitrous  gas,  is  a  compound  of  platinocyanide  of  mercury  with  mercurous 
nitrate,  which  latter  salt  cannot  be  extracted  by  washing  with  cold  water 
containing  nitric  acid ;  but  boiling  with  pure  water  removes  it  and  leaves 
the  white  compound  HgCy,PtCy.  By  digestion  for  a  few  hours  with  a 
cold  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate,  this  substance  may  be  reconverted  into 
the  blue  compound;  but  when  boiled  with  the  same  solution,  it  again 
becomes  white,  and  remains  so  till  the  water  is  evaporated,  whereupon 
the  residue  first  acquires  a  blue,  and  then  at  a  stronger  heat  a  brick-red 
colour.  (Ddbereiner.) 

The  white  compound  heated  in  a  tube  is  resolved  into  cyanogen  gas, 
mercui^,  and  about  48  per  cent  of  cyanide  of  platinum ;  heated  on  a 

'  plate,  it  bums  with  incandescence,  but  without  defiagration,  and  leaves 
38  per  cent,  of  spongy  platinum,  possessing  great  inflaming  power.  By 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  mercury  and 
hydroplatinocyanic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  without 
evolution  of  nitrons  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  forming  a  nearly  colourless 
liquid,  which  is  precipitated  yellow  by  potash  [and  perhaps  therefore 
contains  a  mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  hydroplatinocyanic  acid], 
and  when  evaporated  to  drjrness,  leaves  a  residue,  coloured  here  and  there 
with  yellow,  red,  and  blue;  this  residue,  when  strongly  heated,  is  resolved 
into  corrosive  sublimate,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  protocyanide  of  platinum. 

'  •—Potash-ley  or  baryta-water  separates  mercuric  oxide,  and  forms  a 
solution  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  or  barium.  (Ddbereiner.) 

The  blue  precipitate,  when  strongly  heated  on  a  plate,  deflagrates  with 
sparkling  and  a  hissing  noise.  It  dissolves  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  nitrous  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  forms  a  nearly  colourless 
liquid,  not  precipitated  either  by  sal-ammoniac  or  by  alcohol.  Treated 
with  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  it  leaves  a  mixture  of  mer- 
curous and  mercuric  oxide.  (Dobereiner,  Pogg,  37,  545;  also  Ann. 
jPAam.  17,  2*0.) 
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PUtinidojuiide  of  potaabium  alto  foniis  with  merouroiis  nitnUe  % 
dark  blue  preoipitate  (Koop)  which  appears  to  bo  identical  with  the 
preceding. 

With  cojnroeiye  Bablimate,  platinocjanide  of  potassiam  forms  a  white 
precipitate  (Giii»);  .and  plaiinidoyanide  o£  potassiam  forms  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  mercuvio -salts.  (Knop.) 

%.  According  to  Quadrat^  (Ann.  Pkarm.  63,  183),  platinoplatinid* 
cyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  mercu reus  nitrate  a  vfkiCe  precipitate, 
containing  Hg'PtK/y",  and  a  blue  compound  consisting  of  this  salt  com- 
bined with  mercnroQS  nitrate;  but  these  precipitates  appear  to  be  similar 
in  all  their  properties  to  those  above  described,  and  probable  agree  with 
them  in  composition.  No  satisfactory  analysis  eoold  be  made  of  them  on 
account  of  their  great  proneness  to  decomposition.  The  white  compound 
unites  with  ammonia,  forming  a  crystalline  salt.  % 

Platinocyanide  and  Flatinidcyanide  of  Silver f — Platinocyanide  of 
.  potassiam  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white,  curd^  precipitate,  which 
does  not  blacken  on  exposure  to  light.  (Gm.)     Platinidcyanide  of  potas- 
sium also  yields  a  white  precipitate  with  silver-solution.  (Knop.) 

%  Platinocyanide  of  silver  is  also  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
platinocyanide  of  diplatosammonium  (p.  45)  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  white  precipitate  resembles  cyanide  of  silver  in  appearance,  and  like 
that  substance  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  On  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium 
to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  sulphide  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  platino- 
cyanide of  ammonium  remains  in  solution.  On  boiliuff  the  platinooyanide 
of  silver  with  potash,  a  black  preoipitate  is  formed  eontaining  all  the 
silver;  and  the  ooloarless  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  long  needles 
of  platinooyanide  of  potassium,  (Buckton.) 

BudEton. 

8  Cj 62*0    ....    20*08 

Pt 99-0    ....    38-22 38-29 

Ag 108-0    ....    41-70    41-71 

>l  ■  ■■.■■  1.  |..»||.IBI      J^^^— ^^— ^ 

AgCy,PtCy 259-0    ....  100*00 

Platinoplatinidcyanide  of  potassium  also  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  white  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  does  not  blacken  by 
exposure  to  light,  and  forms  a  crystalline  oompouud  with  ammonia. 
(Quadrat,  Ann.  Fharm.  63, 182.)  ^ 

FUUinocyanide  qf  Silver  vniJk  Amtnonia. — ^NH*+AgCy,PtCy. — An 
aqueous  mixture  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  with  carbonate  or  nitrate 
of  silver  dissolved  in  ammonia^  deposits  in  a  few  hours  colourless  or  very 
pale  flesh-ooloured  needles.     When  heated,  they  assume  a  yellow  colour, 

,  give  off  ammonia  and  cyanogen,  and  finally  leave  a  residue  of  silver  and 
platinum.    When  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  chlorine  gBfi, 

:  they  do  not  alter  their  form,  but  change  in  colour  to  green,  blue,  and 
finally  black;  only  a  small  portion  however  is  decomposed  by  this  action* 
They  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolve  but  slowly  in  a  large  quantity 
of  aqueous  ammonia.  Strong  mineral  acids  at  a  boiling  heat  neither 
dissolve  nor  decompose  them.  (Knop  and  Schnedermann.) 


Ag.... 

Pt .... 

2  Cy.... 


NH»  +  AgCy,PtCy  276 


KnopSe  Scbaed. 

17 

....      6'16 

7-10 

108 

....    3913 

3902 

99 

*«••        0d*0# 

M«*...*     35*40 

52 

....    18-84 

18-76 

276 

....  100-00 

100*28 
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. "  PBOTOOTHimii  OF  PALtADraic  PdCj.— 1.  Formad  by  boilini;  prot- 
oxide of  palladium  with  aqaeous  cyanide  of  mercury.  ( Wollaston).^ 
2.  By  precipitating  a  palladious  salt  with  cyanide  of  mercury;  if  the 
solution  be  dilute,  the  precipitate  does  not  form  till  after  some  time.  ( Wol* 
laston.) — If  excess  of  acid  be  present^  no  precipitate  is  formed.  (Berzelius.) 
Pale  yellowish  white  powder.  nVollaston). — Leaves  palladium  when 
beated  to  redness.-^yanide  of  palladium  precipitated  according  to  (2) 
from  palladious  nitrate,  detonates  like  gunpowder  when  heated  (Wollas* 
ton);  an  effect  which,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
'palladious  nitrate  in  a  state  of  combination. 

Bicyanide  of  Palladium,  PdCy*. — Chloropalladiate  of  potassiuniL 
(YI,  354)  stirred  up  with  water  and  mixed  with  cyanide  of  mercury^ 
yields  a  pale  roseHMUoured^  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  however,  gradu- 
idly  assumes  a  brighter  hue,  emitting  at  the  same  time  an  odour  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  (Berzelius,  Fogg^  18,  461.) 

JProioeyanide  of  Palladium  unth  Amm^onia,  NH',PdCy.— 1.  The 
flolntion  of  a  palladious  salt  in  ammonia,  evaporated  till  it  gives  off  the 
excess  of  ammonia,  but  not  till  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  yields  with 
cyanide  of  mercury,  after  a  few  seconds,  colourless,  pearly,  crystalline 
'scales.  (Berzelius,  rogg,  13,  400.)  ^Formerlj  reg«rded  as  cyanide  of  palladiam.) 
•^2.  Protocyanide  of  palladium  dissolves  with  evolution  of  heat  in 
aqueous  ammonia,  only  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  flocculent  matter 
'beinff  left  behind.  From  the  solution,  the  compound  crystallizes  abun- 
dantly in  needles.  79*3  pts.  (I  At.)  of  cyanide  of  palladium  absorb  in  twe 
days  only  1 1  '3  pts.  (about  f  At.)  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas. — The  needles 
in  the  dried  state  unaergo  no  change  at  120^. — When  heated  with  water, 
they  dissolve  partially,  giving  off  a  trace  of  ammonia,  and  separate  out 
again  aa  the  solution  cools.  They  dissolve  readily  in  ammonia,  from 
.which  solution  they  are  separated  unchanged  on  the  addition  of  warm 
4iydrochloric  acid;  bat  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  cyanide 
of  paUadium.  (Fehling,  ^Inn.  Pharm.  39,  119.) 

Fehling. 

Pd 53-3       ........^        54-78 

Cy    26*0 

N 14-0 

H»    80        3*22  . 

NH»,PdCy  96-3 

Palladtocyanide  of  Potasdum.  KCy,PdCy. — The  solution  of  proto- 
cyanide of  palladium  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  filtered  and 
evaporated,  yields  transparent,  colourless,  thin  rhombic  prisms,  having 
the  angles  of  their  lateral  edges  equal  to  108^  and  72°,  often  truncated  at 
the  acute  lateral  ed^s,  whereby  four  dihedral  angles  of  126^  are  pro- 
duced. The  crystals  decrepitate  when  gently  heated,  and  then  fuse  with 
intumescence.  (Gm.  Handb.  Aufl.  2,  2,  1693.)— The  salt  crystallizes, 
sometimes  in  transparent  and  colourless  laminoo,  which  when  heated  for 
some  time  to  200°,  give  off  6-14  p.  c.  (1  At.)  of  water,  sometimes  in 
prisms,  which  quickly  effloresce  on  tne  surface,  and  at  150°  give  off  17'64 
p.  c.  (3  At,)  of  water. 

Dehydrated,  Kammelsberg. 

K 89-2    ....    27-13    2774      . 

Pd    63-3     ....    36-88    3616 

2Cy 520    ....    35-99 

KCy,FdOj 144-5    i...  lOO'OO.        ^       \ 
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Hydro^ridiocyanio  iiou2.— Analogous  to  hjdroplatinooyuiio  add. 
<D5bereiner,  Pagg,  37,  548.) 

Iridiocyanide  of  Fatamum, — By  gently  igniting  a  miztare  of  ferro- 
cjanide  of  potassium  and  palyerizea  iridium  for  some  time  in  a  glass  flask, 
exhausting  the  calcined  mass  with  hot  water,  filtering  to  remove  charcoal^ 
iron,  and  metallic  iridium,  and  evaporating,  crystals  of  ferrocjanide  of 
potassium  are  first  obtained^  and  afterwards  crystals  of  the  iridium- 

^Itc 

Transparent,  colourless,  four-sided  prisms,  generally  united  as  macle« 
crystals,  with  re-entering  angles  at  the  terminal  faces.  The  crystals  are 
anhydrous,  -decrepitate  strongly  when  heated,  turn  black,  and  wnen  more 
strongly  heated  fuse,  with  [separation  of  iridium,  which  often  coats  the 
glass  vessel  with  a  metallic  mirror.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  form  any  precipi- 
tate in  the  aqueous  solution.  (Wbhler  &  Booth,  Pogg,  31,  167.) 

The  salt  is  imperfectly  decomposed  by  ignition  in  contact  with  the  air, 
by  evaporation  with  aoua-regia,  and  by  exposure  to  a  stream  of  chlorine 
gas.  In  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  eas,  it  becomes  heated,  and 
assumes  a  greyish  green  colour;  but  even  when  the  passage  of  the  gas  is 
continued  for  a  long  time,  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  b  very 
imperfect;  and  on  subsequently  passing  hydrogen  gas  over  the  compound 
at  an  elevated  temperature,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  formed,  and 
water  subsequently  dissolves  out  the  unaltered  salt,  an  odour  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  being  at  the  same  time  emitted.  The  green  colouring  pro- 
duced by  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  as  well  as  by  chlorine  and  aqua-regia,  is 
probably  due  to  the  formation  of  protochloriae  of  iridium,  and  favours  the 
supposition  that  the  salt  contains  joro^ocyanide^of  iridium. — The  salt  is 
iknhydrous.  Its  aqueous  solution  forms  with  merourous  nitrate  a  yellowish 
white  precipitate,  which  when  ignited  in  a  retort  leaves  a  grey  powder, 
probably  protocyanide  of  iridium,  which  turns  black  when  ignited  in  the 
air.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg,  42,  130.) 

Crystallized,  Rammelsberg^* 

2K ..; 78-4  ....  30'69  32-89 

Ir 99-0  ....  38-77  35-60 

3Cy    78-0  ....  30-54 

2KCy,IrCy 255-4    ....  lOO'OO 

f  Cyanide  op  Methyl.  C»H',C«N = C^R^l^,— Preparation.  I .  By 
distilling  dry  sulphomethylate  of  potash  with  cyanide  of  potassiuni, 
adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  distillate,  and  distilling  again  at  a 
gentle  heat.  The  product  is  contaminated  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 
(Frankland  &  Kolbe,  Chein.  Soc.  Mem.  3,  386;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Q5, 
288.) — 2.  By  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  sulphate  of  methyl. 
The  product  is  contaminated  with  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  fonniate 
of  ammonia;  the  latter  impurity  imparts  to  the  product  an  intolerable 
taste  and  odour,  and  a  highly  poisonous  action;  it  may  be  removed  by 
boiling  with  mercuric  oxide  and  then  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 
(Dumas,  Malaguti,  &  Leblanc,  Compt.  rend.  25,  474.) — 3.  By  distilling 
a  mixture  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  and  crystallized  acetate  of 
ammonia : 

C^^JJ*0<  «  C^H»N  +  4H0. 
The  product  is  purified  by  digestion  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
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oF  oalciam,  and  rectificAtion  over  solid  chloride  of  cnlcium  and  mlignesia. 
(Dumas,  Campt.  rend.  S5,  383.) 

Colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  77%  and  mixes  with  water  iu  all 
proportions. 

Calciilatioii»  Or: 

4C. 24    ....  58-53  C»H» 15    ..».    36*60 

3H   3    ....  7*32  C^N 26    ....    63*40 

N    14    ....  3415 


C?H>,C?N  ....    41 

....  100*00 

41     ....  100*00 

VoL 

Deniity. 

Or: 

C-Taponr....    4    .... 

U-gai 3    .... 

N-gag 1     .... 

1*6640 
0*2079 
0*9706 

Methyl-ga« 1     ....     1*0399 

Cyanogeo-gaa....     1    ....    1*8026 

Vapour    ....    2    .,..    2-8425  Vapour   ,.    2    ....    2*8425 

1     ....     1-4212  1     ....     1*4212 

Might  also  be  regarded  as  Acetonitryl,  C*H',N, 

Cjanide  of  methyl  boiled  with  aqueous  potash  gives  off  ammonia  and 
forms  acetate  of  potash.  (Frankland  8c  Kolbe ;  Dumas,  Malaguti  8c 
Leblanc.) — Chromic  acid  and  boiling  nitric  acid  have  no  action  upon  it. 
Potassium  acts  violently  on  it  even  in  the  cold,  producing  rise  of  tem- 
perature; cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  a  combustible  ffaseoua 
mixture  evolved^  consisting  of  free  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 
(Dumas.)  % 


Cyanic  Acid,   C*NH,o». 

WoHLBR.    Oilb.  71,  95;  73,  lS7,—Pogg,  1, 117;  5,  385.— iinw.  Pharm. 

45,  351. 
LiEBio.    £astn.  Arch.  6,  145.— ./Si*w.  48,*  BTe.-^Fogg,  15,  561   and 

619. 
LiEBio  &  WoHLEB.    Poffff,  20,  369;  also  Mag.  Pharm.  88, 137. 

Originally  dtatinguished  by  the  name  of  Cj/anous  acid.    First  noticed  by  Vauqiieliit 
in  1818;  afterward!  more  definitely  prepared  and  examined  by  Wdhler  in  1822* 

Formation.  Cyanate  of  potash  is  produced  when  carbonate  of  potash 
is  ignited  in  a  current  of  cyanogen  gas,  or  when  the  same  salt  is  ignited 
in  contact  with  cyanide  of  mercury.  (Wbhler.)— 2.  An  alkaline  cyanate 
is  formed  on  saturating  the  aqueous  solution  of  a  fixed  alkali  with 
cyanogen  gas.  (W5hler,  Vll.  387.) — 3.  Cyanic  acid  is  formed,  as  first 
6b8erved  by  Ghty-Lussac,  on  bringing  cyanogen  in  contact  with  peroxide 
of  lead.  (Dobereiner.) — 4.  Cyanate  of  pot^h  is  formed  on  heating  a 
mixture  of  dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  peroxide  of  manganese  iu 
contact  with  the  air.  (Wohler.) — 5.  Also  on  heating  nitre  with  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  or  cyanide  of  mercury,  or  on  igniting  a  mixture  of 
nitre  and  excess  of  blood-charcoal.  ^Wbhler.) — 6.  Also  when  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  fused  with  litharge.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  41,  289.) — 
7.  Also  when  melam  or  ammelin  (the  latter  somewhat  in  excess)  is 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potash.  (Liebig,  Pogg,  34,  584.) — 8.  Vapour  of 
cyanic  acid  is  evolved  wnen  mercuric  urate  is  heated  to  redness  (VVohler), 
or  when  uric  acid  is  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  oil  of  vitriol* 


6S  mbthylene:  sboondart  nucleus  c*nh. 

(Doberelfler,  OM.  74,  121.)— -9.  In  the  diBtilktion  of  oyvnirio  acfd, 
C^N'HK)*,  an  atom  of  that  compound  splitting  up  into  S  atom*  of  ojraoio 
acid.  (Wohler.)— 10.  In  the  decomposition  of  urea  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
(Liebig,  VII,  3G9.) 

Preparation^  1.  Cyanurio  Acid,  prerioosly  dehydrated,  is  heated  in  a 
small  retort  to  commencing  redness,  and  the  yapour  of  oyanio  acid  con- 
densed in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  a  freesiog  mixture.  (Wobler,  Fogg, 
15,  623 ;  Liebig  and  WOhler,  Fogg.  20,  383). — 2.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  passed  over  dry  cyanate  of  silver,  and  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid 
thereby  evolved  is  passed  from  the  tube  into  a  cooled  receiver.  If  too 
much  hydrochloric* acid  gas  be  passed  through  the  tubej  the  tyanio  kcid  is 
decomposed,  yielding  eal-ammoniao  and  carlK>nic  acid  gas.  {Wohler,  Fogg. 
5,  386.) 

Properties,,  .  Cyanic  acid  prepared  by  (1)  is  a  thin,  colourless  liqnid  ; 
reddens  litmus  strongly ;  has  an  extremely  pungent  odour,  like  tluit  of- 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  somewhat  like  that  of  salphurous  acid.  The 
vapour  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears,  and  causes  violent  smarting  in  the 
hands.  A  drop  of  the  liquid  acid  instantly  produces  a  white  nlister, 
attended  with  severe  paiiu  (Liebig  and  Wohler,  Fogg*  15,  623 1 
20,  383.) 

.  CtlevktloB,  teooidiag  to  W8U«r't  ABdjdi  ofCSyaiuito  oftthw. 

2  C 12  27-91 

N 14  32-56 

H 1  2-32 

2  0 16  37-21 


■»       i*,i  i     ■    ., ■■  ^^ 


C?NH,0» ; 43    10000 

'  '  •*  "  ..•-■■V  - 

According  to  this  view,  oyBsie  acid  is  an  acid  aldide  of  the  nncleas 
hydrocyanic  acid;  the  radical-theory  regards  it  as  .a  pydraU  of  Cyanic 
acid,  HO,  CyO;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  compound  of  a  hypothetioally  anhy* 
drous  cyanic  acid,  Cy  0,  with  1  At  basic  water. 

^  Decompositions,  1 .  The  acid  in  the  free  state  changes  spontaneously 
into  cyamelide  (insoluble  cyauuric  acid)  a  substance  which  is  polymeric 
with  it,  the  change  taking  place  the  more  quickly,  and  with  less  rise  of 
temperature,  in  proportion  as  the  substance  is  less  cooled.  At  0%  the  acid 
changes  in  an  hour,  and  without  explosioUi  into  dry,  harci,  snow-whit^ 
eyamelide;  but,  if  it  be  removed  from  the  frigorifio  mixtnre,  so  that  it 
may  ajBSume  the  ordinaiy  temperature,  it  soon  becomes  turbid  and  milky, 
begins  to  boil,  thickens  to  a  pasty  consistence,  and  becomes  continually 
hotter,  till  it  explodes;  the  paste  is  then  scattered  about^  and  dumges 
completely  into  cyamelide.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  eouversion  h§ 
complete  in  five  minute»;  it  likewise  takes  place  as  qdcUy  under 
increased  external  pressure  as  under  the  ordinary  pressure.  Vapour  of 
cyanic  acid  mixed  with  an  inactive  gas  appears  to  remain  unchanged  for  a 
long  time.  (Liebig  and  Wohler.) — 2.  The  acid,  mixed  with  water,  splits 
np  spontaneously  in  a  short  time,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  2  At. 
carbonic  acid  and  1  At.  ammonia,  the  acid  reaction  of  the  liqnid  then 
changing  to  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  smell  of  ammonia  being  pro* 
dnoed.  (Wohler.) 
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Wlilflt  one  portion  of  ibo  «jftQie  add  is  thus  oonyerted  into  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia^  another  portion  takes  ap  the  ammonia^  driving  out  thecarbonio 
acid  with  effenrescenee,  and  forms  4^anate  of  ammonia,  which,  on  evapo- 
lation,  is  converted  into  urea;  and  a  third  "psxt  of  the  acid  is  converted 
into  cjamelide,  and  separates  in  white  flakes.  This  de<;oroposition  is' 
likewise  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  (Liebig  aud  Wohler.)  The 
aqueous  acid,  when  prepared  by  bringing  cyanic  acid  vapour  in  contact 
With  ice,  in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice,  remains  nearly  unaJtiBred  at 
the  temperature  of  0^  giving  off  bat  a  few  bubbles  of  oarbonie  acid. 
fLiebig  and  Wshler.)  A  eonaiderable  quantity  of  water  retards  the 
deoomposition  of  the  acid  into  carbonie  aoid  and  ammonia;  the  presenoe 
of  one  of  the  stronger  aoids  accelerates  it,  by  virtue  of  the  affinity  of 
that  acid  lor  the  ammonia.  (Wohler.)  — 3.  Sulpharetted  hydrogen 
exerts  a  decomposing  aotion  on  the  aqueous  acid*  (liiebig.) 

ComhincUiani.  A.  With  Water. — Aqueoui  Oyanic  acM{.^Cyanio  iicid 
vapour  is  very  rapidly  absorbed  by  water  and  bv  ice,  the  latter  melting 
daring  the  absorption.  The  aaueous  acid  may  therefore  be  obtained  by 
passing  the  vapour  evolved  on  neating  cyanuric  aoid  or  thoroughly  dried 
cyanate  of  silver  (p,  62),  into  a  small  quantity  of  water  or  ice,  oon« 
tained  in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  ice ;  or,  by  diffusine  cyanate  of  silver 
in  ied*€old  water,  paasing  into  the  liquid  a  quantity  of  sulphurstted  hy- 
drogen not  sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole  or  the  cyanate,  the  liquid 
being  stirred  all  the  while,  and  filtering  quickly.  (Liebig).  This  aqueous 
aeid  is  transparent  and  oolonrless,  reddens  litmus,  tastes  sour,  aod  eiJialee 
a  very  pungent  odour  of  cyanic  acid.  It  soon  changes  into  carbonie  aeid 
and  ammonia,  the  change  being,  however,  slower,  as  the  liquid  is  oolder 
and  more  dilute. 

B.  With  Hydroehhrit  add,  —  HydroMorctJU  qf  Oyemie  acid,'^ 
C»NH0»,HC1,  or  C»AdCl,0«.  When  dry  hydrocWoric  aoid  gas  ia  passed- 
through  a  long  tube  containing  well  dried  eyanate  of  potash,  great  heat 
is  produced,  and  a  colourless  liquid  distils  over.  This  reaction  is  always 
adcompanied  by  the  production  of  eyamelide,  which  remains  behind  on 
dissolving  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  water ;  and,  if  the  cyanate  of 
pMotash  be  not  kept  cool,  we  obtain,  instead  of  the  above-mentioned  die* 
dilate,  nothing  oat  a  mixture  of  eyamelide  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
Cyanate  of  silver  appears  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  preparation  than 

the  potash-salt.  (Wohler).     [B«t  liebig  prepares  cyanic  uUl  with  hydrochiorie 
acid  and  cyanate  of  aiiver.  (p.  62.)] 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air^ 
and  smeUs  very  strongly  of  cyanic  and  hydrochloric  acid* 

WShkr. 
C>NHO« 4S^0    ....    54'ie 

lyl     ....M.*  .M.M.tM.     ww*4     «•••      44*do     ..MAIM      44*04     ..M     4v*U 

C«NH0«,HC1  ....    79-4    ....  100-00 

"WShler,  before  analyiiiig  the  compound,  freed  It  completely  from  adhering  hydro* 
cUorie  add  hy  paMdng  hydrogen  over  it ;  hence  he  found  a  conitant  compoiition. 

The  liquid,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  remains  unaltered  at  0^  ; 
bnt,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  solidifies  in  a  few  days  into  a  crystalline 
mass,  consisting  of  Md-ammoniao  and  eyamelide,  the  solidification  being 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  highly  compressed  carbonic  and  hydro^ 
oUorio  add  gases.  (Wohler.)    [it  ia  iflDposiible  to  r^rswat  this  dipoompcatioii 
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by  an  equation,  unless  we  suppose  that  water  takes  part  in  it.]  ^he  OOmpOQtid, 
heated  in  opea  vesselB,  is  resolved  into  cjamelide^  and  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.  It  dissolyes  immediately  in  watefi  yielding  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  riolent  evolution  of  car« 
bonic  acid  gas : 

C?NHO»,Ha  +  2HO  -  NH*Cl  +  2C0». 

Hence  it  immediately  be^ns  t4)  effervesce  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  or 
when  breathed  npon,  the  decomposition  going  on  till  nothing  remains  bni 
a  solid  mass  of  sal-ammoniac.  When  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  decomposes 
immediately,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
tyanuric  ether.  (W6nler,  Ann.  Pharm,  45,  357.)  The  term  eyanurie  ether  it 
applied  bj  Wahler  to  the  copulated  compound  C«H*0,C<N'H*0>;  hence : 

2(C»NH0»,HC1)  +  C<H«0«  «  OH80,C<N«H»0»  -  HQ. 

€.  With  Saliiidble  Bases,  forming  salts  called  Ctanatbs.  These  salts 
are  obtained,  sometimes  by  the  metoods  indicated  for  the  formation  of 
cyanic  acid,  sometimes  by  bringing  the  aqueous  acid  in  contact  with  the 
base,  sometimes  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  solutionofcyanate  of  potash  or 
baryta  with  a  heavy  metallic  ndt.  (Wohler.)  In  the  last  case,  however, 
According  to  Haidlen  and  Fresenias,  a  carbonate  is  sometimes  thrown 
down  instead  of  the  c^yanate,  tf.y.  with  lead  and  zinc  salts. — ^Many  cyanates, 
as  those  of  silver  oxide  and  mercurous  oxide,  when  heated  in  the  dry 
state,  give  off  undecomposed  cyanic  acid,  together  witl^  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  gases ;  others,  as  those  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  remain  undecom- 
posed even  at  a  red  heat,  excepting  in  presence  of  moisture,  by  which 
the  salt  is  decomposed,  at  a  moderate  heat,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
carbonate  of  the  fixed  alkali,  and  a  substance  resembling  paracyanogen; 
the  same  decomposition  is  produced  even  by  repeated  solution  m  water 
and  evaporation : 

CNKO*  +  3H0  «  KO  +  NH»  +  2C0«. 

In  the  current  of  the  voltaic  battery,  aqueous  cyanate  of  baryta  yields 
nothing  but  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole,  while  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
baryta  appear  at  the  negative  pole.  (Wohler.)  [Can  carbonic  acid  be  produced 
at  the  negataye  pole  ?]--Cyanatesaetonate  when  heated  with  chlorate  of  potash. 
(Wohler.)  Oil  of  vitriol,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  aqueous  oxalic 
acid  eliminate  from  cyanates  nothmir  but  carbonic  acid,  retaininir  Ihe 
ammonia;  ciTBtalHzed  ozalio  acid  tritnratod  with  a  cjan^te,  or  concen^ 
trated  hydrochloric  acid,  expels  the  anhydrous  acid,  which  is  then  con- 
yerted  into  cjramelide.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  eliminates,  together  with 
the  carbonic  apid,  a  quantity  of  undecomposed  cyanic  acid  vapour,  which 
may  be  recognized  by  its  intensely  pungent  odour.  Some  acids,  as  acetic 
acid  Tand  likewise  mineral  acids,  f.^.,  hydrochloric  acid,  according  to 
CampDell),  if  added  to  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  potash-salt,  like- 
wise throw  down  crystals  of  acid  cyannrate  of  potash.  (Wohler.)  The 
odour  of  cyanic  acid  is  slowly,  and  therefore  most  perceptibly  evolved,  on 
dissolving  cyanate  of  potash  in  water  containing  cream  of  tartar.  (Hiine- 
feld,  SchtD,  60,  477.) — Those  C3ranates  which  are  soluble  in  water  form 
white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  lead  or  silver,  or  with  mercurous 
iiitrate,  greenish  brown  with  nitrate  of  copper,  and  brownish  yellow  with 
chloride  of  gold.  (Wohler.) — They  do  not  form  any  precipitate  with  pro- 
tochloride  or  bichloride  of  tin,  protochloride  or  sesquichloride  of  iron,  or 
with  protochloride  of  mercury. — ^Mixed  nvith  ferrous  saltS;  with  addition 
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of  sulpLnretted  lijdrogen  or  sulphite  of  ammonia,  they  do  not  yield  prus- 
nan  bloe.  (Wdhler.) 

Cyanate  of  Amrtumia  ;  bcuie.  When  tlie  vapour  of  cyanic  acid, 
evolved  by  heating  cyanuric  acid,  is  passed  into  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  heat 
18  evolved,  and  a  thick  cloud  produced,  which  condenses  into  a  fine, 
crystalline,  woolly,  and  very  bulky  mass,  or  a  snow-white  powder.  Part 
of  the  salt,  however,  fuses  and  is  converted  into  urea,  in  consequence  of 
the  heat  produced  in  its  formation.  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water; 
the  solution  gives  ofi*  carbonic  and  cyanic  acids  when  treated  with  acids, 
and  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash ;  nitric  acid  does  not  precipitate 
urea  from  it.  In  a  vessel  filled  with  ammoniacal  gas,  it  undergoes  no 
change ;  but  under  the  following  circumstances,  it  is  converted  into 
urea,  the  change  being  attended  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  a  proof  that 
the  salt  is  basic.  I.  In  the  course  of  two  days,  when  the  salt  covered 
with  paper  is  exposed  to  the  air.  2.  Immediately  on  fusion.  3.  Im* 
mediately  on  boiling  the  aqueous  solution.  4.  Gradually  when  the 
aqueous  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  the  air,  or  evapo- 
rated by  heat. — The  aqueous  solution  of  cyanate  of  ammonia  may  also 
be  obtained  by  decomposing  cyanate  of  lead  with  aqueous  ammonia,  or 
cyanate  of  silver  with  aqueous  sal-ammoniac  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  filtrate  thus  obtained  likewise  leaves  urea  when  evaporated  to  dry* 
ness.     (Liebig  and  Wohler,  Fogg.  20,  393.) 

Cyanate  op  Potash.  C'NK,0', — ^For  the  formation  of  this  salt,  «uf.  For* 
ntaHon  of  Cyamc  add,    {p,  61.) 

Preparation,  1.  Cyanide  of  potassium  prepared  by  fusing  the  ferro* 
cyanide  with  carbonate  of  potash  (VII.  413),  and  containing  5  At.  cya- 
nide of  potassium  to  1  At.  cyanate  of  potash,  is  heated  to  the  melting 
point  in  an  earthen  [or  iron]  crucible  ;  [somewhat  more  than  3  times  the 
qnantityl  of  pulverized  and  gently  ignited  litharge  is  then  introduced  ; 
the  fused  mass  being  stirred  at  the  same  time;  the  mixture  heated  till 
the  metallic  lead  has  collected  at  the  bottom  ;  then  poured  out ;  and  the 
solidified  saline  mass  pulverized  and  boiled  with  alcohol  as  long  as  the 
resulting  solution  continues  to  yield  cyanate  of  potash  on  cooling.  (Liebig, 
Ann.  Pha7m.  41.  289)  ; 

C»NK  +  2PbO  «  CNKOs  +  2Pb. 

An  excellent  method  (Gm.)— IT  According  to  Clemm  {Ann.  Fkarm.  66,  3:82), 
the  best  mode  of  preparing  cyanate  of  potash  is  to  add  15  parts  of 
minium,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  the  fused  and  somewhat  cooled, 
but  still  fluid  mass  of  8  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  3  pts.  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  too  high. 
The  crucible  is  then  to  be  returned  to  the  fire,  and  the  contents  stirred, 
poured  oat,  and  left  to  cool.— If  2.  A  finely-pulverized  mixture  of  ferrocy- 
anide of  potassium  and  peroxide  of  manganese  is  raised  to  a  very  low  red 
heat  (if  the  heat  be  stronger,  the  cyanic  acid  is  decomposed  by  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  and  protoxide  of  manganese) :  (Wohler).  Or  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  1  pt.  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  from 
1^  to  2  pts.  of  manganese,  is  formed  into  a  cone,  the  point  of  which  is 
set  on  (fire  by  a  red-hot  coal,  whereupon  a  slow  combustion  extends 
throughout  the  mass.  (Liebig,  Kastn.  Arch.  38,  108.)  Or  better : 
A  very  finely-pulverized  and  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  dehydrated  fer- 
rocyanide of  potassium  and  1  pt.  maneanese  is  heated  to  low  redness  on 
an  iron  plate,  with  constant  stirring,  the  mass  gradually  burning  with  a 
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glimmering  light  The  oxygon  of  the  manganese  is  far  from  Bafficient  for 
the  formation  of  the  cyanate  of  potash,  but  the  air  likewise  takes  part 
in  the  action  ;  if  more  manganese  be  used,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potash  is  produced.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Phatin,  38,  108.)  — 
3.  An  intimate  mixture  of  3  pts.  dehydrated  ferrocyanide  of  potassiumj 
1  pt.  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  and  4  pts.  very  finely-pounded  manganese,  is 
gently  ignited  in  a  crucible  till  a  sample  dissolved  m  water  after  cooling, 
no  longer  forms  prussian  blue  with  ferric  salts.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is 
fiuely  pounded  and  boiled  with  80  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  (Berzelius, 
Lehrb.) — 4.  A  mixture  of  4  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  3  pts.  nitre 
is  thrown  by  small  portions  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  Strong  detonation 
then  takes  place,  and  there  remains  a  black  mixture  of  undecomposed 
ferrocyanide,  charcoal,  ferric  oxide,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  cyanate  of 
potash,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  amounting  to  1  pt.  (Wohler.) — 5.  Ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  pulverized  and  well  dried  is  heated  nearly  to  redness 
in  a  shallow  iron  vessel,  the  fused  mass  being  constantly  stirred;  the  pro- 
duct taken  out  after  a  while  with  an  iron  scoop,  pulverized  after  solidifi- 
cation, and  again  fused  with  agitation.  (Campbell,  Ann.  Pliarm,  28,  52.) 
In  this  process,  the  oxidation  is  not  produced  directly  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  but  by  the  ferric  oxide  formed,  which  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  again  takes  it  up  from  the  air.  ( Wonler,  Ber-' 
zeliu8  Jakresber.  19,  260.)  A  considerable  quantity  of  ferrocyanide 
remains  undecomposed,  even  after  several  hours*  fusion.  {Gfm,)  —  6.  By 
deflagrating  a  mixture  of  1 27  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury  and  20  pts.  nitre,  a 
mixture  is  produced  containing  a  large  proportion  of  cyanate  of  potash, 
and  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 
(Wohler.)  —  7.  A  mixture  of  nitre  and  excess  of  bfood-charcoal,  ignited 
by  a  red-hot  coal,  deflagrates  slowly,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue 
containing  cyanate  of  potash.  (Wohler.)  —  8.  When  cyanogen  gas  is 
passed  over  red-hot  carbonate  of  potash,  the  salt  liquefies,  gives  off  gas, 
turns  yellow,  and  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  cyanate  of  potash,  cya- 
nide of  potassium,  and  undecomposed  carbonate  of  potash.  The  same 
mixture,  contaminated  however  with  a  substance  resembling  paracya- 
nogen,  is  obtained  on  fusing  carbonate  of  potash  with  cyanide  of  mercury. 
(Wohler.)  —  Dbbereiner  {Pogg,  74,  421,)  passes  the  cyanic  acid  vapours, 
which  are  abuudantly  evolved  on  heating  about  1  At.  uric  acid  (supposed 
=  90),  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  [?]  with  6  At.  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  At. 
manganese,  into  alcohol  containing  potash,  from  which  carbonate  and 
cyanate  of  potash  orystallise  out;  he  then  heats  the  alcohol  till  the  latter 
salt  dissolves,  and  brings  it  to  the  crystallizing  point  by  cooling. —  9.  Hy- 
drate of  potash  heated  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  melam  or  with 
ammelin  somewhat  in  excess,  fuses,  with  violent  evolution  of  ammonia, 
and  yields  pure  cyanate  of  potash.  (Liebig,  Fogg,  34,  584.) 

To  obtain  the  cyanate  of  potash  in  a  purer  state  from  the  residues  of 
of  the  processes  1 — 8,  they  must  be  boiled  with  alcohol  of  the  strength 
of  SQ  p.  c.  as  long  as  the  resulting  liquid  continues  to  yield  cyanate  of 
potash  on  cooling.  The  alcoholic  mother-liquid  serves  to  repeat  the 
exhaustion  of  the  residue.  The  crystals  must  be  several  times  washed 
with  absolute  alcohol,  pressed,  rapidly  dried  at  100°,  or  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  because  the  salt 
is  very  easily  resolved  by  the  action  of  moisture  into  ammonia  and 
bicarbonate  of  potash.  (Berzelius.) 

Properties.    Small  colourless  laminae  and  needles,  similar  to  those  of 
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chlorate  of  potash.     Fuses  at  a  temperatare  much  below  redness  to  a 
transparent  and  eolourless  liquid.    Inodorous;  tastes  like  nitre.  (Wobler.) 


Gytiallized, 

Or: 

W8hler. 

C«K  26-0     ....     32-02 

KG 

47-2     ....     58-43     .... 

....     68-29 

K  39-2     ....    48-27 

CNC... 

34*0    ....    41-57     .... 

....    41-71 

2  O  16-0    ....     1971 

C2NK,02....     81-2    ....  100-00 


81-2     ....  10000    100-00 


The  dry  salt  is  not  decomposed  bj  ignition;  but  if  water  be' dropped 
upon  it^  at  that  temperature^  it  is  rapidly  resolved  into  carbonate  of 
potash  and  [carbonate  of]  ammonia.  The  same  change  takes  place 
when  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  evaporated  in  the  air,  either  at 
the  ordinary  or  at  a  higher  temperature  (Wbhler): 

CNKC  +  3H0  =  KG  +  NH»  +  2C02. 

Hydrogen  gas  passed  over  the  red-hot  salt,  abstracts  all  the  oxygen  and 
redncee  it  to  cyanide  of  potassium;  but  the  water  thereby  produced 
decomposes  another  portion  of  the  oyanate  of  potash  into  carbonate  of 
potash  and  [carbonate  of]  ammonia.  (Wohler.)  Charcoal  at  a  red  heat 
likewise  converts  cyanate  of  potash  into  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Gm.) 
Potassium  dissolves  quite  quietly  in  melting  cyanate  ot  potash,  forming 
a  mixture  of  potash  and  cyanide  of  potassium: 

C?NKO«  +  2K  «  (?NK  +  2KO. 

Red-hot  iron-filings  form,  with  the  salt,  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  (Wbhler).  Sul- 
phur fuses  with  the  salt,  forming  a  mixture  of  sulphocjranide  of  potassium, 
sulphide  of  potassium,  and  sulphate  of  potash.  (Wohler.)  In  this  case, 
other  decomposition-products  are  probably  formed  at  the  same  time. — 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  the  melted  salt  into  a  yellow  mixture  of 
sulphide  and  sulphocvanide  of  potassium,  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia  Wing  sublimed  at  the  same  time.  (Wohler.)  Dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  passed  over  the  heated  salt,  produces  sal-ammoniac 
and  chloride  of  potassium.  (Wohler.)  Probably  also  phosgene  is  formed 
at  the  same  time: 

CWK02  +  4HC1  «  KCl  +  NH^CI  +  2CC10. 

For  the  other  decompositions  wliich  acids  produce  with  cyanate  of  potash,  see  the 
behaviour  of  cyanates  with  acids  (p.  64). 

Cyanate  of  potash  dissolves  readily  in  water,  sparingly  in  cold 
hydrated  alcohol,  more  easily  in  boiling  hydrated  alcohol;  in  absolute 
alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  (Wohler.) 

emanate  of  Soda. — Crystallizable.  (Wohler.) 

Cyanate  of  Baryta. — 1 .  Cyanogen  gas,  or  the  vapour  produced  by 
heating  urate  of  mercuric  oxide  (p.  61,  8),  is  passed  into  baryta-water 
(in  the  latter  case  carbonate  of  baryta  is  precipitated);  the  resulting 
hydroc3ranate  of  baryta  decomposed  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through 
it;  the  liquid,  which  has  become  brown  from  the  presence  of  para- 
cyanogen,  filtered,  and  the  cyanate  of  baryta  precipitated  by  alcohol 
(evaporation  would  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  baryta). 

(Wbhler).  [WcJhlcr  having  more  recently  discovered  that  cyanuric  acid  is  converted 
by  heat  into  vapoar  of  cyanic  acid,  he  tnay  now  perhaps  think  it  better  to  pass  this 
vapotit- into  the  baryta-water.]  —  3.  Cyanurate  of  baryta  heated  to  fusion  in. 
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a  retort  is  converted  into  cyanate.  (Benelius.)  —  3.  Alcohol  added  to  a 
concentrated  aqneons  mixtare  of  cyanate  of  potash  and  acetate  of  baryta^ 
throws  down  cyanate  of  baryta,  (berzelios,  Lehrb.) 

Colonrless  silky  needles. — The  salt  ignited  with  sulphur  yields  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphide  of  barium,  sulphocyanide  of  barium,  and 
sulphate  of  baryta.  (Wbhler).  [Ii  the  hydrotrea  in  the  hydrMulphale  of  am- 
monU  derived  from  the  water  of  crystalliiation  ?]— The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  is  partially  resolved  by  evaporation  into  carbonate  of  baryta  and 
[carbonate  of]  ammonia.  (Wohler.) 

Cyanate  of  Lime, — Formed  by  heating  urate  of  mercuric  oxide,  and 
passing  the  resulting  vapours  into  milk  of  lime.  The  salt  is  not  crystal* 
lizable.  (Wohler.) 

Cyanate  of  Yttria, — A  mixture  of  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  cyanate 
of  potash  and  a  salt  of  yttria,  deposits  cyanate  of  yttria  after  a  while  in 
the  anhydrous  state,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  If  aqueous 
solutions  be  used,  the  precipitate  is  formed  immediately,  but  it  is  then 
contaminated  with  carbonate  of  yttria.  (Berlin). 

Cyanate  of  Lead, — ^Acetate  of  load  forms,  with  cyanate  of  potash^  a 
dense  white  precipitate,  which  quickly  settles  down,  and  takes  the  form 
of  slender  needles,  like  chloride  of  lead.  When  heated  out  of  contact  of 
air,  the  precipitate  fuses,  assumes  a  reddish  hue,  and  then  yields  a  light 
^een  powder,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  metallic  lead  and 
cyanide  of  lead.  Heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  is 
readily  reduced,  with  emission  of  sparks,  to  metallic  lead.  Potash 
extracts  cyanic  acid,  and  separates  a  reddish  yellow  crystalline  powder. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  sulphide  of  lead,  with  separation  of 
cjranic  acid,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  water  simultaneously  formed,  is 
quickly  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Other  acids  act  on 
cyanate  of  lead  in  the  same  manner  as  on  cyanate  of  silver.  Boiling 
water  dissolves  a  small  quantity.  (Wohler,  Gilh,  73,  166.) 


CryttalHzed. 

C«N 26 

Pb   104 

2  O 16 

....     17-81 
....     71-23 
....     10-96 

Or: 

PbO 

CNO 

112 

34 

....     76-71     . 
....    23-29     . 

Wohler. 

77 

23 

C»NPb,02  ....     146 

....  10000 

PbO,CyO  . 

146 

....  100-00    . 

100 

FejToui  Cyanate. — This  very  unstable  salt  is  obtained  by  treating 
cyanate  of  silver  with  iron  and  water.  (Wohler.) 

Cupric  Cyanate, — Cyanate  of  baryta  yields  a  greenish  brown  preci- 
pitate with  nitrate  of  copper.  (Wohler.) 

Mercurous  Cyanate. — Cyanate  of  baryta  forms,  with  mercnrous  nitrate, 
a  white  precipitate  which,  when  heated  after  washing  and  drying,  gives 
off  partly  undecomposed  cyanic  acid,  partly  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen, 
and  leaves  a  tumefied  carbonaceous  mass;  the  precipitate  also  gives  up 
its  acid  to  potash.  (Wohler.) 

Cyanate  of  Silvet\ — Formed  by  precipitating  neutral  nitrate  of  silver 
with  cyanate  of  potash  or  baryta.  After  washing  and  drying,  it  forms 
a  white  anhydrous  powder.  (Wohler,  Gilb.  73, 166;  IPogg.  1, 120;  5, 385; 
Ann.  Pharm.  45,  359.) — Urea  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  with  aqueous 
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nitrate  of  silver,  is  decomposed,  yielding  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  cyanate 
of  silver,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms.  (Licbig  &  Wohler,  Ann,  Fharm. 
26,301;  Werther,  VII,  369). 

Or:  Wohler. 

C*N 20    ....     17-33  AgO    116    ....    77*35    7724 

Ag  .....^     108     ....     7200  C^NO 34     ....     2265     22*76 

2  0    16    ...•     10*67 

C?NA«;0»....    150    ....  10000  AgO,CyO.     150    ....10000    10000 

The  dry  salt,  when  strongly  heated,  tnms  black,  fuses,  takes  fire  with 
A  noise,  even  if  not  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  leaves  a  brownish  mass, 
which,  when  more  strongly  ignited,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  cyanogen 
and  leaves  metallic  silver.  (Wohler.) — ^The  thorooghly  dried  salt,  when 
Tery  gently  heated  in  a  glass  tnbe^  gives  off  vapour  of  cyanic  acid. 
(Liebig,  Kadn.  Arch.  6,  149.)  FAs  no  water  is  present,  the  vaponr  thus 
evolved  cannot  be  cyanic  acid,  (7NH,0^;  can  there  be  such  a  compound 
as  CNO?]— If  a  trace  of  moisture  be  present,  the  cyanate  of  silver  gives 
off  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  silver  being  reduced  at 
the  same  time.  When  quickly  and  strongly  heated  in  the  perfectly  dry 
state,  it  takes  fire,  and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  containing  17 
vol.  carbonic  acid  to  8  vol.  nitrogen.  There  remains  a  tumefied  grey 
mass  which  does  not  give  up  a  trace  of  silver  to  dilute  nitric  acid,  evolves 
cyanogen  gas  when  ignited  in  the  air,  but  is  not  wholly  converted  into 
pure  silver,  even  by  four  hours*  ignition,  inasmuch  as  a  portion  withstands 
the  solvent  action  of  the  nitric  acid.  (Liebig,  Kastn,  Arch.  6,  149.) — Tho 
perfectly  dry  salt,  when  strongly  heated,  exhibits  incandescence,  and 
gives  off  with  violence  a  very  large  quantity  of  gad,  the  last  portions  of 
which  contain  10  vol.  nitrogen  gas  to  22  vol.  carbonic  acid.  The  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  in  the  residue  is,  therefore,  somewhat  greater  than  in 
cyanogen ;  and  in  fact  this  residue,  when  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper, 
jrields  to  100  vol.  nitrogen  only  137  vol.  carbonic  acid  (instead  of  200); 
It  may  therefore  contain  mellonide  of  silver,  since  mellon,  C'N^,  would 
yield  150  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  to  100  vol,  nitrogen.  (Liebig,  Ann, 
Fharm,  50,  B58.)— When  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  the  dry  salt 
contained  in  a  tube,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  if  sufficiently  heated; 
and  there  passes  into  the  receiver  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid, 
which  fumes  in  the  air,  and  then  becomes  white  and  solid,  after  which^ 
water  dissolves  but  a  part  of  it  with  effervescence.  No  cyanic  acid  or 
ammonia  is  obtained  in  this  reaction.  (Liebig.)  But  if  moist  chlorine 
gas  and  moist  cyanate  of  silver  be  used,  a  different  reaction  takes  place, 
attended  with  great  and  sudden  evolution  of  heat,  and  copious  whito 
fumes  are  produced  which  condense  in  the  receiver  to  a  white'  flocculent 
powder,  or  a  crust  of  cyanuric  acid.  In  one  of  these  experiments,  tboro 
was  produced,  instead  of  cyanuric  acid,  a  white  flocculent  substance, 
which  had  an  astringent  and  somewhat  acid  taste,  did  not  effervesce  with 
acids,  dissolved  in  water  much  more  readily  than  cyanuric  acid,  and  was 
precipitated  therefrom  in  white  flakes  by  ammonia.  Similar  products 
are  ootained  in  the  decomposition  of  cyanate  of  potash  by  chlorine,  but 
they  are  always  accompanied  by  some  of  the  last  named  flocculent, 
soluble  substance.  (Liebig,  Pogg,  15,  561.) — When  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
through  water  in  which  cyanate  of  silver  is  Suspended,  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  evolved,  and  sal-ammoniac  and  chloride  of  silver  formed. 
(Liebig,  Pogg,  15,  561.) — [These  interesting,  bot  not  yet  perfectly  intelligible 
csperimenta  of  Liebi^'s  Oeserre  to  be  wore  fally  carried  out.]— -Hydruchloric  or 
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hjdrosulphario  acid  gas  is  absorbed,  with  rise  of  temperatare,  by  ejanate 
of  silver,  chloride  or  sulphide  of  silver  being  formed,  and  cyanic  aoid  set 
free ;  the  latter,  however,  unless  the  heat  be  kept  down,  is  immediately 
converted  into  cyamelido.  (Wohler.)  Dilute  nitric  aoid  dissolves  the 
salt  immediately,  and  decomposes  it.  Any  cyanide  of  silver  that  may 
be  mixed  with  it  remains  unaltered.  (Wohler.)  Iron  reduces  the  tilver 
from  the  salt  suspended  in  water.  Aqueous  potash  abstracts  the  aoid 
from  the  salt.  (Wohler.) — Aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  decomposes  it^ 
yielding  argentocyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potash.  (Glassford 
&  Napier): 

C2NAg02  +  2KCy  -  C«NKO»  +  KCy,AgCy. 

Cyanate  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolvee  slightly  in 
boiling  water,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  as  a  powder  on  oooliog.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia.  (Wohler.) 

Atnmonio-cyanale  of  Silver, — The  solution  of  cyanate  of  silver  in 
ammonia  yields,  on  evaporation,  large  translucent  laminee,  which  eive 
o£f  their  ammonia,  and  become  opaque,  both  in  air  and  iu  water.  (Wohler, 
Oilb.  73,  166;  P<?^^.  1,  120.) 

Cyanate  of  baryta  forms  a  brownish  yellow  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  gold.  (Wohler.) 

Hydroflttlphocyanic  Acid.   C'NHS>. 
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Berzelius.     Schw.  31,  42. 
LiEBiG.  Popff.  15,  548.    Ann.  Pharm.  10,  9;  also  Pog^.  34,  576.    Ann. 

PJuirm.  26,  174;  89,  199;  60,  337;  53,  330. 
Parnell.     PhU.  Mc^.  J.  17,  249;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  39,  198. 
VoLCKBL.     Ann.  Pharm.  43,  80.     Poaa.  58,  135;  61,  353;  62,  106  and 

607;  63,  106;  65,  312. 
Claus.     Sulphocyanides.    J.  pr.  Chem.  \  5,  401. 
Meizendorff.     Sulphocyanides.     Po^^.  56,  63. 

Schwefelblausaure,  BluUaure,  AndrazothionsSure  (Orotthns),  SiU- 
phuretted  Chyazic  acid  (Porrett),  Phodanwasserstofsaure  (Berzelius)^ 
Schwefelcyanwasserstofsaure,  Acide  mlfocyanhydrique, 

Hydrosulphocyanic  acid  was  first  observed  by  Buehola  {Seitr.  tur 
SrweUerung  u.  Beric^tUgung  der  Chemie,  1799,  1,  88),  and  by  Rink 
(1804),  (A.  Oehl,  2,  460),  afterwards  more  distinctly  recognized  by 
Porrett  (1808),  determined  as  to  its  quantitative  constitution  by  Berzelins, 
and  further  examined  by  Liebig,  Volckel,  and  others. 

In  accordance  with  the  radical-theory,  hydrosnlphooyanio  acid  iB 
generally  expressed    by  the    formula  H,C*NS*,  and   regarded  a«  the 
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bydrogen-acid  of  a  hypothetical  called  Sulphocyanogen  or  Rhodanogen 
=C'NS\  In  like  manner,  the  compounds  in  which  1  At.  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  1  At.  of  a  metal,  e,g.y  C^NK^S^,  are  regarded  as  compounds 
of  the  metals  with  sulphocyanogen,  e.  g.,  K^C'NS^  and  called  Sidpho- 
cyanides  or  Ekodanidea,  As  these  terms  have  been  actually  introduced 
and  gained  aceeptance,  they  will  be  nsed  in  the  present  work,  althouffh 
the  theory  on  which  they  are  based  is  different  from  that  to  which  tha 
preference  is  here  given«  According  to  the  latter  theory,  hydrosulpho- 
eyanio  acid  and  snlphocyanide  of  potassium  are  respectively  CNH,S' 
and  CNKjS^,  that  is  to  say,  componuds  of  the  nudens  C'NU  (hydrocyanic 
acid),  and  G^NK  (cyanide  of  potassium),  with  2  At.  sulphur,  precisely 
analogous  to  cyanic  acid  C'NH,0',  and  ojranate  of  potash  C'NKyO^, 
excepting  that,  in  this  case,  2  At.  oxygen  are  placed  outside  the  nucleus, 
instead  of  2  At.  sulphur.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  radical- theory,  we 
write  cyanic  acid:  CNO,HO,  we  may  then  express  hydrosulphocvanio 
acid  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  by  the  formulae  C'NS,HS  and 
C'NS,KS,  adopted  by  Volckel,  who  likewise  regards  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid  as  cyanic  acid,  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

H.  Dayy  (OiW,  54,  384)  observes,  indeed,  that  snlphocyanogen  is 
formed  when  cyanide  of  meroufy  is  heated  with  sulphur;  and  Kemp 
remarks  that  liquid  cyanogen  under  strong  pressure  is  converted  by 
sulphur  into  a  dark  grey  substance,  which,  after  the  excess  of  cyanogen 
has  been  suffered  to  escape  by  opening  the  tube,  is  found  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  cyanogen;  but  neither  of  these  chemists  has  further 
examined  whether  snlphocyanogen  (C^NS^)  is  actually  formed  in  this 
case.  That  the  yellow  powder  separated  from  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  is  not  really  snlphocyanogen,  as  it 
was  first  supposed  to'  be,  is  now  universally  admitted;  hence  we  must 
conclude  that  snlphocyanogen  in  the  free  state  has  not  yet  been  ob*> 
tained. 

Sources,  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  or  sodium  occurs  in  the  saliva 
of  man  and  of  the  sheep.  (Gm.)  Gobel  found  it  in  a  human  salivary 
calculus.  The  reddening  of  ferric  salts  by  human  saliva  was  first  ob- 
served by  Previranus,  and  Gmelin  merely  found  in  addition  that  the 
effect  was  due  to  hydrosulphocyanic  acioL  E^ery  specimen  of  human 
saliva  which  the  author  examined,  produced  this  reddening  of  a  solution 
of  sesquichloride  of  iron;  and  if  other  chemists  have  failed  to  obtain  it^ 
the  failnre  probably  arises  from  a  too  sparing  use  of  the  iron-salt,  the 
ferric  oxide  being  m  consequence  completely  precipitated  by  the  alkali 
of  the  saliva,  ifre  (17,  Quart.  J,  ofSc.  7,  60;  also  N.  Br.  Arch.  37, 101) 
likewise  demonstrated,  in  the  roost  distinct  manner,  the  presence  of  hydro- 
sulphocyanic acid  in  human  saliva. 

Formation  of  Hydromlphoeyanic  acid  and  the  Sulpkocganides. — 
1 .  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  when  cyanide  or  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  is  gently  ignited  with  sulphur,  or  when  aqueous  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  boiled  with  sulphur,  or  when  nitrogenous  charcoal  is  ignited 
with  carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphur,  or  with  sulphate  of  potash.  (Por- 
rett). — 2.  Cyanogen  gas  is  absorbed  by  heated  bisulphide  of  potassium, 
converting  it  into  sulphocyanide.  Pentasulphide  of  potassium  forms  the 
same  compound,  with  evolution  of  3  At.  sulphur.  So  likewise  in  the 
wet  way,  3  At.  sulphur  being  precipitated: 
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bat  if  protosulpbide  of  poiassiam  be  used,  no  enlpbur  is  precipitated,  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  as  well  as  sulpbocyanide: 

2C^  +  2KS  -=  C2NK  +  C^NKS^ 

if  sulpbide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  be  used,  bi-bydrosulpbate  of  cya- 
nogen is  likewise  formed.  (Wohler,  Fogg,  3,  181.)— It  had  been  pre- 
viously obserred  by  Gay-Lussac,  that  cyanogen  gas  is  absorbed  by  heated 
sulphide  of  barium  without  separation  of  sulphur,  and  a  brown  mass 
formed,  the  colourless  aqueous  solution  of  which  imparts  a  brown  colour 
to  ferric  salts.  —  3.  The  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  is  decom- 
posed by  tersulphide  of  potassium,  yielding  sulpbocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  sulphide  of  mercury  (Porrett): 

HgCy  +  KS»  =  KCyS^  +  HgS. 

A  similar  reaction  is  produced  when  prussian  blue  is  boiled,  for  a  long 
time,  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  potash  liver  of  sulphur.  (Porrett.) — 
4.  ilydrosulphocyanic  acid  is  evolved  when  sulphur  is  heated  with  prus- 
sian blue.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  5.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  with  sulphur  and  acjueous 
ammonia,  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  has 
been  added,  forms  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Fkarm, 
61,  126): 

C«NH  +  NH3  +  2S  -  NH3,C3NHS3. 

In  this  reaction,  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  acts  merely  as  a  carrier  of  the 
sulphur,  dissolving  it  and  forming  a  polysnlphide  of  ammonium,  and  then 
giving  it  up  again  to  the  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  whereby  the  latter  is 
converted  into  hydrosulphocyanate.  Sulpbocyanide  of  potassium  is  like- 
wise formed  on  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  pentasulphide  of  potas- 
sium with  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid  being  at  the  same  time 
evolved,  and  sulphur  precipitated  (Gm.^ : 

C^NH  +  KS5  «  C2NKS2  +  HS  +  S^ 

6.  Aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  is  con- 
verted, on  exposure  to  the  air,  into  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  in  proportion 
as  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  taken  up  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  Hence  the  contamination  of  Vauquelin*s  prussic  acid  ( Vfl.  303), 
with  hydrosulphocyanic  acid.  According  to  Pelouze  (Ann,  Ckim.  Phgs. 
44,  218),  an  aqueous  mixture  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  sesquichloride  of  iron  yields  hydrosulphate  of  ferrous  oxide  on 
exposure  to  the  air. — 7.  Hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia  is  formed  in  the 
decomposition  of  sulphide  of  carbon  by  aqueous  or  alcoholic  ammonia. 
(Zeise,  II.  205.) — 8,  When  animal  substances  are  charred  by  heating 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  residue,  on  being  subjected  to  a  stronger  heat, 
yields,  among  other  products,  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia.  (O.  Henry, 
c/.  C/iim,  nUd.  21,  301.) — 9.  Hydrosulphocyanic  acid  is  formed  in  certain 
decompositions  of  volatile  oil  af  mustard. 

PireparcUion  and  Properties. — When  dry  disulphocyanide  of  mercury 
is  decomposed  by  passing  hydrosulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over 
it,  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  collects  in  the  tube  as  a  colourless,  oily  liquid, 
which,  in  the  cold,  appears  to  crystallize  in  a  radiated  mass,  but  is 
quickly  resolved  iuto  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  and  hydro-persulphocyanic 
acid.  (Wohler.) 
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According  to  Porrett,  it  is  composed  of  34*8  p.c.  (1  At.),  hydrocyanic 
acid,  with  65'2  p.  c.  (4  At.)  salphur. 

Compounds. — A.  With  water.    Aqtieous  Hydrosulphocyanic  acid, 

Freparaiion^^l .  By  distilling  sulphooyanide  of  potassium  with  diluto 
sulphuric,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  or  tartaric  acid,  not  in  excess. — Calculation 
gives,  for  97*2  pts.  (1  At.)  sulphooyanide  of  potassium,  49  pts.  (1  At.)  of 
oil  of  yitriol,  63  pts.  (^  At.)  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  or  75  pts.  (^  At) 
GrystalliaEed  tartaric  acid.— A.  Vogel  recommends  for  100  pts.  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  100  pts.  of  water,  75  pts.  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  or,  better,  of  phosphoric  acid,  diluted  with  75  pto.  water.    Accord* 
ing  to  this  chemist,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  sulphur  (hydropersulpho- 
cyanic  acid)  and  pentasulphide  of  ammonium  pass  over  towards  the  end  of 
the  distillation,  and  the  residue  contains  sulphur  (hydropersulphocvanio 
acid),  together  with  sulphate  of  potash,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  being 
greater,  as  the  sulphuric  acid  is  more  concentrated  and  used  in  greater 
excess.     Whether  the  acid  used  be  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  hydrochloric, 
or  oxalic,  partial  decomposition  always  takes  place,  and  the  hydrosulpho- 
cyauic  acid  becomes  consequently  contaminated  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia.  (liebig,  Fogg.  34,  176). — ^If  the 
liquid  be  sufficiently  diluted,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  be  not  used  in  excess, 
the  product  which  it  yields  is  as  pure  as  that  obtained  with  phosphoric 
acid.  (Volckel.) — The  amount  of  product  is  the  same  whether  the  sul- 
phooyanide of  potassium  be   distilled   with   sulphuric,  phosphoric,   or 
tartaric  acid;  but  in  consequence  of  partial  decomposition,  the  quantity 
of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  obtained  is  never  more  than  half  that  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  quantity  of  sulphooyanide  used.   The  decom- 
position-proaucts  are  likewise  the  same,  viz.,  in  the  residue  an  ammonia- 
cal  salt  and  hydropersulphocyanic  acid,  and  in  the  distillate,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (even  when  the  sulphooyanide  of  potassium 
is  free  from  sulphide),  and  sulphide  of  carbou.     The  excess  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  prevents  the  appearance  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  distillate, 
but  the  liquid  is  often  clouded  by  precipitated  sulphur.     These  decom- 
position-products form  in  greater  abundance,  as  the  acid  is  more  concen- 
trated and  in  larger  excess,  and  as  the  heat  applied  to  distil  the  liquid  is 
greater;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  formation  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  does 
not  take  place.     To  avoid,  however,  too  great  dilution  of  the  product, 
97  parts  of  sulphooyanide  of  potassium  may  be  distilled  with  49  pts.  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  1 96  pts.  of  water.     If  the  distillate,  which  has 
a  density  of  1*0082,  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  in  a  vessel 
covered  with  paper,  it  will  give  off  the  hydrocyanic  and  hydrosulphuric 
acids. 

2.  Suljphocyanide  of  silver  or  disulphocyanide  of  mercury,  obtained 
by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  or  mercurous  nitrate  with  sulphooyanide 
of  potassium,  is  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  the  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  the  admixed 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  removed  by  careful  evaporation,  or  by  carefully 
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adding  a  portion  of  the  reserved  precipitate.  (Berzelius.)  —  It  is  in  this 
way  only,  and  not  by  (1),  that  the  acid  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity;  the  sulphocyanlde  of  silver  may  also  be  decomposed  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Liebig.)-*£.  Bock- 
mann  {Ann,  Pharm,  21,  155),  decomposes  sulpbocyanide  of  lead  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  similar  manner;  but,  according  to  Volckel 
and  Meitzendorff,  this  decomposition  is  slow  and  incomplete. 

3.  Sulpbocyanide  of  barium  is  decomposed  by  an  exactly  equivalent 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Berzelius,  Lehrh,) 

Colourless  liquid,  whose  greatest  density  is  1*022.  (Porrett.)  Freezes 
at  12-5°  in  six-sided  prisms,  boils  at  102-5''.  (A.  VogeL)  Boils  at  85° 
(Artus^  J,  pr,  Chem,  S,  253.)  Has  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  strong 
acetio  acid,  reddens  litmus  strongly;  tastes  very  sour;  exerts  a  poisonous 
action  like  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  colours  ^n*ic  salts  blood-red,  and^ 
for  that  reason^  reddens  paper.  (Porrett,  A.  Vogel.) 

DecompofUhna,  The  dilute  acid  may  be  preserved  both  in  open  and 
in  closed  vessels;  but  when  evaporated  in  the  air,  it  turns  yellow,  and 
deposits  a  yellow  powder  [hydropersnlphooyanio  acid],  which  evolves 
ammonia  when  treated  with  potash.  The  aqueons  acid  also  deposits  a 
yellow  powder  when  exposed  to  sunshine.  Passed  in  the  state  of  vapour 
throngh  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  partly  decomposed,  without  deposition  of 
charcoal,  into  sulphur,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia; 
if  the  tube  oontains  iron,  the  products  are  hydrooyanio  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphide  of  iron.  (A.  Vogel.) — At  each  distillation,  the 
hydrosulphocyanio  acid  leaves  behind  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphur 
[hydropersnlphooyanio  acid].  (Porrett.)— -The  aqueons  acid  decomposes 
when  boiled — ^a  portion,  however,  going  off  undecomposed,  together  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water — ^into  carbonic  acid,  sulphide  of  carbon,  sul- 
phurettea  hydrogen,  and  ammonia,  and  afterwards,  when  the  residue  has 
become  more  concentrated,  into  hydrocyanic  and  hydropersnlphooyanio 
acids.  (Volckel.)  In  this  case  there  are  three  modes  of  decomposition  to 
be  considered  (Volckel),  viz. : 

C^NIIS^  +  2  HO  =  C02  +  CS2  +  NH'. 

further: 

C2NHS2  +  4H0  =  2C02  +  2HS  +  NH^. 

lastly: 

3C2NHS2  =  C^NH  +  2C?NHS3. 

Mence,  when  sulphocjranide  of  potassium  is  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  only  decomposition-products  which  pass  over  at  first  are  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  hydrocyanic  acid  not  appearing 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  and  an  ammoniacal  salt  remaining 
behind.  (Ydlckel,  Ann,  Pharm.  43,  80;  Poag,  58,  135.)— 2.  When 
aqueous  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  is  boiled  with  a  stronger  acid,  the  same 
decomposition  is  produced  as  when  it  is  boiled  alone.  Thus,  on  boiling 
it  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  products  obtained  are  carbonic 
acid,  sulphide  of  carbon,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia,  together 
with  hydrocyanic  and  hydropersulphocyanic  acids;  the  sulphuric  acid 
may  also  yield  sulphurous  acid.  (Volckel.) — Oil  of  vitriol,  added  to 
the  aqueous  acid,  throws  down  sulphur  [hydropersulphocyanic  acid] 
(A.  Vogel),  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  ammonia  being  producea 
at  the  same  time.  (Grotthus.) — 3.  Prom  concentrated  hydrosulpnocyanio 
acid,  chlorine  precipitates  pseudosulphocyanogen;  the  more  dilute  acid  is 
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completely  decomposed  by  it,  yielding  cyanogen  [chloride  of  cyanogen!] 
snlpDuric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Vbickel,  Ann.  Pharm,  43,  93; 
Pogg.  58,  145): 

4C«NHS»  +  HO  +  3Cl  =  CN^'SH)  +  SHa^ 
and: 

C*NHS»  +  6H0  +  7C1  =  C»N  +  2S0»  +  7HC1. 

Henoe  Orotthuss,  who  probably  used  a  rather  strong  acid,  obtained  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  chlorine,  and  A.  Vogel,  probably  from  using  a 
more  dilute  acid,  obtained  no  precipitate,  but  a  mixture  of  hvdrocyanic 
acid,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  •><-«  4.  Iodine^  heated  with  the 
aqueous  aoid,  forms  no  sulphuric  acid,  but  only  hydriodic  acid,  hydro- 
cyanic acid  which  escapes,  and  iodide  of  sulphur  which  is  precipitated. 
(A.  Vogel.)  —  5.  Iodic  acid  decomposes  hydrosulphocyanic  acid.  (L. 
Thompson.)  —  6.  A  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid 
yields  hydrocyanic  and  sulphuric  acid  (Porrett);  according  to  Grotthuss, 
howeyer,  it  yields  no  hydrocyanic  aoid,  but  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
and  ammonia.— 7.  Hot  nUric  acid  produces  sulphuric  acid  (Porrett),  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  (A.  Vogel.)  (Laurent  & 
Gerhardt,  ff,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  19,  100),  who  regard  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen  as  C*N'HS*,  assume  the  following  equation: 

3C«NHS2  +  NO*  «  N0»  +  2H0  +  C«N'HS«. 

A.  Aqueous  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hifdrogenf 
and  set  aside  m  a  closed  vessel,  is  decomposed  into  sulphide  of  carbon 
and  ammonia  (Volokel,  Pogg.  65,  312): 

C?NHS*  +  2HS  -  C2S4  +  NH\ 

9.  In  contact  with  sine,  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  evolves  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  (Percy,  Repert,  81,  108.)  This  effect  takes  place  veiy  rapidly 
and  abundantly  even  at  ordinary  temperatures;  iron  acts  much  more 
slowly.  (Gm.) 

Sutpkocyanide$. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  processes  mentioned  on  pages  71, 
72, — also  by  bringing  aqueous  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  in  contact  with  a 
metallic  oxide,  and  by  double  decomposition. 

Most,  if  not  all  sulphocyanides  are  resolved,  either  at  a  low  or  at  a 
high  red  heat,  into  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  a  metallic 
sulphide  (Wbhler,  Meitzendorff,  Volckel): 

4C3MMS>  =  N  +  3C?N  +  2CS8  +  4MS. 

We  may  suppose  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  decomposition,  sulphide  of 
carbon  is  given  off,  and  a  mixture  of  metallic  sulphide  and  mellon  (sup- 
posed =  &N^)  remains;  and  that  this,  when  the  heat  is  continued,  is 
resolved  into  cyanogen  and  nitrogen  gases: 

4C«NMS3  =  2CS»  +  4MS  +  C«i\*. 

Volckel  {Pogg.  03,  106),  states,  that  the  residual  sulphide  is  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  powder  resembling  mellon,  but  only  when 
the  sulphocyanide  is  not  quite  anhydrous, — for  the  yellow  powder  con- 
tains from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  According  to  Meitzendorff  and 
Volckel,  also,  the  evolution  of  cyanogen  and  nitrogen  gases  goes  on  from 
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the  very  beginning  of  the  decomposition.— -Solphocjranidea  heated  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  give  off  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Claus,  J.  pr.  Chenu 
15,  410.) — The  stronger  acids,  in  a  state  of  dilation,  separate  nydrosul- 
phocjanic  acid  distinguished  bj  its  pungent  acid  smell),  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  only  from  those  sulphocyanides,  whose  metals  form  sul- 
phides decomposible  by  acids,— consequently,  not  from  the  sulphocyanides 
of  copper,  mercury,  and  silver.  ( Volckel.) — The  sulphocyanides  of  mer- 
cury and  silver,  when  suspended  in  water,  are  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  yielding  metallic  sulphides  and  aqueous  hydrosnlphocyanic  acid; 
but  the  sulphocyanides  of  copper,  lead,  and  most  of  the  other  heavy  metals, 
either  resist  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  are  but  yery  imper- 
fectly decomposed  by  it.  ( VolckeL)  In  this  reaction,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  sulpnoc3ranide  of  silyer,  for  example,  ffives  up  its  1  At  silver  to 
the  sulphur  of  the  HS,  the  hydrogen  of  which  t^es  the  place  of  the  silver. 
-—  Several  other  decompositions  of  tulphocjanides  will  be  given  in  speaking  of 
Bulpborjanide  of  potassium. 

Most  sulphocyanides  are  soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  may  be 
supposed  to  contain  hydrosnlphocyanatee  of  metallic  oxides: 

KCyS2  +  HO  =  KO,HCyS». 

Most  sulphocyanides  likewise  dissolve  in  alcohol.-^The  soluble  sulpho- 
cyanides form  white  precipitates  insoluble  in  water,  with  a  mixture  of  a 
cupric  salt  and  sulphurous  acid  or  green  vitriol, — also  with  mercurous, 
silver,  and  auric  salts.  With  ferric  salts  they  produce  a  blood-red  colour 
— or  reddish  yellow,  in  case  of  very  great  dilution— which  is  distin- 
guished from  other  similar  tints  produced  in  ferric  salts,  by  not  changing 
to  pale  yellow  on  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
moreover,  according  to  Percy,  the  immersion  of  a  piece  of  zinc  in  the 
mixture  causes  an  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  imparts  a 
brown  colour  to  paper  moistened  with  acetate  of  lead  and  held  over  it. 

Sulpkocyanide  of  Ammonittm^  or  Hydrosulphocyanate  of  Ammonia, 
C»N(NH*),S»  =  NH»,C«NH,S»  =  NH*,CyS\ 

Preparation.  1.  By  neutralizing  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  with  caustic 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Porrett.)  —  2.  By  saturating  2  pts. 
of  aqueous  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.,  0'95  with  sulphuretted  hydrosen;  adding 
6  pts.  more  of  the  same  ammonia  and  2  pts.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  toge- 
ther with  the  hydrocyanic  acid  obtained  by  distilling  6  pts.  of  ferro- 
eyanide  of  potassium,  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  18  pts.  water;  digesting 
the  mixture  over  the  water-bath  till  the  liauid  turns  yellow,  and  ceases 
to  take  up  sulphur;  then  boiling  it  till  it  becomes  colourless,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decomposition  of  the  polysulphide  of  ammonium  and  pre- 
cipitation of  sulphur;  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  crystallizing 
point.  This  process  yields  from  3^  to  3^  pts.  of  dry,  snow-white  salt. 
(Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm,  61, 126.)  —  3.  Disulphocyanide  of  copper  is  decom- 
posed by  digestion  with  protosulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  liquid 
filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  copper.  (Liebig.  Ann.  Fharm,  53,  330.) 
• — 4.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  and  sal. 
ammoniac  is  evaporated  to  dryness^  the  pulverized  residue  digested  in 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  eyaporated.  The  resulting  salt  is  contaminated 
with  small  quantities  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  sal-ammoniac. 
(Volckel,  Fogg,  61,  354.)  Even  if  the  hydrochlorate  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  used  in  exactly  equ%l 
liumbers  of  atoms,  the  liquid  obtained  by  digestion  with  alcohol  contains 
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as  miieh  snIpKooyaiiide  of  potassiam  as  salphocjanide  of  ammoniani. 
(Liebig.) 

Od  evaporating  the  oonoentrated  aqaeons  solution  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  salt  is  ootiuned.in  anbjdrons,  shining,  somewhat  deliquescent  tables. 
(Meitsendorff);  from  absolute  alcohol  it  crystallizes  in  large,  transparent, 
colourless,  non-deliquescent  lamina),  which,  at  145°  (at  170^,  according 
to  Yolckel),  fuse  to  a  colourless  liquid.  (Liebig.) 

Meltzendorff. 

NH«   17    ....    22-37 21-94 

C9NHS« 59    ....    77-63    

NH«,C>NHSi 76    ....  100-00 

This  salt  is  precisely  analogous  in  composition  to  cyanate  of  ammonia 
and,  therefore  luso,  to  urea,  the  0  being  replaced  by  S.  (Liebig.) 

The  salt,  which  melts  at  145%  beffins  to  decompose  at  160%  gradually 
assuming  a  brown  colour,  giving  off  su7phide*of  carbon,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  ammonia,  depositing  a  continually  increasing  quantity  of  a  yellow- 
ish grev  substance  (transparent  and  crystalline  under  the  microscope),  and 
gradually  solidifying  again,  at  a  higher  temperature,  in  the  form  of 
yellow  mellon,  C*N*  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  53,  330) : 

4C8N«H*S«  =  2CS2  +  4H8  +  4NH»  +  CN*. 

If  the  heat  be  raised  high  enough,  there  remains  a  mixture  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  mellon  with  varying  quantities  of  ammonia, 
e,  g,  as  melam,  C^'N^^H^  But  if  access  of  lur  and  moisture  be  entirely 
prevented,  not  a  trace  of  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  or  cyanide  of 
ammonium  passes  over;  no  free  sulphur  sublimes;  neither  does  sulphur 
remain  in  the  residue.  (Liebig.)  If  the  sulpbocyanide  of  ammonium  bo 
merely  heated  till  it  solidifies,  and  the  residue  be  washed  with  cold  water, 
the  water  continually  acquires  the  property  of  colouring  ferric  salts 
blood-red.  With  cold  dilute  potash,  the  residue  of  the  distillation  forms 
soluble  sulpbocyanide  of  potassium  and  an  insoluble  body  free  from 
sulphur,  which  when  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  yields  a  filtrate, 
which,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  few  white  flakes  (appearing  under  the 
microscope  as  a  mixture  of  white  flakes  and  needles).  If  the  residue  of 
the  distillation  be  dissolved  in  hot  potash-ley  and  the  liquid  evaporated, 
it  is  resolved  into  melam  and  ammelin.  (Liebig.) — A  perfectly  dry 
mixture  of  1  pt.  sulpbocyanide  of  potassium  and  2  pts.  sal-ammoniac 
behaves,  when  distilled,  exactly  like  sulpbocyanide  of  ammonium.  The 
decomposition  begins  a  few  degrcea  above  100%  and  is  more  complete  as 
the  heat  is  raised  more  slowly.  In  this  case,  also,  nothing  is  evolved 
but  sulphide  of  carbon,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia;  conse* 
qnently,  crystals  of  [bi]-hyaro8ulphate  of  ammonia  sublime,  and  there 
remains,  together  with  the  chloride  of  potassium,  a  quantity  of  melam 
holding  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  state  of  combination :  SCN'H^S'  =  4CS*-h 
8HS  -h  5NH'  -f  C"H"N'.  No  free  ammonia  passes  over  at  any  stage  of 
the  decomposition.  [The  opposite  statement  of  Liebig  previously  given,  is 
probably  the  more  correct  of  the  two,  supposing  that  his  equation  is  right; 
for  at  ordinary  temperatures,  monohydrosulphate  of  ammonia  cannot  exist 
in  the  solid  state,  so  that  the  salt  actually  formed  must  be  the  bihydro- 
sulphate;  hence  the  8HS  are  only  sufficient  to  form  4NH%  whereas, 
according  to  the  above  equation,  5NH^  are  set  free.] — The  yellow  greyish 
white  mass,  when  freed  from  chloride  of  potassium  by  washing  with  cold 
water)  a  process  which  takes  a  long  time,  leaves  the  compound  of  melam 
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with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  haa  abstracted  the  melam  from  a  portion 
of  the  sal-ammoniac.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  10,  10;  53,  333.) 

In  the  dry  distillation  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  sulphide  of 
carboD,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia,  are  gradually  evolved;  but 
the  residue  consists  of  VdlckeVs  Foliene,  C*N*U^  the  dec<Hnposition 
taking  place  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

4C?N2H^S«  =  2CS*  +  4HS  +  2NH»  +  C«N«H«. 

(Laurent  k  Gerhardt,  N".  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  97;  comp,  Qerhardt, 
Compi.  rend.  18,  159;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  31,  438). 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  begins  to  decompose  at  205°,  boiling 
slightly,  and  giving  off,  first  ammonia,  then  sulphiae  of  carbon,  and  the 
products  to  bo  named  hereafter;  but  at  205^  the  decomposition  stops  after 
awhile  almost  entirely.  If  the  heat  be  then  raised  a  few  degrees  nlgher, 
the  decomposition  begins  again;  but  even  when  it  is  gradually  raised  to 
250°,  the  residue  still  remams  liquid,  but,  nevertheless,  exhibits  a  darker 
colour.  If  the  heat  be  then  maintained  between  2G0°  and  270°,  till  the 
evolution  of  gas,  which  is  violent  at  first,  begins  to  slacken,  certain 
volatile  products  are  found  to  have  been  evolved  in  the  following  order, 
reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  heating:  Ammonia,  then  sulphide  of 
carbon,  polysnlphide  of  ammonium,  hydrosulphocarbonate  of  ammonia 
(in  yellow  feathery  crystals),  hydroc^nate  of  ammonia,  and  hydro- 
sulphocyanate  of  ammonia.  The  residue,  which  solidifies  on  cooling, 
contains:  Undecomposed  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia,  which  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  water;  a  yellow  body  deposited,  on  cooling,  from  the 
boiling  aqueous  extract;  sulphide  oiAlphene,  G^^N^^H'^';  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphide  of  Fhelene,  C^^N^^H*^^  and  a  red  crystalline  substance  (these 
three  dissolved  out  by  hot  water);  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  brownish 
substance,  together  with  sulphur  (these  two  remain  after  the  residue  has 
been  boiled  with  water)* — Hence,  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia,  when 
heated,  first  gives  ofi"  a  portion  of  its  ammonia;  then  the  greater  part  of 
the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  is  resolved  into  hydropersulphocyanic  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  latter  volatilizing  with  the  ammonia,  while  the 
hydropersulphocyanic  acid  undergoes  various  decompositions,  whereby 
with  addition  of  the  remaining  ammonia,  the  above-named  products  are 
formed.  (Volckel.)  When  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia  is  heated  to 
300^^,  the  same  decomposition-products  are  evolved  as  at  250°;  but  the 
residue  becomes  more  viscid  and  contains  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia 
which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  cold  water,  sulphide  of  phelene  and 
sulphide  of  Argene,  C**N'^H^^^,  extraptable  by  hot  water,  and  a  residue 
consisting  of  FoUene,  C^N*H',  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  other  pro- 
ducts. By  continued  exposure  to  a  heat  between  310°  and  320°,  hydro- 
sulphocyanate of  ammonia  is  almost  wholly  decomposed,  the  same  volatile 
products  being  evolved;  the  residue  in  this  case  becomes  gradually  pasty, 
then  solid,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  poliene,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  fixed  products  formed  at  300°.  (Volckel,  Fogg.  61,  353;  63,  106; 
Q5,  312.)  [Whether  the  several  sulphides  distinguished  by  Volckel  are 
really  peculiar  compounds,  and  not,  for  the  most  part,  mere  mixtures,  is 
a  question  which  remains  to  be  decided.] 

Hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia  is  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  readily 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

Sulphocyanide  op  Potassium. — Frrparaiion.  1.  An  intimate  mix- 
ture of  2  pts.  feiTocyanide  of  potassium  and  1  pt.  sulphur,  is  gently  heated 
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in  a  glaa  or  a  covered  cnicible,  stirring  all  the  while  with  an  iron  rod, 
and  keeping  the  temperature  considerably  below  redness — which  is  best 
ensured  by  heating  in  a  sand-bath — ^till  tbe  mass  comes  into  a  state  of 
tranquil  fusion  and  throws  up  no  more  bubbles^  and  till  a  samploi  dissolved 
in  water  and  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  no  longer  yields 
pmssian  blue,    but  a   blood-red  colouring.     The  cooled  black  mass  is 
pulverized  and  exhausted  with  water.     The  solution,  which  is  colourless 
at  first,  acquires  a  red  tint  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  to  fumes  of  nitrous 
acid,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  ferrous  sulphate,  which,  by  oxidation,  is 
converted  into  ferric  sulphate.     The  ferrous  oxide  is  precipitated  hot  by 
pare  potash  or  its  carbonate,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 
(Grotthuss,  A.  Vogel.)     For  tbe  theory  of  this  process,  vid.  Vn»  459,  460. 
If  the  fusion  be  not  continued  long  enough,  a  portion  of  the  ferrocyanide 
remains  undecomposed;  if  it  be  too  long  continued,  the  sulphooyanide  of 
iron — which  is  formed  together  with  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  is  yet  to  be  converted  into  the  latter — ^becomes  decomposed;  and, 
moreover,  its  decomposition  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  mellon, 
which  converts  part  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  into  mellonide. 
In  that  case,  also,  access  of  air  to  the  over-heated  mass  may  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  carbonate,  and,  according  to  Yolckel,  also  of  cyanate  of 
potash.— It  is  nseful  to  evaporate  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitated 
ferrous  oxide  to  a  small  bulk,  and  dissolve  it  in  warm  alcohol  of  36°  Bm. 
This  leaves  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  potash  (proceeding 
from  the  precipitation  of  the  iron),  and  other  impurities  undissolved;  and 
the  filtrate  set  aside   for  some  time  in  the  cold,   frequently  deposits 
mellonide  of  potassium,  whereupon  the  liquid  must  be  filtered,  distilled, 
and  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Gm.)     Since  carbonate  of 
potash  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  is  best  not  to  precipitate  the  iron 
completely  by  carbonate  of  potash,  but  to  throw  down  the  last  portions 
by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  which  may  then,  after  filtration,  be  sepa- 
rated by  evaporation  and  fusion.  (Liebig,  Fo^^,  15,  553.)     To  save  the 
purification  by  alcohol,  Meillet  (J.  Pharm,  27,  628),  neutralises  with 
acetic  acid  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitated  ferrous  oxide,  in  case 
it  be  alkaline — evaporates — and  purifies  the  crystals  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  by  evaporation.      From    the    mother-liquid    containing    the 
acetate  of  potash  he  obtains  sulphocyanide  of  lead  by  precipitating  with 
acetate  of  lead. — Turner's  method  {Edinh.  J.  of  Sc,  5,  248)  of  heating 
the  mixture,  with  agitation,  in  an  open  porcelain  dish,  till  the  escaping 
sulphide  of  carbon  ceases  to  burn  with  flame,  is  rather  disadvantageous 
than  otherwise.  —  2.  A  mixture  of  46  pts.  (1  At.)  of  roasted  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  17  pts.  (nearly  1  At.)  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  32  pts. 
(G  At.)  of  sulphur,  is  heated  till  it  attains  a  ^te  of  clear  and  tranquil 
fusion;  then  raised  to  a  low  red  heat  to  decompose  the  hyposulphite  of 
potash  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  process;  afterwards  left  to 
cool,   boiled  with   alcohol,  and  filtered.      On   the  filter  there  remains 
bisulphide  of  iron  in  fine  scales  and  sulphate  of  potash  (neither  carbonate 
of  potash  nor  mellonide  of  potassium);  the  transparent  and  colourless 
filtrate  yields  crystals  of  pure  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Liebig.  Ann, 
Pharm.    50,    345;    51,    288.)     [An  advantageous  process.]— IT    Henneberg 
{Ann,  Pharm.  73,  228)  modifies  the  latter  part  of  the  process  so   far 
as  to  boil  the  fused  mass  repeatedly  with  water,  separate  the  liquid  from 
the  sulphide  of  iron  by  decantation,  neutralize  it,  if  necessary,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  the   crystallizing    point,   and  purify  the 
resulting  salt  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  IT  —  3.  An  aqueous  solu- 
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tion  of  65*2  pts.  (1  At.)  cyanide  of  potassium  is  digested  with  32  pts. 
(2  At.)  finely  pounded  sulphur,  till  the  sulphur  dissolres.  If  a  larger 
quantity  of  sulphur  be  used,  the  solution  turns  yellowish,  from  formation 
of  a  polysulphide  of   potassium.    (Wiggers,   Ann,  Fharm,   29,   319.) 

4.  Aqueous  cyanide  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  an  exactly  equivalent 
quantity  of  tersulphide  of  potassium,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  (Duflos, 
Sckw.  65,  237): 

HgCy  +  KS»  =  HgS  +  KCyS^. 

5.  A  mixture  of  30  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury,  1 2  pts.  hydrate  of  potash, 
and  14  pts.  sulphur  is  heated  till  it  attains  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion; 
the  blackish  grey  mass  pulverized  and  treated  while  yet  warm  with  abso- 
lute alcohol ;  and  the  solution  separated  by  filtration  from  the  sulphide 
of  mercury  (to  which  a  trace  of  running  mercury  adheres).  (Artus,  J, 
pr,  Chem,  8,  252).  The  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  crystallized  from  the 
filtrate,  is  less  deliquescent  than  the  same  salt  obtained  in  other  ways. 
(Artus,  Bottger,  J,  pr.  Cfiein:  10,  64.)— Porrett  boiled  3  or  4  parts  of 
Prussian  blue  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  1  pt.  potash  liver  of  sulphur; 
acidulated  the  filtrate  sli<;btly  with  sulphuric  acid;  heated  it  for  a  while; 
then  left  it  to  stand  in  the  cold  in  contact  with  powdered  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  to  decompose  the  sulphide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of 
potash;  precipitated  sulphocyaniae  of  copper  from  the  filtrate,  by  adding 
a  mixed  solution  of  2  pts.  sulphate  of  copper  and  8  pts.  green  vitriol; 
and  decomposed  the  precipitate,  after  washing,  with  aqueous  potash. 

Properties,  Long,  transparent,  colourless,  striated  prisms  and  needles 
with  4-sided  summits;  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  redness,  they 
fuse  to  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a  cryste-lline 
mass  on  cooling.  (Grotthuss.)  Tastes  like  horse-radish  nt  first,  saline 
and  cooling  afterwards.  (Grotthuss.)  Tastes  saline  and  cooling  like  nitre 
(Berzelius).     A  narcotic  poison,  like  hydrocyanic  acid.  (A.  Vogel.) 


2  C  

According  to  Berzelius. 
12-0        

12*35 

N  

14-0        

14*40 

K  

3!)-2         

40-33 

2  8   

a2-o 

A9«0«2 

CNK.ff  ... 

97-2        

10000 

DecomposUioM,  1.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  when  kept  from 
contact  with  the  air,  sustains  a  moderate  red  heat  without  decomposition, 
and  does  not  form  mellonide  of  potassium;  when  ignited  in  the  air,  how- 
ever, it  burns  and  forn]#  sulphate  of  potash;  and  when  heated  in  moist 
air  or  in  the  moist  state,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  while  sulphide  of  potassium  remains  mixed  with  the  residue. 
(Berzelius.)  A  mixture  of  this  salt  with  5  parts  chlorate  of  potash 
detonates  violently,  either  by  percussion  or  when  touched  with  oil  of 
vitrioL  The  light  which  accompanies  this  deflagration  is  purple-red. 
(Johnston,  Schw.  57,  379.) — 2.  Aqueous  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  even 
when  kept  in  closed  bottles,  suffers  gradual  decomposition,  attended  with 
formation  of  ammonia;  at  a  boiling  heat  it  decomposes  more  quickly. 
(A.  Vogel.)  The  solution  may  be  rendered  more  stable  by  mixing  it 
with  alcohol. 

3.  ^hen  clilorine  gas  is  passed  over  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  the  salt  froths  up  violently  and  becomes  yellow  and 
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opaque,  eontinoally  lucreasinff  in  viscidity,  and  finally  solidifying.  In 
this  reaction,  chloride  of  sulphun  volatilizes,  and  likewise  fixed  chloride 
of  cyanogen,  the  latter  subliming  in  needles,  and  amounting  to  4  or  5 
per  cent  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassiumj  at  a  certain  stage  of  the 
decomposition  there  arises  a  thick  red  vapour,  which  forms  a  red  and 
yellowish  red,  laminar  sublimate.  The  residue  is  a  mixture  of  chloride 
of  potassium  and  impure  mellon.  (Liebig.)  — -  If  the  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  be  not  heated  above  its  mielting  point,  the  chlonde  of  sulphur 
which  passes  over  at  the  beginning  is  accompanied  by  another  product; 
then  follows  the  chloride  of  cyanogen. — The  red  and  yellowish  red 
aublimate,  freed  from  adhering  chloride  of  cyanogen  by  heating  in  the 
air,  contains  67*0  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  appears  as  a  compound 
analogous  to  pseudosulphocyanogen,  but  richer  in  sulphur.  When  gently 
heated  in  dry  chlorine  gas,  it  gives  up  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  reddish  yellow  compound,  which  retains  only  57*05  per 
cent,  of  sulphur.  This  compound  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  potash,  but 
partially  soluble  in  water  after  the  potash  has  been  poured  off.  —  If  the 
chloride  of  potassium  be  dissolved  out  of  the  resiaue  by  water,  there 
remains  a  light  powder  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which  is  wholly  or 
nearly  free  from  sulphur,  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  in  nitric  acid,  is  con- 
verted into  cyanylic  acid  by  long  boiling  with  the  latter,  and,  after  ignition, 
exhibits  all  the  characters  of  mellon.  (Liebig,  Pogg.  15,  548;  Ann.  rharm. 
10,  6,  and  38;  43,  97.) 

If  the  chlorine  gas  used  has  been  first  completely  freed  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  passing  it  through  water  and  then  over  chloride  of  lime, 
and  afterwards  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  almost  the  only  pro- 
ducts obtained  are  chloride  of  sulphur,  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  chloride 
of  potassium,  with  little  or  no  yellowish  red  sublimate  or  mellon,  the 
formation  of  which  is  probably  due  to  the  water  remaining  in  the  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  even  after  long  fusion.  (Volckel.  Ann,  Fhamu 
43,  97;  Fogg,  50,  152.)— -Chlorine  gas  passed  through  aqueous  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium  tnrows  down  pseudosulphocyanogen,  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour,  but  inclining  more  to  red  as  the  solution  is  stronger;  very 
weak  solutions  yield  no  precipitate.  The  liquid  soon  becomes  ver^  acid, 
and  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  chlorine,  yielding  sulphuric,  carbonic,  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  also  ammonia,  if  the  excess  of  chlorine  be  not  too  great. 
(Liebig,  Fogg,  15,  548;  Ann.  Fharm.  39,  212;  50,  337.)  If  the  concen- 
trated solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  kept  cold  while  the  chlorine 
is  passed  through  it,  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  cyanogen,  are 
produced,  as  well  as  the  orange-yellow  precipitate;  but  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid  are  formed  only  when  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  con- 
tains cyanate  of  potash.  On  evaporating  the  filtrate,  hydrochloric  acid  is 
evolved,  and  there  remains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash,  together 
with  a  large  Quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  chlorine  at  first 
produces  the  following  decomposition: 

C^KS>  +  7C1  +  6H0  -  Ka  +  2S0S  +  6Ha  +  (?N. 

Afterwards  the  8  At  acid  thus  formed  act  upon  8  other  At.  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  and  the  whole  process  is  then  as  follows  (Volckel): 

9C«NK.S«  +  13C1  +  lOHO  «  2(K0,S0>)  +  7KC1  +  6HC1  +  C«N  +  2C»N<S8H«0 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium,  sulphuric  and  cyanic  acid  are  formed  at  the  very  beginning  of 
VOL.  yiii.  a 
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the  action.    If  pieadosulphoejanogen  be  regarded  as  C*'N*H'S^,  the 

equation  is: 

6CWKS'  +  6Cl  +  3H0  -  C«N«H«SM0  +  CKQ  +  20. 

The  2  At.  0  thas  set  free  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphnric  and 
cyanic  acid.  From  a  dilate  solntion,  chlorine  throws  down  pale  yellow 
hydrothiocyanic  acid,  instead  of  psendosnlphocyanogen.  (Pamell,  PhiL 
Mag.  J.  17,  249;  also  Ann,  Fharm,  39, 198«)  — If  cTanic  acid  were  pro- 
dnoed  in  the  decomposition  by  chlorine,  it  would  be  decomposed  into  oar^ 
bonio  acid  and  ammonia;  bat  neither  of  these  compounds  is  actuaUj 
present;  moreover,  Pameirs  equation  does  not  explain  the  formation  of 
free  hydrochloric  acid* 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  containing  vessel  not  being  artificially  cooled, 
the  liquid  soon  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  gives  off  undecom- 
posed  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  together  with  carbonic  acid,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cyanogen,  and  yields  a  yellow  precipitate,  while  hydrochloric 
acid,  sal-ammoniac,  and  acid  sulphate  of  potash  remain  in  solution.  The 
precipitate  has  a  paler  yellow  colour  than  pseudosulphocyanogen,  con* 
tains  18*22  p.  c  C,  1*26  H,  and  55*86  S,  and  is  probably,  therefore, 
ON^H'S'O;  it  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  forming  a 
solution  which  precipitates  lead  and  silver-salts  yellow.  ( Volckel.)  —  To 
explain  the  formation  of  pseudosulphocyanogen  from  sulphocjranide  of 
potassium,  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  (If.  Ann*  Vkim.  PAys.  19,  100),  who 
assign  to  psendosulphocyanogen  the  formula  CN'HS*,  give  the  following 
equation: 

S(?NHS>  -I-  2C1  «  2Ha  -I-  C*N<HS«. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  decomposition  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  but  that 
of  sulphocyanide  by  chlorine  tnat  we  require  to  explain;  for  the  latter  we 
obtain  the  improbable  equation: 

3C»NKS«  +  2C1  +  HO  -  2KCI  +  KO  +  C«N»HS«- 

According  to  this  view,  the  liquid  should  be  rendered  alkaline  by  the 
EG ;  but  in  reality  it  becomes  very  acid^  and  that  too  from  ike  vtry 
beginning^ 

A.  Vogel,  in  passing  chlorine  throuffh  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (probably  very  dilute),  obtained  no  precipitate,  the 
whole  of  the  sulphur  being  converted  into  sulphuric  add. 

4.  Strong  nitric  acid,  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium,  likewise  throws  down  psendosulphocyanogen.— On  mixing 
from  2  to  2^  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*43  with  the  cold  solution  of 
1  pt.  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  8  pts.  water,  decanting  the  mixture 
from  the  crystals  of  nitre  thereby  produced,  and  heating  it  gently,  it 
suddenly  begins  to  boil  epontaueously,  effervescing  violently,  from  escape 
of  nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  and  yielding  a  precipitate  of  pseudo- 
sulphocyanogen. (Liebig,  Fogg.  15,  548.)  —  Volckel  also  (Ann.  Fharm. 
43,  95)  obtained,  on  heating  the  mixture,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  ammonia,  and  a  yellow  precipitate.  As  this  precipitate 
contains  18*85  p.  c.  C,  1*25  H,  and  5411  S,  Volckel  regards  it  as  a 
mixture  of  pseudosulphocyanogen  and  hydropersulphocyanic  acid,  sup- 
posing that  of  the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  eet  free  by  the  nitric  acid,  one 
portion  is  resolved  into  hydrocyanic  and  hydropersulphocyanic  acid;  a 
second  being  partially  oxidated  by  the  nitric  acid,  yields  pseudosnlpho- 
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eymnogen;  while  a  iliiid  if  oonyarted,  by  oomplete  oxidation,  into  oarbonio 
add,  snlphnrio  aoid,  and  ammonia.<^f  the  peendosulphoojranogen  be 
re^iurded  as  G»N*H*S>K),  it  will  be  formed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
acid,  aocording  to  the  following  equation  (Parnell): 

6CNKS*  ^  3H0  -h  6N0*  <f  40  (from  the  nam  of  altrie  ioM)  m  CPl^mWK} 

♦  6(KO,NO»). 

5.  Dry  hydroMoric  acid  gae  paued  over  melted  snlpbocyanide  of 
potassiam  decomposes  it  very  yiolently,  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic . 
acid,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  sublimation  of  a  thick 
yellowlBn  red  mass.  This  red  sublimate,  when  exposed  to  damp  air, 
gives  off  acid  rapours  which  redden  ferric  salts.-  U  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold,  more  abundantly  in  boiling  water.  The  reddish  yellow  solution 
reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  reddens  ferric  salts  in  the  same  manner  as 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid.  As  long  as  it  is  maintained  at  a  boillnff  heat,  it 
gives  off  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon  with  effervescence,  even  if  the  red 
sublimate  had  been  heated  before  it  was  dissolved  in  water.  The  aqueous 
solution,  when  cooled,  deposits  a  reddish  yellow  powder,  which  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphur,  is  neutral  to  litmus  after  washing,  dissolves 
very  readily  in  hot  water,  and  may  be  separated  from  that  solution  in  its 
original  state.  The  solution  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  thick  yellow 
flakes,  which,  when  heated  in  the  liquid,  give  off  a  gas,  and  become  black 
or  blackish  ffreen.  The  tedi  sublimate  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol, 
forming  a  red  liquid,  which  smells  like  garlic  and  does  not  redden  litmus. 
(Liebigy  JPogg,  84,  576.) — When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  Lb  passed  through 
a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  the  liquid 
being  kept  constantly  cool,  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  is  precipitated, 
while  sulphide  of  carbon  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed  in  the  solution-— 
small,  however,  in  quantity,  and  sometimes  absent  altogether— also 
hydrocyanic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  ammonia,  but  no  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  In  fact,  the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  separated  by  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  resolved  into  hydropersulphocyanic  and  hydrocyanic  acids; 
and  the  latter  is  partially  decomposed  by  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
into  formic  acid  and  ammonia.  The  carbonic  acid  and  the  sulphide  of 
carbon  proceed  from  another  decomposition  of  part  of  the  hydrosulpho- 
cyanic acid,  in  which  also  ammonia  is  produced  (Volokel): 

C?NHS«  +  2H0  -  2C0«  +  2HS  +  NH«. 

But  snlphocyanide  of  potassium  boiled  with  a  very  large  excess  of  hydro* 
chloric  acid  yields  CO',  HS,  and  NH*  (Vdlckel): 

CWHS?  +  4H0  -  2CO«  +  2HS  +  NH«. 

For  the  action  of  the  stronger  acids  in  a  ftate  of  dilation,  vid.  PreparaiUm  qf 
agueouM  hydromlphocyamc  acid  (p.  73). 

6.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  heated  with  Urchloride  of  antimony, 
gives  off  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  yields  mellonide  of  potassium  together 
wit  tetrasulphide  of  antimony.  (Liebig,  Eandworterbuch,  1, 123): 

4C?NKS2  +  SbCl*  «  2CS«  -I-  SbS*  -t-  3KCI  +  C«N*K. 

7.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  heated  with  excess  of  earbonaU  of 
potash  fuses  into  a  thin  liquid,  which  first  gives  off  bubbles,  then  attains  a 
state  of  tranquil  fusion,  and  solidifies  very  slowly  on  cooling,  forming  a 
brownish  yellow  mass.  This  mass,  boiled  with  alcohol,  yields  a  yellow 
filtrate,  which  smells  of  ammonia  and  xanthic  acid,  and  on  cooling,  deposits 
a  large  quantity  of  crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  potash,  together  with  a 
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few  needles  of  sulphur;  but  it  likewise  contains  undecomposed  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  (Gm.)— At  a  red  heat,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
gives  up  its  sulphur  to  silver  and  other  metcUs,  (Grotthuss.) 

Salphocjanide  of  potassium  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves 
abundantly  in  water,  producing  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  It  likewise 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Sodium.  CNNa,S*. — Aqueous  hydrosulphocyanio 
acid  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporated,  first  over  the 
water-bath  and  then  over  oil  of  vitriol  under  a  bell-jar,  slowiy  yields 
rhombic  tables;  the  salt  crystallizes  better  from  an  alcoholic  solution. 
(Meitzendorff.)  Deliquescent  rhombohedrons.  (Porrett.)  The  salt, 
when  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  sometimes  exhibits  incandescence. 
Heated  with  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  first  deposits 
yellow  flakes,  and  gives  off  hydrocyanic  and  hydrosulphocyanio  acid, 
then  sulphurous  acid,  then  cyanogen  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  leaves 
sulphate  of  soda. — It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  very  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Meitzendorff,  Fogg.  56,  63.) 

Oystalliied,  MeitzendorC 

2C 120  ....  1478 

N 14-0  ....  17-24 

Na   23'2  ....  28-57     27-81 

2  S 32-0  ....  39-41 

CNNaS* 81-2    ....  100-00 

The  quantity  of  todiam  obtained  waa^  somewhat  too  small,  in  consequence  of 
moistare  adhering  to  the  crystala.  (Meitzendorff.) 

Sulphocyanide  of  Barium.  CNBa,S'.  —  1.  Formed  by  igniting  ferro- 
cyanide  of  barium  with  sulphur.  (Berzelins,  Lehrb,)  —  2.  By  neutralizing 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate,  first  over  the  water-bath,  then  over  oil  of  vitriol.   (Meitzendorff.) 

Long  shining  needles.  (Porrett,  Berzelius,  Meitzendorff.)  The  needles 
efllorcsce  when  left  for  some  time  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  between  160°  and 
ITO"",  give  off  12  per  cent,  of  water.  The  residue,  more  strongly  heated 
out  of  contact  of  air,  turns  brown  and  fuses,  but  crystallizes  on  cooling; 
nevertheless,  small  quantities  of  nitroc^en  gas  and  sulphur  are  evolved, 
and  charcoal  separated,  probably  by  the  action  of  water,  which  is  still 
present.  The  salt,  when  heated  with  access  of  air,  after  dehydration, 
gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  sulphide  of  carbon 
(which  produces  a  flame  of  sulphur)^  exhibits  combustion  at  a  red  heat, 
and  leaves  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  barium,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  car- 
bonate of  baryta.*— The  salt  is  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

Anhydrous,                                      Crystallized.  Meitz. 

2C 120    ....       9-48            2C 120     ....  8-30 

N 140    ....     11-06                N 14-0     ....  9-68 

Ba   68-6    ....     5418  Ba    ....     68-6     ....    47-44     4725 

2  S 32-0     ....     25-28            2  S  320    ....  22-13 

2Aq    ....     18-0     ....     12-45     12-00 


(?NBaS«....  126-6     ....  10000  +2Aq....  144-6    ....  10000 

Sulphocyanide  of  Strontium.  C*NSr,S'. — Prepared  like  the  barium- 
salt  (2).  Crystallizes,  according  to  Porrett,  in  deliquescent  needles; 
according  to  Meitzendorff,  only  in  nodules,  which  efiioresce  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  slowly  give  up  their  3  At.  water  when  heated,  leaving  a 
residue  which  begms  to  decompose  between  160°  and  170°>  and  yields  the 
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same  products  as  the  bariam-salt, — ^products  which  are  deliquescenty  and 

dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Crystallized.  Meitzendorff. 

Sr  44  ....  34-11     34'36 

C»NS2 58  ....  44'96 

3  Aq 27  ....  20-93 

C»NSrSS  +  3Aq 129     ....  lOO'OO 

Sidphocyanide  of  Calcium.  CNCa,S'. — Prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 
Crystallizes  in  needles  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  (Porrett.)  When  the 
aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  indistinct  crystals  are 
obtained,  which  effloresce  when  left  for  some  time  over  oil  of  vitriol,  give 
off  their  water,  but  not  completely,  between  160°  and  170*^ — at  which 
temperature,  in  fact,  decomposition  begins — and  behave  like  the  barium- 
salt  at  higher  temperatures.  (Meitzendorfi^  Deliquescent;  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  (Porrett,  Meitzendor£t.) 

Ciyitallized.  Meitsendorff. 

Ca  20  ....  19-05    18*29 

C»NS» 58  ....  55-24 

3  Aq  27  ....  25-71 

C?NCa,S2  +  3Aq    105    ....  10000 

SiUphocr/anide  of  Magnesium,  C*NMg,S'.  —  The  same  mode  of  pre- 
paration. The  dried  salt  has  a  micaceous  aspect  and  is  deliquescent. 
(Porrett.)  The  aqueous  solution  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  yields 
indistinct  crystals,  which  cannot  be  deprived  of  all  their  water  without 
decomposition.  When  dried  as  completely  as  possible,  and  afterwards 
more  strongly  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  the  salt  fuses,  swelling  up  and 
turning  brown,  gives  off  nitrogen  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  leaves 
a  solid  pulverulent  residue,  from  which  water  dissolves  out  sulphide  of 
magnesmm,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. — The  undecom^ 
posed  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Meitzendorff.) 

Crpstattized.  Meitzendorff. 

Mg  12  ....  11-32    11-85 

(?NS» 58  ....  64-72 

4  Aq  36  ....  33-96 

C2NMg,S» 106     ....  100-00 

Sulphocyanide  of  Yttrium. — The  solution  of  carbonate  of  yttria  in 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid  leaves,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  colourless, 
very  deliquescent  mass.  (Berlin.) 

Sulphocyanide  of  Aluminum.  —  Hydrate  of  alumina  dissolves  very 
slowly  in  warm  hydrosulphocyanic  acid.  The  filtrate  evaporated  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  leaves  a  gummy  residue,  probably  consisting  of  the  neutral  salt; 
but  on  evaporating  the  filtrate  over  the  water-bath,  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid  goes  off,  and  yellow  flakes  separate,  probably  consisting  of  a  basic 
salt;  these  flakes,  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  dry  up  to  a  hard  mass, 
sparingly  soluble  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  boiling  poUush.  (Meitzendorff.) 
Porrett  obtained  octohedrons  permanent  in  the  air  [alum  ?] . 

Sulpkocyanide  of  Molybdenum. — Very  soluble.  (Porrett.) 

Sulphocpanide  of  Chromium. — Very  soluble.  (Porrett.)     ^ 

Uranotu  StUpkocyanide.  —  The  light  green  solution  of  hydrated  prot- 
oxide of  uranium  in  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  evaporated  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  leaves  a  dark  green,  crystalline  mass,  which,  however;  contains  » 
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oertain  qiuuDtity  of  oraaio  folphoojaiiide  uid  likewise  of  aruioio*amoio 
oxide,  which  remains  behind  when  the  »lt  is  dissolred  in  water. 
(Rammelsberg,  Pogg,  59, 12.) 

Uranic  Stdphoeyanide.^^Z^ilj  soluble  in  water  (Porrett)j  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  (Brandos.) 

StUphocyanide  of  i/an^aiMse.— The  solution  of  earbonate  of  manganese 
in  hjdrosnljphocyanio  add  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  yields  indistinct 
crystals,  which,  according  to  Porrett,  are  colourless.  Between  160°  and 
170^  they  give  off  their  water  of  crystallixation,  and  then,  if  more  strongly 
heated  out  of  contact  of  air,  fuse,  turn  brown,  give  off  nitrogen,  cyanogen, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  after  ignition,  leave  a 
blackish  powder,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  sulphide  of  manganese, 
which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  leaving  a  black  powder,  chiefly  consisting  of  cbarcoaL  (Meitzen- 
dorff.)  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  hydrated  alcohol 
(Meitzendorff),  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Grotthuss.) 

Stdphocyanide  q/* iBMmu^.— Hydrated  oxide  of  bismuth  (obtained  by 
precipitating  nitrate  of  bismuth  with  ammonia)  dissolves  in  aqueous 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid  (the  following  compound  being  at  the  same  time 
precipitated),  and  forms  a  yellowish  red  liauid,  which,  when  evapoiated 
over  the  water*bath,  leaves  the  salt  in  the  torm  of  a  dark  yellowish  red 
powder.  (Meitsendorff.) 

At  100*.  Meitxendorff. 

Bi 213     ....     5504     5518 

8C»NS»  174     ....    4496     45  18 

C«N»BiS« 387    ....  lOO'OO    100*36 

Owywlphoet/anide  of  ^iamti^.*— The  yellow  powder  precipitated  on 
dissolving  hydrated  oxide  of  bismuth  In  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  (Vid, 
tup.)  Leaves  sulphide  of  bismuth  when  ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  but 
oxide  of  bismuth  when  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air.  By  continuous 
boiling  with  water,  especially  if  it  has  not  been  previously  dried,  it  is 
resolved  into- oxide  of  bismuth  and  a  solution  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid. 
(Meitzendorff.) 

At  100^  Meitzendorff. 

Bi,3CyS»  387  ....  28-23  2796 

4BlO» 948  ....  69-14  68-49 

4  Aq 36  ....  2-63  8*55 

C«N3BiS«,4Bi03  +  4Aq   1371     ....  10000    100-00 

'  ^  Sulphocvanide  of  Zinc, — Hydrosulphocyanic  acid  acts  but  slightly  on 
ignited  oxide  of  zinc,  but  may  be  neutralized  by  the  recently  precipitoted 
carbonate.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  the  salt  is  obtained  in  anhydrous 
crystals.  When  fused  in  close  vessels,  it  melts  and  turns  brown,  gives 
off  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  sulphur,  with  violent 
effervescence,  and  leaves  a  dingy  white  porous  residue,  which  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  yellow  powder.— The  salt  is  not  very  soluble  either  in  water  or  in 
alcohoK  (Meitzendorff.) 

CrytUllized.  Meiticiidorff, 

Zn  32    ....     35-56    36-56 

C«NS? 58     ....     64-44     

C«NZaS«    .....^ 90    ....  100-00 
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Ammonio^ulphocifanide  qf  Zinc. — Solpboojaiiide  of  linc  dietolves 
readily  in  ammonia;  the  solution^  if  evaporated  with  frequent  addition 
of  ammonia^  yields  crystak  on  cooling;  and  the  mother-liquor  if  evapo* 
rated  with  fresh  addition  of  ammonia^  yields  a  further  crop. — Rhombic 
prisms,  with  the  two  obtuse  lateral  edges  making  angles  of  112°  A5\  and 
the  two  acute  lateral  edges  truncated;  acuminated  with  4  faces,  deriired 
frem  a  rhombic  octohedron,  but  with  unequal  derelopment  of  the  fore 
and  bind  pair,  an  indication  that  they  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system. — Water  decomposes  these  orystalB,  with  separation  of  oxide  of 
sine.  (Meitzendorff.) 

Crystallized,  MeitiendorC 

NH'   17    ....     15-89    15-68 

Zn 32     ....     29-91     3022 

C8NS« 58     ....     54-20 

NH»,C*NZnS»  107    ....  100-00 

StUphoeyanide  of  Cadmium. — When  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  is  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  cadmium,  and  the  solution  but  slightly  concen- 
trated over  the  water-bath,  this  salt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  anhydrous, 
colourless,  shining  crystals,  which  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
(Meitzendorff.) 

Ammanio-nUpkoi^anide  qf  Cadmium,  -—  Obtained  like  the  correfpottd" 
ing  zinc-compound.  -^  White,  shining  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by 
water,  with  separation  of  oxide  of  cadmium,  (Meitsendorff.) 

0iy$taUiz9d»  Meitiendorff. 

NH»  17  ....  12-98  12-48 

Cd 56  ....  42-75  42*39 

C2NS* 58  ....  44-27 

NH«,C«NOdS* 131     ....  100-00 

Stannoiu  Sulpkocyanide, — Easily  soluble'  in  water.  (Porrett.) 

Sttlphocyanide  of  Lead. — An  aqueous  mixture  of  acetate  of  lead  and 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  deposits  gradually  at  first,  but  more  quickly 
when  strongly  agitated,  shining  yellow  crystals  of  sulphocyanide  of  lead, 
which  continually  increase  in  size.  The  salt,  heated  out  of  contact  with 
the  air,  gives  off,  with  strong  intumescence,  sulphide  of  carbon  and 
sulphur,  leaving  porous  sulphide  of  lead  which  exhibits  a  metallic  lustre. 
(Liebig,  Fogg.  25,  546.)  The  residue  of  the  dry  distillation  amounts  to 
88*33  per  cent.,  in  which  the  sulphide  of  lead  cannot  amount  to  more  than 
74  per  ceut.  The  remaiuing  14  per  cent,  consists  of  mellon  mixed  with 
charcoal.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  56,  94.)  —  Sulphocyanide  of  lead  decom- 
posed by  ary  chlorine  gas,  yields  chloride  of  sulphur  and  solid  chloride 
of  cyanogen.  When  gently  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  suddenly 
decomposed  with  great  violence,  with  separation  of  crystalline  sulphate 
of  lead,  but  not  oi  sulphur. — Sulphocyanide  of  lead  suspended  in  water 
is  but  very  slightly  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  moreover, 
sulphocyanide  of  lead  introduced  into  the  filtered  liquid  remains  perfectly 
white,  even  if  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  passed  through  it.  If  the 
liquid  be  then  diluted  with  water,  the  sulphocyanide  of  lead  remains 
still  white;  but  if  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  then  passed  through 
it,  decomposition  again  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent,  till  in  fact  the 
water  which  baa  been  added  is  sufficiently  saturated  with  hydrosulpho- 
oyanio  acid  to  stop  the  action.  ^Ydlckel,  Fogg.  58. 135.)  *-  Jamieson  {Ann. 
Fh^rm,  58,  264),  dfter  saturatmg  the  water  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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and  leaving  it  to  stand  over  night  in  a  closed  yessel^  generally  obtained 
complete  conversion  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  lead  into  sulphide;  always 
indeed  if  the  water  were  several  times  changed.  [These  experiments  do 
not  contradict  each  other;  all  depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  water  to 
the  sulphocyanide  of  lead.  The  greater  this  proportion,  the  more  readily 
is  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  produced  of  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  the  further  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.] 

The  salt  is  insoluble  in  cold  water;  boiling  water  resolves  it  into  a 
liquid  which  reddens  litmus,  and  a  yellow  insoluble  powder.  (Liebig.) — 
According  to  Porrett,  the  salt  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons.  (Ccmp.  also 
Brandes,  Tasckenh.  1849,  192.)  —  IT.  According  toSchabus  {Wien,  Akad. 
Ber.  1850,  Januar,  108;  Jahresber.  1850,d62),lt  forms  crystals  belonging 
to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.    Sp.  gr.  3'82.  IT 

Crystallized.  liebig. 

Pb 104    ....    64-20    63-81 

C«NS*  58     ....     35-80 


C»NPb8« ........    162    ..-  10000 

OxystUphocyanide  of  Lead.  —  Formed  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  subaoetate  of  lead,  or  first  with  the 
neutral  acetate,  and  then  with  ammonia.  The  abundant  white,  curdy 
precipitate  becomes  yellowish  and  pulverulent  when  dry.  When  ignited 
m  a  glass  tube,  it  gives  off  a  gaseous  mixture  containing  carbonic  acid; 
but  does  not  yield  a  sublimate  of  sulphur.  Hot  nitric  acid  decomposes 
it  as  violently  as  the  sulphocyanide,  nearly  all  the  lead  beiuff  converted 
into  109*76  p.  c.  of  sulphate,  while  very  little  dissolves  in  the  acid 
liquid.  With  chlorine  this  compound  behaves  like  the  sulphocyanide. 
It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  (Liebig,  Fogg.  15,  546.) 

Parnell. 


2  Pb    

..    208 

..      12 

46 

..      16 

1 

....    73-50    .... 
....      4-24    .... 
....     16-26 
....      5-65 
....      0-35    .... 

Liebig. 
....    74-96    . 

••■•                                 • 

•  •■  ■                                     a 

(PAi7.  Mag.  J. 
17,  250). 

73-78 

4-20 

NS» 

2  0 

H 

0-39 

C»NPbS«,PbO,HO 

..    283 

....  100-00 

Ferrous  Sulphocyanide.  —  By  dissolving  iron  inaqueous  hydrosulpho- 
cyanic acid  [whereupon  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  and  consequently  decomposition  takes  place],  a  pale  bluish  green 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  has  a  sweetish,  harsh  taste,  reddens  litmus,  and 
is  itself  reddened  by  the  air,  with  precipitation  oJF  iron-ochre;  also  by 
chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  <&c.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb.)  A  similar  liquid  is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
and  green  vitriol.  (Meitzendorff.) 

Ferric  Stdphocyanide.'^The  blood-red  solution  of  recently  precipi- 
tated hydrated  ferric  oxide  in  the  acid  crystallizes  with  difficulty  when 
evaporated  in  the  air  over  oil  of  vitriol  (Porrett);  according  to  Grott- 
hnss,  however,  it  does  not  crystallize.  The  mass  which  remains  after 
evaporation  appears  black  by  reflected  light,  and  is  deliquescent.  (Grott- 
huss.) — The  solution  is  partially  decomposed  by  evaporation  over  the 
water-bath,  so  that,  on  redissolving  it  in  water,  hydrated  ferric  oxide, 
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free  from  snlpbocyanogen,  remains  andiBaolyed;  tbe  eraporated  residae, 
heated  in  a  retort,  gives  off  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  leares  black  pulverulent  sulphide  of  iron  containing  carbon.  By 
repeatedly  evaporating  to  dryness  and  redissolviug,  a  colourless  liquid  is 
formed,  containing  ferrous  sulphocyanide  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  dilute 
solution  when  boiled  is  more  or  less  decolorized,  with  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  on  subsequently  adding  an  alkali  to  the  liquid,  a  black  precipi- 
tate is  formed  consisting  of  hydrated  ferroso-ferric  oxide.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  is  probably  formed  at  the  same  time.  On  boiling  the  aqueous  solution 
with  alcohol,  it  loses  its  colour;  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acia,  with  forma- 
tion of  a  brown  precipitate;  and  if  subsequently  supersaturated  with  an 
acid,  yields  prussian  blue.  (Meitzendorff.) 

The  solution  of  this  compound  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  has  a 
deep  blood-red  colour;  the  dilute  solution  is  reddish  yellow.  This  solu- 
tion is  obtained  in  an  impure  state  on  mixing  a  ferric  salt  with  hydrosul- 
phocyanic  acid  or  8alphoc3ranide  of  potassium.  The  liauid  gradually 
loses  its  colour  on  exposure  to  sunshine  (Grotthuss,  A.  Vogel),  and  is 
immediately  decolorized  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  protochloride  of  tin, 
and  other  deoxidizing  agents,  which  convert  the  ferric  into  a  ferrous 
salt;  but  the  red  colour  is  instantly  restored  by  the  action  of  the  air  or  of 
nitrons  acid.  (A.  VogeL)  —  Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  decolorizes  the 
liquid,  and  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  [of  sulphocyanide  of  gold?]  (A. 
Voffel.)  Alkalis  decolorize  it  by  precipitating  the  ferric  oxide.  Many 
acids,  as  phosphoric,  arsenic,  iodic,  and  oxalic  acid,  even  in  small  quan- 
tities,  decolorize  the  liquid,  in  which  case  the  addition  of  a  ferric  salt 
restores  the  colour.  (Pelouze,  ^nn.  Chim,  Phys,  44,  216.)  But  hydro- 
chloric acid  does  not  destroy  the  colour;  even  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  trace  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  detected  by  the  reddening  which  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  produces  in  it.  Nitric 
acid  decolorizes  the  liquid  by  destroying  the  sulphocyanogen ;  conse- 
quently the  addition  of  a  feme  salt  will  not  restore  it  (Pelouze.) — The 
salt  is  likewise  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Grotthuss.) 

Sulphocyanide  of  Cobalt, — The  beautiful  red  solution  of  recently  pre- 
cipitated hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt  in  hydrosnlphocjranic  acid,  becomes 
blue  when  considerably  concentrated  by  evaporation  over  the  water-bath, 
but  does  not  yield  any  distinct  crystals;  over  oil  of  vitriol  it  dries  up  to 
a  yeUowish  brown  crystalline  mass,  which  contains  31*9  per  cent  of 
cobalt,  and  probably  therefore  consists  of  2C'NCoS',Aq.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  heat,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Meitzen- 
dorff.)— When  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  is 
precipitated  by  alcoholic  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  the  blue  liquid 
filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  potash  leaves,  on  evaporation,  blue  prisms, 
which  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  forming  first  a  violet,  then  a 
rose-coloured  liquid,  which  becomes  nearly  colourless  on  the  addition  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  water,  but  assumes  a  bright  blue  colour  on  the  addition 
of  alcohol.  (Grotthuss,  GUb.  61,  70.) 

Ammomo-tulphocyanide  of  Cobalt'^^Uhe  brown-red  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide of  cobalt  in  ammonia,  if  evaporated  with  continual  addition  of 
ammonia,  and  then  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  dries  up  to  a  red-brown  powder 
mixed  with  small  crystals.  The  crystals,  which  are  deliquescent,  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  and  separate  out  again  when  the  solution  is 
left  to  evaporate  over  oil  of  vitriol;  the  brown-red  powder  dissolves  in 
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water,  forming  a  solaiion  of  a  fine  red  colour.     Both  the  oryvtalc  and 
the  powder  contain  ammonia  and  sulphocyanide  of  oobalt  (Meitsendor£) 

Sulphoeyamde  of  NtckeL~The  green  solution  of  recently  precipitated 
carbonate  of  nickel  in  hjdrosulphocyanic  acid  becomea  syrupy  when  left 
to  evaporate  spontaneouely,  but  does  not  crystallize.  >  Over  oil  of  vitriol 
it  dries  up  to  a  yellowish  crystalline  powder  containing  31 '82  p.  c.  water, 
probably  therefore  =2C*NNiS',Aa.  This  powder  gives  off  its  water  at 
150°,  and  if  more  strongly  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  evolves  nitroffen, 
cyanogen,  sulphide  of  caruon,  and  sulphur,  leaving  a  brown  powder; 
this  residue  dissolves  partially  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  there  is  left  a  black  residue,  which  when 
heated  in  a  spoon,  bums  away  with  a  glimmering  light  and  leavee  oxide 
of  nickel.  (Meitzeudorff.) 

Ammonio-tulphoeyanide  of  Nickel,  —  The  blue  solution  of  the  preced- 
ing salt  in  ammonia,  if  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  yields  on  cooling, 
blue  crystals,  which  effloresce  slowly,  and  are  decomposed  by  water,  with 
separation  of  oxide  of  nickel  and  evolution  of  ammonia.  (Meitsendorff.) 

Mettsendorff. 

2NH» 340     ....    27-99    2715 

Ni   29*5     ....    24-28    24-80 

C»N8« 58-0    ....    47-73 


mm* 


NH',(?NNiS«    ^..  121-5    ....  lOOOO 

CuprautStdphocyanitU,  (?NCu*,S'.  —  Produced  by  digesting  hydmted 
cuprous  oxide  with  hydrosnlphocyanio  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  aqneoua 
Bufphocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrodilorio  acid  not  in  excess  (Ber- 
selius); — by  precipitating  a  cuprous  salt  with  sulphooyanide  of  potassium; 
— ^by  precipitating  a  dilute  solution  of  blue  vitriol — ^mixed  with  green 
vitnol  (2  pts.  blue  to  3  pts.  green  vitriol)  (Porrett),  or  with  sulphurous 
acid — with  sulphooyanide  of  potassium.     With  green  vitriol ; 

KCyS»  +  2(CuO,SO»)  +  2(PeO,SO50  «  Cu-CyS»  +  KO,SO»  +  Fc«0»,3S0'. 

With  sulphurous  acid: 

KCyS»  -f  2(CaO,S03)  +  80^  «  Cu^CyS'  +  K0,3S0>. 

But  even  without  the  addition  of  a  deoxidizing  agent,  hydrated  cupric 
oxide  or  cupric  carbonate  treated  with  hydrosulphooyanie  acid  sufficiently 
diluted,  or  a  dissolved  cupric  salt  treated  with  sufficiently  dilute  sulpho- 

7anid6  of  potassium,  yields,  after  a  while,  cuprous  sulphooyanide  (Glaus, 
pr.  Chem,  15,  401;  Meitzendorff);  according  to  the  latter,  also,  the 
product  in  this  case  is  not  white  but  yellowish  {oomp,  Cupric  Salphocyaoide; 
decompositioD  by  water). — To  purify  the  precipitate  obtained  with  green 
vitriol,  from  ferric  oxide,  and  render  it  perfectly  white,  it  must  be  washed 
first  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  water.  (Liebig.) 

Claui  Meitzendorff 

(at  115**).        (atll5*»).  Porrett. 

2  Ca  :....  64  ....  52-46  60-3  51-21  56-13 

C»NS» 58     ....     47-54     46-7     47*25 

HO     30    1-54 

CNCu'S?  122    ....  10000    1000    10000 

The  lalt  therefore  itill  retains  water  at  115*,  but  moeh  less  than  1  At.  •*—  It  may  be 
completely  dehydrated  by  heating  it  in  an  open  diah  till  it  begini  to  turn  brown.  (Uebig.) 


■ 
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Caproua  aQlphooyftnidey  irhen  tubjeoted  to  dry  di«till»tioD,  is  reaolved 
iflto  aolphide  of  oftrbon,  and  a  lesidoe  oomdsting  of  mellon  and  disulphide 
ol  oopper;  at  aitronger  heat^  sulphur  is  drivea  off|  and  there  remains 
mellbnide  of  copper,  whioh  requires  a  still  higher  temperature  to  deoom* 
pose  it  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  50,  847): 

4C»NCu»S«  «  2CS«  +  4Cu2S  +  CW; 
then  probably: 

4Cu«S  +  C»N*  «  Ca«C«N<  +  3Cu«S  +  S. 

When  the  salt,  after  being  dried  at  130°,  is  more  strongly  heated  in 
a  retort,  it  turns  brown;  gives  off^  first  small  quantities  of  gas  and  free 
sulphur,  then  a  large  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  together  with 
nitrogen  and  cyanogen  gas,  and  leaves  a  black  powder  mixed  with  crys- 
talline spangles.  Of  this  residue  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  a  small 
quantity,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  nitric  acid  a  larger 
quantity,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  aqna-regia  still  more, 
leaving  a  residue  of  mellon.  Hence  the  ignited  residue  appears  to  be  a  * 
mixture  of  mellon  and  sulphide  of  copper.  (Meitsendorff.)  At  200%  the 
salt  gives  off  but  a  small  quantity  oi  water  without  further  decompo« 
sition;  at  a  stronger  heat,  it  blackens,  gives  off  hydrosulphocvanic  acid, 
cyanogen,  sulphide  of  carbon,  free  sulphur,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  leaves  a  black  mass,  which,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yields 
a  copper  solution,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  a  yellow 
residue  consisting  of  copper  and  sulphur  [and  mellon  )]•  (Glaus.)  The 
dried  salt,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  gives  off  6*67  p.  c.  water 
(12*5  p.  c.  according  to  Grotthuss),  then  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon, 
cyanogen,  and  nitrogen;  and  sometimes  also  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
sulphocyanio  acid.  If  mixed,  before  heating,  with  naif  its  weight  of 
copper  filings,  it  gives  off  a  large  additional  quantity  of  gas,  which 
behaves  like  cyanogen.  (Porrett.)  —  Cuprous  sulpnooyanide  bums  with  a 
blue  flame  when  heated  in  the  air.  •—  Mixed  with  5  pts.  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  it  detonates  violently  by  percussion,  heat,  or  electricity,  or  when 
touched  with  oil  of  vitriol.  (Porrett.)  It  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with 
chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid.  (Grotthuss.)— -Strong  nitric 
acid  blackens  the  salt  with  effervescence,  converting  it  into  cupric  sulpho- 
cyanide,  then  dissolves  this  new  compound,  with  increasing  effervescence, 
and  forms  a  green  liquid,  containing  the  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphuric 
acid.  (Glaus,  Meitsendorff.) — Hot  oil  of  vitriol  forms  cupric  sulphate, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid;  if  the  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  added 
be  very  small,  a  black  substance  separates  out,  partly  consisting  of  sul- 
phide of  copper.  (Meitsendorff.) — Cold  strong  hydrocliloric  acid  exerts 
but  a  slight  action  on  this  compound;  but  the  same  acid  when  hot,  dis- 
solves it,  separating  dichloride  of  copper,  if  the  quantity  of  acid  added  is 
but  smalL  (Meitsendorff.)     According  to  Grotthuss,  hydrochloric  acid 

(probably  dilute  ?]  exerts  no  action,  even  at  a  boiling  heat.  —  Sulphuretted 
lydrogen  decomposes  cuprous  6ulphoc3ranide,  forming  sulphide  of  copper, 
but  only  when  water  is  present.  (Porrett.)  Cuprous  sulphocyanide  sus- 
pended in  water  behaves  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  same  manner 
aa  sulphocyanide  of  lead  (p.  87)^  excepting  that  the  decomposition  is. 
still  more  partial,  so  that  the  salt  merely  assumes  a  brownish  tint;  the 
decomposition  ceases  as  soon  as  the  water  has  become-  charged  with  a 
certain  amall  quantity  of  hydroaulphocyanic  acid.  (Volckel.)  On  the 
other  hand,  Jamieson  found  with  this  subtance  the  same  reUtions  as  with 
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.  finlpbocjanide  of  lead  (p.  87). — Aaneous  fixed  alkalis  deoompoee  euprous 
sulphocyanidey  separating  bydiatea  cuprous  oxide,  and  forming  a  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  the  alkali-metal.  ^Porrett,  Clans.)  Cuprous  sulphocyanide 
does  not  dissolve  in  water,  or  m  those  acids  which  ao  not  decompose  it. 
(Porrett.)  When  recently  precipitated,  it  dissolres  completely  in  aqueous 
ammonisk,  but  when  dry,  it  leaves  a  yellow  basic  salt;  the  solution  is 
colourless,  but  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Claus.) 

IT  Oupro8(hcupric  Sulphocyamde.  C*N*Cu»S*=CNCu»S*,C»NCuS% 
Kupferrkodanilr.rhodtttdd,  —  Vihen  black  cupric  sulphocyanide  is  dis- 
solved in  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  the  liquid  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  this  compound  separates  in 
the  form  of  an  orpiment-coloured  preciptate.  The  liquid  is  then  to  be 
filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  first  with  alcohol  and  then  with 
water,  to  remove  the  sulphate  of  potash  which  has  been  formed.  It  forms 
an  orpiment-coloured,  amorphous  powder,  which  is  not  acted  upon  by 
water,  is  insoluble  in  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  is  decomposed  by 
potash-ley,  with  formation  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  Hydrochlorio 
acid  exerts  no  action  upon  it,  not  even  on  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potash. 
Strong  nitric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  acts  violently  upon  it,  producing 
cnpric  sulphocyanide.  (Hull,  Ann.  Fkarm,  7G,  93.) 

HuU. 

3Cu 96-0    ....     44-95     45-28 

2C*NS8    1160     ....     6505     53-62 

C»NCu*S»,C*NCuS2 ....    2120    ....  10000    100-00 

The  same  compound  appears  to  be  formed  when  dry  cupric  sulpho- 
cyanide is  gently  heated  on  platinum  foil  over  a  spirit-lamp;  sulphide  of 
carbon,  cyanogen,  and  other  volatile  products  are  then  given  ofl^,  and  the 
mass  rapidly  assumes  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  (Hull.)  IT 

Cupric  Sulphocyanide, — 1.  Obtained  by  immersing  hydrated  cupric 
oxide  or  cupric  carbonate  in  excess  of  concentrated  hydrosulphooyanic 
acid.  (Clans,  Meitzendorff.)  —  2.  By  adding  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
not  in  excess,  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  a  cupric  salt.  (Claus, 
Meitzendorff.)  If  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  in  excess,  a  grey 
precipitate  is  formed.  (Claus.)  When  less  concentrated  solutions  are 
used,  the  precipitate  turns  grey,  being  contaminated  with  cuprous  sulpho- 
cyanide; the  supernatant  liquid  exhibits  a  brownish  colour,  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  cupric  sulphocyanide  remaining  in  solu- 
tion. (Meitzendorff.)  Washing  with  water  would  decompose  the  pre- 
cipitate (Claus,);  it  must,  therefore,  be  pressed  between  paper  and  dried 
over  oil  of  vitriol.  (Meitzendorff.)  When  dilute  solutions  are  used,  no 
precipitate  is  obtained,  but  a  yellowish  ^reen  mixture  is  formed,  from 
which  sulphurous  acid,  sulphite  of  potash,  protochloride  of  tin,  green 
vitriol,  and  dichloride  of  copper  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  throw  down 
white  cuprous  sulphocyanide.  (Porrett.)  —  IF  3.  According  to  Hull  (Ann, 
Pharm,  76,  94),  the  best  mode  of  preparing  this  compound  is  to  add  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  previously  freed  from  air  by  boiling  and  left 
to  cool,  and  then  to  add  a  saturated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  abo  freed 
from  air.  The  compound  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  black  crystal- 
line precipit-ate,  which  may  easily  be  washed  with  water  freed  from  air 
and  cooled.  IT 
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Velret-black  powder,  inodorous  when  dij.  (Clans,  Meitzendorff.) 

Heitsendorff.         Claof. 

Co  32    ....    35-56    35-56    35*9 

C»NS« 58     ....     64-44     64-21     59*7 

C»NCuS«....     90    ....  100-00    99-77     956 

The  nit  analyzed  by  Meitsendorff  had  been  dried  at  100*  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Both 
Meitsendorff  and  Clana  determined  the  amount  of  solphocyanogen  from  that  of  the 
aulphate  of  baryta  obtained  from  it. 

The  salt  decomposes  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  100^;  when 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  hydrosulpho- 
cyanic  acid,  then  sulphide  of  carbon,  then  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of 
free  sulphur,  and  leayes  a  brownish  residue,  which,  when  treated  with 
aqua-regia,  leaves  a  yellow  body  resembling  mellon.  (Claus.)  Accordingly, 
this  decomposition  yields  but  little  cyanogen,  but  large  quantities  of 
nitrogen  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  the  residue  being  a  black-brown  powder, 
mixed  with  crystalline  spangles,  and  consisting  of  sulphide  of  copper  and 
a  body  resembling  mellon.  The  salt,  when  immersed  in  nitric  acid,  first 
turns  white  and  then  dissolves  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid.  It 
dissolves  in  warm  oil  of  vitriol,  first,  howerer,  turning  white;  in  a  smaller 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  it  dissolves  with  separation  of  a  black  substance 
containing  sulphide  of  copper.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  hydrochloric 
acid;  but  that  acid,  when  not,  dissolves  it,  first  turning  it  white.  (Meitzen- 
dorff.)  —  When  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is  converted 
into  a  grey  mixture  of  cuprous  and  cupric  sulphocyanide ;  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  converts  it  completely  into  white  cuprous  sulpho- 
cyanide. The  green  aqueous  solution  thereby  formed  contains  hydrosul« 
phocyanic  acid.  Hence  the  compound,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  takes 
up  water  with  avidity,  and  exhales  the  odour  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid. 
(Clans.)  The  dried  salt  is  less  quickly  decomposed  by  water;  the  decom- 
position is,  however,  accelerated  by  heat.  The  water  takes  up  hydro- 
cyanic and  sulphuric  acids  as  well  as  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  several  products  of  tne  decomposition  beinff  represented 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  following  equation  (Meitzendorn): 

12C«NCuS»  +  OHO  -  2S0»  +  (?NH  +  5CNHS*  +  6C?NCu«S». 

Alcohol  produces  the  same  decomposition  as  water,  but  less  ouickly;  at 
a  boiling  heat,  however,  it  acts  more  readily  than  when  cold.  (Glaus.) 
A  highly  concentrated  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  dissolves 
the  salt  with  effervescence  and  evolution  of  hydrosulphocjranic  acid, 
forming  a  brown  liquid  from  which  water  throws  down  cuprous  sulpho- 
cyanide. Aqueous  solution  of  potash  separates  from  the  salt  a  yellow- 
green  mixture  of  hydrated  cuprous  and  cupric  oxides.  Ammonia  dis- 
solves the  salt,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution,  and  leaving  the  same  basic 
salt  as  in  the  case  of  cuprous  sulphocyanide.  (Claus,  J.  pr.  Chem,  15, 
401.) 

Cuprous  Svlphoeyanide  tvith  .im^nonia.— The  solution  of  cuprous 
sulphocyanide  in  warm  ammonia  deposits  thin  grey,  crystalline  laminae, 
as  it  cools.  If  the  bluing  of  the  liquid  be  not  prevented  by  keeping  it 
from  the  air,  the  laminae  exhibit  a  steel-blue  colour  when  viewed  through 
it.  (Meitzendorff.) 

Cupric  Sulphocyanide  vnih  Ammonia,  — -  Obtained  by  dissolving  cupric 
sulphocyanide  in  ammonia,  or  by  digesting  the  cuprous  sulphocyanide 
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with  Mnmonia  in  contact  witb  the  air;  •Y»porfttiiiff  the  Bolation  with 
frequent  addition  of  ammonia;  and  finally,  either  Tearing  it  to  evapo- 
rate over  oil  of  vitriol  or  mizioff  it  with  abeolnte  alcohol.  In  hoth 
cases,  small  blue  needles  are  produced,  which,  when  moderately  heated 
in  a  retort,  fuse  with  copious  formation  of  bubbles,  and  jiela,  first  a 
crystalline  sublimate  of  solphocyanide  of  ammonium,  then  nitrogen  gas, 
cyanogen,  and  free  sulphur,  and  leave  sulphide  of  copper,  together  with 
a  substance  resembling  mellon.  (Meitzendorff.) 

Meitteudorff. 

NH»  17    ....     16-89    1601 

Cu 32     ....     29-91     30-54 

C?NS» 58     ....     54-20 

NH*.(?NCuS»  107     ....  100-00 

MercurotuSulphocyanide.  —  Formed  by  precipitating  merourous  nitrate 
with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Wbhler,  OUb,  69,  272.)  The  solutions 
must  be  very  dilute.  (Clans,  J,  pr.  Chem,  15,  406.)  The  white  preci- 
pitate, if  heated  after  drying,  to  a  temperature  short  of  redness,  swells  up 
suddenly,  giving  off  nitrogen  gas,  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
vapour  of  mercury;  and  forms  a  very  bulky,  frothy  mass,  consisting  of 
graphite-like  lamina,  and  containing  carbon  and  nitrogen  [a  mixture  of 
mellon  and  sulphide  of  mercury].  This  mass,  when  more  strongly  heated, 
yields  cinnabar;  it  is  not  attocked  by  carbonate  of  potash,  or  by  most 
acids,  even  in  a  high  state  of  concentration;  but  aqua-regia  first  colours 
it  yellowish  white,  and  then  dissolves  it,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide. 
( Wokler.)  Glaus,  on  heating  this  substance,  obtaiued  sulphide  of  carbon, 
cyanogen,  sulphide  of  mercury,  and  a  residue  of  mellon.  [Free  mer- 
cury must,  however,  likewise  distil  over;  for  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
is  not  sufficient  to  form  both  sulphide  of  carbon  and  sulphide  of 
mercury]. 

Mercurous  sulphocyanide  is  very  little  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but 
very  readily  by  aqua-regia,  even  without  the  aid  of  heat.  fClaus.)  Hy- 
drochloric or  hydrosulphuric  acid  transforms  it  into  chloriae  or  sulphide 
of  mercury  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid.  (Wohler.) 

Claui. 

2Hg 200    ....    77-52    77-19 

CNS*   58     ....     22-48     22*73 

C«NHg«S» 268     ....  10000    99*92 

ifei*curic  Sulphocyanide,  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  hydrosulphocjranic 
acid,  saturated  with  mercuric  oxide,  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
colourless  needles,  united  in  radiated  masses,  and  having  a  sharp  metallic 
taste.  These  crystals  contain  water,  and  when  heated,  give  off  with 
great  violence,  nitrogen  gas,  sulphide  of  carbon,  a  gas  having  a  peculiar 
odour ;  and,  likewise  (according  to  Berzelius^  Lehrbuch)  carbonate  of 
ammonia;  afterwards  they  yield  a  sublimate  of  cinnabar,  and  a  yellowish 
or  brownish  residue  [probably  containing  mellon].  (Berzelius,  Schw, 
31,  56.) 

Mercuric  OxpsuIpkocyanide.'^^AmmomA,  added  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  compound  of  mercuric  sulphocyanide  with  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, throws  down  a  lemon-yellow  powder.  This  powder,  when  heated  to 
1 80°,  decomposes  suddenly  with  a  slight  explosion,  whereby  it  is  partly  pro- 
jected from  the  vessel,  with  production  of  a  grey  smoke  and  blue  flame, 
and  emission  of  sulphurous  acid,  after  which  it  gives  off  mercury  and 
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salf^id^  of  merenry,  and  ultimately  leares  a  residue  of  mellon.  When 
mixed  witli  burnt  lime,  it  maj  be  boated  without  explosion  or  erolution 
of  ammonia;  but  with  hydrate  of  lime,  it  yields  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
like  other  Bnlphoc3ranide6.  Aqueous  acids  and  alkalis  act  but  sliffhtly 
upon  it;  neyertheless,  alkalis  abstract  a  small  Quantity  of  the  suTpho- 
oyanogen,  and  boiling  potash  changes  the  colour  of  the  powder^  though  it 
does  not  eliminate  ammonia.  (Glaus.) 

Claof. 

3  Hfc  300    ....    80-21     79-8 

C«NS« 58    ....     15-51     15-6 

2  0 16     ....      4-28 

C*NHgS»,2HgO    ....    374     ....  100-00 

Of  the  same  nature  is  doubtless  also  the  lemon-yellow  amorphous 
body  which  Berzeliiis  {Schw,  31,  57)  obtained  by  contiuaoas  digestion  of 
aqueous  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  with  excess  of  mercaric  oxide,  and  which 
he  regarded  as  mercarons  sulphocyanide.  This  substance  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  from  the  solution  by 
water.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  potash-ley  or  by  digestion  with  the 
greater  number  of  acids;  but  when  treated  for  some  time  with  strong 
aqua-regia,  it  undergoes  decomposition* 

Sulphocyanide  of'  Mercury  and  Potaseium,  —  Formed  in  the  de- 
composition  of  merourous  nitrate  or  calomel  by  concentrated  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  half  of  the  mercury  being  separated  in  the  free 
state: 

2Hg9Cl  +  3KC7S>  »  2Ka  +  2Hg  +  KC7S^2HgCyS'. 

To  prepare  the  compound,  therefore,  calomel  and  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium are  triturated  together  in  equal  quantities,  with  gradual  addition  of 
water;  the  liquid  separated  by  filtration  from  the  black  mixture  of  mercury 
and  undecomposed  calomel,  and  evaporated  till  it  crystallizes;  and  the 
resulting  cubes  and  ootohedrons  of  chloride  of  potassium  separated  from 
the  yellow  tables  of  the  double  sulphocyanide,  which  latter,  when  purified 
by  recrystalliiation  from  boiling  alcohol,  are  converted  into  snow-white, 
heavy  needles,  having  a  pearly  lustre  and  united  in  radiated  masses. 
The  salt,  when  heated  to  180^,  turns  yellow,  and  afterwards  black;  at  a 
higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  sulpnide  of  carbon,  free  sulphur,  and 
sulphide  of  mercury,  and  finally  leaves  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  pro- 
bably mixed  with  mellonide.  Ammonia,  added  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  this  compound,  throws  down  lemon-yellow  mercuric  oxysulphocyanide; 
potash  forms  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide,  to  which, 
however,  a  trace  of  sulphocyanogen  obstinately  adheres.  The  salt  dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water;  very  easily  in 
aqueous  sal-ammoniac  or  chloride  of  potassium;  readily  in  alcohol,  espe- 
cially at  a  boiling  heat,  and  likewise  in  ether.  (Glaus,  /.  pr.  Chem,  1 5, 407.) 

C]aas* 
K 39-2    ....      9-49    91 

2  Hg  2000    ....     48-40    471 

3  C?NS» 174-0     ....     42-11     41-8 

Aq   ....  1-0 

C3NKS>,2C>NHgS>  ....    4132     ....  10000 
The  crystals  examined  by  Claua  lost  1  per  cent,  of  water  when  itrongly  heated. 
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Cyanide  of  Mercury  toith  Sulphocyanide  of  Potauium,  —  Formed  by 
dia8ol?ing  1  At.  sulphocyanide  of  potaasiam  aad  2  At.  cyanide  of  mercnry 
in  hot  water,  and  cooling  the  solution.  Broad  laminae  and  long,  white, 
shining  needles.  (C.  Bdckmann,  Ann.  Fharm,  22,  153.)  This  is  doubt- 
less identical  with  the  silrery-lnstrous  salt  slightly  soluble  in  oold,  but 
very  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  prcTiously  described  by  Porrett.  (JSchw, 
IT,  288.) 

Cryiiaiiiied,  Bttckmann. 

K 39-2     ....     11-22     1106 

2Hg 2000     ....     57-27     67-22 

3CN    780    ..-    22-34 

2  8    320    ....       9-17     9-11 

C»NKS»,2C2NHg 349-2     ....  10000 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Sulphocyanide  of  Barium*  —  The  solution  of 
carbonate  of  baryta  in  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  mixed  warm  with  cyanide 
of  mercury,  yields  small  nacreous  laminie  on  cooling.  (Bockmann.) 

Cryttallited.  B^dtmaim. 

Ba 68-6  ....  18-12  1800 

2Hg 2000  ....  52  83  5180 

3C*N   780  ....  20-60 

2  8    320  ....  8-45  845 

C*NBaSS,2CNHg    ....    378-6    ....  10000 

Cydnide  of  Mercury  unth  Sulphocyanide  of  Caldum, — Obtained  in  a 
similar  manner. — White  shining  laminsd.  (Bockmann.) 

Cry»UUIized,  BQckmann. 

Ca 20  ....  6-06  5-82 

2  Hg 200  ....  60-61  59-93 

3C«N  ..^ 78  ....  23-63 

2  8    32  ....  9-70  9-13 

C»NCaS»,2C«NHg   330    ....  100-00 

Cyanide  of  Met*cury  wiih  Sulphocyanide  of  ifci^menum.-— Prepared  in 
a  similar  manner.     White  crystalline  powder.  (Bockmann.) 

Cryttallized,  BOckmaim. 

Mg    12  ....  3-73    3-96 

2Hg    200  ....  62-11     .. .    61-67 

3  C*N 78  ....  24-22 

2S   32     ....       9-94     10-10 

C»NMgS»,2C»NHg 322    ....  10000 

Sulphocyanide  of  Silver,  CNAg,S*.  —  Hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  yield  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  (Porrett.) — Sulphocyanide  of  silver  blackens  by  exposure  to 
light  more  quickly  than  the  chloride.  (Grotthuss.)  Also,  when  dried  for 
some  time  at  200°,  and  then  more  strongly  heated,  it  still  gives  off  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid.  (  volckel.)  —  Dry  chlorine  gas 
acts  upon  diy  sulphocyanide  of  silver  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
colouring  it  scarlet^  causing  an  evolution  of  heat,  and  forming  chloride  of 
sulphur,  fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  sulphocyanogen -compound;  if 
again  heated  in  the  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  it  turns  yellowish  red,  and 
yields  a  yellowish  red  sublimate,  small  in  quantity,  however,  because  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  suver  is  but  imperfect. — This 
yellowish  red  sublimate,  treated  with  potassium,  yields  sulphocyanide  of 
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potassium,  the  action  being  accompanied  with  appearance  of  fire  and 
evolntion  of  a  brown  gas;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  all  acids  except* 
ing  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol.  (Liebig,  ^ogg,  15, 546.) — ^If  the  chlorine 
gas  has  been  previously  freed,  as  Cf>mpletelj  as  possible,  from  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms,  with  eulphocjanide  of  silver,  nothing  but 
chloride  of  sulphur,  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  chloride  of  silver.  (Volckel, 
Ann.  Fliarm.  43,  99): 

SCNAgS*  +  12C1  =  6Sa  +  3Aga  +  C«N»C1»* 

Chlorine-water  decomposes  snlphocyanide  of  silver,  forming  chloride  of 
silver,  sulphur,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid.  (Grotthuss,  Sckw,  20,  240.) 
Snlphocyanide  of  silver  dissolves  in  ammonia.  It  does  not  dissolve  in 
nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  hydroaulphocyanate  of  ammonia.  (Aschoff, 
N.  Br.  Arch.  3,  18.) 


2C... 

N... 

Ag 
2S... 
H 


Pamell. 

{Pm.  Mag.  J.  17,  250.) 

12 

....      7-23 

7-20 

14 

....      8-43 

108 

....     65  06 

32 

....     19-28 

005 

C»NAg,S»  166    ....  100-00 

IT  Siflphocyanide  of  SUver  and  Potassium, — ^A  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  silver  in  snlphocyanide  of  potassium,  saturated  white  hot, 
deposits,  if  left  to  stand  over  sulphuric  acid,  colourless,  shining  crys* 
tals,  which,  when  freed  from  the  mother-liquor,  are  permanent  in  the 
air.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  rhombic  system  and  form  modified 
rhombic  octohedrous.  Water  resolves  them  into  snlphocjranide  of  potas* 
sium  and  crystalline  snlphocyanide  of  silver.  They  melt  at  140"^,  and 
are  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  (Hull,  Ann.  Fharm.  76,  96.) 

Hull. 

K  39-2    ....    14-89    15-13 

Ag 108-0    ....     41-03    39-95 

2C«NS»    116-0    ....    44-08    *    44-01 

C«NKS2,(?NAgS«    ....    263-2    ....  100-00    9909 

Recently  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  large  quantity  by  a  concen- 
trated solotion  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down 
crystalline  snlphocyanide  of  silver.  No  definite  compound  could  be  isolated  from  this 
solution.  Recently  predpitated  chloride  of  silver  also  dissolves  abundantly  in  solution 
of  snlphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Hull.)  % 

Sttlphocyanide  of  Oold. — Snlphocyanide  of  potassium,  but  not  free 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  forms,  with  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  a  flesh^ 
coloured  precipitate  easily  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  assumes  a  dark  purple  colour;  with  alkalis  it 
turns  yellow  and  gives  up  some  of  its  sulphocyanogen;  snlphocyanide  of 
potassium  dissolves  it,  forming  a  purple  solution.  (Grotthuss.) 

Btsfdphocpanide  of  P^a^mum.— -Yellowish  white,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  aqueous  acids  and  aqueous  metallic  chlorides,  from  which 
solutions  it  is  precipitated  in  yellowish  white  flakes  by  water. 
(Grotthuss.) 

« 

jProtosidphoeyanide  of  P/iUac^m^A*— Readily  soluble  in  water,  (Por- 
rett.) 

vox,.  VIII.  tt 
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Sulphuretted  Cyanogen^eomp<mnd»  of  doubtful  eonstituiian,  perhaps  to  he 

regarded  as  Copulated  Compounds. 

To  this  head  belong  the  following  compoundfl,  expressed  in  empirical 
formnlad. 

Hydrothio-sulphoprussie  fl<?tc?=C*NH*S*. 

Hydramothin^C^^W^. 
•     Jffydropersulphccyanic  (iicid=i(?^liSK 

JPseudosulpMoyanogen  (composition  not  yet  determined). 

Hydrothioeyanie  a»d=C»N»H«S»0», 

SesquihydrosulphaU  of  (7yano^e»=ON'H'S', 

Bxhydrosvlphfie  of  Cyanogen^C^Nll^. 


Hydroihio*salphoprassic  Acid. 

C«NH«*=C*NH,S>HS=:C«AdS,S«=(?Ad*S«+2CS«. 

Zeise  (1824)  Schw,  41^  100^  and  ITO.^i  nn.  Pharm.  48,  95;  also  J.pr. 
Chem.  30/292. 

J^orroo/ton,  Preparation,  and  Properties. — The  ammoniaHKilt  of  this 
acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  carbon  on  alcohol  saturated 
with  ammoniacal  gas  (II.  205);  also  by  treating  hydrosulphocarbonate  of 
ammonia  with  alcohol  (II.  463). — The  solution  of  this  salt  in  8  pts.  of 
water  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  water^  then  quickly  diluted  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water^ 
whereby  the  separation  of  the  hydrothio-snlphoprussio  acid  is  effected.<— 
This  compound  is  a  transparent  and  colourless  oil  (if  the  quantity  of 
water  added  be  not  exactly  that  which  is  required,  the  oil  is  coloured 
and  opaque).  It  remains  permanent  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  acid 
liquid,  but  decomposes  during  the  attempt  to  separate  it  from  that  liquid, 
(^eise.) 

Calculation,  aooording  to  Zeise'i  experiments. 

2  C 12  16-7a 

N 14  18-42 

2  H 2  2-63 

3  S  48 63-16 

CWH«S« 76  100-00 

According  to  Zeise,  it  is  =  C^NHS'jHS,  ue.,  hydrosulphocyanic  or 
fiulphoprussic  acid  +  Hydrosulphuric  acid  ;  according  to  Berzelhia  (Lehrh.), 
and  Volckel  (Fogg,  63,  99),  also  CNHS'+HS,  the  CNH  being  sup- 
posed to  be,  not  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  a  hypothetical  radical,  Urene,  so 
that  the  compound  contains  1  At.  hydrosulphuric  acid  united,  not  with 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  but  with  1  At.  Sulphide  of  Urene;  according  to 
Laurent  (-R«m€  scient.  19,  151),  it  is  C*AdS,S».  The  formula 
CAd*,S*-h2CS*  derives  a  degree  of  probability  higher  than  that  of  any  of 
the  rest,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  compound  gives  off  sulphide  of 
carbon. 

Decompositions.  1.  When  sulphuric  acid,  but  slightly  diluted,  is 
poured  upon  the  crystallized  ammonia-salt  of  this  acid,  a  white,  tallowy 
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BDVstancd  MpamtM  ont,  insoluble  in  water,  bat  decomposing,  after  a  while, 
when  left  in  contact  with  that  liquid.  When  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  dilated  with  8  times  its  amount  of  water,  is  mixed  with  the  salt 
dissolred  in  12  parts  of  water,  the  mixture,  which  is  clear  at  first, 
exhibits,  after  a  few  minutes,  a  turbiditj  which  extends  from  below 
upwards,  disappears  on  the  addition  of  more  water,  reappears  after  a  while, 
disappears  again  on  a  still  further  addition  of  water,  reappears  after 
anotner  interral,  and  so  forth,  till  the  dilution  has  been  carried  to  a  great 
extent;  but  the  greater  the  degree  of  dilution  attained,  the  longer  is  the 
interral  which  elapses  before  the  turbidity  appears.  If  the  liquid  be 
then  left  for  12  hours  in  a  well  stopped  bottle,  sulphide  of  carbon  separates 
oat,  and  the  liquid  then  contains  an  ammoniacal  salt,  and  probably  also 
hydrocyanic  acid: 

2C«NH«S«  -  (?NH  +  NH«  +  2CS2  +  &. 

The  S^  appear  to  remain  in  solotion.  (Zeise.) — Chlorine  water  and  ferric  salts 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  hydrothiosulphopmssiate  of  ammonia, 
sopersatnrated  with  an  acid,  throw  down  white  shining  scales  of  hydran- 
xothin  CNH^S^  (Zeise).  yid.  Hydrmuothm. 

The  compounds  which  hydrothio-sulphoprnssic  acid  forms  with  salifiable 
bases— called  StUphocyanhydrcUes  by  Berzelius,  have  probably  the  composi- 
tion C>NHMS'=C*KHS*,MS,  being  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  1  At.  of  a 
sulphide,  with  1  At.  hydrosulphoc3ranic  acid.  The  alkaline  compounds 
are  colourless,  those  of  the  heavy  metals  sometimes  of  a  liffht,  sometimes 
of  a  dark  yellow,  rarely  white.  The  alkaline  salts  dissolTed  in  water 
aro  converted,  at  a  temperature  near  100°,  into  sulphoeyanides  of  the 
alkali-metals,  with  separation  of  sulphur*  The  alkaline  salts  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  exposed  to  the  air,  are  converted  into  solphocyanides,  with 
separation  of  sulphur-crystals,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures: 

C^HKS^  -I-  0  »  C>NK8>  •»-  S  -»•  HO. 
With  lead-salts  and  mercuric  salts  they  form  white  precipitates,  which 


decomposition  on  the  a^lication  of  heat: 

CWHCnS^  «  CuS  +  (?NHS». 

These  precipitates  undergo  a  similar  decomposition  when  treated  with  a 
solution  of  pota«h.  (Zeise.) 

C«NHCuS»  +  KO  -  CuS  +  C?NKS»  +  HO. 

Eydrothio-mlphoprusncUe  of  Ammonia,  ffydrothuhcyanide  of  Ammo-^ 
nitm.  NH»,C«NH»S»=(7NH  (NH*)  S'1— Absolute  alcohol  is  completely 
saturated  at  10^  or  12°  with  ammoniacal  gas;  100  pts.  of  the  solution 
mixed  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass  with  16  pts.  of  sulphide  of  carbon  dis- 
solved in  40  parts  of  absolute  alcohol;  the  glass  immediately  closed  air« 
tight;  the  mixture  shaken  up,  and  left  to  itself  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  1 5°.  From  the  liquid,  which  gradually  turns  brown,  hydrosulphocar- 
bonate  of  ammonia  crystallizes  out  first, — then  after  half  an  hour,  a  con- 
tinually increasing  quantity  of  hydrothio-sulphoprussiate  of  ammonia.  If 
the  solution  be  too  much  cooled,  a  larger  quantity  of  sulphocarbonate  is 
formed.  An  hour  and  a  half  after  mixing,  the  liquid  is  poured  through  a 
ftH^  wetted  with  alcohol  into  another  simUar  glass,  the  vessel  quickly  and 

H  2 
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accurately  closed,  and  left  to  stand^fint  at + 15^,tbeii  at  teraperatnres  between 
+  8^  and  0^.  In  24  hours,  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrothio-subphoprus- 
BJate  of  ammonia  crystallizes  out;  the  quantity  which  separates  afterwards 
18  but  small,  and,  moreover,  a  portion  may  be  decomposed.  Hence,  after  the 
lapse  of  from  30  to  48  hours,  the  liquid  maybe  decanted;  the  salt  washed 
several  times  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  ice-cold  alcohol  (then  also 
with  ether,  according  to  Berzelius),  till  the  liquid  which  runs  through  no 
longer  exhibit')  any  perceptible  colour;  and  the  ciystals  pressed  between 
filtering  paper.  To  render  the  salt  permanent,  it  must  be  further  dried  in 
vacuo,  over  chloride  of  calcium.  If  it  contains  hydrosulphocarbonate  of 
ammonia,  it  must  be  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  air,  whereupon  the 
hydrosulphocarbonate  will  partly  volatilize,  partly  deliquesce  and  sink 
into  the  paper.  If  the  salt  produces  any  turbidity  on  being  dissolved  in 
water,  it  contains  sulphide  of  carbon.  If  it  forms  a  red  instead  of  a  white 
precipitate  with  lead-salts,  it  contains  hydrosulphocarbonate  of  ammonia; 
if  the  liquid  above  the  lead-precipitate  reddens  ferric-salts  immediately 
after  its  formation,  it  contains  hyarosnlphocyanate  of  ammonia. 

Large,  shining  crystals,  the  colour  of  which  inclines  sometimes  to 
lemon-yellow,  sometimes  to  orange-yellow;  neutral  to  vegetable  colours; 
inodorous  when  recently  formed;  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia  after  exposure  to  the  air.  (Zeise.) 


Calculation,  aooording  to  Zdso's  hypothesis. 

2  C 12  . ....  12-90 

2N 28  3011 

6  H 5  5-38 

3  S  48  51-61 

NH*,C*NH>SS 93  100*00 

The  crystals  are  anhydrous* 

The  salt,  when  heated,  melts  with  intumescence,  turns  white,  gives  out 
at  150*^  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  zbb,  probably  mixed 
with  cyanogen  and  nitrogen, — also  sulphide  of  carbon,  hydrosulphocar- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  a  white  needle-shaped  salt,  which  appears  to  be 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia.  At  200°,  it  becomes  continually  brovmer  and 
more  viscid,  gives  off  less  and  less  of  the  above-named  substances,  and 
finally  solidifies,  forming  a  brown  [mellonoidal]  substance. — If  kept  in  the 
undried  state,  it  is  resolved,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  into  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  hydrosulphocyanate  of  [ammonia,  if  the  air  be 
excluded,  but,  in  the  contrary  case,  it  yields  sulphur,  water,  and  hydro- 
sulphocyanate of  ammonia.  A  similar  decomposition  takes  place  when 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  salt  is  exposed  to  the  air;  such  a  solu- 
tion, when  heated,  yields  hydrosulphate,  sulphite,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  together  with  a  deposit  of  sulphur,  &c. 

The  salt  becomes  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air,  dissolves  somewhat 
abundantly  in  water,  forming  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  is  colourless  when 
dilute.  It  dissolves  very  slowly  in  cold,  more  quickly  in  warm  aJcohol, 
still  more  slowly  in  ether,  and  not  at  all  in  rock-oil.  (Zeise.) 

Hydrothio-mlphocyanide  of  Potamum.  C'NHKS'l — Formed  by  ad- 
ding to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  hydrosulphoprussiate  of  ammo- 
nia, a  quantity  of  potash  not  quite  sufficient  to  decompose  it  completely, 
placing  the  slightly  heated  mixture  in  vacuo  to  drive  off  the  ammonia^ 
adding  to  the  residue,  which  now  no  longer  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction, 
a  small  additional  quantity  of  potash,  again  learing  the  ammonia  to 
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evaporate  in  yacao  at  a  gentle  heat^  and  repeating  this  process  till  the 
residue  permanently  reddens  tumeric  paper:  the  excess  of  potash  is  to  be 
neutralized  by  the  addition  of  a  smiul  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt^  and 
evaporation  in  vacuo.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  dries  Up  in  vacuo  ovef 
chloride  of  calcium,  to  a  white  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohoL  In  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  the  salt  decomposes  at  a  tem- 
perature below  its  boilinff  point,  becoming  turbid,  depositing  sulphur,  and 
yielding  a  solution  of  suiphocyanide  of  potassium;  in  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, the  same  conversion  takes  place  in  a  few  days,  with  formation  of 
sulphur-crystals.  (Zeise, /ScAur.  41,  192.) 

The  Barium-sait  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potas- 
sium-salt. (Zeise.) 

The  CaUiun^mlt  is  also  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  using  milk  of 
lime,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lime  by  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  filtrate 
to  evaporate  to  dryness  in  vacuo.  (Zeise.) 

HydroMo-^utphocyanide-of  Zinc, — The  aqueous  solution  of  the  ammo- 
niacal salt  forms  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  a  white,  very  slowly  increasing 
precipitate,  in  which  in  the  course  of  some  days,  a  few  olive-green 
pyramidal  crystals  are  formed,  apparently  consisting  of  the  sino-salt> 
(Zeise.) 

Hydrothichivlpkocyanide  of  Lead, — The  white  flocculent  precipitate 
which  the  ammoniacal  salt  forms  with  lead-salts  decomposes  completely 
in  ^YQ  minutes  into  pulverulent  sulphide  of  lead  and  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid,  assuming  in  the  course  of  the  decomposition,  first  a  yellowish,  then 
a  reddish,  then  a  greyish,  and  ultimately  a  black  colour.  The  preci- 
pitate, while  recently  formed  and  still  white,  dissolves  in  excess  of  nitrate 
of  lead,  and  the  solution  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  copper-salts. 
(Zeise,  Schw.  41^  174  and  199.) 

Hydrothio-sulpkocyanide  of  Iron  f-^Femc  salts  form  with  the  ammo- 
nia-salt a  black  precipitate,  which,  however,  is  quickly  resolved  into 
ferrous  sulphocyanate  which  dissolves,  and  scales  of  hydranzothin. 
(Zeise.) 

HydrotAio-Bidphocyanide  of  Copper — The  ammonia*  salt  forms  a  yellow 
flocculent  precipitate  with  cupric  salts*  This  precipitate,  after  being 
washed  with  water  and  dried,  does  not  change  by  keeping;  but  by  boiling 
for  some  time  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  protosnlphide  of  copper  and 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  and  when  caustic  potash-ley  is  poured  upon  it, 
into  protosnlphide  of  copper  and  suiphocyanide  of  potassium  (p.  99). 
(Zeise.) 

Hydroihio-talphocyanxde  of  Mercury, — The  white  precipitate  which 
the  ammonia-ealt  forms  with  mercuric  salts,  decomposes  nearly  as  fast  as 
the  lead-compound,  becoming  first  yellow,  then  red,  and  then  black. 
(Zeise). 

ffydrothtO'Sulphoeyanuie  of  Silver, — The  ammoniarsalt  forms  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  very  dilute  solutions  of  silver-salts.  (Zeise*) 
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Hydranzothin.   c*NH»s*=C*Ad»s\s*=c«Ad«,s*+2CS*, 

Zeise,  Sdtw.  41.  185  and  195. — Ann,  Pharm.  47,  36;  48,  95;  B,lBoJ,jpr, 
Chem,  29>  382,  and  30,  292. 

DoppeUtchiw^elwcuserstof-Sckwe/elcyan  (Zeise),  Dreifachichwefduren- 
Schweft^cMeritofiaure  ^Volckel),  Schw^elcifanUnUfhifdrcU,'^Di90oyetei 
and  examined  by  Zeise  m  1824. 

Formation,  1.  By  mixing  aqaeous  hydrothio-salphoprussiate  of 
ammonia  with  chlorine  water,  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia  and  sal- 
ammoniac  being  formed  at  the  same  time: 

2(NH».(?NH«S>)  +  CI  «  C«NH»S<  +  NH»,C»NHS»  +  NH<C1. 

2«  By  mixing  an  aqneous  solation  of  hydrothio-sulphopruasiate  of 
ammonia  with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
immediately  with  a  ferric  salt.  The  reaction  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
aboye,  excepting  that  the  place  of  the  ICI  is  supplied  by  10  from  the 
ferric  oxide,  and  instead  of  sal-ammoniac  there  is  formed  sulphate  of 
oxide  of  ammonium,  supposing  the  acid  used  to  be  sulphuric.  The  ferric 
salt  is  reduced  to  a  ferrous  salt;  any  ferric  salt  that  may  remain  in 
the  liquid  will  be  reddened  by  the  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia. — 
Ferric  salts  likewise  form  these  scales  with  hydrothio-sulphoprussiate  of 
ammonia,  potash,  or  baryta,  without  the  addition  of  an  acid;  in  such  ~a 
case,  however,  their  formation  is  preceded  by  that  of  a  black  precipitate. 
(Zeise).  Hydranzothin  is  idot  formed  by  bringing  hydropersulphocyanio 
aoid  in  contact  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (  volckel.) 

JPreparaUon,  By  adding  chlorine  water,  with  constant  agitation,  to 
a  solution  of  hydrothio-sulphoprussiate  of  ammonia,  till  some  tolerably 
white  scales  are  deposited;-  aecanting  the  liquid;  washing  the  scales 
immediately  on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  till  the  filtrate  no  longer  reddens 
ferric  salts;  and  drying  them  in  the  air,  or  (better)  in  vacuo.  It  is  better 
to  use  too  little  chlorine  than  too  much ;  for  il  too  much  be  used  the 
scales  will  be  mixed  with  sulphur  [pseudo-sulphocyanogenfj  the  presence 
of  which  may  be  recognized  oy  the  liquid  not  becoming  clear  in  a  short 
time.  If  the  solution  be  too  dilute,  the  scales  take  a  long  time  to  form, 
and  remain  partly  dissolved*  For  the  same  reason,  the  washing  must  not 
be  too  long  contmued.  (Zeise.)  Zeise  formerly  prepared  hydranzothin 
by  dissolving  1  pt.  of  hydrothio-sulphoprussiate  of  ammonia  in  200  pts. 
of  water;  adding,  with  constant  stirring,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  18  times  its  weight  of  water,  to  give  the 
liquid  a  strong  acid  reaction;  then  quickly,  and  before  any  deposition  of 
sulphide  of  carbon  could  take  place,  adding  ferric  sulphate  or  chloride  in 
small  portions,  till  the  liquid  assumed  a  reddish  yellow  colour;  and  lastly, 
purifying  the  resulting  scales  by  decantation  ana  washing  with  cold  water, 
and  pressing  them  between  paper. 

Pi'opeHiei,  White  shining  scales,  like  those  of  boraoic  acid;  inodo- 
rous (after  long  keeping  they  smell  slightly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen). 
Redden  litmus  slightly.    Permanent  in  the  air.  (Zeise.) 

Crytiallized,  Zeise. 

2  C 12  ....  13-04  12-30 

N  14  ....  15-22  13-63 

2  H  2  ....  2-17  2-17 

4  8 64  ....  69-57  71*74 

C^NH'S*  92  ....  100-00  99-84 
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The  cr]rsUl8  after  drying  in  the  air,  lose  nothing  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitrioL-^ 
Aoeofding  to  Vtflckel,  the  compoand  saC^NHS^^HS,  i. «.  tersolphide  of  Urcne  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  {camp,  Berxelius,  Jahretber.  24,  98). 

Decompotitions,  Hydranzothin  heated  in  a  retort  begins  to  decom- 
pose at  125^j  between  125^  and  180^  itgires  off  ealphide  of  carbon  with 
a  sinall  qnantitj  of  sulphuretted*  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  soanty  white 
sublimate.  The  fused,  partly  brownish  yellow,  partly  light  yellow  maas, 
gives  off  at  a  higher  temperature  a  large  quantity  of  hydroeulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  yields  a  copious  sublimate,  consisting  of  hydroeulpho -carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphur.  The  residue  fmel- 
lon  ?]  which  is  sometimes  greyish  brown-yellow,  sometimes  greyish  black, 
sQstains  a  strong  heat  without  decomposing,  so  that  a  portion  remains  even 
after  the  retort  has  been  raised  to  a  red  heat. — In  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
hydranzothin  bums  with  a  blue  flame  and  leaves  a  brown-black  body 
which  does  not  disappear  till  more  strongly  heated. — Hydranzothin  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  digestion  with  aqua-regia,  giving  off  a  sulphuretted 
product. — Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  exert  no  perceptible  action 
upon  it. — Warm  potash-ley  dissolves  it,  forming  a  brownish  yellow  liquid 
which  contains  sulphocyanide  [and  sulphide]  of  potassium,  and  irives  off 
ammonia  when  boiled;  cold  potash-ley  dissolves  it  imperfectly.  Hydran- 
zothin likewise  dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash,  forming  a  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  and  leaving  sulphide  of  potassium  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  the  nndecomposed  substance,  and  apparently  also  with 
sulphur. — Similarly,  hydranzothin  forms  with  lead-oxide  and  water,  but 
only  when  heated,  sulphide  of  lead  and  crystals  of  sulphocyanide  of  lead. 
[In  all  these  decompositions  by  metallic  oxides,  it  is  probable  that  a 
Bisulphide  of  the  metal  is  formed,  or  a  mixture  of  the  protosulphide  with 
sulphur:  e,g. 

CWH2S*  +  2PbO  «  (?NPbS«  +  Pbfi?]. 

Hydranzothin  heated  with  water  gives  off  sulphide  of  carbon  together 
with  a  small  quautity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  and  con- 
verts the  water  into  an  acid  liquid  containing  hydrosulphocyanio  acid 
together  with  ammonia  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
a  solid  body  like  sulphur  remains  undissolved. — The  solution  of  hydro- 
zanthin  in  absolute  alcohol,  if  heated  to  the  boiling-point  and  then  set  aside, 
deposits  sulphur,  and  is  converted  into  hydrosulphocyanio  acid.  (Zeise.) 
Hydrozanthin  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water^ 
It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  forming  a 
liquid  which  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  water,  but  does  not  redden 
ferric  salts.  In  ether  it  dissolves  with  even  greater  facility,  and  separates 
out  in  laminiB  when  the  liquid  evaporates;  the  mother-liquor,  however, 
reddens  litmus  strongly.  It  dissolves  still  more  abundantly  in  acetone, 
and  exhibits  the  same  phenomena  on  evaporation.  (Zeise.) 

Hydropersulphocyanic  Acid. 

C»NHS»=C*NHS',S=H,C»NS'=C*N»H»,S«=50NAd,S»-|-2CS'. 

WoHLER.     Gilb.  69,  271. 

LiEBio.     Ann.  Pharm,  43,  96.     . 

VoLCKEL.    Ann.  Fharm.  43,  74.r^Fogg..5S,  138;  61,  149;  62,  150. 

Sulphurated  HydrasulphooyanicAdd^  Hydroxantkic  Aeid,  gewhwefeUe 
Schwefelblausaure,   Uebei'schwtfekyqnipasserstqfsaure^  ^anffianwcuserOoff^ 
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sdure,  Acide  permlfoeyankydrigue. — ^Discovered,  in  1821,  by  Wohler; 
confused  for  some  time  with  pseudosulphocyanogen,  till  the  distinc* 
tion  between  the  two  compounds  was  pointed  out  by  Woskresenskj  and 
Volckel. 

Formed  in  many  decompositions  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and  the 
sulphocyanides  (pp.74)  75, 83). — Thus,  anhydrous  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
decomposes  spontaneously  into  hydrocyanic  and  hydropersulphocyanic 
acids;  aqueous  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  yields  hydropersulphocyanic  acid 
when  exposed  to  sunshine,  subjected  to  distillation,  or  acted  upon  by 
yarious  acids,  &c.j — in  many  decompositions  of  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium by  acids,  &c. — In  certain  other  decompositions  of  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid  and  the  sulphocyanides,  pseudosulphocyanogen  is  obtained  instead  of 
hydropersulphocyanic  acid.  As  both  these  bodies  form  yellow  powders, 
alcohol  or  ether  must  be  used  to  distinguish  them,  only  the  hydroper^ 
sulphocyanic  acid  being  somewhat  soluble  in  those  liquids.  (VolckeL) — 
Aqueous  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  dissolves  when  warm  a  certain  quantity 
of  sulphur,  which  however  separates  out  again  on  cooling.  (Porrett.) 
[May  not  the  precipitate  be  hydropersulphocyanic  acidi] 

Frtparation.      1.  By  mixing  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  from  6   to  8  times  its  bulk  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.     The  mixture  at  first  coagulates  into  a  white  gelatinous 
magma,  which  turns  yellow  in  a  few  minutes,  gives  off  carbonic  and 
hydrocyanic  acids,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  and  is  converted  into  a 
mass  consisting  of  a  liquid  and  needles  of  hydropersulphocyanic  acid* 
The  needles,  if  collected  after  24  hours  and  washed  with  cold  water, 
constitute  the  pure  acid.  ^Volckel.) — The  decomposition  takes  place  just 
as  well  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium;  but  the 
separation  of  the  needles  is  slower. — Another  method  is  to  saturate  a 
solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  5  parts  of  water,  keeping  it 
cold,  with  hyarochloric  acid  gas;   the  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  then 
separates  after  a  while,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.     If, 
however,  the  liquid  be  suffered  to  get  warm  from  the  absorption  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  part  of  the  separated  hydrosulphocyanic   acid  vola- 
tilizes undecomposed ;  the  mixture  likewise  gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas 
after  a  while,  sometimes  also  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of 
carbon;  und  there  are  formed  in  it,  hydrocyanic  acid,  formic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  by  which  products  the  yield  of  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  is 
diminished,  the  amount  of  diminution  being  greater  as  the  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  more  dilute,   and  its  temperature  rises 
higher.  (Volckel.) — 2.^  By  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  melted 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort,  whereupon 
sulphide   of  carbon  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  evolved  and  hydropersul- 
phocyanic acid  sublimes.     The  latter  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boil- 
ing tdcohol,  from  which  it  separates  out  again  on  cooling.  (Liebig.) 

Prapertiea,  Pnle  yellow,  crystalline  powder  (Liebig),  or,  after 
crystallization  from  boiling  water,  yellow  needles.  The  aqueous  solution 
reddens  litmus.    Inodorous  and  tasteless.  (Volckel.) 

Vdlckcl. 

2  C 12    ....     16-00    16-18 

N    14    ....     18-67 

H    1     ....       1-33     1-51 

3  S. 4^     ....     6i-00     6308 

Gl<!aS U.M,    7^    ....  100-00 
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The  lame  oompontioii  had  been  previoiuly  assigned  to  this  snbstanee  by 
Woskreaensky.  (Liebiff,  Chim.  org.  I,  192.) — Hydropersnlphocyanio  acid  may  be 
regarded,  according  to  Liebig  and  Benelios,  as  a  hydrogen-acid,  whose  radical  would 
be  a  Persulphocyanogen,  C^&,  called  by  Berzelias,  Xanihans  or,  according  to 
Yolckel  and  Zeiae  (/.  pr.  Chem,  30j  301)  as  a  compound  of  snlphocyanogen  with 
snlphnretted  hydrogen,  CNS'yUS. 

Decompoiitians.  Hjdropersulphocyanio  acid  heated  to  150^  gives 
off  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  colourless  sulphide  of  carbon,  then  free 
sulphnr^  at  the  boiling-point  of  that  substance,  and  leaves  a  porous 
residue  of  hjdromelloD,  (j'N^H.  (Liebig.) 

At  140**,  this  acid  gives  off  but  a  small  quantity  of  hvdrosulphocyanic 
acid,  and  remains  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  excepting  that  it  becomes 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  free  sulphur,  which  remains  behind  when 
the  acid  is  dissolved  in  boding  water.     Even  at  145^,  the  amount  of 
decomposition  is  but  slight;  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon  goes 
off,  together  with  the  hydiosulphocyanic  acid;  and  after  the  undecom- 
posed  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  has  been  dissolved  out  by  boiling  water, 
there  remains  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  StUpkide  of  Meletie,  (7N^H^S'= 
4  At.  hvdrosulphocyanic  acid^l  At.  sulphide  of  carbon.     When  the 
acid  is  kept  for  some  time  at  1 50°,  tbe  volatile  products  obtained  are 
sulphide  of  carbon  and  hydrosulphocyanio  acid,  which  is  again  resolved 
in  the  colder  part  of  the  apparatus,  into  hydropersulphocyanic   and 
hydrocyanic  acid;  and  the  residue  is  a  mixture  of  a  large  quantity  of 
undecomposed  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  with  more  or  less  hydrosul- 
phocyanio acid  adhering  to  it.  Sulphide  of  Xanihene,   C*N^H*SS   and 
sulphur.     Boiling  water  dissolves  out  the  two  acids,  and  cold  solution  of 
potash  the  sulphide  of  xanthene,  leaving  the  sulphur.  —  At  160*^  the 
decomposition  is  more  energetic,  but  still  incomplete  even  after  many  hours. 
Hydrosulphocyanio  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  sulphide  of  carbon  pass 
over  (but  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen)  and  there  remains  a  yellow  mixture 
of  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  (together  with  more  or  less  hydrosulpho- 
cyanio acid),  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  a  white  substance 
soluble  in  water,  and  Sulphide  of  Fhaiene,  C»N«H«S*.— From  170°  to  180% 
the  same  products,  excepting  that  a  larger  quantity  of  the  white  substance 
insoluble  in  water  is  produced,  and  that  the  sulphide  of  phaiene  is  accom- 
panied by  Sulphide  of  Xuthene,  C*'N'H'S*;  a  number  of  other  products  are 
likewise  observed,  some  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  others  readily  soluble. 
—  At  200°,  similar  products  are  obtained,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.     The  brown,  partially  fused  residue,  after  being 
heated  for  some  time,  no  longer  contains  hydropersulphocyanic  acid,  but 
in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  substances,  a  quantity  of  Sulphide  of 
Leiiccne,   C'N*H*S*.  —  When    hydropersulphocyanic    acid    is    suddenly 
heated  to  225°,  and  kept  constantly  at  that  temperature  for  some  time, 
it  likewise  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrosulphocyanio  acid,  sulphide  of 
carbon,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  from  the  residue 
water  extracts  two  peculiar  white  bodies,  leaving  a  mixture  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  sulphur  and  sulphide  of  leucene. — From  250*^  to  260°,  the  acid 
likewise  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrosulphocyanio  acid  and  sulphide 
of  carbon,  together  with  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  hydrosulphate 
of  ammonia. — Between   290^  and  800%   there  remains,   after  all  the 
sulphur  has  been  driven  off  as  sulphide  of  carbon,  the  last  term  of  this 
series  of  decompositions,  viz.,  Foliene,  C*N*H*  [=C'N*H'.l  (Vblckel.) 
[The  greater  number  of  these  fixed  products,  which  Yolckel  regards  as 
definite  compounds,  are  probably  mere  mixtures.] 
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At  150°,  hydropemilpliooyanio  acid  is  but  very  sligfatlj  deoomposed^ 
giving  off  a  Bmall  qaantitj  of  hydrosulpliocjauio  acid  and  a  trace  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  is  not  till  the  heat  rises  to  200^,  that  these 
products  are  given  off  in  larger  Quantities,  together  with  sulphide  of 
carbon  j  at  200^,  the  vapours,  which  were  previously  acid,  begin  to 
exhibit  an  ammoniacal  reaction  from  the  presence  of  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia;  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  crystals  of  hydropersulphoeyanate 
of  ammonia  sublime,  and  sulphur  digtUs  oyer,  accompanied  by  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonia.  If  the  heating  be  discontinued  before  ammonia 
begins  to  escape,  the  residue  consists  neither  of  mellon  nor  of  hydrob- 
melion,  but  of  a  mixtute  of  sulphur  and  poliene,  from  the  solution  of 
which  in  cold  potash-ley,  acetic  acid  throws  down  a  gelatinons  precipitate 
of  ammelin,  which  is  isomeric  with  poliene.  (Laurent  A  Gei£ardt» 
Compt.  rend.  22,  457;  i^.  Ann.  Qkm.  Fhy$.  19, 97). 

2.  Dry  chlorine  gas  does  not  act  on  hydropersnlphocyanic  acid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  a  gentle  heat  it  forms  chloride  of  sulphur, 
chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  a  brown -red 
and  a  white  substance,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
brown-red  body  has  no  fixed  composition.  According  to  one  analysis,  it 
contains:  22-01 C,  25-62N,  1-3H,  13'5lCl,  and  37-54S,  and  is  therefore 
perhaps  C"N*H*C1S*,  By  the  further  action  of  the  chlorine,  it  appears  to 
be  converted  into  the  above-mentioned  volatile  products.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  in  boiling  potash.  (Volckel). — Chlorine  gas  passed  through 
aaueous  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  gives  at  first  a  yellow  precipitate, 
wliich,  however,  disappears  if  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  be  contmued, 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid  being  thereby  produced.  (Volckel.) 

«3.  Nitric  acid,  especially  if  heated,  decomposes  hydropersulphocyanio 
acid,  yielding  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  ammonia.  (Volckel.)—* 
4.  Boiling  ou  of  vitriol  acts  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evolve  sul- 
phurous acid.  (Volckel.)  —  5.  When  hydropersulphocyanio  acid  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  converted,  in  to 
carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  ammonia  (Volckel): 

(?NHS«  +  4H0  -  2C0»  +  2HS  +  NH»  +  S. 

6.  When  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  aqueous  alkalis, 
it  appears  to  oe  resolved  into  sulphur  and  an  acid  intermediate  in  its 
amount  of  sulphur  between  hydrosulphocyanic  and  hydropersulphocjranic 
acid.  (Volckel.) — When  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  is  dissolved  iu 
aqueous  ammonia,  5  pts.  of  sulphur  separate  out  in  the  form  of  white 
milk  of  sulphur.  The  resulting  yellow  solution  does  not  appear  to  con- 
tain either  sulphide  or  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  When  mixed  with 
yery  dilute  acids,  it  soon  deposits  needles  of  hydropersulphocyanic  acid, 
no  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  appearing  in  the  solution;  but  when  more 
concentrated  acicb  are  used,  that  acid  does  appear  in  the  solution,  though 
at  the  same  time  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  is  precipitated.  However 
often  the  precipitated  hydropersulphocyanic  may  be  redissolved  in  am- 
monia, the  solution  is  always  accompanied  by  the  separation  of  5  per 
cent,  of  sulphur.  The  yellow  ammoniacal  solution  when  evaporated, 
even  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  gradually  loses  its  colour,  and 
deposits  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  as  a  yellow  powder;  and  at  last, 
nothing  remains  in  solution  but  a  small  quantity  of  hydrosulphocyanate 
of  ammonia, — ^When  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  which  is  abundantly  absorbed, 
is  passed  over  dry  hydixopersulphocyanic  acid,  the  compoand,  on  being 
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diasolred  in  water,  depoeits'^but  a  traoe  of  salphnr,  probably  beoaiue  the 
ammonia  does  not  act  in  excesa ;  bat  on  gently  heating  the  oolourless 
solution,  ammonia  is  given  off  and  enlphur  precipitated.  Henee,  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  acid  unites  with  the  aqueous  ammonia,  without 
being  decomposed,  a  small  portion  is  nevertheless  resolved  into  sulphur 
and  an  intermediate  acid,  C^N'H'O^;  but  this  acid,  when  evaporated  or 
precipitated  by  concentrated  acids,  is  resolved  into  hydrosulphocyanic 
and  precipitated  hydropersulphocyanio  acid.  A  similar  action  to  that 
of  ammonia  is  exerted  by  the  fixed  alkalis,  excepting  that  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated,  the  hydropersulphocyanio  acid  does  not  separate 
out  but  remains  in  solution.  (Volckel.) 

Combinatums,  Hydropersnlphocyanio  add  is  but  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  separating  out  again 
in  needles  as  the  liquid  eools.  (VolokeL) 

It  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  thrown  down  again  in  its 
original  state  by  water.  (Volckel.) 

In  alcohol  and  in  ether  it  dissolves  more  readily  than  in  hot  water. 

Permdphocyanides.  Such  of  these  compoonds  as  correspond  to  sal- 
phides  which  are  not  decomposed  by  dilate  adds,  are  themselves  likewise 
nndecomposible  by  the  same  means.  Those  which  contain  metals  pre- 
cipitable  by  sulphuretted  hydrosen  from  an  acid  solution,  are  likewise, 
when  suspended  in  water,  completely  though  slowly  decomposed  by  suU 
phnretted  hydrogen.  (V6lckel>  Po^jTi^.  53,  135.) 

Persvlphocyanidea  of  th€  AUcali^metdU. — ^The  solutions  of  hydroper- 
sulphocyanic  acid  in  aqueous  alkalis  must  be  regirded  as  of  this  nature, 
although  they  likewise  contain  sulphocyanides.  The  solutions  precipitate 
the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aqueous  acid, 
(Volckel.) 

Lead'SalL  a.  Neutral. — A  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  hydropersul- 
phocyanio acid  forms  with  acetate  of  lead  a  bright  yellow  precipitate. 
If  an  alcoholic  solution  be  used,  the  alcohol  robs  the  precipitate  of  part 
of  its  acid,  so  that  the  following  basic  salt  is  formed. — The  salt  gives  off 
a  certain  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon  even  at  100^,  and  without  losing 
water:  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  sulphido 
of  carbon,  together  with  small  quantities  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and 
sulphur,  then  cyanogen,  and  leaves  sulphide  of  lead.  It  does  not  dissolve 
in  water,  in  dilute  acids,  or  in  alcohol.  (Volckel.) 

b.  Bade. — Formed  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  with  excess 
of  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  resembles  the  preceding,  and  is 
converted  into  it  by  acids.  It  yields  the  same  products  by  dry  distillation. 
(Volckel.) 

(a).  Driid  at  100^            Vmckel.  (6).  Dried  at  100^  VtfldceL 

2  C............     12    ....      6*74  ....      6-48        4  C «    24  ....  513  ....    5a5 

N 14    ....       7-87                             2  N    28  ....  5-98  ....     601 

Pb  104    ....    58-42  ....    58-67        3  Pb  312  ....  6667  ....  66-93 

3S 48    ....    26-97                            6S 96  ....  2051 

H    ....  ....      0-23           O    8  ....  1-71  ....     0-22 

C»NPbS»  .  178    ....  100*00  2C«NPbS»,PbO  468  ....lOO'OO 

The  aqueous  acid  forms  yellow  precipitates  with  protochloride  of  tin 
and  sulphate  of  copper;  with  nitrate  of  Hlvcr  it  yields  a  yellow  pred- 
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pitate  wbiob  easily  decomposes,  with  formation  of  sulphide  of  silver,  and 
with  bichloride  of  p/o^tnum  a  brownish  yellow  precipitate.  The  salts  of 
the  other  heavy  metals  are  not  precipitated  by  it.  (Volckel.) 


Pseudosulphocyanogen. 

WouLBR.     GUh.  69,  271. 

LiEBiG.     Pogg.  15,  548,     Ann,  Pharm.  10,  Ij  also  Pogg.  34,  571. — 

Ann.  Pharm.  11,  12 j  25,  4.— uinw.  Pharm.   89,  109,  201  and  202 

(die  AnmerkuDgen). — Ann.  Pharm.  50,  337. 
Parnell.     Phil,  Mag.  J.  17,  249 ;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  39,  198. 
Volckel.      Ann.  Pharm.  43,  ^O.—Pogg.  58, 145;  62,  607. 
Laurent  <fe  Gerhardt.    N.  Ann*  Chim.  Phy$.  19,  98;  also  Compt*  rend. 

22,  460. 
Alex.  Jamiesox.    Ann,  Pharm.  59,  339. 

The  so-called  Sulphoeyanogen  (Liebig),  Oxysidphide  of  Cyanogen 
(Volckel). — This  compound  was  first  obtained  by  Wohler,  who  regarded 
it  as  identical  with  hydropersulphocyanic  acid,  CNHS',  which  he  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time.  Liebig  afterwards  pronounced  it  to  be  sulpho- 
eyanogen, C^NS^  or  a  comjpound  isomeric  therewith;  the  more  recent 
analyses  by  Pamell,  Volckel,  Laurent  &  Gerhardt,  and  Jamieson,  have 
assigned  to  it  a  more  complicated  formula,  but  even  this  is  not  yet  com- 
pletely determined. 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  oxidizing  agents  on 
hydrosulphocyanio  acid  and  the  aqueous  jsolutions  of  the  sulpho- 
oyanides. 

Preparation.  1.  By  heating  nitric  acid  with  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium.— Wohler  boils  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  dilate  nitric  acid, 
till  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pseudosulphocyanogen  is  separated,  and  col- 
lects the  product  immediately  on  a  filter,  because  it  would  be  decomposed 
by  longer  boiling. — Liebig  dissolves  1  pt.  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
iu  a  mixture  of  2  to  2^  pts.  strons;  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'43,  and  3  pts. 
water,  decants  the  mixture  from  the  crystals  of  nitre  which  are  produced, 
and  heats  it  gently,  till  it  suddenly  boils  up  violently,  giving  off  nitric 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  and  depositing  pseudosulphocyanogen,  which  is 
then  collected  in  a  filter.  If  more  than  3  pts.  of  nitric  acid  be  used,  the 
process  fails  altogether. 

2.  By  passing  chlorine  gas  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium. — Liebig  uses  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
sulphocyanide  (which  must  be  free  from  carbonate  of  potash,  or  if  it 
contains  that  compound,  must  be  purified  from  it  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid),  ,and  warms  it,  to  prevent  the  stoppage  of  the  gas-delivery  tube  by 
the  crystallization  of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  more  concentrated  the 
solution,  the  more  does  the  yellow  colour  of  the  precipitate  incline  to 
reddish;  if  the  solution  be  too  dilute,  no  precipitate  is  obtained. — Volckel, 
on  the  contrary,  cools  the  concentrated  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  with  cold  water,  while  the  chlorine  is  being  passed  into  it. — 
From  a  moderately  dilute  solution,  a  lighter  coloured  precipitate  of 
hydrothiocyanic  acid  is  obtained  in  place  of  the  pseudosulphocyanogen. 
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Psendosnlphocyauogen  is  best  purified  by  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  and 
precipitation  by  water. 

The  pseudosulphocyanoeen  produced  by  nitric  acid  is  contaminated 
with  hydrothiocyanio  acid ;  on  treating  the  product  with  aqueous 
potash^  the  pseudosnlphocyanogen  dissolves  first,  and  the  residue,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  hydrothiocyanio  acid,  exhibits  a  paler  yellow  colour. 
(Parnell.) 

Properties.  Orange-yellow,  amorphous  powder,  or  loosely  aggregated 
mass,  soft  to  the  touch,  producing  a  strong  stain,  and  inodorous.  (Wohlcr, 
Liebig.) — The  yellow  powder  prepared  by  (2)  frequently  appears  under 
the  microscope  to  be  mixed  with  white  [pale  yellow  ?1  needles  and  scales 
[of  hydropersulphocyanic  or  hydrothiocyanio  acid?];  if  however  the 
passage  of  the  chlorine  be  interrupted  now  and  then,  and  the  liquid 
filtered,  some  of  the  precipitates  obtained  appear  almost  free  from 
crystals.  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt.) 

Calculation  of  the  compoaitioo,  accordiiig  to  Tarious  formulae. 

Liebig.  {earlier,)                          Parnell.  VSlckeL  ''"  ^ 

2C....  12  ....  20-69    12  C...   72  ....  20-06  8  C...,  48  ....  19-83 

IN....  14  ..o  24-14     6N....   84  ....  2340  4  N...,  56  ....  2314 

2S....  32  ....  55-17     12  S....  192  ....  63-48  8  8....  128  ....  5289 

3H....    3  ....  0-83  2H....  2  ....  083 

C/....    o  ....  2*23  \}..,t  o  ....  o*ol 


58    .... 

100-00 

359 

....  100-00 

242 

100-00 

Lanr.  &  Gerh. 

Jamieson* 

6C. 

36 

•ti. 

20-57 

4  C 

.    24    ....    19-04 

3N 

42 

.... 

24-00 

2N 

.    28    ....    22-22 

6S. 

96 

.... 

54-86 

4  S 

.     64    ....     50-80 

H. 

1 

•.t. 

0-57 

2  H 

O 

.      2    ....      1-58 
.      8    ....      6-36 

175 

.... 

100-00 

126    ....  100-00 

Analyses : 

Liebig. 

ParneO. 

Vdlckel. 

Lanr.  &  Gerh. 

Jamieson* 

Ky  .... 

* 

2006    

...     19-93 

20-45    

.    19-17 

N.... 

. 

23-23    

...    23-31 

.    22-36 

S....    55-84  to  56-15     . 

52-59     

...    52-68 

53-90    

.    50-88 

H....      0-33  to    0-96    .. 

0-92     

...       108 

0-66    

,       1-58 

O.... 

. 

3-20    

...       3-00 

601 

10000    10000    10000 

All  these  analyses  were  made  with  psendosulpho<nranogen  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  aqueous  sulphocyaniae  of  potassium. — Liebig 
dried  it  in  vacuo  before  analysing  it. — Parnell  dried  it  partly  over  the 
water-bath,  partly  at  242®,  at  which  latter  temperature  a  slight  odour  of 
eysxLogen  was  apparent.— Yolckel  does  not  state  the  temperature  at  which 
his  substance  was  dried. — Laurent  &  Gerhardt  dried  the  portion  which 
appeared  under  the  microscope  to  be  nearly  &ee  from  white  crystals,  for 
a  long  time,  and  at  a  high  temperature.  Jamieson  boiled  the  precipitate 
with  water  as  long  as  anything  was  dissolved  out^  and  examinea  the  pure 
yellow  powder  which  remained.  During  this  boiling,  the  odour  ^  of 
cyanogen  was  perceptible,  and  the  water  dissolved  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  another  sulphur-compound.  As 
the  preparation  might  have  been  decomposed  during  this  long  boiling. 
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and  mmorer  It  is  not  stated  how  tho  substance  was  dried  before  analysis, 
the  analytical  results  are  not  mnch  to  be  trusted,  especially  as  the  amount 
of  oxygen  comes  out  too  great.  This  amount  of  oxygen  is  regarded  by 
Liebiff  [Ann,  Fharm,  50,  337)  as  very  problematical,  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
dry  distillation  of  pseudosulphocyanogen,  no  oxygenised  product  is 
obtained,  except  water;  Liebig  howeyer  regards  the  oonsiderable  amount 
of  hydrogen  obtained  by  Jamieson  as  very  probable. 

Decamporitioni,  Pseudosulphocyanogen  heated  in  a  glass  tube  rires 
off  cyanogen  gas,  sulphur,  and  salphide  of  carbon,  and  leaves  a  yellow 
body  [meUon],  which  disappears  without  residue  at  a  red  heat.  (Liebig.) 
It  gives  off  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon,  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  and  leaves  mellon.  (Volckel,  Ann.  Fharm.  43,  88.)  [What 
becomes  of  the  oxygen  which  Volckel  supposes  to  exist  in  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen)] It  gives  off  nothing  but  sulphur  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
leaves  mellon.  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt) 

3CWHS*  =  S  +  6CS«  +  C»N«H». 

If  the  pseudosulphocyanogen  is  moist,  it  gives  off,  when  heated,  sulphur 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  black  residue,  which  burns  away 
in  the  air  with  a  glimmering  light.  (Liebig.) 

2.  Dry  chlorine  gas  does  not  act  on' slightly  heated  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen; at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  it  abstracts  the  greater  pari 
of  the  hydrogen,  so  that  the  residue,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
gives  off  mere  traces  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid;  at  a  red  heat,  the 
chlorine  gives  joff  chloride  of  sulphur,  nT»^  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a 
yellow  residue  [mellon].  (Liebig,  Pogg^  15,  559,  and  Ann.  Fharm,  89, 
212.)  At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  chlorine  exerts  no  action;  at  100^  it 
acts  feebly ;  at  200^  it  produces  chloride  of  sulphur,  hydrochloric  acid, 
fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  yellow  residue  of  mellon.  (Volckel, 
Pogg.  58,  145.)  —  3.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  pseudosulphocyanogen,  with 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid.  (W&hler.) 

4.  Pseudosulphocyanogen  heated  in  the  perfectly  dry  state  with 
potassium,  exhibits  vivid  incandescence,  gives  off  a  combustible  gas,  and 
leaves  a  yellow  mixture  of  sulphocyanide  and  sulphide  of  potassium. 
(Wohler.)  The  combustible  gas  is  perhaps  cyanogen,  mixed  with  the 
vapours  of  sulphur  and  sulphide  of  carbon;  the  fused  yellow  mixture  turns 
rea  when  kept  for  some  time  in  the  fused  state;  after  fusion  for  a  short 
time,  it  often  contains  nothing  but  sulphocyanide  and  cyanide  of  potassium; 
after  longer  fusion,  also  sulphide  of  potaasium. 

5.  Pseudosulphocyanogen  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  hydrosulphate 
of  potassium,  forming  hydrosulphocyanic  and  hydrothiomellonic  acid,  the 
latter  being  separated  on  the  addition  of  a  stronger  acid,  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish  white  mucus.  (Liebig,'  Jamieson.) — The  solution  of  pseudo* 
sulphocyanogen  in  aqueous  protosulphide  of  potassium,  after  precipitation 
by  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtering,  imparts  a  dark  red  colour  to  ferric  salts. 
Similarly  with  the  solution  in  sulphide  of  barium ;  if  the  psendosulpho* 
cyanogen  is  in  excess,  the  filtered  solution  does  not  actually  blacken 
leadHBalts;  but  when  treated  with  acids,  it  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
Mid  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  yellowish  white  precipitate,  forms  with 
ferric  salts  a  deep  red  mixture,  which  is  clear  at  first,  but  after  a  while 
deposits  a  yellowish  precipitate.  (Liebig,  Pogg.  15,  656.) — The  solution 
of  pseudosulphocyanogen  in  aqueous  hydrosulphate  of  potassium  yields 
with  hydrochloric  acid  a  yellowish  white,  gummy  precipitate,  the  amount 
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of  sulphur  in  whicli  differs  considerably  from  that  in  psendosidpho- 
^anogenj  mellonide  of  potassium  and  snlphooarbonate  of  potassium 
iS,C&f  appear  to  be  formed  in  this  reaction.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  39^ 
112.) — ^When  pseudosulphocjanogen  is  dissolved  in  hydrosulphate  oi 
potassium,  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  substance  remains  undissolved. 
The  yellowish  white  gummy  precipitate  produced  by  acids  is  hydrothio- 
mellonio  acid,  C'N^H^SS  its  formation  being  represented  by  the  following 
equation  fin  which^  however,  pseudosulphocyanogen  is  incorrectly  regarded 
a»C»N8*]: 

4(?NS»  +  4(K8,HS)  +  6H0  =  C«N<HSKS*  +  7HS  +  KS^  +  2(K0,C0«). 

SnlphomeUonide 
of  potaisiam. 

Hence  the  acid  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  hydrochloric  or  acetic 
acid  is  contaminated  with  sulphur  derived  from  the  aS*.  Oerhardt  gives 
the  following  equation,  in  which  pseudosulphocyanogen  is  regarded  as 
C*H»HS«: 

2C«N>HS«  +:4H0  -  C«N<H*S*  +  2C«NHS8  +  2C0«  +  4S. 

Hydroiulpho- 
-cyanic  add. 

According  to  Jamieson's  own  statement,  the  solution  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

6.  with  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  pseudosulphocyanogen 
appears  to  unite  without  decomposition  (vid,  i^f.)',  but  on  the  application 
of  heat,  a  solution  is  formed,  which,  instead  of  pseudosulphocyanogen, 
contains  hydrethiocyanic  acid,  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  and  other  products. 
Pseudosulphocyanogen  boiled  with  caustic  potash  acquires  a  deeper 
yellow  colour,  without  dissolving;  after  decantation  of  the  alkaline  liquid, 
it  dissolves  in  water,  leaving  however  a  yellow  substance,  and  for  the  most 
part  also  in  alcohol,  forming  a  solution  which  imparts  a  dark  red  colour 
to  ferric  salts.  (Liebig,  Fogg,  15,  555.) — The  dark  red  solution  of  pseudo- 
sulphocyanogen in  potash  becomes  li^ht  yellow  and  gives  off  ammonia 
when  boiled  with  potash  for  a  longer  time;  if  it  be  then  mixed  with  acids, 
it  effervesces  briskly,  and  yields  a  precipitate  consisting  of  sulphur,  and 
a  pale  yellow  substance,  which  separates  on  cooling  from  a  solution  in 
boiling  water,  in  pale  yellow  flakes.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  50,  837.) — 
8  pts.  of  pseudosulphocyanogen  dissolve  in  a  solution  of  4  pts.  hydrate  of 
potash  in  25  pts.  water,  partially  in  the  cold,  completely  when  the  liquid 
is  heated,  the  solution  exhibiting  at  first  a  yellowish  red  colour.  The 
reddish-yellow  liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  brown-black  substance,  like 

fiaracyanogen,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  From  the  remaining 
iquici,  acids  throw  down  a  yellow  mixture  of  a  similar  brown-black  sub- 
stance and  hydrothiocyanic  acid,  which  latter  may  be  partially  dissolved 
out  by  boiling  alcohol,  and  then  completely  by  potash.  Besides  hydro- 
thiocyanic acid  and  the  brown -black  substance,  the  alkaline  solution  also 
contains  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphite 
of  potash.  (Pamell.) — If  the  potash-solution  be  allowed  to  act  on  excess 
of  pseudosulphocyanogen,  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  acids  from 
the  resulting  solution  likewise  contains  undecomposed  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen, which  may  be  separated  by  its  greater  solubility ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  potash-ley  is  in  excess,  or  if  the  mixture  be  heated  for  a 
longer  time,  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  acids  is  of  a  paler  yellow 
colour  and  looser  consistence.    Hydrothiocyanic  acid  is  also  produced 
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when  psendosnlphocjanogen  is  boiled  with  baryta-water  or  carbonate  of 
potash.  On  heating  it  with  aqneous  ammonia,  the  liquid  takes  op  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  a  trace  of  hydrothiocyanate, 
and  the  undissolved  yellow  body  which  constitutes  the  principal  portion 
is  free  hydrothiocyanic  acid.  (Pamell.) — When  pseudosulphocyanogen  is 
continuously  boiled  with  dilute  potash,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by 
acids,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrosnlphocyanic  acid  are  set  free,  and 
the  resulting  precipitate,  when  boiled  with  alcohol,  leaves  not  a  brown- 
black,  but  a  yellowish  white  residue.  (Volckel,  Ann.  Fharm,  A3,  89,  and 
Po^g.  58,  145.) 

Combinations,    Pseudosulphocyanogen  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  in 
its  original  state  by  water.  (Wohler,  Liebig.) 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  (Wohler);  is  insoluble  both  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  (Volckel).  That  which  Wohler  found  to  dissolve  in 
alcohol  was  probably  an  admixture  of  hydropersulphocyanic  acid. 

Salts  of  PseudoiuLphoeyanogen. — If  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  alkalis 
in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution  unite  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
pseudosulphocyanogen,  without  producing  any  alteration  in  it,  the  fol- 
lowing compounds  must  be  enumerated  under  this  head. 

Ammonia-^aU. — Cold  aqneous  ammonia  dissolves  but  a  small  quantity 
of  pseudosulphocyanogen  (the  greater  part  according  to  Liebig);  the 
solution  gives  off  all  its  ammonia  when  evaporated.  (Wohler.) 

Potask^salt, — Pseudosulphocyanogen  immersed  in  solution  of  potash 
acquires  a  deeper  orange-yellow  colour  without  dissolving  to  any  con- 
siderable amount;  on  decanting  the  yellow  alkaline  liquid,  washing  the 
residue  with  alcohol,  and  pouring  water  upon  it,  it  immediately  acquires 
a  ruby  colour  and  dissolves  auicKly.  The  reddish  yellow  neutral  liquid 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  rea,  transparent,  brittle  mass,  which  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  sparingly  in  potash,  and,  when  heated,  gives  off  sulphur 
and  fuses  into  pure  colourless  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Wohler.) 
Pseudosulphocyanogen  triturated  with  cold  concentrated  potash-solution, 
dissolves  completely  on  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  the  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen in  its  original  state,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  does  not  retain 
any  compound  of  smphocyanogen.  (Volckel.) 

Lead-salt. — The  solution  of  the  potash-salt  forms  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  lead-salts.  (Wohler.)  If  the  solution  obtained  by  triturating 
pseudosulphocyanogen  with  strong  potash-ley  and  adding  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  be  precipitated  with  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  acetic 
acid  added  till  an  acid  reaction  is  produced  a  yellowish  brown  precipitate 
is  obtained,  the  composition  of  which  is  as  follows : 
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The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt  does  not  redden  ferric  salts; 
it  forms  yellow  precipitates  with  cupric  salts  and  with  mercurouts  nitrate, 
and  a  deep  yellow  with  nitrate  of  silver.  (Wohler.) 

Lassaign^s  Svlphocyanogen  f 

When  1  pt.  of  protochloride  of  sulphur  and  2  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury 
are  sealed  up  in  a  wide  glass  tuhe,  and  left  for  several  days  at  a  tem- 
perature of  15^  to  2QI°,  protochloride  of  mercury  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  together  with  an  orange-yellow  substance  not  yet  examined,  while  a 
sublimate  is  formed,  amounting  to  i^-  of  the  whole,  and  consisting  of  trans- 
parent and  colourless  rhombic  laminte,  having  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of 
chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  caustic  taste.  These  ciystals  contain  24*2  p.  c. 
sulphur,  and  75*8  p.  c.  cyanogen,  and  therefore  consist  of  SCy*  9  [The 
quantity  of  cyanogeii  was  not  determined  directly,  mad  no  search  whatever  was  made  for 
chlorine.]  The  laminsB  generally  assume  a  yellow  and  afterwards  an 
orange  colour.  Potassium  decomposes  them  with  evolution  of  heat,  and 
sometimes  with  yisible  combustion,  formine  sulphide  and  cyanide  of 
potassium.  They  dissolve  in  aqueous  potash,  forming  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium.  They  dissolve  more  readily  in  water,  less  readily  in  alcohol ; 
the  former  solution  reddens  litmus  strongly,  the  latter  only  on  addition  of 
water.  The  aqueous  solution  converts  finely  divided  silver  into  sulphide. 
(Lassaigne,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  39,  197;  also  J.  Chim,  m^d.  5,  1;  also 
Schw.  55,  132.) 

Liebig  {Fogg.  15,  559),  using  dry  materials,  obtained  no  crystalline 
sublimate,  even  after  several  months ;  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  the  mixture  gave  off  pure  cyanogen  gas  on  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat,  and  with  more  water  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas 
was  likewise  evolved,  but  no  crystals  sublimed. 


Hydrothiocyanic  Acid.   C^»N»H«S"0*. 

Bydrothiocyansaurey  Thiacyanwasserstofsaure. — Discovered  by  Pamell 
in  1840. 

Formed  hy  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis  on  psendosulphocyanogeu. 
Also,  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  this  lighter  yellow  acid  is  precipitated  instead 
of  pseudosnlphocyanogen.  (Pamell.) 

Preparation.  3  parts  of  pseudosulphocyanogen  are  digested  for  three 
hours  at  49°  with  a  solution  of  4  pts.  hydrate  of  potash  in  25  pts.  water; 
the  liquid  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour;  the  solution  filtered  ^m  the 
brown-black  substance  which  separates  on  cooling;  hydrochloric  acid 
added;  the  resulting  precipitate  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water  till 
the  chloride  of  potassium  is  removed;  the  residue  boiled  with  alcohol; 
the  solution  filtered  from  the  residual  brown  matter;  and  the  filtrate 
distilled  nearly  to  dryness.  (Pamell.) 

The  acid  remains  in  the  residue  in  pale,  lemon-yellow,  crystalline 
flakes.  It  tastes,  after  a  while,  extremely  bitter  and  sharp;  introduced 
into  the  nose  in  the  form  of  dust,  it  excites  sneezing;  its  aqueous  solution 
reddens  litmus  after  a  while.  TParaell.) 

The  quantity  of  acid  obtained  by  continued  boiling  of  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen with  dilute  potash,  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
'  VOL.  viu.  I 
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exhausting  the  precipitate  with  boiliDg  alcohol,  whieh  leaves  a  yellowish 
white  residue,  is  but  small;  by  continued  boiling  with  potash  it  suffers 
further  decomposition,  sulphocyanide  of  potai^inm  being  formed;  it 
requires  500  pts.  of  alcohol  to  dissolve  it  completely;  its  composition 
appears  also  to  be  different  from  that  wbich  Parnell  assigns  to  it  (vid. 
inf.).  The  acid  appears  therefore  to  differ  in  composition  according  to 
the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained.  (Volckel.) 
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Aecordiag  to  Ptrnell,  it  k  2B0,C^N*H<Si<,  but  be  likcwiM  rafords  it  m  «  qoaaro- 
baiic  acid. 

The  acid  heated  in  a  tube  gives  off  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  leaves  a  brown  substance  [mellon?].  In  the 
air  it  burns  with  a  sulphureous  flame,  leaving  the  same  brown  substance, 
— *By  nitric  acid  it  is  completely  converted  into  sulphuric  and  carbonic 
acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes. 

It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  42  pts*  of  boiling 
water. 

It  dissolves  in  oU  of  vUriol,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  without 
alteration.    It  is  likewise  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add. 

It  dissolves  in  25  parts  of  cold  and  7  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol;  the 
yellow  solution,  if  concentrated,  is  precipitated  by  water;  when  evapor- 
ated, it  becomes  covered  with  a  shining  film,  but  yields  no  crystals. — 
Wood-spirit  exhibits  about  the  same  degree  of  solvent  power,  likewise 
forming  a  yellow  solotion  wbich  is  precipitated  by  water. 

The  acid  decomposes  the  alkalme  carbonates  only  at  a  boiling  heat. 
Its  salts,  the  Thiocyanides,  are  not  crystallizable;  those  of  the  alkalis  are 
yellow;  those  of  the  heavy  metals  white,  yellow,  brown,  or  black.  The 
alkaline  thiocyanides  are  partiaJly  decomposed  by  boiliug  their  aqueous 
solutions. 

AmmaniO'iaU. — ^Tke  solution  obtained  by  dtgtetinff  the  add  in  aqoeons 
ammonia  yields,  by  evaporation  in  vaono  in  the  nei^bonrhood  of  a  free 
acid,  a  yellow,  neutral,  very  bitter  salt,  soluble  in  water. 

PotaA  and  Sodorialts.-^Th^  solotion  of  the  acid  in  either  of  these 
alkalis  leaves  on  evaporation  a  yellow  amorphous  residua 

Baryta-salt^^Bj  digesting  baryta  water  with  the  acid,  predpitating 
the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the 
yellow  filtrate,  a  yellow  amorphons  residue  is  obtained. 

TinngaU,—T\iQ  aqueous  acid  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  hydro- 
ehlorate  of  stannic  oxide. 

Lead-salt. — Formed  by  precipitating  either  the  neutral  or  the  basic 
acetate  of  lead^  with  the  aqueous  acid.  The  yellow  precipitate  subjected 
to  dry  distillation  yields  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon,  cyanic  acid,  and 
sulplude  of  lead,    with  nitric  acid  it  immediately  yieUa  sulphate  of  lead. 
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Others  of  the  stronger  acids^  as  well  as  hydrosolphuric  acid,  preoipitate 
the  hydrothiocyanic  acid  from  it  without  alteration.  Aqueous  alkidis 
blacken  it  bj  forming  a  hasic  salt. 

Calculation  (a).  Calculation  (ft).                         PameU. 

10  C 60  ....  7-75               6  C  36  ....  9*62    8-67 

5N...,^.,  70  ....  904               3N 42  .♦..  10-53 

4H 4  ....  0-52                   H 1  ....  0-25     .,,      0-50 

4Pb    ....  416  ....  53-75                2  Pb 208  ...,  52-13    51-95 

12  S  192  ....  24-81                6  S  96  ....  24-06 

4  0 32  ....  4-13                2  0 16  ....  4-01 


774    ....  100-00  399    ....  10000 

f/aloulation  a  is  made  accordiog  to  Pamell^s  hypothesis;  calculation 
,  ich  agrees  better  with  the  analysis,  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
hydrothiocyanic  acid  is  CN'H'S'O*.  If  pseudosulphocyanogen  be  really 
G^N'HS',  as  suDposed  by  Laurent  &  Oerhardt,  hydrothiocyanic  acid  must, 
according  to^  tne  latter  formula,  be  PieudostUphocyanogen  +  2H0.  But 
the  calculation  of  the  acid  itself  according  to  this  formula  does  not 
agree  well  with  Pameirs  analysis.  Either  the  acid  examined  by  Pamell 
or  its  lead-salt  was  impure;  for  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a  formula  in 
accordance  with  both.] 

Copper-ioU. — The  aqueous  acid  forms  an  ochre-brown  precipitate  with 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  dried  precipitate  is  resolred  by  destructire  dis- 
tillation into  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon,  cyanic  acid,  and  sulphide  of 
copper.  Nitric  acid,  oil  oi  vitriol,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hydrosulphuric 
acid  decompose  it,  and  alkalis  convert  it  into  a  black  basic  salt. 

Mereurf  ■jgft.— >The  aqueous  acid  forms  a  black  precipitate  with 
mercurous  nitrate,  but  with  corrosive  sublimate  a  white  precipitate 
which  turns  yellow  when  the  liquid  is  heated.  This  precipitate,  when 
dry,  yields  by  destructive  distillation  the  same  products  as  the  leadnsalt ; 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  white  powder,  which  dissolves  immediately 
on  the  addition  of  hydroehlorio  add;  alkalis  convert  it  into  a  basic 
salt. 

iSV^vrysra^.— The*solniion  of  I  pt.  aeid  in  10,000  pts.  water  is  still  in 
a  condition  to  preoipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  The  yellow  flakes  obtained 
by  using  more  concentrated  solntions  slowly  collect  together,  turning 
bJaok  at  the  same  time,  but  without  giving  off  gas,  the  change  being 
accelerated  by  sunshine  or  by  heat.  On  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
silver-solution  to  an  aqueous  mixture  of  faydrothio<^nic  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  hydrothiocyanate  of  silver  is  first  precipitated,  and  afterwards,  on 
the  addition  of  more  silver-solution,  the  chloride  of  silver. — The  black 
precipitate  contains  70*14  p.  c.  silver  and  16'01  p.  o.  sulphur;  hence  it 
appears  to  be  a  compound  of  the  neutral  silver-salt  with  oxide  of  silver. 
—-Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the  precipitate,  giving;  off  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  and  aecomposes  it  at  the 
same  time;  oil  of  vitriol  exerts  no  action  upon  it;  dilute  sulphuric  add 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  separate  the  hydrothiocyanic  acid,  and  form 
sulphate  or  sulphide  of  silver.     The  salt  is  msolnble  m  ammonia. 

FlatinumrUtlU — The  aqueous  add  forms  a  yellow  predpitate  with 
bichloride  of  platinum.  (Pamell.) 

I  2 
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Sesqui-hydrosulphate  of  Cyanogen,    2C'N,dHS? 

LUeraturefor  Sesquirhydrosulphate  and  Bi-hydrosulphaU  of  Cyanogen, 

Gat-Lussag.    Ann.   Okim,  95,  136  j   also  OHh.  53,    163 ;  aUo  Schw. 

16,  51. 
Vauqublin.    Ann,  Ckim,  Phy$,  9, 113;  also  Schw,  25,  71. 
PoRRETT.     Ann.  PhU.  13,  363. 
WoHLER.     OUh.  69,  276,— Fogg.  3,  177. 
LiEBiQ  &  WoHLER.     Fogg.  24,  167. 

VoLCKEL.     Ann,  Fharm.  38,  314, — Fogg.  62,  115;  63,  96. 
Laurent.    Laur,  <J&  Gerh.  O.  B,  1850,  373;  Fharm.  Centr.  1851,  93; 

abstr.  Compt.  rend.  30, 618;  Instil,  1850,  162;  Jahresber.  1850,  360. 

FlaveantwoMerstoffuture  (Benelius),  Untersckwrfeturen'Schwefilwas-' 
seratofsaure  (Volckel). — Discoyered  in  1815  by  Gay-Lussao;  more 
miuately  examined  by  Vauquelin,  Porrett,  and  VofckeL  IT  More  recently 
by  Laurent,  who  assigns  to  it  the  formala  OH'N'S*,  or  C^HSN,  and 
regards  it  as  a  kind  of  amide  of  oxalic  acid,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  StdpkoxaUnide  {oxalenide  sulfure.)  %. 

Formation,  A  mixture  of  cyanogen  gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  latter  not  in  excess,  condenses  slowly  in  the  proportion  of  2  yol.  cjra- 
nogen  to  3  vol.  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  yellow  needles.  (Gay- 
Lussac.)  In  the  dry  state  the  gases  do  not  act  upon  one  another. 
(Porrett,  Vauquelin.)  But  a  drop  of  water  quickly  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  greenish  yellow  crystals— or  brownish  yellow  if  the  cyanogen 
is  in  excess— only  partially  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  two  gases,  however,  act  upon  one  another  in  the  same  manner. 
(Porrett.)  [The  excess  of  cyanogen  probably  forms  with  the  water  a 
substance  of  the  nature  of  paracyanogeo].  If  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
be  admitted  to  the  gases,  they  condense  immediately,  forming  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  needles.  (Vauquelin.) 

Freparation.  2  vol.  cyanogen  gas  are  mixed  in  a  bell-jar  over  mer- 
cury with  not  more  than  3  vol.  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the  undried 
state.  (Gay-Lussac.)  —  2.  The  two  ^ases  are  passed  together,  the  cyano- 
gen being  a  little  in  excess,  into  [absolute  ?]  alcohoL  The  alcohol  acquires 
a  yellow  colour,  and  on  evaporation  leaves  the  compound  crystallized  in 
nidiated  groups.  If  too  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  present,  the 
alcohol  deposits  the  red  compound,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  instead  of  the 
yellow.  Water  may  also  be  used  instead  of  alcohol ;  but  in  that  case  part 
of  the  yellow  compound  is  decomposed,  with  deposition  of  a  brown  sub- 
stance. (Volckel.)  [Although  Volckel  states  (Ann.  Fharm.  38,  314,) 
that  the  alcoholic  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  the  pure  compound  in 
crystals,  he  nevertheless  remarks  {Ann.  FJiarm.  38,  319,)  that  when  the 
alcohol  is  evaporated,  either  at  ordinary,  or  at  higher  temperatures,  it  is 
almost  wholly  decomposed,  and  converted  into  a  brown  substance  con- 
taining sulphur,  and  consequently  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  pure 
state  by  this  process.]  —  IT  3.  Laurent  passed  cyanogen  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (the  latter  in  great  excess)  into  a  large  bottle,  the  sides  of 
which  were  moistened  with  water,  and  purified  the  resulting  yellow 
needles  by  recrystallization  from  ether.  ? 
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Properties.  Yellow  needles.  (Gay  Lussao.)  The  aqueous  solution 
does  not  redden  litmus;  it  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  yery  pungent  taste, 
and  strongly  bitter  after-taste.  (Vauquelin.) 

Caleulaiion,  Analysii, 

According  to  Gray-Luisac.  Acoording  to  Laurent  Laurent. 

4  C  24    ....     23-30  2  C    12    ....     27-9  26*0 

2N 28    ....     2719  N   14     ....    32-6 

3  H 3     ....       2-91  H   1     ....       2-3  2*3 

3  S  48    ....    46-60  S    16    ....    37*2  38-2 


C^N^H'S"....  103     ....  10000  CWHS 43    ....  1000 

As  the  presence  of  water  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  this  oom- 
pound,  it  is  possible  that  the  constituents  of  the  water  may  enter  into  it; 
in  which  case  the  compound  will  be  C*N'H*S'0. — Berzelius  regards  it  as 
the  hydrogen-acid  of  an  unknown  radical,  Flavean,  C*N'H'S',  and 
therefore  represents    it  by    the    formula    H,C*N»H'*S'. — Volckel    re- 

Sards  it  as  a  compound  of  2  At.  sulphide  of  urene,  C^NHS,  with  1  At. 
ydrosulphurio  acid,  =  2C'NHS,HS;  he  likewise  remarks  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  allantoin,  C^N'H'O',  in  which  30  are  replaced  by  dS. — 
f.  According  to  Laurent's  analysis,  this  compound  is  not  a  sesqui-  but  a 
proto-hydrosulphate  of  cjranogen,  C'N,HS.  As,  however,  it  is  converted 
by  acids  and  alkalis  in  presence  of  water  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia 
(in  a  similar  manner  to  the  following  compound,  q.v.)y  Laurent  regards  it 
as  a  kind  of  amide  of  oxalic  acid,  viz.  as  SulpkoxaUnide  (oxalSnuie  sul- 
fur^), the  sulphur-compound  corresponding  to  oxalenide  (oxalate  of  am- 
monia minus  3  At.  water),  a  compound  not  yet  actually  obtained  :  thus, 
Oxalenide  =  (C»HO*,NH*— BHO)  =  C»HNO ;  Sulphoxalenide  = 
CHNS.  % 

Decompositions.  The  aqueous  solution  kept  out  of  contact  of  air, 
assumes  a  brown  colour  of  continually  increasing  intensity,  acquires  the 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and,  like  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen^ 
deposits  brown  flocks.  (Vauquelin.)  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  eva- 
porated, undergoes  a  similar  decomposition,  depositing  a  brown  substance 
containing  sulphur.  (Volckel.) — The  compound,  when  boiled  with  dilute 
acids  or  sdkalis,  takes  up  6  At.  water,  and  is  resolved  into  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  ammonia,  and  an  oxalate  of  the  alkali;  but,  when  ooiled  with  a 
strong  solution  of  potash,  it  takes  up  3  At.  water,  and  forms  sulphide, 
cyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Volckel.) 

C*N«H»S»  +  2K0  +  OHO  =  C^IPOs  +  2NH»  +3HS. 
and 

C^N^H'S*  +  3K0  =  KS  +  C»NK  +  C?N^KS«  +  3H0. 

The  aqueous  solution  throws  down  sulphide  of  silver  from  the  nitrate, 
with  evolution  of  cyanogen  (Vauquelin,  Volckel): 

C<Nm»S»  +  3(AgO,NO«) «  2C2N  +  3AgS  +  3H0  +  3NO». 

On  mixing  the  aqueous  solution,  first  with  potash,  and  then  with  an 
acid,  the  formation  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  becomes  apparent. 
(Porrett.) — The  aqueous  solution  does  not  form  an  immediate  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  lead,  (Gay-Lussac,)  or  with  the  neutral  acetate, 
(Vauquelin^  or  terbasic  acetate  of  lead  (Volckel);  but  with  the  neutral 
acetate,  sulphide  of  lead  is  precipitated  after  some  time  (Vauquelin, 
Volckel) ;  and,  even  if  the  mixture  be  supersaturated  with  potash,  a 
yellow  precipitate  is  formed  which  soon  turns  black.  (Vauquelin.) — The 
clear  mixture  of  the  aqueous  acid  with  green  vitriol,  if  precipitated  by 
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potoahi  and  then  snpersfttimted  with  hydrochloric  acid^  yieldfl  a  small 
quantity  of  pmssian  bine.    (Vauquelin.) 

Combinations.  Sol  able  in  water  and  alcohol. 
The  aqueous  solution  forms  grey  or  brown  precipitates  with  the  salts 
of  mercury,  gold,  and  palladinm.  (Porrett.) — The  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  yields  a  brown  precipitate,  without  eyolution  of  cyanogen. 
(Vauquelin.) — The  brownish  vellow  precipitate,  formed  wi A  acetate  of 
copper,  decomposes  very  quickly.     ( Yolckel.) 


Bi-hydroBolphate  of  Cyanogen.   g*n,8H& 

For  the  Literature,  vid*  Sesqui-hydrosulphate  of  Cyanogen  (p.  116). 

Hydrorubeanie  acid,  Bubeanwassergtofiiiure  (Berzelius);  S^wefduren^ 
SAvfefelufauerstofsdure  (Volckel).  —  Obtained  by  Oay^Lussac  in  the 
form  of  a  baryta-compound;  prepared  in  the  separate  state  by  W6hler  In 
1821,  and  more  exactly  inrestigated  both  by  him  and  by  Liebig  and  Vdlckel. 

Formation  and  JPreparatian,  1.  When  alcohol  is  saturated,  first  with 
cyanogen  gas,  and  then  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  acquires  a  deep 
yellow  oolour,  and  deposits  a  large  number  of  small  crystals  of  this  com- 
pound. (Wohler.)  The  two  gases  may  also  be  passed  into  the  solution 
simultaneously,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  however,  being  kept  in  excess. 
During  this  process,  the  alcohol  first  turns  yellow  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  sesqui-hydrosulphate  of  cyanogen,  but  afterwards  yellowish 
red,  the  sesqui-hydrosulphate  being,  by  the  further  action  of  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  gradually  converted  iuto  bihydrosulphate;  to  render  the 
conversion  complete,  the  passage  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be 
continued  for  a  considerable  time.  The  crystals  must  be  recrystallized 
from  alcohol  to  purify  them  from  obstinately  adhering  traces  of  mercap- 
tan  and  sulphide  of  ethyl.  (Volckel). 

2.  Also  when  the  two  gases  are  brought  together  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining water,  and  their  absorption  is  promoted  by  agitation,  the  water 
soon  acQuires  a  yellow  colour,  and  deposits  a  continualiy  increasing  quan- 
tity of  bihydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  in  yellow  crystalline  flocks,  which, 
by  filtration  and  washing  with  cold  water,  may  oe  separated  from  the 
yellow  compound  which  always  forms  at  the  samo  time,  but  remains  in 
solution  :  the  red  compound  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by 
dissolving  it  in  hot  alcohol  and  cooling  the  solution.  (Wohler.)  In  this 
process,  the  passage  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be  continued  for 
a  much  longer  time,  to  convert  the  yellow  compound  completely  into  the 
red.  The  crystals  which  it  yields  are  always  contaminated  with  a  brown 
substance,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  yellow  compound 
formed  at  the  commencement ;  hence  the  solution  of  the  crystals  in  hot 
alcohol  must  be  purified  by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal  and  crystal- 
lixing.  (Volckel.) 

8.  When  cyanogen  gas  is  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  hy- 
drosulphate  of  barium,  sulphur  is  at  first  precipitated,  but  if  the  passage 
of  the  gas  be  continued,  the  precipitate  dissolves,  and  a  dark  brown 
liquid  is  formed.  (Gay-Lussac.)  On  adding  an  acid,  acetic  acid  for 
example,  to  this  solution,  a  copious  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  the 
red  compound.  (Wohler.)  Similarly,  an  aqueous  solution  of  monosulphide 
or  persmphide  of  ammonium  absorbi  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanogen, 
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itnd  deposits  a  portion  of  the  compound^  flnt  of  a  light  orange-jellow,  but 
afterwards  of  a  darker  colour  j  the  remainder  may  be  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid.    (  Wohler. ) 

Properties.    Small,  yellowish  red,  shining,  opa<][ue  crystals. 

Ueblg& 
YOlckel.  M^tfhler. 

2C 12  ...,  2000  ....  20-16        6C  36  ...,  1906l       .,..,, 

N 14  ....  23-33                         3  N 42  ....  22-22J   "  '*  ** 

2  H 2  ....     3-33  ....    3-46        7  H 7  ....  370  ....     3-54 

2  8 32  ....  53-34  ....  6332    6  S  96  ....  50*79  ....  50-04 

0 8  ....  4-23  ....  5-31 

C^HSS>....  60  ....10000  3G'NH<S>,H0....189  ....100-00  ....lOO'OO 

Berzelius  regards  the  compoand  as  the  hydrogen-acid  of  a  pecnliar 
hypothetical  radical,  Ruhean,  C»NHS%  therefore  =  H,C«NHS';  Vdlckel 
resards  it  as  a  compound  of  1  At  sulphide  of  nrene  with  1  At.  hydro* 
sulphuric  acid  =:  (?NHS,HS.— Laurent  {Qmpt  rend,  20,  850  :  N.  Ann. 
Chim.  JPhy$.  18,  280)  views  it,  as  Volckel  did  formerly  {Ann.  Pharm. 
38,  318),  as  oxamide,  CN*H*0^  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sul- 
phur, and  calls  it  Sulphoxamide  (oxamide  mlfuri)^  inasmuch  as  both 
these  compounds,  when  treated  with  alkalis,  yield  oxalic  acid. 

Decompositions.  1.  When  this  compound  is  gently  heated,  the 
smaller  portion  of  it  sublimes  undecomposed,  while  the  greater  part  turns 
black,  giToe  off  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and  leaves  charcoal  (Wohler). 
Heated  with  finely-divided  copper,  it  cives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammc^^ 
niacalgas  (Wohler)  and  water  (Liebig  and  Wohler.)  —  2.  Chlorine  gas 
decomposes  the  compound  whon  heated,  and  forms  chloride  of  sulphur. 
(Volckel.).  -^3.  Nitric  acid  heated  with  the  compound,  forms  sulpnuric 
acid*  (Wohler).  —  4.  The  compound,  boiled  with  aqueous  solution  of 
potash  (strong,  according  to  Volckel^  or  carbonate  of  potash,  yields  sul- 
phide, eyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  ot  potassium.  (Liebig  &  Wohler) : 

2C>NIPS*  +  4K0  t»  2KS  -t-  C^K  +  CONKS'  +  4HO. 

But  when  boiled  with  dilute  potash,  it  yields  ammonia,  sulphide  of 
potassium,  and  oxalate  of  potash: 

C*N>H*8*  +  6KO  +  2HO  =  2NH'  +  4KS  +  C*K?0^ 

5.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  forming  sal-ammo- 
niac, hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  oxalic  acid  (Volckel): 

C^N«H<S*  +  8H0  +  2HC1  =  2NH<C1  +  4HS  +  C^H'O^. 

6.  With  nitrate  of  silver,  bihydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  forms  a  black 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver,  with  evolution  of  cyanogen  and  nitric  acid 
(Wohler): 

C^NH^Sa  +  2(AgO,N06)  -  2Ag8  +  2H0  +  C^N  +  2N08. 

7.  Heated  with  peroxides,  this  compound  yields  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a 
soluble  sulphocyanide.  (Liebig  &  Wohler.)  [1]  — -  8.  Dissolved  in  aqueous 
hydrosulphate  of  potassium,  it  yields  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  and  a 
brown  substance  like  paraeyanogen.  (Volckel.) — The  compound  is  not 
decomposed  by  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  even  at  1 00^;  or  by  sulphurous 
acid;  or  by  ammonia,  either  in  the  ffaseous  state  or  dissolved  in  water,* 
and  not  even  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide. 
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( Volckel.)  It  likewise  difisolres,  without  decomposition,  in  oold  potash- 
ley.  (Wohler.) 

Combinations.  Bihydrosalphate  of  cyanogen  dissolres  but  very 
sparingly  in  cold  Water,  somewhat  more  abundantly  in  boiling  water, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  (Wohler.) 

It  dissolves  m  Oil  of  Vitrioly  forming  a  yellow  solution,  from  which 
water  precipitates  it  in  its  original  state.  (Wohler.) 

It  dissolves  in  Alcohol  (Wohler),  and  in  Ether,  somewhat  more  readily 
than  in  water.  (Volckel.) 

Compounds  vfith  Metals.  In  these  componnds,  according  to  Volckel, 
1  At.  H.  is  replaced  by  1  At.  metal. 

Potassium'^ompound, — Bihydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  dissolves  ver^ 
abundantly  in  cold  dilute  potash,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  from  it  is 
reprecipitated  by  acids  in  its  original  state.  The  solution  does  not  con* 
tain  eitner  sulphide  or  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  When  evaporated  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  it  yields  a  large  number  of  small  crystals,  but 
becomes  continually  deeper  in  colour  (when  heated  it  immediately 
assumes  a  dark  colour),  and  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  sulphide, 
cjranide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Wohler.)  This  solution  is 
supposed  by  Voldcel  to  contain  the  compound  C'NHS,KS. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  bihydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  does  not 
precipitate  zinc  or  iron-salts.  (Wohler.) 

Lead-compound, — The  aqueous  solution  of  bihydrosulphate  of  cyano- 
gen forms,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  thick  orange-yellow  precipitate,  which 
retains  its  colour  when  carefully  dried,  but  if  somewhat  strondy  heated, 
even  by  boiling  with  water,  is  converted  into  black  sulphide  of  lead. 
Aqueous  potash  instantly  converts  it  into  sulphide  of  lead,  while  cyanide 
and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  pass  into  the  solution.  Boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  forms,  with  the  lead  compound,  a  yellowish  red  solution, 
from  which  alcohol  throws  down  the  cnloride  of  lead  which  has  been 
formed,  the  undecomposed  hydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  remaining  in  solu- 
tion. (Wohler.) — Volckel  precipitates  the  acetate  of  lead  solution  with 
an  excess  of  alcoholic  hydrosulphate  of  cjranogen;  for  an  excess  of  the 
lead-salt  partially  decomposes  the  precipitate,  especially  if  the  liquid  be 
not  quickly  filtered  off.  The  precipitate  may  be  dried  by  heat.  In  the 
decomposition  which  takes  place  on  boiling  with  water,  there  are  pro- 
duced, according  to  Volckel,  sulphide  of  lead,  cyanogen  gas,  and  a 
solution  containing  both  yellow  and  red  hydrosulphate  of  cyanogen, 
according  to  the  equation : 

5C2NHPbS2  =  5PbS  +  2C2N  +  CWH»S»  +  C»NH«S«. 

(Volckel). — -[It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  cyanogen  is  in  excess, 
part  only  ol  the  red  hydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  is  converted  into  the 
yellow  compound,  perhaps  according  to  the  equation: 

3C2NHPbS»  -  SPbS  +  C?N  +  C*N»H»S8]. 

Vtflckel.  Wohler. 

2  0 12    ....       7-36    7-40 

N 14    ....       8-59     8-56 

H 1     ....      0-62    0-73 

Pb  104  ....  63-80  64-24  6425 

2  S 32  ....  19-63 

—    100-00 
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Copper-compound. — The  aqueous  solution  of  the  bihydrosulphate 
fcnns,  with  cupric  salts,  a  blackish  green  precipitate,  which  oehaves  like 
the  lead  precipitate.  OVohler.) 

Mercury-compoumd, — The  aqueous  solution^  mixed  with  cjanide  of 
mercury^  jields,  with  erolution  of  hydrocyanic  licid,  a  white  precipitate 
which  soon  turns  grey;  with  corrosive  sublimate,  it  eliminates  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  forms  a  thick  white  precipitate.  (Wohler.) 


CopuhUed  Compound. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Methyl.   c»H'S,C»ns=(?h>,c»ns«. 

Cahours.     1846.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  18,  261;  also  Ann.  Fharm. 
61,  ^^i  abstr.  Compi.  rend.  22,  364. 

Schwefdcyanmethyl,  Sdiwrfelcyan-Schtffefelformafery  Sii^ocyanure  de 
methyle. 

Obtained  by  distilling  equal  parts  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and 
sulphomethylate  of  lime  in  the  state  of  concentrated  aqueous  solution, 
and  rectifying  the  yellowish  liquid  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
watery  distillate,  after  drying  it  over  chloride  of  calcium: 

C5*NKS«  +  C«H>CaO«,2SO»  «  C*NH»S«  +  KO,SO«  +  CaCSO^. 

As  the  mixture  jumps  very  yiolently,  a  retort  of  ten  times  its  capacity 
must  be  used,  and  the  ebullition  kept  very  moderate  to  prevent  spirting 
over;  the  first  90  per  cent,  goes  over  at  ]  32^-133°,  but  ultimately  the 
boiling  point  rises  to  137°-138°. 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*115  at  16°.  Boils 
between  132""  and  133°.  Vapour-density  from  2*549  to  2*570.  Smelk 
like  garlic,  and  produces  some  degree  of  giddiness. 

Vol.  Deniitjr. 

4  C 24     ....     32*88     ....     33*12            C-yapoor....     4     ....  1-6640 

N    14     ....     19-18     ....     19-14            N-gas 1     ....  0*9706 

3H    3     ....       4*11     ....       4-19            H-gaa 3     ....  0*2079 

2S 32     ....    43-83     ....     43*97             S-vapour....     ^    ....  2*2186 

C«H»S,C?NS ....     73    ....  100-00    ....  102-42  2    ....     50611 

1     ....     2*5306 

It  is  Wood-spirit +Hydrosnlphocyanio  acid  — 2  Water.  C»H*0'+ 
C»NHS»=C*NH»S»+2  Aq. 

Chlorine  acts  upon  it  gradually,  forming,  even  in  daylight,  fine  crys« 
tals  of  fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  heavy  yellow 
oil,  which  solidifies  in  contact  with  ammonia. —  Gold  aqueous  potash  exerts 
scarcely  any  action  on  it,  but  alcoholic  potash,  when  heated  with  it, 
eliminates  ammonia  and  Call's'  (p.  283),  leaving  a  residue  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  carbonate  of  potash  [?].  An  alcoholic  solution  ot  sulphide 
of  potassium  decomposes  this  compound  ether,  yielding  (PH%'  and 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium: 

C^NH'SS  +  KS2  =  C?H»S»  +  (?NKS». 

Aqueous  ammonia  converts  it  with  tolerable  rapidity  into  a  brown  mould- 
like  substance,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  body. 
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Sulpbooyanide  of  metbjl  is  elightly  soluble  in  water,  to  whioh  it 
imparts  its  peculiar  odour.  It  dissolves  in  warm  and  tolerably  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  crystallizes  out  again  completely  on  cooling.  Mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  aloohol  and  ether.  (Cahours.) 

Belenocyaaides.    CNMSe^ 

Berzelivb  (1820).  Sckw,  31,  60. 
Crookes  (1851).     Chm.  Soc.  Qii.  J.  4,  12. 

IT  HydroseUnocyanic  add.  C*NHSe".— When  finely  divided  seleno- 
cyanide  of  lead  is  suspended  in  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  the  same  salt, 
and  subjected  to  a  rapid  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro^n,  sulphide  of 
lead  is  formed,  and  hydroselenooyanic  acid  obtained  m  solution;  the 
filtered  liquid  must  be  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling  point  to  expel  the 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  again  filtered  from  a  small  quantity 
of  precipitated  selenium. — The  solution  of  hydroselenooyanic  acid,  tbus 
obtained,  is  a  highly  acid  liquid,  easily  decomposed  by  boiling  or  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  cannot  be  concentrated  without  decomposition, 
even  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  The  addition  of  almost  any  acid 
causes  an  immediate  precipitate  of  selenium,  hydrocyanio  acid  remaining 
in  solution.  It  dissolves  iron  and  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and 
displaces  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates.  (Crookes.) 

Calculation, 

2  C 12  17-91 

N 14  20-90 

H I  1-49 

2  Se 40  59-70 

C»NH,So»    67    100-00 

All  the  salts  of  this  acid  may  be  formed  from  it  by  direct  com- 
bination. 

SeUnocyanide  o/*  ilmmonttf m.-»Obtained  by  neutralizing  the  free  acid 
with  ammonia. — Crystallizes  in  minute  needles  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
potassium-salt.  Very  deliquescent.  (Crookes.)  IT 

SeUnocyanide  of  Potassium.  C'NK,Se*.'^-l.  When  ferrooyanide  of 
potassium  is  fused  with  selenium  in  a  retort,  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and 
perhaps,  also,  selenide  of  carbon.  The  residue  is  a  mixture  of  selenide  of 
iron  and  selenide  of  potassium,  from  which  the  latter  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  water;  and  on  evaporating  the  water,  anhydrous  crystals  are 
obtained,  which  in  form  and  taste  exactly  resemble  the  sulphocyanide. 
(Berselius.)  —  ^  Crookes  fuses  1  pt.  of  selenium  with  3  pts.  of  dry  ferro- 
oyanide of  potassium,  in  a  small  retort;  digests  the  resulting  greenish 
black  mass  with  absolute  alcohol;  passes  carbonic  acid  through  the  solu«- 
tion  to  decompose  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potash,  and  preci- 
pitates the  potash  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate  (a  salt  which  is  quite 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol);  then  distils  off  the  aloohol,  together  with 
the  hydrocyanic  and  cyanic  acids;  and  leaves  the  watery  extract  of  the 
residue  to  crystallize  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. — The  £>rmation  of  the 
salt  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

C«N'K2Fe  +  4Se  =  2C*NKSc»  +  FeC  +  N. 
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The  residne  in  the  retort  consists  principally  of  carbide  of  iron,  together 
with  undecompoaed  ferrocjanide  of  potassium  and  traces  of  selenium. 
As  Crookes  used  an  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  he  did  not 
observe  the  eroiution  of  selenide  of  carbon  mentioned  by  Berzelius,  %, — 
2.  This  salt  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  selenium  in  cyanide  of 
potassium.  (Wiggers.) 

Selenocyanide  of  potassium  forms  needle-shaped  crystals,  like  those  of 
the  sulphocyanide.  (Berzelius;  Crookes.)  They  fuse  when  heated,  and 
are  not  decomposed  by  ignition  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  (Berzelius.) 
Heated  in  a  close  vessel,  they  fuse  without  decomposing,  and  form  a  clear 
liquid  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling;  but  if  the  air  has 
access  to  the  salt^  it  decomposes  at  a  temperature  a  little  below  100^. 
(Crookes.)  It  is  deliquescent  (Berzelius,  Crookes)^  and  dissolves  in  water 
even  more  readily  than  the  sulphocjyanide.  (Crookes.)  It  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  and  its  solution  in  wator  is  accompanied  by  great 
depression  of  temperature.  (Crookes.) 

Crookes. 

K 89-2    ....    a7*00    27*00 

Cj    260    ....    17*91 

2  Se 80-0    ....    5509    5475 

KCySc«  145*2    ....  lOO'OO 

The  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  nearly  all  acids,  hydrocyanic 
acid  being  evolved  mid  selenium  precipitated.  (Crookes.) — From  the 
yellowish  solution,  acids  and  salts  with  weak  bases,  such  as  ferric  sul- 
phate (in  which  case,  however,  the  base  is  precipitated,  together  with 
the  red  body),  throw  down  a  red  substance  resembling  selenium^  an 
offensive  odour  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  When  such  a  mixture 
is  distilled,  there  passes  over  a  watery  liquid  which  has  an  insupportable 
odour,  tastes  fiery  and  aromatic  at  first,  and  disagreeably  bitter  after- 
wards. This  liquid  does  not  redden  litmus,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
hydroselenocyanic  acid;  the  residue  of  the  distillation  contains  an  ammo- 
niacal  salt.  (Berzelius.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  selenocyanide  of  potassium  is  decomposed, 
not  only  by  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  but  likewise  by  oxalic,  tartaric, 
and  acetic  acid,  the  last,  however,  acting  but  slowly  at  ordinary  tem- 

Seratures;  the  liquid  assumes  first  a  yellow,  then  an  orange  colour,  and 
eposits  a  scarlet  powder  of  selenium,  while  hydrocyanic  acid  is  set  free. 
Chlorine,  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  likewise  throws  down  selenium, 
and  forms  chloride  of  cyanogen.  (Lassaigne,  J.  Chim,  tried.  16,  618.) 

IT  Selenocyanide  of  Sodium, — Obtained  by  neutralizing  hydroseleno- 
cyanic  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda.  —  Alkaline  and  very  soluble;  when 
evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  crystallizes  in  small  foliated  crystals.  (Crookes.) 

Sdenooyanide  of  Barium, — Obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  baryta 
in  the  acid,  and  evaporating  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo.  Not  obtained 
in  any  definite  crystalline  lorm.  (Crookes.) 

Selenocyanide  of  Strontium. — Obtained  like  the  barium-salt;  crystal- 
lizes in  well  defined  prisms.  (Crookes.) 

Selenocyanide  of  Caldum. — Crystallizes  in  groups  of  stellate  needles. 

Selenocyanide  qf  Magnesium, — Dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass>  apparently 
destitute  of  crystalline  structure. 
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Seletiocydnide  of  Zinc. — This  salt  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
cither  the  metal  or  its  oxide  in  hjdroselenocjanic  aoid;  it  forms  groups 
of  prismatic  needles,  which  are  not  deliquescent. 

Selenocyanide  of  Lead,  C'NPbySe'.  —  Selenocjanide  of  potassium 
forms,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves, 
with  slight.' decomposition,  in  boiling  water.  The  filtered  solution,  which 
is  neutral  to  test  paper,  deposits,  on  cooling,  beautiful  lemon-coloured 
needles  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  endt  may  be  heated  to  100° 
without  decomposition,  but  assumes,  when  moist,  a  slight  pink  tint.  The 
crystals  are  extremely  light.  (Crookes.) 

Crookes. 
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SeUnocyanide  of  Iron, — The  rapid  decomposition  which  hydroseleno- 
cyanic  acid  undergoes  in  contact  with  stronger  acids,  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  any  red  colour  with  ferric  salts  by  double  decomposition.  Neither, 
according  to  Crookes,  is  a  selenocyanide  of  iron  obtained  by  treating  the 
sesqnioxide  with  hydroselenocyanio  acid,  selenium  being  immediately 
precipitated.  On  one  occasion,  however,  in  preparing  selenocyanide  of 
potassium  by  the  process  already  given  (p.  122),  the  fused  mass  having 
been  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  in  a  well  closed  flask,  and  filtering,  a 
deep  blood-red  liquid  was  obtained,  the  colour  of  which  soon  disappeared  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  with  deposition  of  selenium.  On  other  occasions,  no 
colour  was  obtained,  the  iron  always  remaining  as  a  black  powder,  chiefly 
consisting  of  carbide  of  iron.  (Crookes.) 

Selenocyanide  of  Copper,  —  Selenocyanide  of  potassium  added  to 
sulphate  of  copper  throws  down  a  brownish  precipitate,  which  is  probably 
the  selenocyanide  of  copper.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  yielding  black  selenide  of  copper,  with  separation  of  hydro- 
selenic  acid.  (Crookes.) 

Selenocyanide  of  Mercury  vnth  Frotochloride  of  Mercury,  HgCySe',HgCl. 
—Obtained  by  adding  an  excess  of  protochloride  of  mercury  to  seleno- 
cyanide of  potassium.  When  strong  solutions  are  used,  the  whole 
immediately  solidifies  into  u  felt-like  mass  of  yellowish  crystals;  these, 
after  washing  with  water,  are  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol. 
The  crystals  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolve  more 
readily  in  hot  water,  still  more  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid; 
the  latter,  however,  separates  selenium  after  a  while.  Nitric  acid  and 
aqua-regia  dissolve  the  double  salt  entirely,  the  liberated  selenium  being 
immediately  oxidized.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  and  may  be  heated 
to  100  without  decomposition ;  above  that  temperature,  they  are  decom- 
posed, intumescing  in  a  remarkable  manner.  (Crookes.) 

Crookes. 
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All  attempts  to  produce  the  simple  selenocyanide  of  mereary  ftdled,  tlie  double 
salt  just  described  being  always  produced.  (Crookes.) 

Sdenoeyanide  of  Silver,  C^NAg^^  -—  Selenocyanide  of  potassium  fonns 
with  nitrate  of  silver  a  precipitate  resembling  chloride  of  silver  in  appear- 
ance. If  however  the  silver-solution  be  previously  mixed  with  ammonia, 
the  selenocyanide  of  silver  is  precipitated  in  beautiful  minute  crystals, 
having  the  appearance  of  satin.  This  salt  blackens  readily  on  exposure 
to  light;  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  dilute 
acids.  It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  boiling  with  strong  acids;  and 
unless  oxidizing  acids  are  used,  selenium  is  precipitated.  (Crookes.) 

Crookes. 

2  C  12  ....  6-61 
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Tdlurocyanide  ofPatamumI 

Tellurium  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium  yields  a  uniform  mass, 
from  which  water  extracts  pure  cyanide  of  potassium,  separating  the 
tellurium  in  the  state  of  powder.  (Berselius,  Lehrb.)  By  fusing  tellurium 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  black  mass  is  obtained,  from  which, 
when  digested  in  water,  the  teUurium  likewise  separates  iu  the  form  of  a 
black  powder.  (Berzelius,  Schw.  31,  62.) 


t  Nitroprnssides. 

Playpair.  I^hU  Trans.  1849,  II,  477;  PhU,  Mag.  J.  36,  197,  271,  and 
348;  abstr.  Laur.  d:  Qerh.  C.  R.  1850,  170;  J.  pr.  Ckem.  50,  36; 
Jahresher.  1849,  292. 

Gerhabdt.  On  the  composition  of  certain  Cyanides.  Laur,  ds  Oerh, 
O.R.  1850,  145. 

The  formation  of  these  compounds  has  been  already  noticed.  (VII, 
461 ,  462.)  It  had  been  observed  bv  Gmelin  and  others  that,  on  mixing  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  liquid 
assumes  a  coffee-colour;  and  on  adding  to  this  mixture  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquid 
assumes  a  magnificent  blue  or  purple  colour.  More  recently  (1849) 
Playfair  has  shown  that  this  colouring  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  a 
new  compound,  a  Nitroprusside,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  ferrocyanide  in  the  state  of  powder  is 
similar,  but  much  more  violent.  Nitric  oxide  is  at  first  evolved ;  but,  if 
the  mixture  be  cooled,  the  disengagement  of  this  gas  soon  ceases,  and  is 
followed  by  an  abundant  evolution  of  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  peculiarly  irritating  gas,  probably  cyanic 
acid.  The  dark  red  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  abundance  of  nitre,  and 
afterwards,  if  the  excess  of  acid  be  not  too  great,  about  5  per  cent,  of 
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ozamide.  The  eolation  now  fonns  a  deep  bine  precipitate  witb  fenonB 
salts ;  but  after  beinff  warmed,  or  eren  left  to  stand  for  several  dajs 
without  warming,  it  forniB  with  the  same  salts  a  dark  green  or  slate- 
ooloured  precipitate,  and  with  eaprie  salts  a  copious  green  precipitate. 
These  precipitates  are  nitroprussides. 

During  the  reaction  just  described,  nitric  oxide  disappears,  not  being 
eyolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  excepting  when  the  action  is  too  Tiolent; 
the  nitric  oxide  appears  therefore  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  reaction. 
Now  this  gas  is  readily  absorbed  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  liqnid 
turning  red,  and  depositing  a  substance  like  paracyanogen.  The  solution 
thus  formed  does  not  of  itself  produce  any  blue  colour  with  the  alkaline 
sulphides,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  ferrous  salt,  which  converts  the  cyanide 
into  ferrocyaAide,  the  colour  is  immediately  produced.  The  same  effect 
takes  place  on  adding  cjranide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  green  vitriol, 
saturated  with  nitric  oxide.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  nitroprussiates 
are  formed  by  the  tiction  of  nitric  oxide  on  the  ferrocifanidet.  A  neutral 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  not  however  perceptibly  affected 
by  passing  nitric  oxide  into  it;  but  if  the  ferrocyanide  has  been  previously 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid  to  take  hold  of  the  base,  the  nitric 
oxide  is  absorbed,  provided  the  solution  be  wann^  and  the  liqnid  then 
gives  the  deep  blue  colour  with  alkaline  hydrosulphates.  The  other 
ferrocyanides  mixed  with  acids  yield  similar  results ;  so  likewise  does 
ferroprussic  acid,  when  nitric  oxide  is  passed  into  its  aqueous  solution, 
heated  over  the  water^bath.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ferroprussic 
acid  Is  first  converted  into  ferriprussic  acid,  a  change  which  is  made 
evident  by  the  deep  blue  colour  which  the  liquid  gives  with  ferrous  salts; 
but  as  the  action  of  the  nitric  oxide  eoes  on,  the  liquid  gives,  with  ferrous 
salts,  precipitates  of  a  paler  and  piuer  colour,  and  ultimately  of  a  clear 
salmon  colour.  In  this  state,  the  solution  consists  of  nitroprussic  acid, 
and  will  yield  the  nitroprussides  of  the  different  metals  by  neutralization. 

Considerable  uncertainty  exists  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
nitroprussides,  and  consequently  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  reaction 
on  which  their  formation  depends.  Playrair  deduces  from  his  nameroue 
analyses  the  general  formula  Fe*Cy"(N0y,5M,  and  expresses  the  forma- 
tion of  nitroprussic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  by  the  equation ; 

8K«FeCy3  +  19(HO,NO«)  -  FeSCy«(N0)»,5H  +  16(K0,N0»)  +  PeCy  +  PteW  + 

2HCy  +  9Cy  +  12HO. 

According  to  this  equation^  10*04  pts.  of  iron  in  the  ferrocyanide  should 
be  converted  into  nitroprussic  acid ;  the  mean  of  PWfair's  experiments 
gives  10*2  pts.  for  the  quantity  actually  con  verted,  rlayfair  is,  however, 
of  opinion  that  the  above  formula,  though  it  agrees  best  with  the  results 
of  his  analyses,  is  too  complex  to  be  the  true  expression  of  the  constitution 
of  the  nitroprussides;  and  he  regards  as  not  improbable  the  simpler 
formula  Fe^Cy'N0,2M,  which  requires  -^  more  carbon.  This  latter 
formula  also  agrees  best  with  Kyd*s  analysis  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium 
(^.v.)  According  to  both  these  formuls,  a  portion  of  the  cyanogen,  viz., 
|-  according  to  the  former,  and  ^  according  to  the  latter,  is  rephiced  by 
mtrotu  oxide,  a  substitution  which  must  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
improbable.     Gerhardt,  on  the  other   hand,   supposes  that  the  nitro- 

frussides  contain  nitric  oxide,  N0^  and  assies  to  them  the  formula 
'e'Cy',N0',2M.     It  will  be  seen  from  the  details  hereafter  to  be  given 
that  this  formula  agrees  upon  the  whole  with  the  results  of  analysis^  quite 
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«8  well  as  Playfair'0,  eapecially  in  tbe  detenninatiooB  of  the  iron  and  the 
basio  metal.  In  some  of  the  salts,  it  gives  rather  more  carbon  than  the 
analysis  justifies;  bnt  the  differenoes  are  never  very  great,  and  are  found 
chiefly  in  those  salts  whose  purification  presents  tne  greatest  difficulties. 
Some  of  the  nitroprussides,  in  fact,  are  very  unstable,  and  exhibit  a  strong 
tendency  to  take  up  small  quantities  of  other  cyanides,  and  crystallize 
with  them  without  alteration  of  form;  such  salts  must  evidently  be  very 
difficult  to  purify,  and  therefore  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  their 
constitution,  as  deduced  from  analysis,  should  agree  very  closely  with  the 
general  formula  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

That  the  nitroprvssides  really  contain  NO*  rather  than  NO  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  facts :  (1),  That  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  when 
exposed  to  sunshine,  actually  gives  off  NO'  (Overbeck) ;  and  (2),  That 
when  a  solution  of  nitroprusside  of  barium  is  treated  with  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  nitrio  acid.  {Jdhretber, 
1849,  295.) 

According  to  Gerhardt's  formula,  the  formation  of  nitroprussio  acid 
from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  must  be  supposed  to  take  place  as  follows. 
The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (or  ferroprussio  acid^  is  first  converted 
into  ferriprussic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  oxide  (via,  p.  126); 

4H'FeC7«  ^  N0>  -  SHsp^Cj*  +  2H0  -i-  N| 

and  the  ferriprussic  acid,  by  the  further  action  of  the  nitric  oxide^  is  con- 
verted into  nitroprusslc  acid: 

H»Fe»Cy«  +  NO»  -  PeK:j*,N0»,2H  ^  HCy. 

The  cyanogen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  disengaged  in  the  action,  must  be 
regarded  as  secondary  Droducts  derived  from  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid 
on  the  hydrocyanic  acia, 

Barreswil  (iT.  /,  Fham.  17i  441)  attributes  the  formation  of  nitro- 
prussio acid  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  the  action  of  hyponitrio  acid, 
formed  from  the  nitrio  oxide  by  oxygen,  derived  from  the  air.  According 
to  his  experimeuts,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  [neutral  1]  is  not  decom- 
posed by  nitrio  oxide. 

Preparation.  The  nitroprussides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  obtained 
as  follows:  422  gr.  (2  At.)  pulverized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed 
witb  5  At.  commercial  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  (the 
strength  being  determined  by  an  alkalimetrio  process).  One- fifth  of  this 
quantity  (1  At.)  of  acid  is  actually  sufficient  to  transform  the  ferrocyanide 
into  nitroprusside,  but  the  use  of  the  larger  quantity  is  found  to  give  the 
best  results.  The  acid  is  poured  all  at  once  upon  the  ferrocyanide,  the 
cold  produced  by  the  mixing  being  sufficient  to  moderate  the  action. 
The  mixture  first  assumes  a  milky  appearance;  but  after  a  little  while  the 
salt  dissolves,  forming  a  coffee-coloured  solution,  and  the  gases  above- 
mentioned  are  disengaged  in  abundance.  When  the  salt  is  completely 
dissolved,  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  ferridcyanide  (red  prussiate)  of 
potassium,  mixed  with  nitroprusside  and  nitrate  of  the  same  base.  It  is 
then  immediately  decanted  into  a  large  fiask,  and  heated  over  the  water- 
bath  ;  it  continues  to  evolve  gas,  and,  after  a  while,  no  longer  yields  a 
dark  blue  precipitate  with  ferrous  salts,  but  a  dark  green  or  slate-coloured 
precipitate.  It  b  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  left  to  crystallize; 
whereupon  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  crystals  of  nitre,  and  more  or  less 
oxamide.    The  stxonglj  coloured  mother-liquid  is  then  neutralized  with 
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carbonate  of  potash  or  soda^  according  to  the  salt  to  be  prepared,  and  tbe 
solution  is  boiled,  whereupon  it  ^nerally  deposits  a  green  or  brown  pre- 
cipitate, which  must  be  separated  by  filtration.  The  liauid  then  contains 
nothing  but  nitroprusside  and  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda.  Tbe  nitrates 
being  the  least  soluble  are  first  crjstallizea  out;  and  the  remaining  li(|uid, 
on  further  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  the  nitroprusside.  The  sodium- 
salt  crystallizes  most  easily. 

The  insoluble  nitroprussides,  those  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  &c.,  are 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  solutions  of  the  potassium  or  sodium-salt, 
with  solutions  of  the  respective  metals;  and  the  ammonium,  barium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium  salts,  which  are  soluble,  by  decomposing  the 
iron  or  copper  salt  with  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia,  baryta,  or  lime. 
(Playfair.) 

Properties  and  Decompodtiotu,  The  nitroprussides  are  in  general 
strongly  coloured.  The  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  calcium, 
and  lead-salts,  are  of  a  deep  red  or  ruby  colour ;  they  dissolve  readily  in 
water,  imparting  to  it  a  strong  red  tmt.  Alcohol  does  not  precipitate 
these  salts  from  their  solution.  The  soluble  nitroprussides  ciystallize 
easily,  and  yield  well  defined  crystals.  The  nitroprussides  of  zinc,  iron, 
coball^  nickel,  copper,  and  silver,  are  either  very  sparingly  soluble,  or 
completely  insoluble. 

Some  of  the  nitroprussides  are  very  permanent,  and  suffer  no  change 
in  solution,  either  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  by  the  action  of  heat. 
Several,  on  the  contrary,  especially  nitroprossic  acid,  and  the  nitro- 
prussides of  ammonium,  barium,  and  calcium,  undergo  partial  docompo* 
sition  when  their  solutions  are  long  kept,  and  rs^id  alteration  when 
boiled;  they  then  deposit  prussian  blue  or  oxide  of  iron.  The  remaining 
liquid  yields,  by  evaporation,  crystals  having  exactly  the  same  form  and 
properties  as  the  original  salt.  Their  composition  is  however  somewhat 
altered,  the  iron  being  in  greater  proportion  than  before;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  also  slightly  different.  These  differences  appear  to  be 
due  to  an  impurity,  probably  a  cyanide  of  iron,  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  crystallization,  precipitation,  or  any  other  means.  Several  of  the 
nitroprussides,  viz.,  nitroprussic  acid,  and  the  ammonium  and  calcium- 
salts,  have  not  yet  been  obtained  free  from  this  impurity. 

SulpkureUed  hydrogen  decomposes  the  soluble  nitroprussides,  a  preci- 
pitate being  gradually  formed,  containing  sulphur,  prussian  blue,  and  a 
ferrocyanide,  and  the  supernatant  brown  liquid  containing  a  peculiar 
sulphur-compound,  whose  nature  has  not  yet  been  determinea.  The 
Sulphides  of  the  Alkali-metals  added,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  to  a 
solution  of  a  nitroprusside,  immediately  produce  a  magnificent  blue  or 
purple  colour,  affording  a  highly  characteristic  test  for  this  class  of  salts ; 
it  is  so  intense,  that  it  serves  to  discover  the  least  trace  of  a  nitroprusside, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  soluble  sulphide.  It  is  however  but  transient, 
at  least  in  aqueous  solutions,  the  new  product  being  quickly  resolved  into 
a  number  of  other  bodies,  among  which  may  be  recognized  hydrocyanic 
acid,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  an  oxide  of  iron,  a  ferrocyanide,  a  sulphocyanide, 
and  a  nitrate.  On  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  nitroprusside  and 
protosulphide  of  sodium,  the  purple  compound  is  precipitated  in  oily 
drops,  which  generally  dry  up  in  vacuo  to  a  green  powder,  consisting  of 
the  purple  compound  mixed  with  the  products  of  decomposition  just  men- 
tioned (vid.  Nitroprusside  of  Sodium).  —  Stdphurous  acid,  the  StUphiUs, 
and  Hyposulphites,  do  not  exert  any  perceptible  action  on  the  nitro- 
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prussides;  bat  strong  tulphurie  add  decomposes  them,  producing  the  same 
blue  colour  as  the  sulphides. — C/dorine  exerts  no  action  on  the  nitro- 
prussides. 

Ammonia  in  excess  ^raduallj  decomposes  the  nitroprnssides^  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures^  nitrogen  being  given  off^  and  a  black  uncrjstal- 
lizable  substance  renuiining.---Cati«^  alkalis  change  the  red  colour  of  the 
soluble  nitroprussides  to  orange;  on  boiling  the  mixture,  the  salt  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  ferrocyanide,  a  nitrate^  and  nitrogen 
gas;  e.g,  with  nitroprnsside  of  sodium : 

2(Fe»CyM  3NO,5Na)  +  9NaO  =  8NrfFeCy»  +  3{NaO,NO«)  +  VtK^  +  3N. 

Zinc-salts  form  with  the  solutions  of  the  nitroprussides,  a  precipitate  of  a 
clear  salmon-colour; — Stannous  and  Stannic  salts  produce  no  change; — 
NetUral  Lead-saUsy  no  change  ;^^jBasic  Lead-^alts,  a  white  precipitate  after 
awhile,  but  only  in  concentrated  solutions; — ^^rroti^  salts,  a  salmon-coloured 
precipitate; — Ferric  salts,  no  change; — Cobalt-^is,  a  flesh-coloured  pre- 
cipitate;—  i^^ici^^salts,  dirty-white;  and  Copper-aaHiBy  light  green ;^ 
Mercuric  salts  produce  no  change; — Silver-salts,  a  reddish  white  pre- 
cipitate. (Playfair.) 

Combinations,  Most  nitroprussides  contain  Water  of  crystallization, 
and  many  of  them  dissolve  very  readily  in  water .^Pru«5uzn  bltie  dissolves 
in  the  solutions  of  many  of  these  salts,  imparting  a  fine  blue  colour  to 
the  liquid.  The  nitroprussides  exhibit  also  a  strong  tendency  to  unite 
with  other  cyanides.  Some  of  them  also  combine  with  the  oxides  and 
sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals.  (Playfair.) 

Nitroprtissic  Acid.-^U  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  silver-salt  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  baryta-salt  b^  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. — 2.  By  adding  to  nitroprnsside  of  potas- 
sium, dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  mixed  with  several  times  its 
volume  of  alcohol,  a  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol,  just 
sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  potassium  in  the  form  of  bitartrate.  This 
process  does  not  yield  a  pure  product,  because  the  acid  dissolves  some  of 
the  cream  of  tartar. — Either  of  these  processes  yields  a  dark  red,  strongly 
acid  liquid,  which,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  the  acid  in  dark  red^ 
very  deliquescent  crystals,  having  the  form  of  oblique  prisms.  They  are 
very  scluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  decom- 
poses spontaneously  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yielding  ferric  oxide, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  soluble  iron-salt  which  may  be  detected  by  a 
ferrocyanide.  In  consequence  of  the  proneness  of  the  solution  to  decom- 
position, the  crystals  obtained  from  it  are  never  quite  pure.  (Playfair.) 

CaictMUm  (a).  Calculation  (&).  Plajfair. 

24  C 144..„  24-9        10  C   60....  25-4....24-8 

15  N 210....  36-4          6  N  84....  35-6....36-7 

5  Fe  140....  24-3          2  Fe 66....  23-7....23-8 

11  H    11....     1-9          4  H  4....  1-7....  1-7 

9  O    72....  12-5          4  O  32....  13-6 


Fc»CyB(NO)»H»  +  6Aq  ....577....100-0        FeH)yW  NO»,H»  +  2Aq  ....236....100-0 

In  this  and  the  following  tables.  Calculation  (a)  is  made  according  to  PlayAiir's 
formula,  and  Calculation  {b)  according  to  Gerhardt^s  (vid.  p.  126);  the  last  column  gives 
the  mean  results  of  Playfair's  analysis. 
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NUropnudde  of  iimmonttim.— When  ammonift  is  added  to  an  exoeas 
of  Ditroprusside  of  iron,  oxide  of  iron  is  separated,  nitrogen  eTolved,  and 
a  red  sol nti on  formed,  which,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  fields  a  difficnltlj 
crjstallizable  salt  The  solati6n  when  heated,  deposits  prussian  blue, 
and  afterwards  yields  dark  red,  rhombic  crystals  of  a  somewhat  altered 
salt,  which  gave  by  analysis,  22*6  per  cent,  of  carbon;  45*9  nitrogen; 
221  iron,  and  3*2  hydrogen;-.The  formula  Fe»Cy"(N(>WNH)*H»+ 6 Aq. 


requires  230  C,  44  7  N,  828  Fe,  and  ZB  H;-.-and  Oerhardt's  formula^ 
FeW,NOVNH*)»,  requires  23-8C;  444  N;  22-2Fe;  and  31  H.— 
Playfair  regards  the  first  mentioned  salt  as  the  true  nitroprusside  of 
ammonium,  which,  however,  from  its  proneness  to  decomposition,  he  could 
not  obtain  sufficiently  pure  for  analysis;  and  the  dark  red  salt  whose 
composition  is  above  given,  as  a  product  of  its  decomposition.  (Playfair.) 

Nitropruinde  of  PotoMttiffi.— 1 .  Obtained  by  acting  upon  ferrocjranide 
of  potassium  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  neutralising  the  resulting 
nitroprussio  acid  with  carbonate  of  potash  (vid.  p.  127);— 2.  By  decom- 
posing nitroprusside  of  iron  (or  better,  the  copper-salt)  with  caustic 
potash. 

Very  soluble,  and  therefore  difficult  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  are 
oblique  prisms.  The  salt  dissolves  in  its  own  weiffht  of  water  at  16®. 
It  turns  greenish  on  exposure  to  light,  and  its  solutions  undergo  partial 
decomposition  when  kept  for  some  time.  The  crystals  when  heated  over 
the  water -bath  give  off  11*7  p.  c.  water.  The  composition  of  the  salt 
dried  at  100°  is  as  follows  (Playfair): 


24  C 

Calculation 

..  144  ....  19-4 
..  210  ....  28-4 
..  140  ....  18-9 
..  195  ....  26-3 
3  ....    0-4 
..    48  ....     6-6 

10  C... 
6N 
2¥9 
2K 

20 

Cakulaiion  (h). 
60  ....  20-4 

flA            9Q*A 

Playfair. 
....     39-6 

15  N 

5Fe    .. 

56  ....  19'0 

....     19'05 

5  K 

78  ....  26-5 

16  ....    5-5 

....     26*4 

3H 

0-7 

6  0 

Fe»CyW(NO)>K»  +  3HO     740  ....lOO'O        F«H:y*,NO>,K«     294  ....1000 

Nitropnuiidt  of  Potauivm  toith  PotosA.— *When  an  aqueous  solution 
of  nitroprusside  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol, 
and  caustic  potash  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water.  The  solution 
has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  forms  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  with 
lead-salts,  yellowish  brown  with  iron-salts,  and  brown  with  copper-salts* 
This  precipitate,  when  treated  with  acids,  is  resolved  into  nitroprusside  of 
potassium  and  a  salt  of  potash*  (Playfair.) 

Playfair. 

14*8    150 

21-6 

14-4    . ,     13-7 


24  C... 

CakulatUm, 

144 
210 
140 
351 
8 
120 

15  N 

6Fe  

9K    

•#•••••••#••»•••«•»»••••••••««««»«■«•••••• 

.... 
.... 

8H    

15  O    

............... ■.(•..••..•••M......M.... 

.... 

••M 

86-1     ........    36*6 

08 
12-3 


Fe8Cy»(NO)».K»  +  4KO  +  8HO 973    ....  lOO'O 


N%tropru$9ide  of  Sodium.     1.  Obtained  by  decomposing  ferroeyanide 
of  potassium  with  nitric  acid,  and  neutraliang  the  resulting  nitroprussio 
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acid  with  carbonate  of  soda  (p.  186).  On  evaporating  the  dark  red 
eolation  which  remains  after  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda  have  crystal- 
lized  out,  prismatic  crystals  separate  during  the  evaporation  from  the 
hot  solution.  These  are  removed,  dissolved  in  water,  and  again  crystal- 
lized by  allowing  the  solution  to  cool.  The  object  of  taking  the  crystals 
from  the  hot  solution  is  to  obtain  them  nncontaminated  with  nitrates, 
which  are  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  the  nitroprusside. — 2.  By 
treating  the  nitroprusside  of  iron  or  copper  with  caustic  soda.  When 
prepared  from  the  iron-salt,  it  is  apt  to  contain  a  little  iron  in  excess. 

Crystallizes  in  large  ruby-coloured  oblique  prisms,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  crystallized  from  an  alkaline  solution. 
(For  details  respecling  the  crystalline  form,  vid  Phii.  Mag,  J,  36,  210;  also  Rammels- 
berg,  Pogg>  87, 107.)  It  is  the  most  easily  crystallized  of  all  the  nitroprus- 
sidee.  It  is  not  deliquescent,  but  dissolves  very  readily  in  water;  1  pt. 
of  the  salt  dissolves  in  2^  pts.  of  water  at  15°,  and  in  a  still  smaller 
quantity  of  hot  water.     It  does  not  lose  weight  at  100^.  (Playfiur.) 


Calculation 

w 

• 

144 
210 
140 
116 
10 
104 

....     19-9    ... 
....    290    .. 
....     19-3    .. 
....     160    .. 
....      1-3    .. 
....     14-5     .. 

PIi 

19-5 

27-8 

19-3 

16-2 

1-3 

lyfair. 

Kyd. 

24  C 

....     20-4 

....      £a'a 

....    19-9 

....    16-3 

1-6 

20-2 

15  N 

.  .         27-8 

5  Fe 

.    .  .     19-3 

6Na 

.«     15'S 

10  H 

1-5 

13  O 

•  ■• 

Fe»Cy"(NO)»,Na»+10Aq.   . 

10  C  

6  N  

•  •• 

724     ....  100*0 
Cakulaium  {b). 

600    .... 
.     84-0    .... 
.     56-0     .... 
.    46-4     .... 
.       4-0     .... 
.    480    ..• 

20-1 
281 
18*8 
15-4 
1-3 
16-3 

2  Fe 

2  Na 

4  H  

6  0  

Fe8Cy«NOaNa2  +  4A 

a 

.  298-4     .... 

1000 

Kyd  (Phil  Mag.  /.  37, 289)  gives  the  preference  to  the  formtila  Fe*Cy*,NO,Na«  +  4  Aq. 
which  requires  20-7  p.  c.  carbon,  28*9  nitrogen,  19-5  iron,  16*0  sodium,  and  1-4 
hydrogen.  This  is  certainly  preferable  in  point  of  simplicity  to  Playfair's  formula,  and 
agrees  quite  as  well  with  the  analytical  results;  indeed  Playfair  himself  remarks  {Phil, 
Mag.  J,  36,  360)  that  the  formula  Fe^Cy^,NO,M-  may  probably  be  the  correct  expres- 
sion for  the  composition  of  the  nitropnissides.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Gerhardt's 
formula  gives  numbers  which,  for  this  salt  at  least,  approach  quite  as  near  to  the 
experimental  results  as  either  of  the  two  formulae  proposed  by  Playfair.  Moreover 
there  are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  these  salts  contain  NO*  rather  than  NO 
{eomp.  p.  127). 

A  solution  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  exposed  to  sunshine,  imme- 
diately begins  to  give  off  /;^,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  green  colour, 
and  depositing  prussiau  blue.  The  eyolution  of  gas  goes  on,  though 
slowly,  for  several  days,  ceasing  as  soon  as  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  is 
removed,  and  recommencing  as  soon  as  it  is  restored.  The  evolved  gas, 
when  mixed  with  pure  oxygen,  forms  red  fumes,  which  condense  to  a 
greenish  liauid  having  the  properties  of  hyponitric  acid.  Hence  the  ga.s 
appears  to  oe  nitric  oxide,  which  therefore  is  most  probably  contained  in 
the  salt;  at  all  events  we  know  of  no  instance  of  its  being  formed  from 
nitrous  oxide.  (Overbeck,  Pogg,  87,  110.) 

The  decomposition  of  this  salt  by  alkaline  sulphides  has  been  already 
noticed  (p.  128).    The  purple  compound  obtained  by  mixing  the  alcoholic 
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solutions  of  nitroprusside  and  protosolphide  of  sodium^  was  found,  after 
drying  in  vacuo,  to  contain  17*27  p.  c.  carbon;  16*84  iron;  22*60  sodium; 
0*74  hydroeen;  5*71  sulphur;  leaving  36*84  for  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
These  numbers  a^ree  pretty  nearly  with  the  formula  Fe*Cy"(NO)'Na*+ 
3NaS*+6Aq.,  which  requires  17*27  carbon,  17*36  iron,  23*07  sodium, 
0*74  hydrogen,  and  5*95  sulphur.  The  composition  of  this  substance 
must  however  be  regarded  as  only  approximately  determined;  for  it 
decomposes  very  quickly  in  drying;  and  many  analyses  of  it  in  its 
partially  decomposed  state  yielded  the  most  discordant  results.  The 
numbers  above  given  are  the  mean  results  of  two  analyses  made  on  the 
only  specimens  which  appeared  to  be  unchanged. — ^The  purple-blue 
unchanged  compound  yields  with  ferrous  salts  a  precipitate  of  the  same 
colour,  with  lead-salts  yellowish  brown,  and  with  copper  salts  a  brown 
precipitate.  "When  dissolved  in  water,  its  purple-blue  colour  soon 
changes  to  red,  and  it  then  gives  a  red  precipitate  with  lead-salts.  The 
red  solution  also  decomposes  quickly,  depositing  ferric  oxide  and  sulphur; 
the  supernatant  liquid  contains  a  ferrocyanide,  a  sulphocyanide,  and  a 
nitrate,  whilst  at  the  same  time  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and,  at  a 
boiling  heat,  also  ammonia,  occur  as  products  of  the  decomposition. 
Play  fair  expresses  the  decomposition  by  the  equation: 

2(Fc»Cy»N30»,Na»  +  3NaS)  +  2H0 = 7(FeCj«,Na«)  +  Cy  S«Na  +  NaO,NO»  +  Fe»0*  +  S* 

2HC7  +  5N 

The  ammonia  he  regards  as  a  secondary  product,  due  to  the  conversion  of 
the  ferrous  into  ferric  oxide  (which  latter  was  alone  actually  observed), 
at  the  expense  of  the  elements  of  water,  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter  com- 
bining with  the  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia. — Proceeding  from  Gregory's 
observation  that  sulphide  of  nitrogen  produces  with  caustic  alkalis  a 
transient  amethyst  colour,  on  the  disappearance  of  which  ammonia  is 
given  off,  Playfair  thinks  it  possible  that  the  true  formula  of  the  blue 
compound  may  be:  Fe»Cy"N'S*,5Na  +  3NaO  +  6Aq.  (Playfair.) 

Nitroprusside  of  Barium, — Obtained  by  decomposing  the  copper- 
salt  with  caustic  baryta,  avoiding  an  excess  of  the  latter.  The  dark 
red  filtrate,  evaporated  under  the  air-pump,  yields  large  dark  red  pyra- 
midal crystals.  From  concentrated  solutions,  it  sometimes  crystallizes  in 
flattened  prisms,  which  appear  to  be  a  different  hydrate.  The  pyramidal 
crystals  lose  from  14*9  to  15*2  per  cent,  of  water  at  100°.  The  salt 
dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  (Playfair.) 

Dried  at  100**.  Calculation  (a). 

24  C 144  ....  14-5 

15  N    210  ....  21-1 

5Fe  140  ....  14-0 

6  Ba  343  ....  34-4 

15  H    15  ....  1-5 

18  0    144  ....  14'5 

FcH3ytt(NO)«,Ba»  +  15HO 996    ....  100*0 

Dried  at  100"*.  Calculatwn  (b).  FUyfair. 

IOC    600  ....  15-4    M 15*0 

6N  84-0  ....  21-7 

2  Fe 66-0  ....  14-4     14-05 

2  Ba 137-2  ....  85-0    34-6 

4H   4-0  ....  1-1     1-35 

6  0    48-0  ....  12*4 


Fe*Cy«,N0>,BaS  +  4H0 3892    ....  100-0 
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Playfair  observes  that  the  analysis  of  this  salt  agrees  better  with  the 
formula  FeK]?y^N0,Ba'+6Aq;  which  requires  15*0  p.  c.  carbon,  14*0  iron^ 
34*3  barinm,  and  1*5  hydrogen,  than  with  his  more  complicated  formula. 
But  with  this,  as  with  the  other  nitroprussides,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
it  more  probably  contains  NO'  than  NO ;  for  when  its  solution  is  treated 
with  mercuric  oxide,  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  nitric  acid,  a 
£act  scarcely  consistent  with  the  existence  of  the  nitrogen  as  nitrous 
oxide.  {Jahrefher,  1849,  297.) 

When  a  solution  of  nitroprusside  of  barium  is  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  a  brown  powder  separates  out,  containing  iron  and  baryta,  and  the 
filtrate  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystals  having  the  same  form  as  the 
nnalterea  salt,  but  of  variable  composition. 

NUropramde  of  Calcium.  Prepared  by  decomposing  nitroprusside  of 
iron  or  copper  with  milk  of  lime  not  in  excess.  A  dark  red  solution  is 
formed,  which,  on  evaporation,  even  at  a  gentle  heat,  deposits  prussian 
blue.  When  sufficiently  concentrated,  it  yields  oblique  prismatic  crystals 
of  a  dark  red  colour  and  considerable  lustre.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  The  crystals,  when  heated  to  100^,  lose  17*44  p.  c  water,  cor- 
responding to  15  At.  (Playfair.) 

Dried  at  100^ 


24  C 144 

15  N 210 

5  Pe    140 

5  Ca  100 

5  H    5 

8  0 64 


FlayiiBdr. 

21-7    ... 

21-5 

31*6 

211    ... 

2M 

15-1    ... 

141 

07     ... 

1-1 

9-8 

Fe»CyW(N0)»,Ca»  +  5H0        663    ....  100-0 

The  great  facility  with  which  this  salt  decomposes,  throws  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  determining  its  composition:  it  is  very  apt  to  dissolve  some  of  the  cyanide  of  iron 
resulting  from  its  decomposition. 

NUroprvMide  of  Zinc. — Soluble  zinc-salts  form,  with  solutions  of  the 
nitroprussides,  a  salmon-coloured  precipitate,  approaching  more  nearly  to 
a  flesn-colour  than  the  iron-salt.  When  formed  slowly,  as  when  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  zinc  are  made  to  act  on  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  it  has 
a  deep  orange  colour.  Very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot 
water.  (Playfair.) 


24  C 

144    ....     20*7    .. 

Playfair. 
20-5 

15  N 

210    ....    30'2 

5  Fe   

140    ....    20*1     .. 

20'1 

5Zn  

2  H 

160    ....    230    .. 

2    ....      0*3    .. 

22-3 

0-4 

5  0 

40     ....      5-7 

FeH}y»3(NO)»,Zn*  +  2HO.    696    ....1000 

Stamnoua  and  Stannic  salts  give  no  precipitates  with  soluble  nitropmssides. 
Neutral  Lead-ealtt  give  no  precipitate;  Basic  Lead^salts,  a  white  precipitate. 

Nitroprusside  of  Iron, — Ferrous  salts  form  a  salmon-coloured  preci- 
pitate with  the  soluble^  nitroprussides.  If  the  solutions  are  dilute,  the 
precipitate  does  not  appear  at  first.  This  salt  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water;  more  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  caustic  alkalis,  with  separation  of  oxide  of  iron  and  formation 
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of  a  Bolable  nitroprosaide;  a  dark-oolouied  baalo  iron-aalt  is  however  formed, 
previously  to  eomplete  decomposition.  The  salt,  after  drying  at  32^,  lost 
about  20  per  cent,  more  of  water  when  heated  to  100°.  (rlayfair.) 


24  C 

J}nedat}0(f. 
144 

....'    19-7 

....      Zo*o 

....    38-3 
....       1-1 
...     121 

Flayfur. 
200 

15  N 

10  Fe    

210 

280 

29-3 

8  H 

8 

1-2 

11  O 

88 

Fe»Cy"(N0)»,Fe*  +  8H0....    730    ....  100-0 

Cobalt'9alU  yield  a  flesh-colonred,  and  Niek^l^Htlts  a  dirty  white  precipitate  with 
soluble  nitroprussides. 

NitropruBside  of  Copper, — Oupric  salts  form  with  soluble  nitro* 
prussides,  a  pale  green  precipitate  which  becomes  slate-coloured  on 
exposure  to  light.  It  is  iusoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  caiistio  alkalis,  with  formation  of  a  soluble  nitroprusside.  After 
drying  at  about  38'',  it  still  lost  about  lOi  p.  c.  in  the  water-bath. 
(Plajfair.) 


24  C 

Dried  at  100* 

• 

144 
210 
140 
158 
1 
32 

....     210     ... 
....    30-7    ... 
....    20-4    ... 
....    23-1     ... 
....      01     ... 
....      4-7 

Playfair. 
21-2 

15  N 

30*7 

5  Fe   

20*5 

6Ca  

22'8 

H 

4  0 

0-3 

Fe»Cy»(NO)«Cu»  +  HO  ....    685    ....  100-0 
Mercmic-Mlh  give  no  precipitate  with  the  nitroproMidet. 

NUroprvMidt  of  Silver. — Soluble  nitroprussides  form  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  reddish  white  precipitate  which  is  readily  decomposed  by  hydro- 


chloric  acid  and  by  caustic  alkalis. 

Calculation  1 

24  C 

15  N    

[a). 

144 

210 

140 

540 

2 

40 

....     13-4 
.. .     19*5 

5Fe  . 

13*0 

5Ag  . 
2H    . 

....     50-2 
.  .       0-2 

50    . 

3*7 

FrC»(NO)»Ag«  +  2HO  ... 

Calculation  {b), 
10  C 

GO 
84 
56 
208 
16 

•  *■• 

•  ■•• 

■  ••• 

■  •  •  • 

■  *  •  • 

1076 

13-8 
19-4 
129 
50-0 
3-9 

....  1000 

Playfair. 
13*:i 

6  N 

.     19*3 

2  Fe    

.  .         13-0 

2  Ag  

2  O 

50-1 

Fe2Cy»NO»,Ag^ 424     ....  1000 


The  solution  of  this  salt  in  ammonia  deposits,  after  a  while,  shining 
crystals  of  a  compound  of  the  salt  with  ammonia;  this  compound  is 
quickly  decomposed,  even  by  water  alone,  but  still  more  readily  by 
%yater  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  When  ammonia  and  nitroprusside  of 
silver  are  boiled  together,  total  decomposition  takes  placet  (Playfair.)  T 
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Secondary  Nudeus  C*NI. 

Iodide  of  Cyanogen.   c>Ni. 

H.  Daty.  OUb,  54,  384. 
WdHLBB«  GUb.  69,  281. 
Sebvllab.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  27,  184j  also  Sckio,  43,  42;  also  Fogg, 

2,  334.— Ann,  Chim.  Pkys.  29, 184;  34,  100;  35,  293,  and  344. 
Van  Dyk.    JSeperi.  21,  223. 

lodcyan,  Cyanwrt  Sloit. — ^Discoyered  by  H.  Davy  ia  1816. 

Formation.    By  tritoiating  iodine  with  cyanide  of  mercury  (H.  Davy) 
or  cyanide  of  olyer  (Wohler); 

C«NHg  +  21  -  C»NI  +  Hgl. 

The  reaction  is  mnch  accelerated  by  heat.  The  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  moisture  likewise  accelerates  the  formation  of  the  iodide  of 
cyanogen.  (Semllas.)  A  mixture  of  2  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury  and  1  pt 
iodine  heated  in  a  strong  sealed  elaaa  tube,  yields  iodide  of  cyanogen, 
whose  crystals  fill  np  the  tabe,  and  liquid  cyanogen  [proceeding  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  excess  of  mercuric  cyanide  by  the  heat]  containing 
in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  which  gires  it  a  red  colour,  but  no 
iodide  of  cyanogen.  (SeruUas.)  Iodide  of  cyanogen  is  not  obtained  by 
heating  iodine  in  cyanogen  gas;  it  appears  indeed  to  be  formed  only  by 
Bubstitation. 

Freparatian.  1.  A  mixture  of  iodine  and  cyanide  of  mercury  is 
heated,  and  the  yapour  of  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  condensed  in  a  cooler 
part  of  the  apparatus. — It  is  usual  to  take,  according  to  SeruUas's  recom- 
mendation, 2  pts.  of  mercuric  cyanide  to  1  pt.  of  iodine;  but  as  both 
these  substances  haye  the  same  atomic  weight,  yiz.  12*6,  and  moreoyer 
1  At.  of  the  former  requires  2  At.  of  the  latter,  the  proportion  by  weight 
should  be,  on  the  contrary,  1  pt.  of  mercuric  cyanide  to  2  pts.  of  iodine, 
or  somewhat  less,  so  that  the  sublimate  may  not  be  contaminated  by  free 
iodine.  (Gm.)  —  a.  2  pts.  of  cyanide  of  mercury  are  mixed  with  1  pt.  of 
iodine,  yery  intimately,  but  quickly,  to  preyent  loss  by  yolatilization, 
and  the  mixture  gradually  and  gently  heated,  either  in  a  retort  proyided 
with  a  receiyer,  or  in  a  wide-necked  flask,  the  month  of  which  passes 
under  a  bell-jar  partly  closed  with  a  dass  plate;  or  the  mixture  is  heated 
in  a  small  porcelain  dish  till  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  begins  to  yolatilize, 
the  dish  then  pLiced  upon  a  large  glass  plate,  and  coyered  with  a  bell-i9>r; 
in  the  course  of  15  minutes,  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  sublimes  on  the  sides 
of  the  jar  in  large  white  flocks.  (Semllas.)  —  6.  Van  Dyk  places  oyer  the 
wide-necked  flask  in  which  the  mixture  is  heated,  a  hollow  glass  globe, 
which  he  replaces  by  another  as  soon  as  it  becomes  filled  with  the  subli- 
mate. —  c.  Wackenroder  (iV.  Br,  Arch,  19.  320),  in  order  to  prevent  the 
admixture  of  iodide  of  mercury,  places  the  mixture  in  the  closed  end  of 
a  retort-shaped  tube;  draws  out  the  open  end  to  a  fine  neck;  gradually 
heats  the  mixture  to  135^  in  a  bath  of  concentrated  chloride  of  zinc,  till 
the  open  arm  of  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  needles  of  iodide  of  cyan- 
ogen, which  takes  place  in  a  few  hours;  and  then  doses  it  at  both  endi^. 
—  d*  Mltsoherlid}  {Lekri.)  adds  water  to  the  mixture  of  meicurio  cyanide 
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and  iodine,  and  heats  tbe  liquid  to  the  boiling  point.— -From  the  iodide 
of  mercury,  which  sublimes  with  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  chiefly  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  the  product  may  be  freed  by  a  second  sublimation 
over  the  water-bath  or  in  sunshine,  au  operation  which  takes  a  long  time. 
If  the  iodide  of  cyanogen,  when  supersaturated,  first  with  strong  aqueous 
potash  and  then  with  nitric  acid,  yields  no  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide, 
it  may  be  considered  free  from  that  impurity.  (Serullas.) 

2.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  iodine  and  cyanide  of  silver.  This  pro- 
cess yields  a  purer  product  (Wdhler)  — 134  pts.  (1  At.)  cyanide  of  silver 
require  rather  less  than  252  pts.  (2  At.)  of  iodine. 

8.  Iodine  is  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, in  such  quantity  that  the  solution  may  solidify  in  a  crystalline  mass 
on  cooling,  and  the  solid  mass  is  gently  heated  till  the  iodide  of  cyanogen 
sublimes.     (Liebig,  Chim,  org,  1,  180.) 

Properties.  Long,  white,  very  delicate  needles,  loosely  united  in 
feathers  and  stars.  (Serullas.)  IT  From  its  solution  in  ether  or  abso- 
lute alcohol,  this  compound  crystallizes  in  small  four^sided  tables ;  from  a 
solution  in  spirit  of  80  per  cent.,  in  long  feathery  needles.  (Herzog.  Arch, 
Pharm.  P],  61,  129  ;  Jahresber.  1850,  354.)— IT  Sinks  rapidly  in  oil  of 
vitriol.  Boils  at  a  temperature  considerably  above  100®,  and  volatilizes 
nndecomposed,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Has  a  highly  penetrating 
and  pungent  odour,  of  iodine  and  cyanogen  together;  excites  a  copi- 
ous flow  of  tears ;  has  an  extremely  acrid  taste  (metallic  if  it  is  contami- 
nated with  iodide  of  mercury).  (Serullas.)  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
neutral  towards  turmeric  and  litmus  (Serullas,  Wdhler),  and  does  not 
impart  any  blue  colour  to  starch.  (Wohler).  Exerts  a  very  poisonous 
action,  like  iodine  and  cyanogen  together. 

BeroUaB. 

2  0  12    ....      7-89 

N  14    ....      9-21 

I    126    ....    82-90    ........    80-66 


CNI 152    ....  100-00 

Decompositions,  1.  Iodide  of  cyanogen  thrown  upon  red-hot  coals 
(Serullas),  or  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Wohler),  gives  off  violet 
yaponrs  of  iodine.  Even  its  aqueous  solution  when  kept  for  some  time, 
imparts  a  pale  violet  colour  to  the  superincumbent  air  (Serullas). — Oil  of 
vitriol  decomposes  iodide  of  cyanogen  very  slowly,  acquiring  thereby  a 
red  colour,  and  precipitating  iodine  (Serullas)  ;  according  to  Herzog,  the 
decomposition  does  not  take  place  without  the  aid  of  heat.  —  3.  Sulphu- 
rous acid  gas  exerts  no  action  on  iodide  of  cyanogen ;  but  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  forms  with  it  (water  being  decomposed)  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  iodine,  which  last  substance,  by  the  further  action 
01  the  sulphurous  acid  3rields  hydriodic  and  sulphuric  acids.    (Serullas)  : 

Cyl  +  HO  +  SO*  -  S0»  +  HCy  +  I; 
and: 

Cyl  +  2H0  +  2S0«  =  280»  +  HCy  +  HI. 

Part  of  the  iodide  of  c3ranogen,  however,  appears  to  remain  nndecom- 
posed :  for,  according  to  Serullas,  the  liqiuid,  when  freed  by  boiling  from 
hydrocyanic  and  hydriodic  acids,  and  neated  first  with  potash,  then 
with  green  vitriol,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  green  pre- 
cipitate :  —  4.  EydroMoric  acid  decomposes  iodide  of  cyanogen,  yielding 
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liydrocyanic  acid  and  iodine  (Serallas).  The  reaction  in  this  case  is  by 
no  means  evident ;  according  to  Wbbler^  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  exert 
any  decomposing  action  upon  iodide  of  cyanogen  ;  according  to  Herzog, 
the  decomposition  does  not  take  place  without  the  aid  of  heat.  —  5.  Hy- 
drosulphurie  acid  gas,  in  the  absence  of  water,  converts  iodide  of  cyano- 
gen into  hydriodio  acid  and  black  iodide  of  sulphur ;  in  presence  of  water, 
the  products  are  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydriodic  acid,  and  a  precipitate  of 
sulphur : 

Cyl  +  HS  =  HCy  +  81; 
and: 

Cyl  +  2HS  «  HCy  4-  HI  +  2S. 

6.  Iodide  of  cyanogen  dissolves  in  Oatutic  potash,  forming  cyanide  of 
potassium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  perhaps  also  iodate  of  potash 
(Serullas).   Probably  thus : 

SCyl  +  6K0  «  3KCy  +  2KI  +  KO,IO». 

Hence  the  alcoholic  solution  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  starch  when  mixed 
with  an  acid,  and  yields  prussian  blue  on  being  mixed  with  a  ferroso- 
ferric  salt,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (W&hler.)  Serullas  obtained 
a  green  precipitate  instead  of  prussian  blue. — According  to  a  late  obser- 
vation of  Serullas  (Ann.  Ckim.  Phys,  35,  345),  cjranate  of  potash  appears 
to  be  formed  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  potash  to  aqueous  iodide  of 
cyanogen ;  for  the  mixture,  when  supersaturated  with  an  acid,  gives  off  car- 
bonic acid,  and  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  ammonia.  —  7.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  iodide  of  cyanogen  mixed,  first  with  potash,  theu  with  green 
vitriol,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  first  with  green  vitriol,  then  with 
potash,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  green  precipitate 
(Serullas).  This  reaction  distinguishes  iodide  of  cyanogen  from  the  bro- 
mide and  chloride,  which  yield  the  green  precipitate  in  the  latter  case 
only.  —  8.  Phosphorus  melts  in  contact  with  iodide  of  cyanogen,  and 
yields  iodide  of  phosphorus,  often  with  emission  of  light  and  heat;  the 
cjranogen  is  probably  set  free  in  this  reaction  (Wohler,  Dyk).  Similarly, 
powdered  Antimony  heated  with  iodide  of  cyanogen,  decomposes  it  with 
noise,  and  forms  iodide  of  antimony;  and  Mercury  agitated  with  aqueous 
iodide  of  cyanogen,  liberates  the  cyanooen,  and  is  converted  into  iodide 
of  mercuiT,  exhibiting  first  a  yellow  and  then  a  red  colour.  (Wbhler.) 

Dry  chlorine  gas  and  nitric  acid  do  not  decompose  iodide  of  cyanogen. 
(Serulus.) 

ComhiTiations,  Iodide  of  Cyanogen  absorbs  Water  of  Orystallization, 
(Serullas.) — It  dissolves  readily  in  water;  the  colourless  solution  has  the 
teste  and  smell  of  the  compound  itself,  and  does  not  act  on  heavy  metallic 
salts,  not  precipitating  a  solution  of  silver  for  example  ( W5hler,  Serullas), 
or  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  gold,  or  platinum.  (Herzog.) 

f  Iodine  containing  iodide  of  cyanogen  forms,  with  water  and  metallic  iron,  a 
liqnid  containing  ferrona  cyanide  aa  well  aa  ferrous  iodide;  carbonate  of  potaah  added  to 
this  liquid,  throws  down  all  the  cyanogen  in  combination  with  the  iron ;  so  that  iodide 
of  potassium  thus  prepared  ia  free  from  cyanide,  even  if  the  iodine  used  contains  iodide 
of  cyanogen.  (Herzog.)  f 

Iodide  of  cyanogen  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  aqueous 
Stdphurie,  Nitric,  or  Hydrochloric  acid,  forming  colourless  solutions. 
(Wbhler,  Van  Dyk.) 

It  unites  with  Ammonia.  (Bineau.) 

It  dissolves  in  Alcohol  more  freely  than  in  water  (Serullas),  still  more 
readily  in  Ether  and  in  VoUxtiU  (HU^  such  as  oil  of  turpentine  (Van 
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Wetter,  forming  cr3r6tals,  which  remain  solid  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  dry  compound. — It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  iodide. 
(Serullas.) — With  Ammonia.  (Bineau.) — More  soluble  than  the  iodide  in 
Alcohol,  (Serullas.) 


Ammonio-bromide  of  Cyanogen. 

a.  Liquid.  6NH',CjBr. — ^Bromide  of  cyanogen  absorbs  ammoniacal 
gas  very  rapidly  at  firsts  then  more  and  more  slowly,  so  that  the  complete 
saturation  takes  a  very  long  time.  The  crystals  of  b,  which  form  at  first, 
are  hereby  conyerted  into  a  colourless  liquid,  which  smells  strongly  of 
ammonia,  boils  by  the  mere  heat  of  the  hand,  and  is  quickly  deprived  of 
4  AL  ammonia,  either  by  heat  or  by  exposure  to  the  air,  being  thereby 
conyerted  into  the  following  solid  compound  (Bineau): 

b.  Solid.  2NH',CyBr. — Remains  in  the  form  of  colourless  needlecf, 
after  the  compound  a  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  or  as  a  white  powder 
when  a  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  very 
pungent  taste,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air.  Fuses  helow  tk  red  heat,  giving 
off  ammonia  with  ebullition,  yielding  a  sublimate  of  hydrobromate  of 
ammonia,  and  when  heated  to  redness,  leaves  mellon: 

3(2NH»,C»NBr)  =  2NH»  +  3NH<Br  +  CN*. 

Nitric  acid  sets  bromine  free  from  it. — Oil  of  vitriol  eliminates  hydro- 
bromio  acid  gas,  mixed  with  vapours  of  hromine.^^JSydrochloric  add 
dissolves  it  without  evolution  of  gas. — Water  dissolves  it  readily,  forming 
a  liquid  which  throws  down  bromide  of  silver  from  a  silver-solution,  but 
yet  does  not  contain  hydrobromate  and  cyanate  of  ammonia;  for  by 
evaporation  it  yields  crystals,  which,  when  heated  to  redness,  leave 
mellon.  (Bineau,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  67,  239;  70,  257.) 

(a).  Liquid.  Bineau.  (Z*).  Solid.  Bineaa. 

6  NH»  102  ....  49-04  485  2  NH» 34  ....  2428  24*) 

CyBr 106  ....  50-96  51*5  CyBr    106  ....  75*72  75*1 


6NH»,CyBr    208  ....lOO'OO  lOO'O  2NH»,CyBr....  140  ....lOO'OO  1000 

According  to  Cloez  &  Cannizzaro  (Compt,  rend,  82,  62),  the  substance 
just  described  is  a  mixture  of  hydrobromate  of  ammonia  with  Cyanamide 
Cy,H»N  (vid.  p.  145). 


Secondary  Nvdefua.    C'NCl. 

VolatUe  Chloride  of  Cyanogen.   C»NCl. 

Berthollet.     Ann.  Chim.  1,  85. 

Gat-Lusbac.    Ann.   Chim.   Q5y   200;  also  Schw.   16^  55',  also  OUb. 

53,  168. 
Serullas.    Ann.  Chim.  JPhye.  ^5,  291,  and  387;  also  N.  Tr.  16,  1,  213; 

abstr.  Fogg.  11,  87. — J.  Chim.  mid,  7,  129;  also  Pogg.  21,  495. 
WuRTz.     Compt.  rend.   24,   487 ;  Ann.  Fharm.   64,  807 ;  Jahretber. 

1847—8,  475. — Further  and  more  fully:  Ann.  Fliarm.  79,  280; 

Jahre8be9\  1851,  877. 
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Chlorure  de  Gyanogkne  gaiteux;  ProtocMorure  de  Gyanogine;  Flilssiges 
Chlorcyan,  (Wartz.) — Berthollet,  by  bringing  chlorine  in  contact  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  obtained  a  peculiar  substance,  which  he  regarded  as 
oxidized  prtbssic  acid,  Gay-Lussac  succeeded  in  preparing  chloride  of 
cyanogen  in  the  state  of  gas,  though  mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
examined  many  of  its  chemical  relations.  Serullas  obtained  it  in  the  pure 
state,  and  investigated  it  more  exactly.  More  recently  Wurtz  has 
obtained  an  extremely  volatile  liquid,  having  the  same  composition  as  the 
gas,  and  resembling  it  in  most  of  its  properties. 

FormcUion. — 1.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  moist  cyanide  of 
mercury  in  the  dark,  and  at  a  rather  low  temperature: 

HgCy  +  2a  =  HgCl  +  CyCL 

In  abont  8  hours  the  chlorine  gas  is  completely  converted  into  an  equal 
volume  of  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen.  But  by  the  action  of  light,  or  of 
a  temperature  of  30—40%  sal-ammoniac  and  traces  of  carbonic  acid  (and 
a  yellow  oil)  are  obtained,  instead  of  chloride  of  cyanogen.  The  action  of 
chlorine  is  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat;  if  therefore  the  moist 
cyanide  of  mercury  be  introduced  into  bottles  filled  with  chlorine,  and 
eontainine  more  than  3  litres,  the  temperature  may  rise  high  enough  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  chloride  of  cyanogen.  (Serullas.)  In  the  com- 
plete absence  of  water,  chlorine  gas  does  not  act  upon  cyanide  of  mercury 
m  the  dark;  but  on  exposure  to  light,  a  yellow  oil  is  formed.  (Gay- 
Lussac;  Serullas.) — 2.  Bypassing  chlorine  through  hydrated  hydrocyanic 
acid.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

Preparation. — (a.)  Of  the  gas, — Cyanide  of  mercury  moistened  with 
water,  but  not  dissolved  in  it,  is  introduced  into  two  bottles  of  a  capacity 
not  exceeding  3  litres,  well  closed  with  glass  stoppers,  and  filled  with 
chlorine  gas,  the  proportion  of  cyanide  of  mercury  being  about  5  grammes 
to  each  litre  of  chlorine;  the  bottles  are  left  for  24  hours  in  the  dark,  till 
in  fact  the  chlorine  has  lost  its  yellow  colour;  then  cooled  by  immersion 
in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  producing  a  temperature  at  least  as  low  as 
—  18°,  till  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  solidifies  in  crystals;  100 
fframmes  of  water  poured  into  each  bottle;  the  resulting  solution  poured 
from  all  the  bottles  into  a  long-necked  flask,  which  it  must  nearly  fill ; 
and  this  flask  connected  by  a  bent  tube  with  a  two-mouthed  bottle  con- 
taining chloride  of  calcium,  so  that  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  may 
pass  from  its  second  mouth  through  a  second  bent  tube  into  a  bottle  sur- 
rounded with  a  freezing  mixture.  If  now  the  aqueous  solution  in  the 
flask  be  warmed,  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  collects  in  the  crystalline  form 
in  the  last  bottle,  which  must  then  be  closed  very  tight  with  a  glass 
stopper.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  crystals  in  the  bottle  melt,  and 
are  converted  into  gas.  If  however  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bottle  while  it  is  immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture,  and 
it  be  then  taken  out,  still  well  closed,  two  layers  are  found  in  it,  the  upper 
of  which  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  cvnanogen,  and  the  lower 
probably  a  hydrate  of  that  compound.  (Serullas.) 

Methods  of  preparation  formerly  recommended  by  Serullas: — 1.  The 
same  as  above,  excepting  that  the  chlorine  bottles  contain  only  1  litre. 
As  soon  as  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  has  condensed  in  the  freezing 
miztare,  chloride  of  calcium  is  introduced  into  each  bottle  to  withdraw 
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the  water,  bnt  in  small  qnantities^  so  as  not  to  eanse  any  peroeptible  rise 
of  temperature.  The  bottles,  well  closed,  are  then  taken  oat  of  the 
freezing  mixture;  exposed  for  three  days  to  a  medium  temperature,  so  that 
the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  may  be  completely  dehydrated ;  and  again 
immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture^  in  which  some  bottles  containing 
mercury  are  likewise  immersed.  As  soon  as  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  is 
completely  solidified,  the  bottles  containing  it  are  completely  filled 
with  the  cooled  mercury,  in  order  to  expel  the  air,  and  perhaps  otber 
foreign  ffases;  they  are  then  fitted,  one  after  the  other,  with  a  gas-delivery 
tube;  taken  out  of  the  freezing  mixture,  and  heated  by  red-hot  coals,  held 
at  some  distance,  because  mere  warming  by  the  external  air  would  be  too 
slow.  Violent  ebullition  then  takes  place ;  the  air  in  the  tube  is  first 
allowed  to  escape;  and  then  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  collected 
oyer  mercury. — 2.  Since  the  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  obtained  in 
preparing  the  abore-mentioned  yellow  oil  (oil  of  chloride  of  cyanogen) 
from  aqueous  cyanide  of  mercury  and  chlorine  in  sunshine,  also  contains 
chloride  of  cyanogen,  that  compound  may  be  evolyed  from  it  in  the 
gaseous  state  by  heating  the  solution  in  a  flask;  the  gas  may  then  be  passed 
through  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  marble,  and  chloride  of 
calcium  again,  to  free  it  from  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  lastly, 
through  a  tube  bent  downwards  into  a  bottle  surrounded  with  a  freezing 
mixture,  in  which  the  gas  solidifies  in  crystals.  (Serullas.) 

IT  Wbhler  (Ann.  Pharm,  IS,  219)  passes  chlorine  into  a  saturated 
solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  to  which  an  excess  of  the  salt  in  fine 
powder  has  been  added,  continuing  the  passage  of  the  gas  till  the  solution 
IS  completely  saturated  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  filled  with  the 
gas.  The  vessel  is  then  closed  and  left  in  the  dark,  till  after  repeated 
agitation  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  absorbed,  or  the  whole  of  the  cyanide 
of  mercury  dissolved.  To  removing  any  remaining  excess  of  chlorine, 
the  solution  is  shaken  up  with  mercury.  It  is  then  heated  in  a  flask, 
which  is  connected  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  a  conducting  tube, 
and  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  condensed,  as  in  the  process  last 
described.  H 

The  extremely  poisonoits  action  of  the  ffa$eou8  eklortde  of  cyanogen 
renders  it  necessary  in  all  these  processes  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  pre- 
vent its  escape  into  the  air  and  consequent  inhalation.  (Serullas.)  [For 
this  reason,  a  freezing  mixture  made  with  chloride  of  calcium  is  preferable 
to  the  ordinary  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.] 

Gay-Lussao  passed  chlorine  gas  through  aqueous  prussie  acid,  till  it 
began  to  decolorize  tincture  of  indiffo;  then  removed  the  excess  of  chlorine 
by  agitation  with  mercury;  and  evolved  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen^- 
which  however  was  contaminated  with  carbonic  acid — by  moderately 
heating  the  solution. 

%  when  chlorine  gas  is  slowly  passed  into  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid 
cooled  to  0°,  the  liquid  after  a  while  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
lighter  of  which  is  a  compound  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  with  hydrocyanic 
acid,  2CyCl,HCy.  (p.  144.")  If  the  stream  of  chlorine  be  too  rapid, 
part  of  this  product  is  earned  over  with  it,  and  may  be  condensed  in  a 
receiver.  From  this  compound  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  may  be  obtained, 
by  mixing  it,  after  separation  from  the  heavier  stratum,  with  ice-cold 
water,  and  treating  it  with  mercuric  oxide,  taking  care  to  cool  the  vessel 
well,  as  otherwise  the  oxide  may  be  reduced.  Chloride  of  calcium  is  then 
added,  the  liquid  distilled,  and  the  vapour  passed  through  a  tube  con- 
taining chloride  of  calcium  into  a  flask  cooled  to  0^     The  cliloride  of 
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cyanogen  tben  condenses  in  the  fonn  of  a  colourless  liqnid,  heavier  than 
vater.  (Wnrta,  Ann.  Pharm.  79,  280.)  % 

Properties.  The  eoniponnd  obtained  by  Sernllas  crystallizes  at  —18^ 
in  long  transparent  needles,  sometimes  united  in  hard,  brittle  masses. 
Between  -^15^  and  —  12°,  it  melts  to  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid, 
which  retains  its  liquid  form  at  +  20°  under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres, 
or  when  sealed  up  in  a  strong  glass  tube.  But  at  ordinary  temperatures 
it  boils  at  —  1 2"'.  (Serullas.)  —  IT.  Wurtz's  compound,  on  the  contrary, 
crystallizes  between  —  5  and  —  6°;  and  boils  at  +  15  5^;  between  those 
temperatures,  it  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile,  and  highly  pungent  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  therein. IT  —  The  gas  (which 
is  colourless,  according  to  Gay-Lussac)  has  an  insupportable  odour,  excites 
a  very  copious  flow  of  tears  (likewise  according  to  Gay-Lussac),  and 
produces  violent  smarting  on  sore  parts  of  the  skin.  Less  than  1^  grain 
given  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution  to  a  rabbit,  kills  it  instantlv.  The 
finis  and  its  aqueous  solution  are  neutral  to  turmeric  and  litmus.  (^ruUas.) 
Cray-Lussac's  gas  reddens  litmus,  probably  because  it  is  contaminated 
with  carbonic  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Decomposition*,  1.  Volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  changes  sponta* 
neously  into  fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen.  (Liebiff,  Chim.  org.  1,  178.)  — 
IT  The  liquid  chloride  of  cyanogen  obtained  by  W urtz  may  be  kept  for 
years  witnout  alteration.  If,  however,  an  excess  of  chlorine  be  passed 
into  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  yellow  liquid  which  separates  be 
merely  distilled,  without  previous  washing  or  treatment  with  mercuric 
oxide,  an  impure  product  is  obtained,  which  readily  changes  to  the  solid 
chloride j  so  likewise  does  the  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  dry  cyanide  of  mercury.  But  both  these  products, 
when  washed  with  water,  which  removes  the  excess  of  chlorine,  and 
perhaps  also  a  small  quantity  of  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  lose  the  pro- 
perty of  changing  to  the  solid  compound.  (Wurtz.)  %  —  2.  The  ffas 
mixed  with  oxygen  cannot  be  set  on  lire  by  the  electric  spark,  unless 
hydrogen  be  likewise  added;  in  this  case,  a  cfoud  is  formed,  with  violent 
detonation  and  a  bluish  white  light,  1  vol.  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen 
producing  1  voL  caxbonic  acid,  and  liberating  \  vol.  nitros^en.  (Gay- 
Lussac.)  —  3.  Moist  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  absorbed  by  aqueous 
potash,  or  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  mixed  with  potash, 
gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid,  and  a  solution  is  formed  containing  ammonia  (Gay-Lussac, 
Serullas) : 

OWa  +  4H0  -  2C0«  +  NH'  +  HCL 

4.  Aqueous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  mixed,  first  with  green  vitriol,  then 
with  potash,  and  then  with  an  acid,  yields  a  green  precipitate.  (Gay- 
Lussac.)  But  this  precipitate  is  not  produced,  if  the  potash  be  added  first, 
then  the  iron-salt,  and  then  the  acia;  hence  the  mere  union  with  potash 
must  produce  a  change  in  the  compound,  although  no  ammonia  is  thereby 
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formed.  (Gay-Lussao,  Serullas.)  —  5.  Two  Tolames  of  gaseoas  chloride 
of  cyanogen  passed  over  heated  antimony,  yield  chloride  of  antimony 
and  1  vol.  cyanogen  gas.  —  6.  Potassium  heated  in  the  ^s,  emits  a 
feeble  light,  absorbs  a  quantity  of  the  gas  equal  in  volume  to  the  hydrogen 
which  it  would  evolve  in  contact  with  water,  and  is  converted  into  a 
dingy  yellow  mass,  probably  consisting  of  chloride  and  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium; inasmuch  as  its  solution,  when  neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  yields 
a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  forms  prussian  blue  with 
iron-salts. 

Comhinations.  •—  With  Water,  a.  Chloride  of  cyanogen  absorbs 
water  of  crystallization,  and  in  the  hydrated  state  remains  solid  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  when  pure.  (Serullas.)  According  to  a  more  recent 
statement  of  Serullas,  on  the  contrary,  {J.  Chim.  mid,  7,  129),  a  small 

?[uantity  of  water  forms  with  chloride  of  cyanogen  a  liouid  hydrate 
p.  142;.  —  6.  Chloride  of  cyanogen  dissolves  very  readily  in  water, 
1  vol.  water  at  20°  and  under  the  ordinary  pressure  absorbs  25  vol.  of 
the  gas.  The  solution  may  be  kept  without  alteration,  and  when  boiled, 
gives  off  the  gas  in  its  original  state.  (Serullas.)  It  does  not  preci- 
pitate silver-solution.  (Gay-Lussac.)  The  liquid  compound  obtained  by 
Wurtz  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

1  vol.  alcohol  at  20^  absorbs  very  quickly  100  vol.  gaseons  chloride 
of  cyanogen,  and  1  vol.  ether  absorbs  50  vol.  (Serullas.) 

IT  Htdroctanatb  op  Chloridb  op  Cyanogen.  2CyCl,HCy. — 
Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid. — Pre- 
parcUion.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  cold  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  con- 
tained in  a  retort,  to  the  neck  of  which  is  adapted  a  tube  bent  at  right 
angles,  and  passing  into  a  receiver  containing  water  cooled  to  0°.  Two 
liquids  then  collect  in  the  receiver,  the  lower  of  which  is  watery,  and 
the  upper  a  liquid  smelling  strongly  of  chloride  of  cyanogen.  The  latter, 
whicn  is  the  double  chloride,  may  be  separated  by  decantation,  agitated 
with  water  at  0%  and  then  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium.  (Wurtz.) 

Colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water;  solidifies  only  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether;  boils  at  about  20^. 
Smells  like  chloride  of  cyanogen.  It  is  inflammable,  and  bums  in  the 
air  with  a  violet  flame.  (Wurtz.) 

This  liquid  may  be  kept  for  years  without  exhibiting  any  change  of 

colour  or  separation  of  crystals.     In  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  it  is 

quickly  converted  into  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  CyKn',  which  settles 

on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  large,  well-developed  crystals.     Bromine 

rapidly  converts  it  into  a  semi-solid  mass,  which,  when  gently  heated, 

gives  off  bromide  of  cyanogen,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  yields  solid 

chloride  of  cyanogen.     Mercuric  oxide  decomposes  it,  yielding  liquid 

chloride  of  cyanogen  {vid,  sup,)  (A.  Wurtz,  Ann,  Fharm.  79,  280;  abstr. 

Jdhresher.  1851,  377.) 

Wturti. 
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The  di£ferenoei  in  the  analytical  results  ahow  that  the  oompouod  is  not  very  stable* 
(Wurtz.) 
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Ammonio-chloride  of  Cyanogen.  —  2NH^^CNC1.  In  whatever  pro- 
portion gaseons  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  ammoniacal  gas  maj  be  mixed, 
they  always  combine  in  the  ratio  of  I  vol.  chloride  of  cyanogen  to 
rather  more  than  2  vol.  ammoniacal  gas,  and  form  white,  inodoroos, 
crystalline  grains,  which  redden  litmus.  These  crystals  fose  when 
heated,  give  off  ammonia  with  slight  decrepitation,  then  sal-ammonia, 
and  leave  mellon: 

3(2NH»,C»NC1)  =  2  NH«  +  3NH<a  +  CN*. 

rom  the  composition  of  this  substance  we  might  suppose  that  it  would 
be  decomposed  by  water,  and  form  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  and 
cyanate  of  ammonia;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case;  for  the  solution, 
either  in  cold  or  in  boiling  water,  exhibits  neither  the  reactions  of  cyanate 
of  ammonia  nor  those  of  urea,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  white  crystal- 
ine  mass,  which,  like  the  original  compound,  leaves  mellon  when  heated. 
Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  the  compound  rapidly,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  free  from  carbonic  acid;  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  slowly, 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  and  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  chlorine  and  hyponitric  acid.  Potash  separates  ammonia 
from  it.  Hydrochloric  acid,  whether  in  the  gaseous  state  or  dissolved  in 
water,  exerts  no  action  upon  it.  (Bineau,  Ann  Ghim.  Fhys,  67,  236; 
70,  251.) 

If  Cyanamiie,  —  Cy,NH'.  According  to  Cloez  &  Cannizzaro  (CompL 
rend.  32,  62;  Instit.  1851,  18;  Ann.  Fharm.  78,  228;  JaJiresber.  1851, 
382),  the  substance  just  described  is  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  an 
amide  of  cyanogen  C*H'N'=Cy,NH*: 

CyCl  +  2NH8  =  NH^Cl  +  Cy,NH«. 

To  obtain  this  amidogen-compound  in  the  separate  state,  gaseous  chloride 
of  cyanogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas  in  anhydrous  ether; 
chloride  of  ammonium  then  separates  out,  and  on  distilling  the  filtrate  in 
the  water-bath,  pure  cyan  amide  remains  behind.  This  compound  is  white, 
crystalline,  melts  at  40°,  but  may  be  kept  in  the  fluid  state  at  much 
lower  temperatures;  under  these  circumstances,  however,  it  solidifies 
instantly  on  being  touched  with  any  solid  body,  such  as  a  glass  rod.  At 
150*',  it  suddenly  assumes  the  solid  form,  with  great  evolution  of  heat. 
The  solid  body  thus  formed  has  the  same  composition  as  cvanamide;  but 
its  properties  agree  exactly  with  those  of  Melamine,  which  substance 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  amide  of  cyanuric  acid,  Cyanuramide, 
or  Cyanuramine,  formed  by  the  union  of  3  At.  cvanamide  into  one.  — 
Cyanamide  undergoes  no  alteration  in  dry  air.  it  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  but  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  nearly  insoluble  residue, 
probably  cyanuramide.  Cyanamide  dissolves  without  decomposition  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  alkalis  decompose  it.  With  some  acids,  nitric  acid,  for 
example,  it  forms  crystallizable  compounds.  A  small  (quantity  of  nitric 
acid  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  cyanamide,  forms  nitrate  of  urea. 

Chloride  of  cyanogen  acts  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  compound 
ammonias;  thus,  with  methylamine,  C*H*N,  it  forms  CyanoTnethylamide, 
Cy,C*H*N;  with  ethylamine,  C*H''N:  Oyanethylamide,  Cy,C*H«N;  and 
with  amylamine,  C^^H^'N:  Cyanamykmide,  Cy,C*<^H"N.  A  similar 
action  is  exerted  by  bromide  and  iodide  of  cyanogen,  (Cloez  &  Can- 
nizzaro.) 

VOL.  vm.  L 
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Chloridb  of  Ctakoqek  and  TiTAif um.  >-^  SFiCl'yO^Cl.  Qaseous 
chloride  of  cyanogen  acta  instantly  and  with  great  erolution  of  heat  on* 
bichloride  of  titanium,  converting  it  into  a  bulky  yellow,  crystalline 
niaes,  which  must  be  shaken  np  and  heated  gently,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  completely  saturated  with  the  chloride  of  cyanogen. 

Lemon-yellow,  very  volatile;  begins  to  rolatilixe  considerably  below 
100"^,  subliming  in  clear  lemon -yellow  crystals,  which  appear  to  be 
rhombic  octohedrons.  It  fumes  very  strongly  in  damp  air,  quickly 
becoming  milk-white,  and  exhaling  the  odour  of  chloride  of  cyanogen. 
Water  dissolves  it,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  chlo- 
ride of  cyanogen,  forming  a  clear  solution.  It  dissolves  without  altera^ 
tion  in  warm  bichloride  of  titanium,  sepamting  out  again  in  crystals  on 
cooling.  It  absorbs  ammonia  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  forming 
with  it  an  orange>red  compound,  which  also  turns  white  in  moist  air, 
and  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  partial  separation  of  titanic  acid. 
(Wohler,  Ann.  Pharm.  73,  219;  Pogg.  79,  897;  J.  pr,  Chem.  60,  233; 
Pharm.  Centr.  IS50,  81;  N.  Ann.  Ohim.  Fhy%.  29,  182;  Itim^.  1860; 
Jahresber.  1849,  26G;  1860,  366.) 

Wdhlen 

2TiCP 189-6    ....     75-54     75-89 

CyCl 61-4     ....     24-46 

2TiCP,CyCl 251-0    ....  100-00 

Chloride  of  cyanogen  does  not  appear  to  form  a  similar  compound  with  bichloride  of 
tin.  (Wbhler.) 

Chloride  op  Cyakooen  And  Antimony.  —  SbCP,CyCl.  When 
gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  passed  over  pentachloride  of  antimony, 
the  latter  becomes  slightly  heated,  turbid,  and  gradually  filled  with  deli- 
cate crystals.  After  saturation,  the  compound  forms  a  white  crystalline 
massk  When  heated,  only  a  portion  of  it  sublimes  undecomposed,  the 
greater  part  giving  up  its  chloride  of  cyanogen.  Water  decomposes 
it  instantly.  —  It  absorbs  ammonia,  with  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a 
yellow,  pulverulent  body.  (L.  Klein,  Ann.  Fharm.  74,  87.) 

Klein. 

SbCl* 306-0    ....     83-29    85-94 

CyCl 61-4     ....     16-71     1406 


SbCl«,CyCl  367-4     ....  100-00    100-00 

2*785  ffrm.  pentachloride  of  antimony  absorbed  0*466  grm.  chloride  of  cyanogen, 
corresponding  to  14*06  p.  c.    The  saturation  was  doubtless  incomplete.  (Klein.) 

Cdloridb  op  Cyanogen  and  Iron.  —  PeCl*,CyCP.  Sublimed  ses- 
quiohloride  of  iron  absorbs  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  with  evolution 
of  heat,  fusing  with  it  into  a  black  mass ;  the  compound  was  not,  how- 
ever, obtained  in  a  complete  state  of  saturation.  When  heated,  it  fuses, 
swells  up,  and  gives  oJQT  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  ;-«-it  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  this  decomposition  likewise  yields  solid  chloride  of  cyano- 
gen sublimed  in  crystals.  (Klein.)  T 
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Doubtful  Ccmp(mnd$^ 
Cyanide  of  Phoipkorru. 

a.  Cjanogen  liqaefied  by  stroDg  pressare  dissol7es  phosphorns  in  a 
few  days,  probably  converting  it  into  cyanide  of  phosphorns.  (Kemp.) 

b.  When  5  grains  of  phosphorus  are  carefully  heated  with  20  grains 
of  cyanide -of  mercury,  at  -the.  closed  end  of  a  glass  .tube,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  connected  with  a  small  receiver,  there  is  often  formed-^unless  a 
dangerous  explosion  takes  place — a  white  sublimate  having  a  yerj  pun- 
gent odour  of  phosphorus  and  cyanogen  j  it  evaporates  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  air,  reddens  litmus  strongly  when  moist  but  not  when  dry,  and 
dissolves  completely  in  phosphoric  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  body 
may  be  supersaturated  with  an  indefinite  quantity  of  phospborua^  and 
forms  with  it  a  yellowish  white  powder,  which  takes  fire  spontaneously 
in  the  air,  burning  with  a  dazzling  greenish  white  flame,  a  kind  of  deto- 
nation, and  an  odour  of  phosphorus  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  —  Cyanide  of 

Shosphorus  dissolves  in  water  with  ebullition  and  separation  of  finely 
ivided  phospborus,  forming  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  with  traces  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  tinites  with  potassium  without  any  particular  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  compound  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  forming  a  solution  of  phosphate  and  hydrocyanate 
of  potash  (denedella,  «7.  Pharm.  21,  683;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  IB,  70). 

Oycmide  of  Nitrogen  $ 

When  a  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  chloride  of  nitrogen  placed  under  a 
layer  of  water,  the  chloride  of  nitrogen  loses  its  yellow  colour^  decrepi- 
tates slightly,  and  rapidly  gires  off  gas-bubbles,  which  soon  fill  the 
vessels  with  a  thick  white  fume.  A  piece  of  phosphorus  placed  in  the 
Way  of  the  bubbles  as  they  rise,  or  of  the  fumes,  causes  a  fiery  explosion 
which  bursts  the  vessel.  If  we  endeavour  to  collect  the  gas  by  means  of 
&  gasHlelivBry  tube,  we  obtain  nothing  but  nitrogen,  the  gas  bem^  decom- 
posed  by  the  water )  hence  nothing  but  bubbles  of  nitrogen  is  obtained, 
ftnd  no  white  fumes,  if  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  be  too  dilute; 
bat  if  the  solution  be  too  strong,  or  if  pieces  of  solid  cyanide  of  potassium 
be  used,  explosion  takes  place.  (Millon.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  69, 76.)  —  The 
explosion  of  cyanide  of  nitrogen  is  most  tremendous.  (Marchand^  J,  pr, 
Chem,  19,  5.)  —  Berzelius  (Lehrh,)  suggests  that  the  explosion  maybe  due 
to  undecomposed  chloride  of  nitrogen. 


Cyanoform.    C*HCy*,  f 

Acetate  of  lime  carefully  distilled  with  an  equal  weight  of  pmssian 
blue  or  cyanide  of  mercury,  yields  neither  acetone,  nor  acetic  acid,  nor 
hydrocyanic  acid,  but  a  neutral  distillate  consistins  of  cyanoform  and 
Water,. from  which  pure  cyanoform  may  be  obtained  by  rectification  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  -—  Cyanoform  is  a  colourless,  tolerably  volatile,  neu^ 
tral  liquid,  which  smeUb  like  hydrocyanic  acid  and  tobacco-smoke,  does  not 

L  2 
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take  fire  by  coDtact  vith  tbe  flame  of  a  candle,  and  dissolres  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  (Bonnet,  ItutUtU,  1837,  No.  196,  47;  also  J.  pr, 
Chem.  10,  207.)  —  That  this  compound  is  cyanoform  is  a  mere  supposition 
of  Bonnets;  such  a  compound  ought  to  oe  inflammable*  It  tnerefore 
deserves  further  examination. 


IT  Addenda. 

Compounds  of  Hydrocyanic  Add  with  MetaUic  Chlorides^ 

Hydrocyanate  of  Titanic  Chloride,  —  TiCP,HCy.  When  anhydrous 
prussic  acid  is  poured  into  bichloride  of  titanium,  combination  takes  place, 
attended  with  rise  of  temperature  and  ebullition  (on  which  account  the 
substances  must  be  cooled  to  0^  before  mixing,  or  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
must  be  passed  in  the  form  of  gas  into  the  titanic  chloride),  and  forma- 
tion of  a  yellow  pulverulent  mass;  the  excess  of  prussic  acid  is  then  dia- 
tilled  off,  and  the  compound  sublimed  by  careful  heating.  It  is  very 
volatile,  subliming  below  100^,  in  the  form  of  clear,  shining,  lemon -yellow 
crystals  (rhombic  pyramids  and  combinations  thereof),  which  if  rapidly 
sublimed,  unite  into  a  coherent  mass.  It  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  smells 
strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  quickly  turns  white,  and  deliquesces  to  a 
clear  viscid  solution.  Water  dissolves  it,  with  rise  of  temperature,  and 
forms  a  clear  solution  ;  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  small,  gaseous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  given  off  as  the  substance  dissolves.  It  is  not  altered  by 
sublimation  in  chlorine  gas.  When  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  glass  tube,  it  covers  the  tube  with  oopper-coloured  nitride  of  titanium 
mixed  with  charcoal.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Pharm.  73,  226.) 

Wohler. 

TiCl«  94-8    ....    77-86    77*67 

HCy    27-0     ....     22-14 

TiCP,HCy  121-8    ....  100-00 

Hydrocyanate  of  Antimonic  Chloride.  —  SbCl*,3HCy.  When  the 
vapour  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  pentachlo* 
ride  of  antimony,  heated  to  30^  this  compound  is  produced  in  the  form  of 
clear  definite  prisms,  which  volatilize  between  70°  and  100%  but  at  the 
same  time  undergo  partial  decomposition,  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  compound  is  deliquescent;  does  not  fume  in  the  air; 
is  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  antimonic  acid,  and  unites 
with  ammonia,  formiug  a  ,brown-red,  pulverulent  mass.  (Klein,  Ann^ 
Pharm.  74,  SG.) 

Klein. 

SbCl» 306    ....    7907    77-74 

8  HCy 81     ....    20-93 

SbCl*,3HCy 387     ....  100-00 

EydrocyanaJte  of  Stannic  Chloride.^-^nC\\HCj,  f  Bichloride  of  tin 
unites  with  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  without  sensible  rise  of  temperature, 
forming  a  solid  crystalline  body ;  if  the  acid  in  the  gaseous  state  be 
passed  through  a  tube  in  which  the  stannic  chloride  is  placed,  so  as 
to  expose  a  large  surface,  the  compound  is  obtained  in  fine  crystals. 
The  crystals  are  colourless,  refract  light  strongly,  and  appear  to  be 
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isomoiphoQB  with  the  corresponding  titanium-compound.  In  a  stream 
of  dry  air,  they  volatalize  as  quickJj  as  anhydrous  pmssic  acid,  becoming 
at  the  same  time  white  and  opaque.  They  are  decomposed  by  water  and 
by  damp  air.  They  unite  with  ammoniacal  gas,  forming  a  white  aub- 
sianoe  which  may  be  sublimed.  No  analysis  was  made  of  this  compound, 
on  account  of  its  great  volatility;  but  it  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the 
titanium-compound  (p.  148).  (Klein,  Ann,  Fharm,  74,  85.) 

Hydrocyanate  of  Ferric  Chloride, — Fe*Cl',2HCy.  Sublimed  ferric 
chloride  and  anhydrous  pmssic  acid  unite,  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  form 
a  brown-red  liquid,  which  soon  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state.  The 
compound  deliquesces  in  the  air,  giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  melts  at 
100  j  and  unites  with  ammonia,  forming  a  greenish  black  powder  which 
dissolves  in  water  with  separation  of  prussian  blue,  and  therefore  con- 
tains protochloride  of  iron.  The  compound,  when  heated,  yields  ferru- 
ginous sal-ammoniac,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  protochloride  of  iron.  (Klein, 
Ann.  Fharm.  74,  87.) 

Klein. 

Fc«Cl»    162-2    ....    75-04    74-23 

2  HCy  540    ....     24-96 

Fe*C]*,2HCy 216  2    ....  10000  f 
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COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  4  AT.  CARBON. 


KLUMENE  SERIES. 


A.    Primary  Series. 

Primary  Nucleus,    Klumene.    C*H*. 

Edm.  Davy.    Heccrds  of  gen.  Sc.  Nor.  1836;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  23,  144; 
also  J,  Pharm.  23,  143. 

The  word  Klumene  is  formed  from  the  letters  of  the  word  Kaliam,  because  the 
primary  nucleus  is  obtained  from  a  potassium-compound.  An  atom  of  this  nucleus 
may  be  supposed  to  contain  4  At.  C  arranged  in  a  square,  with  the  2  At.  H  in  the 
middle,  one  above  and  one  below. 

The  black  mass  which  often  passes  over  with  the  potassiara,  in  the 

preparation  of  that  metal  from  burnt  tartar  and  charcoal  (III,  8),  and 

appears  to  be  a  carbide  of  potassium,  gives  off,  when  immersed  in  water, 

a  peculiar  combustible  gas,  which  is  klumene  gas. 

Vol.         Density. 

4  C 24     .,.,    52-3-1  C-YftRQUr 4     ...     1*6640 

2  H 2     ....       7-69  H.gas 2     ....     0-1386 

C^H2    26     ....  10000  Klumcne-gaa  ....     2     ....     18026 

1     ....     0-9013 

This  gas  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  in  the  air  with  a  flame  as 
bright  as  that  of  defiant  gas.  2  volumes  of  it  mixed  in  a  tube  with 
excess  of  oxygen,  and  inflamed  by  the  electric  spark,  consume  5  vol. 
oxygen,  and  produce,  with  violent  explosion,  4  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas, 
together  with  water.  The  4  vol.  carbon  vapour  in  the  2  vol.  of  the  gas 
consume  4  vol.  oxygen,  and  form  4  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  the  2  vol. 
hydrogen  with  1  vol.  oxygen  form  water.  The  gas,  when  mixed  with 
chlorine,  takes  fire  spontaneously,  even  in  the  dark,  the  combustion 
being  attended  with  explosion,  a  red  flame,  and  deposition  of  charcoal. 

Water  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  this  gas,  and  gives  it  up  again 
unchanged  on  being  heated.  (E.  Davy.) 
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Maleic  Acid-    C*H*o^ 

Lassaiqns.    Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  Hi  93;  also  N.  Tr.  4,  2^  231. 

Pei^ouzE.    Ann,  Chim.  Fhyis.  56,  72;  also  Pogg.  36, 53;  alsoi4?m,  Pharm, 

11,  263;  also  /.  pr,  Chem.  S,  26. 
LiEBia.    Ann,  Pharm.  11,  276. 

Reonault.    Ann,  Chim,  Phy$,  62,  208;  also  Ann,  Pharm,  19,  145. 
Braconmot.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  39,  10;  also  ^,  Tr,  18,  2,  243, 
Ph.  Buchner.    Ann,  Pharm.  49, 57. 

Pyramalic  acid^  Equuetic  acid,  Maleimaure^  Brtndiche  AepftUaure, 
BrenzdpfeUawre^  brenzliche  Vogelbeersaure,  Adde  maMque^  Acide  pyro- 
mcUique,  Acide  pyrosorhique,  Acide  equisetique.  —  Vauquelin  (Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  6,  337;  also  Schvf.  24,  162)  aud  Bracoqnot  (Ann,  Ckim,  Phys.  8, 
149;  also  N,  Tr.  3,  1,  144)  obtained^  bj  the  dry  distillatiou  of  malic  acid, 
first  AH,  aoid  aqueous  distillate,  aud  then  a  ueedle-shaped  sublimate. 
Itassaigne,  iu  1819,  showed  that  the  distillate  contained  a  peculiar  aoid 
(Pjromalio  acid,  or,  according  to  Pelouze,  Maleic  acid),  and  that  the 
needles  consist  of  another  acid,  vIb.,  Fumario  aoid.  Braconnot,  in  1 828, 
discovered  Equisetic  acid  in  Equisetum  fluviatile,  and  Kegnault  showed 
that  this  acid  is  identical  with  maleio  acid.  —  V  Liebig,  however,  (^ffandb, 
d»  Org.  Chem.  272)  considers  the  acid  of  Equisetum  Jluviatile  as  iaentical, 
not  with  maleic,  but  with  Aoonitic  acid,  the  acid  of  AconUum  Napellm; 
and  this  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  Baup,  who  has  lately  (Ann.  Pharm. 
77,  293)  examined  these  acids  more  fuUy,  (Yid.  inf.)  IT 

Sourcei.  In  Equisetum  Jluviatile  and  E.  Umosum  [?]  ii|  combination 
with  magnesia^  potash,  and  lime. 

Formation.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  malic  acid  (VII,  81)  at  200^. 
(Pelouze.) 

Preparation,  1.  From  Equitetumf^^a,  The  Kcently  expressed  and 
filtered  juice  of  Equisetum  Jluviatile  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup ;  the  syrap 
boiled  with  alcohol;  the  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  dissolved  is  water; 
the  phosphoric  aoid  present  in  the  aqueous  solution  precipitated  by  acetate 
of  baryta;  and  afterwards  the  maleic  aoid  by  subacetate  of  lead.  The 
latter  precipitate,  decomposed  by  an  e<juivalent  quantity  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  au  acid  filtrate  which  crystallines  completely  when 
evaporated  to  a  syrup.  On  dissolving  the  crystalline  mass  in  alcohol, 
sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime  remain  behind;  and  the  filtrate,  after 
evaporation  and  cooHng,  yields  crystals  which  still  retain  small  quantities 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  brownish  substance.  To  remove  these  impurities, 
the  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  lead;  the  liquid  filtered 
from  the  slight  brownish  precipitate,  and  then  preoipitated  with  subacetate 
of  lead;  the  resulting  precipitate  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  liquid  filtered  firom  the 
sulphide  of  lead,  which  retains  the  brown  colouring  matter,  and  finally 
evaporated  till  it  crystallizes.  (Braconnot.)  —  6.  The  stems  of  Equisetum 
limx>sum  in  the  flowering  state  are  cut  up,  and  bruised  with  water;  the 
juice  pressed  out,  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  filtered  from  coagulated 
vegetable  albumen;  the  clear,  slightly  acid  filtrate  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  soda;  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by 
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acetate  of  baryta;  the  filtrate  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead;  the  copious  yellowish  precipitate  of  maleate  of  lead  washed,  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  acid 
filtrate  decolorized  by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal ;  the  liquid  again 
filtered,  heated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  then  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  whereby  the  rest  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  thrown  down, 
together  with  carbonate  of  lime;  the  filtrate  containing  the  maleate  of 
ammonia  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  again 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  colourless  filtrate  eraporated 
to  the  crystallizing  yoint ;  the  crystalline  mass  dissolved  in  ether,  which 
leaves  acid  equisetate  of  magnesia  undissolved,  but  quickly  dissolves  the 
acid;  the  ethereal  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  till 
it  crystallizes.  (Regnanlt.) — ^  According  to  Liebig  and  Baup  (iru2.  rap.) 
the  acid  of  the  equisetum  is  not  maleic,  but  aconitic  acid,  and  difiers  from 
maleic  acid  in  several  respects;  thus,  maleic  acid  is  volatile,  equisetic  acid 
not;  the  former  yields  with  potash  a  quadro-acid  salt,  whicn  the  latter 
does  not;  the  two  acids  also  differ  in  solubility  and  crystalline  form.  The 
observations  of  Dessaignes  (pompC.  rend,  31,  432)  likewise  tend  to  the 
same  conclusion.  % 

2.  By  the  dry  dutittation  of  Malic  add.  —  Malic  acid  is  heated  in  a 
capacious  retort  at  a  temperature  quickly  rising  to  200°.  The  acid  is 
contained  in  the  watery  liquid  which  first  passes  over,  and  crystallizes 
when  that  liquid  is  evaporated  and  cooled.  (Lassaigne,  Pelonze.)  If  the 
distillation  takes  place  under  200°,  the  chief  product  is  fumaric  acid. 
The  maleic  acid  does  not  separate  from  the  distillate  till  that  liquid  has 
been  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  (Pelouze.) 

Properties.  Long  colourless  prisms  (Lassaigne) ;  rhomboidal  prisms 
(Pelouze) ;  oblique  rnombic  prisms,  with  octohedral  faces  (Btichner) ; 
needles  united  in  radiated  masses  (Braconnot,  Regnault).  Effloresces 
strongly  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. (BUchner.)  Melts  at  47'5°,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  radiated 
nacreous  mass;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  sublimes  in  long  slender 
needles.  (Lassaigne.)  Melts  at  30°,  boils  at  160°,  and  sublimes  for  the 
most  part  unaltered.  (Pelouze.)  Tastes  very  sour,  and  produces  a 
yeij  unpleasant  after-taste  (Pelonze,  Regnault);  tastes  vere  sour,  and 
afterwards  irritating,  astringent,  and  metallic.  (Biichner.)  Keddens  lit- 
mus strongly.     Permanent  in  the  air. 

Cryttallized,  Pelonze.  Liebig.  Regnault. 

4  C  24     ....     41-38     41-31     41-44     41-34 

2  H 2     ....       3-45     3-50     3*50     4-04 

4  O 32     ....     55-17     55-19    5506    54*62 

C^H^O*    58     ....  10000    10000     10000     10000 

Biichner  regards  maleic  acid  as  bibasic=C^H^0^=2H0,C^H'0*,  a  sup- 
position which  is  certainly  favoured  by  the  tendency  of  this  acid  to  form 
acid  salts. 

Decompositions,  1.  Maleic  acid,  when  heated  partly,  volatilizes 
unchanged,  and  without  leaving  any  residue  of  charcoal,  and  is  partly 
converted,  without  loss  of  water,  into  fumaric  acid,  C*H*0®,  which  is 
polymeric  with  it,  and  partly^  with  loss  of  water,  into  fumaric  anhydride 

2OH20«  =  C»H«0» ;  and  2C^H'0*  =  2H0  +  C?H»0\ 
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Pelonse  regards  this  anhydride  as  C^HO^.  —  Maleic  aoid,  when  suddenly 
heated  to  160°  in  a  retort,  whose  neck  is  sharply  inclined  downwards,  so 
that  the  condensed  vapours  cannot  flow  back  again,  distils  oyer  for  the 
most  part  unchanged,  only  a  few  crystals  of  famaric  acid  remaining  in 
the  retort.  If  the  acid  be  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  but  little 
above  its  melting  point,  it  s^radiially  solidifies  in  the  form  of  crystallized 
fnmaric  acid,  which  will  then  sustain  a  heat  of  200°  without  melting. 
The  transformation  takes  place  more  quickly  when  the  maleic  acid  is 
boiled  in  a  long  narrow  glass  tube,  either  open  or  closed,  in  which  the 
vapours  as  they  condense  continually  flow  back  again.  Fnmaric  anhv' 
dride  is  produced  when  the  maleic  acid  is  repeatedly  distilled,  and  the 
watery  distillate  which  first  passes  over  continually  removed.  TPelouze.) 
[Under  these  circumstances  fumaric  acid  appears  to  be  first  proauced,  and 
afterwards  to  be  converted  into  the  anhydride.]  —  IT  2.  Maleic  acid 
fermented  under  the  influence  of  casein  is  converted  into  succinic  acid. 
(Vid.  McUeate  of  Lime,)  1 

CombinatioTU,  Maleic  acid  dissolves  in  about  1  pt.  of  cold  water 
(Pelouze);  in  2  pts.  of  water  at  10°.  (Lassaigne.)  The  solution,  when 
evaporated  in  the  air,  yields  copious  crystalline  effloresences  (Pelouze), 
and  when  evaporated  by  the  aid  of  heat,  becomes  covered  with  crystalline 
crusts.  (Braconnot.) 

The  ScUts  of  Maleic  acid,  the  MaleateSy  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
excepting  the  neutral  lead,  copper,  and  silver  salts  \  hence  normal 
alkaline  maleates  precipitate  the  salts  of  these  metals.  The  bimaleates 
of  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  mono- 
maleates;  the  contrary  is,  however,  the  case  with  the  other  bases  which 
are  capable  of  forming  bi-acid  salts  with  this  acid. 

MaUaJte  of  Ammonia,  —  a.  Monomxdeate.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
acid  supersaturated  with  ammonia  leaves  a  crystalline  jelly  when  evapo- 
rated over  lime  in  vacuo.  Absolute  alcohol  added  to  the  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  throws  down  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  which  may  be  dried  by  repeated  washing  with  alcohol,  and 
pressing  between  paper,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  becomes 
glutinous  and  deliquescent.  (Buchner.)  —  ^  This  salt  does  not  precipitate 
a  solution  of  sesquichlorido  of  iron,  a  character  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  corresponding  salt  of  aoonitic  acid.  (Dessaigne.)  % 

h.  Bimaleate.  Obtained  by  exactly  neutralizing  a  known  quantity 
of  the  aqueous  acid  with  ammonia,  then  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
acid,  and  evaporatiuff  to  the  crystallizing  point  at  a  gentle  heat.  Crys- 
talline laminsB,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  redden  litmus,  and  give 
off  nothing  at  100^;  their  solution  evolves  ammonia  when  boiled,  very 
easily  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 

relouze  and  Braconnot  (the  latter  with  the  acid  from  Equiaetum), 
likewise  obtained  a  ciy stall izable  ammoniacal  salt,  but  do  not  state 
whether  it  was  neutral  or  acid.  Regnault,  however,  obtained  from  the 
acid  of  Equisetum,  by  supersaturation  with  ammonia  and  evaporation  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  merely  a  slightly  acid  syrup,  but  no  crystals. 

Crtfttallized,  BUchner.  Or:                               BUchner. 

8  C 48  ....    36-09  36-36           NH» ...     17  ....  12-78 12*70 

N    14  ....     10-53  10-46        20H«0*  116  ....  87-22 

7  H    7  ....       5-26  516 

8  O 64  ....    48-12  48-02 

NH»,2C*H«0< .  133    ....  10000  100-00  lOOOO  " 
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Y  Bimaleaie  of  ammonia  yields,  by  dry  disiillaiion,  %  subsUnoe  *-*< 
similar  to  that  whioh  is  obtained  under  like  ciroumBtances  from  aoid 
malate  of  ammonia  — *  whioh,  vrhen  subjected  to  the  continued  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid^  is  converted  into  aspartic  acid.  The  acid  obtained 
from  AconUum  or  ^g^Uetum  does  not  yield  aspartic  acid  when  similarly 
treated*  (Dessaignes.)  IT 

MalecUe  of  Pota8h,\ —  a.  Normal.  An  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash^  neutralized  while  hot  with  the  acid^  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
yields  a  few  soft  radiated  crystals;  from  the  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion^ absolute  alcohol  throws  down  a  white,  closely  agj^regated  crystalline 
powder,  which,  after  frequent  washing  with  absolute  alcohol,  becomes 
granular  from  loss  of  water.  It  rapidfy  absorbs  moisture,  and  dissolves 
veiT  readily  in  water  (Biichner).  The  salt  crystallizes  in  fern-like  tufts, 
aud  is  somewhat  deliquescent  (Lassaigne);  it  crystallizes  readily,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water  (Pelouze);  the  salt  obtained  with  the  acid  of 
EquUetum  is  very  deliquescent,  not  crystallizable,  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  (Braconnot.) 

J>rUd  at  100°.  Bflchner.  Or :  Bllchntr. 
4  C 24*0  ....  24-95  KO 47*2  ....  49M  49*84 

H 1-0  ....     104  C*HO»   ....  49-0  ..„  50'94 

K 39-2  ....  40-75  40-56 

4  O 32-0  ....  33-26 

C^HKO*....     96'2  ....100-00  96-2  ....10000 

h.  The  aoid-saU  may  be  prepared  like  the  acid  ammoniacal  salt,  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  potash.  From  a  mixture  of  the  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  firee  maleic  acid  it  does  not  separate  till 
after  some  time.  Small  crystals,  which  redden  litmus,  and  do  not  give 
off  any  water  at  100°.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol, 
which  likewise  does  not  withdraw  any  acid.  (Biichner.) 

CS/ysMHzed.  Bttohner. 

KO    47-2     ....    28-92    28-85 

2  0H»0* ,    1160    ....     71-08 

C*HK0SC*H«O*  +  Aq 163-2     ....  10000  " 

Aocording  to  Baup,  maleic  acid  forms  also  a  qiuidro-add  sah  with  potash;  bat 
aconitic  acid  does  not. 

No  Maleate  of  Pohuh  and  Ammonia  or  Malmte  qf  Seda  a»d  Atnmoma  appears  to 
^xistj  at  least  iu  the  solid  state.  (BUohner<) 

Maleate  of  Soda. — a.  Normal,  Maleic  acid  neutralized  hot  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  afterwards  evaporated  and  cooled,  gradually 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  jelly,  consisting  of  small  needles.  If  the  con- 
centrated solution  be  precipitated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  with- 
draws the  water,  •  there  remains  a  white,  crystal lo-granular,  easily 
pulverizable  mass,  which  may  be  dried  between  paper;  it  does  not 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air.  (Biichner.)  According  to  Pelouze,  the  salt 
is  easily  crystallizable,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water. 

Dried  at  100*.  BUchner. 

NaO    31-2     ....     38-90     37-01 

C^HQS    490     ....     61-10     

C^HNaO* 80-2     ....  100-00 

BUchner  prefers  the  formula  2NaO,C"HK)*  +  Acj,  which  corresponds  more  nearly 
with  his  analysis. 
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h.  BimaUate.^^l.  K  oertain  qnantitj  of  maleio  aoid  neutralized 
while  warm  with  oarbonate  of  soda,  then  mixed  with  another  equal 
quantity  of  acid,  and  slowly  evaporated,  yields  rhombic  crystals.  —  2.  A 
concentrated  solution  of  maleic  or  acetic  acid  added  to  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  mono-acid  salt,  throws  down  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  the 
bi-acid  salt;  if  the  solution  be  much  diluted,  the  precipitate  does  not 
appear  for  some  time,  but  is  more  distinctly  crystallized.  The  crystals 
redden  litmus  strongly,  dissolve  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more 
abundantly  in  boiling  water;  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which,  indeed, 
precipitates  the  salt  from  its  aqueous  solution.  At  100^,  the  crystals 
give  off  their  their  water  of  orystallization,  amounting  to  28*32  per  cent. 
(6  At.) 

Dried  at  100".  Bllchner. 

8C 48-0  ....  3473  35-16 

SH 3-0  ....  2-17  2-29 

Na  - 23-2  ....  1679  16*67 

8  0 , 64'0  ....  46*31  45*88 


.^■wwr^^wiwy^  ■       1^— ^-^■^—1 ^  I  I       .— »^p^ 


C*HNaO*,C^H2CH 138*2    ....  100*00    100*00 

IMeaie  of  Po^h  mkd  Sudaf-^  On  neutroUiing  aa  aqueous  aolotion  of  maleate  of 
ioda  with  carbonate  of  potash,  then  eyaporating  and  <!boU^g  the  syrap^  a  few  small 
crystals  are  obtained,  floating  in  a  gelatinous  mother-liquid.  On  precipitating  the  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  with  absolute  aloohQl>  and  setting  the  crystalline  magma 
aside  in  contact  with  absolute  alcohol,  there  is  finaUy  obtained  a  white,  easily  deliquescent 
crystalline  powder,  which  gives  off  913  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  at  100*",  and  contains  25*55 
p.  c.  potash  and  17*64  p.  c.  soda*  (Bttchner.)  [The  precipitate  is,  perhaps,  a  mere 
mixture  of  the  monoqudeates  of  potash  and  soda.] 

MdUate  of  Baryta,'^ a.  Monomaleate.  1.  Maleic  acid  forms  with 
baryta-water  a  pulveruleut  precipitate,  which  disappears  on  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  but  reappears  after  a  while  in  shining 
scales.  (Lassaigne.)  The  precipitate  is  converted  into  the  crystalline 
scales,  even  without  addition  of  water.  (Pelouae.)  On  adding  a  saturated 
solution  of  baryta*- water  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  acid,  the  precipitate 
redissolves  at  first  in  the  excess  of  acid;  even  when  sufficient  baryta- 
water  has  been  added  to  neutralize  the  acid,  the  precipitate  is  but  small; 
but  after  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  tremulous  gelatinous 
mass^  resembling  hydrate  of  alumina,  which,  after  being  pressed,  dries  up 
to  small  crystalline  laminsB.  These  crystals  are  obtained  still  more  dis« 
tinct  on  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution.  (Regnanlt.)  —  2.  The  salt  is 
also  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  of  baryta  to  the  hot  aqueous  acid,  as 
long  as  effervescence  continues,  then  filtering  hot,  and  leaving  the  solu- 
.tiou  to  orystallize.  (Blichner.)  -rr-  3.  The  concentrated  acid  added  to 
acetate  of  baryta^^  throws  down  a  white  crystallo-rgranular,  neutral  salt. 
Pari  of  the  salt,  however,  remaiqs  dissolved  in  the  acetic  acid  which  is 
set  free,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia;  this  portion  is  also  crys- 
tallo-granular,  and  has  the  same  composition.  (Biichner.)  The  salt 
orystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  on  cooling,  in  small  shining  needles 
united  in  stellate  groups;  and  the  solution,  when  evaporated  at  a  tem- 
perature below  its  boiling  point,  becomes  covered  with  a  crystalline  crust. 
(Biichner.)  The  crystals,  after  drying  in  the  air,  lose  5*62  p.  c.  (1  At.) 
of  water  at  100°  (Biichner),  and  7*3  per  cent,  at  150^.  (Regnault.)  They 
dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water  (in  9  pts.  water  at  20°,  according  to 
Regnault),  with  tolerable  facility  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  aqueous 
maieio  ox  aoetio  aoid  (Biichner) ;  also  in  e^ces^  of  baryta-water. 
(PelottM.)     :    .         . 
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Dried  at  nO\  Badiner.  Dried  at  lbO\  BUchner. 

BaO 76-6    ....    6099    5995        BaO....     76-6  ....  56-91  57-22 

C^HO*....    49-0    ....    3901     OH0»     490  ....  3640  

Aq   ....       9*0  ....    6-69  

C^HBaO^  125-6    ....  100*00  +Aq      134-6  ....10000 

Cryttailized* 

BaO 76-6    ....    53-34 

C*HO> 49-0     ....    3412 

2Aq    18-0     ....     12-54 


C<HBaO'  +  2Aq    1436     ....10000 

According  to  Lassaigne,  the  salt  contiins  64-93  p.  c.  baryta. 

h,  Bimaleate,  —  1.  Obtained  by  saturating  the  aqueons  acid  with  the 
salt  a.  —  2.  By  saturating  a  known  quantity  of  the  Doiling  aqueous  acid 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  adding  to  the  hot  filtrate  another  equal 
quantity  of  the  acid.  The  solution  thus  obtained  yields,  after  tolerably 
strong  concentration,  indistinct  crystals  which  redden  litmus,  giye  off 
19*67''  p.  c.  (5  At.)  water  of  crystallization  at  100®^  and  dissolve  in  water, 
but  not  in  alcohol.  (Biichner.) 

2>W«(fa/100^  BtLchner. 

BaO 76-6    ....     41-72    41-36 

2  C*HO» 98-0    ....    53-38 

HO 9-0    ....      4-90 

I  f  ■■111-         ■ ■ —  --   I 

C*HBaOSC*H«0* 1836    ....  10000 

MaUate  of  Strontia, '■^  a.  Monomaleate,  The  aqueous  acid,  saturated 
at  a  boiling  heat  with  carbonate  of  strontia  and  filtered,  yields,  by  erapo- 
ration  at  a  rather  high  temperature  and  subsequently  cooling,  fine  silky 
needles.  These  needles  do  not  in  many  cases  make  their  appearance, 
even  after  the  concentrated  solution  has  been  left  standing  for  some  time; 
but  on  stirring  it,  they  separate  almost  instantly.  (Biichner.) 

Dried  at  100**.  Bttchner.  CrjfetaUized,  Bttchner. 

SrO   52     ....     47-27     4660        SrO  52  ....  3562 

C^H^O* 68    ....    52-73 C*H«0<....  58  ....  39*72 

4  Aq    36  ....  24-66  24-72 

C<HSrO*,Aq  110    ....100-00  +5Aq    ....146  ....100-00 

5.  BimdUate,  —  Prepared  like  the  baryta-salt.  Crystallizes  very 
readily  in  very  small  transparent  and  colourless,  rectangular  prisms, 
which  redden  litmus  strongly,  give  off  31-4  p.  c.  (8  At.)  water  at  100^; 
and  dissolve  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  (Biichner.) 

Dned  at  100°.  BUchner.  CryetaUixed,  BUchner. 

SrO  52  ....  32-70  3228        SrO 52  ....  2251 

C^HO« 49  ....  30-82  C<HO»....  49  ....  21-21 

C^H^O* 58  ....  36-48  C^H^O*..  58  ....  25-11 

8Aq  72  ....  31-17  31-40 

C*HSrO^,C<H20^  159  ....100-00  +  8  Aq  ....231  ....10000 

Jlialeaie  of  Lime.  *—  a.  Monomakaie,  The  acid  does  not  precipitate 
lime-water  (Lassaigne);  an  aqueous  mixture  of  maleate  of  potash  and 
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chloride  of  calciam  remains  clear,  bat  after  a  few  days  deposits  needles 

which  are  but  sparingly  sol  able  in  water.  (Peloaze.)     By  saturating  the 

boiling  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  eyaporating  tho  filtrate  at  a 

gentle  heat,  small  needles  are  obtained  united  in  saline  crusts;  they  give 

off  no  water  at  100^;  dissolye  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 

(Biichner.) 

Cry9tailiMed,  dried  at  lOO"".  Bttchner. 

CaO    28    ....    32-56    32-81 

OH'O*  58    ....    67-44 

C<HCaO*,Aq 86     ....  10000 

This  salt,  when  fermented  with  casein,  is  converted  into  succinate  of 
lime.     (Dessaignes.) 

b.  Bimaleate.  Formed  by  dissolving  the  salt  a  in  a  quantity  of  the 
aqueous  acid  equal  to  that  which  it  already  contains,  and  concentrating 
the  solution  somewhat  strongly.  Long  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  per- 
manent in  the  air,  redden  litmus,  give  off  24*1  p.  c.  (5  At.)  of  water  at 
100%  and  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  Oxalic  acid 
added  to  the  solution,  throws  down  the  lime.  (Biichner.) 

Dried  at  100".  CryetalUzea,  BQchner. 

CaO  28  ....  20-74  ....  20-88 

C*HO«  49  ....  36-30  >  135  ....  75 


C*H»0* 58  ....  42-96 


'} 


5  Aq    ....    45  ....  25  241 


C*HCaO*,C*H«CH  135  ....10000  +5Aq....  180  ...100 

MaUate  of  Magnesia.  —  a.  Monomaleate.  The  aqueous  acid  boiled  with 
excess  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk,  deposits  merely  a  few  flakes;  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  leaves 
a  tumefied  spungy  mass,  which  dissolves  readily,  even  in  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water.  By  precipitating  the  concentrated  solution  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  repeatedly  wetting  the  gummy  precipitate  with 
that  liquid,  there  is  obtained  a  white,  bulky,  non-hygroscopic  powder, 
which  gives  off  27*26  p.  c.  water  at  lOO*',  dissolves  very  readily  in  water, 
and  likewise  in  aqueous  alcohol.  (Buchner.) 

Dried  at  1 00^  BUchner. 

MgO  20     ....     2.5-64     26-24 

C<H-0»  58     ....     74-36 

C<HMgO*.H0  78     ....  100-00 

h,  Bimaleate.  By  cooling  a  solution  of  1  At.  of  the  salt  a  and  1  At. 
maleic  acid  in  hot  water,  small  transparent  and  colourless  rhombic  crystals 
are  obtained,  which  redden  litmus  strongly,  grate  between  the  teeth, 
taste  like  Epsom  salts,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  are  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  At  100%  they  give  off  34*95  p.  c.  (5  At.)  water;  so  that 
MgO,C^H'0'  remains  behind.  (Biichner).  [Can  it  be  that  at  this  tem- 
perature  2  At.  of  the  salt  are  resolved  into  2  At.  of  the  mono-acid  salt  and  1  At. 
famaric  anhydride.' 

2(C*HMgO*,C^H20)  =  2C^HMgO*  +  C^HW  +  2H0] 

Dried  at  100^  BUchner. 

MgO  20    ....     16-95     17-33 

C8H«0«  98     ....     83-05 


118    ....  100-00 
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MgO 20  M..   n-05  ........   11-sr 

C^H^O* 98     ...»     54-14 

7Aq 63     ....     34-81     34-95 

G*HMgOSC*H«0*  +  6A<i 181     ....  lOO'OO 

MaUate  of  Zine.  —  The  aqueous  acid  boiled  with  Excess  of  carbonate 
of  zinc,  then  filtered  and  gently  evaporated)  deposits  the  salt  in  light 
gelatinous  flakes,  which  become  quite  crystalline  on  standing;  on  heatiug 
the  solution^  the  salt  separates  in  crystalline  crusts»  The  crystals  give 
off  nothing  at  100°;  they  are  perfectly  neutral^  and  dissolve  readily  in 
water,  bnt  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Biichner.) 


Crytialliied, 

2nO    

C*HO»    

2  Aq  

40 
49 
18 

...»     37-00     ••• 
....     45-80 
....     16-82 

Biichner. 
37-42 

C^HZnO*  +  2Aq ., 

lOjr 

....  100-00 

The  salts  of  equisetio  acid  precipitate  protochloride  of  Hn.  (Bra- 
eonnot) 

Jfaleate  of  Lead,  —  1.  Free  maleic  acid  forms  a  precipitate  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  (Lassaigne),  but  not  with  the  nitrate  (Braconnot); 
if  the  solution  is  dilute,  the  white  precipitate  changes  in  a  few  minutes 
into  shining  micaceous  laminse;  but  if  the  solution  is  concentrated,  and 
the  acetate  of  lead  in  excess,  the  mixture  solidifies  to  a  tremnlous  mass, 
which  changes  slowly  —  or  quickly  on  the  addition  of  water  —  into  ory  s- 
line  laminiB,  which  with  difficulty  give  off  their  ld*5  p.  0.  (8  At.)  water.^ 
(Pelouse.)  ^  2.  Maleate  of  potash  added  to  nitiate  of  lead,  throws  down 
whit«  flakes;  these  soon  change  to  a  translucent  pasty  mass,  and  then, 
when  washed  upon  a  filter,  diminish  considerably  in  volume,  and  are  con- 
yerted  into  small  pearly  needles.  (Lassaigne.)  The  salt  dissolves  in 
nitric,  but  not  in  acetic  acid.  (Braconnot.) 

Dried  at  100°.  Crystallized,  Pelouxe. 

PbO 112  ....  69-56  ....  69-05           PbO 112  ....  59-58 

4C 24  ....  14-91  ....  15-20  C*HO»....     49  ....  2606 

H 1  ....     0-62  ....  0-70        3  Aq    27  ....  14*36  16-5 

3  0 24  ....  14-91  ....  15-06 

C<HPbO<  ....  161  ....10000  ....100-00         +3Aq 188  ....10000 

Ferric  JUaleate,  —  Neither  the  free  acid  nor  the  potash-salt  precipitates 
ferric  acetate;  the  boiling  acid  dissolves  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  ferric 
hydrate,  and  the  brownish  solution  yields  on  evaporation  a  brown-red 
greasy  residue.  (Biichner.) 

Maleate  of  ^icheL  —  By  boiling  the  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of 
nickel,  and  eyaporatine  the  dark  green,  slightly  acid  filtrate,  a  gummy 
liquid  is  obtained,  and  ultimately  apple-green  crystals  and  crystalline 
crusts,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  water.  (Biichner.) 

Dried  at  100°,  Biichner. 

NiO 37-5     ....    39-27    3906 

C*H«0*  580     ....     60-73 


C*HNiO*  +  Aq  ....    95-5    ....  XOOOO 
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IfaleateofCopper.^'^l^  A  dilute  solution  of  aA  alkaline  <^uisetate 
preeipiiatee  nitrate  of  copper  in  efaining  blue-green,  orjstalline  grains,  but 
a  concentrated  solution  produces  a  flocculent  precipitate.  (Braconnot»)  — > 
2.  On  boiling  carbonate  of  copper  in  the  aqueous  acid,  the  filtrate  is  found 
to  contain  in  solution  but  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  which  crystallizes  out 
on  evaporation;  if  the  residue  on  tne  filter  be  freed  from  the  carbonate  of 
copper  still  adhering  to  it^  by  means  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves 
but  a  small  quantity  of  the  maleia^te,  the  latter  remains  in  the  form  of 
erystals,  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water.  •*-*•  3*  When  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  acetate  of  copper  is  mixed  with  an  equiralisnt  quantity 
of  maleic  acid^  and  ieVapOrated  at  a  gentle  heat»  acetic  acid  goes  off^  and 
maleate  of  copper  crystal) izes  out;  the  crystals  must  be  Washed  With  cold 
water. — The  li^ht  blue  crystals  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water  even  at 
a  boiling  heat,  out  dissolve  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia.  (BUchner.) 

Dried  at  ^00'',  BUchner. 

CiiO 40     ....     40-82     40-59 

C^H20*  58     ....     59-18 

C^HCuO*  +  Aq  98     ....  lOOOO 

Ammonio-maleaie  of  Capper.^^The  dark  blue  solution  of  maleate  of 
copper  in  ammonia  may  be  evaporated,  even  near  its  boiling  point,  without 
loss  of  ammonia^  and  alcohol  added  to  the  concentrated  solution  preci-^ 
pitates  the  compound  in  the  form  of  a  neutral,  aEure-blue^  crystalline 
powder,  which  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated  with  potash,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol*  (Biichner.) 


4  C 

Crystallized. 

24 
14 
6 
40 
40 

....     19-35 
....     11-29 
....      4-84 
....    32-26 
....     32-2d 

BttchA«ir. 

1970 

N.... 

6  H 

4-98 

CuO    . 

5  O 

31-96 

.. 

NH^O,C*HCuO<  +  Aq  ....  124     ....  100-00 

Afereurous  Maleate,  —  The  acid  added  to  a  solution  of  mercnrons 
nitrate  throws  down  white  flakes;  (Lassaigne,  Braconnot) 

Maleate  of  Silver.  —  a.  Monomtileate*  The  acid  gives  no  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  but  maleate  of  potash  6r  ammonia  throws  down  a 
white  precipitate.  (Lassaigne,  Braconnot.) — The  white  precipitate 
obtained  with  an  alkaline  maleate  changes  in  a  few  hours  to  tolerably 
large,  transparent  and  colourless  crystals,  having  an  adamantine  lustre; 
after  drying,  it  detonates  slighdy  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat. 
(Liebig>)  *-  The  white  precipitate  obtained  with  equisetate  of  ammonia  is 
ourdy,  like  chloride  of  silver*  After  drying  in  the  air,  it  is  anhydrous,  and 
does  not  lose  weight  at  120°*  Between  148°  and  150°,  it  decomposes  with 
slight  detonation,  giving  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  together  with  a  sublimate 
of  yellowish  drops  and  small,  strongly  acid  crystals  which  precipitate 
sugar-of-lead,  and  leaving  carbide  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a  dark  grey 
mass  possessing  the  metaSlio  lustre.  (Regnault.) 

Dried  at  100*.  Regnault. 

AgO 116  ...»  70-80  69-39 

4C 24  ....  14-54  14-60 

H 1  .«.  0-61  0-80 

3  O  24  ....  14-55  15-31 


C^HAgCM 165    ....  100-00    10009 
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6.  BimaUate.    Aqaeous  maleic  acid^  evaporated  at  a  moderate  heat 

with  nitrate  of  silver  yields  white,  shining  needles.  (Liebig,  Chim,  org, 

2,  119.) 

Dried  at  100\  Bttchner. 

AgO 116    ....     52*02    51-77 

C«H«0' ^ 107    ....    47-98 

C<HAgO*,C^IPO<  223    ....  100-00 

With  the  Alkaloids  maleic  acid  forms  salts  which  are  readily  soluble 
in  water.  (Pelouze.) 

Maleic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  strong  Alcohol  and  in  £(her,  (Lassaigne^ 
Peloaze,  Regnaalt.) 


B.    Secondary  Series. 
Secondary  IfucUw.    C*Cl". 

Dichloride  of  Carbon. 

JuLiN  and  Phillips  &  Faraday.    Phil.  Trans.  1821;  also  ilnn.  Phil. 
17,  216;  abstr.  Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  18,  269. 

KIuimJc. — ^Discovered  by  Julin  in  1821;  more  exactly  investigated  by 
Phillips  k  Faraday. 

Formation  and  PreparaJtUm.  1.  Julin  prepared  nitric  acid  by  dis- 
tilling crude  nitre  with  oumt  green  vitriol  in  cast  iron  retorts,  connected 
with  a  Woulfe's  apparatus ;  and  whenever  he  used  a  particular  kind  of 
vitriol,  which  was  obtained  from  the  water  of  the  Fahlun  mine,  and  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  iron-pyrites,  sulphur  collected  in  the  first  con- 
necting tube  of  the  W'oulfe's  bottles,  and  in  the  second  tube  there  were 
deposited  a  few  grains  of  dichloride  of  carbon,  mixed  with  sulphur,  and 
with  hydrochlorate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia;  from  these  impurities  they 
were  freed  by  boiling  with  potash-ley,  washing,  drying,  and  sublimation. 
The  cast-iron  probably  furnished  the  carbon,  and  the  crude  nitre  the 
chlorine. 

2.  The  compound  likewise  sublimes  in  fine  silky  needles  when  chloro- 
form, CHCl',  or  protochloride  of  carbon,  C*C1*,  is  repeatedly  passed 
through  a  strongly  ignited  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  porcelain; 
if  the  heat  be  too  strong,  no  chloride  of  carbon  is  obtained,  nothing  in  fact 
but  a  deposit  of  charcoal.  The  needles  are  dissolved  in  ether,  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  sublimed.  (Regnault,  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  70,  104;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  30,  350;  also  J:  pr.  Chcm.  17,  229; 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  381  and  386);  compare  VII,  348,  356. 

Properties.  White  delicate  needles  (Julin),  apparently  four-sided 
(Phillips  k  Faraday) ;  with  a  silky  lustre  (Regnault).  The  compound 
melts,  boils,  and  sublimes  between  175^^  and  200"^,  but  may  be  sublimed 
without  previous  fusion  at  120^,  in  which  case  the  sublimate  consists  of 
long  needles.  (Julin.)  Has  a  peculiar  odour,  something  like  that  of 
spermaceti,  but  no  taste.  (Julin.)  In  the  cold  it  is  almost  inodorous. 
(Regnault.) 
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Fhill.  &  Far.      Regnanlt. 

4C 24-0    ....     25-32     24-15 

2  CI  ....  70-8  ....  74-68  72-50  73-89 

CH:P  ....  94-8  ....  100-00  96-66 

DecompasUums.  1.  Dichloride  of  carbon  passed  in  the  form  of  vapour 
tbrongb  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  rock-crystali  is 
resolved  into  charcoal,  which  is  deposited  in  the  tube,  and  chlorine  gas^ 
which  passes  07er.  (Phillips  &  Faraday.)  —  2.  It  bams  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle  with  a  greenish  blue  flame  and  a  £eiint  smell  of  chlorine,  but  goes 
out  on  being  removed  from  the  flame.  (Julin.)  The  vapour  mixed  with 
oxygen  over  mercury  takes  fire  on  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark, 
forming  chloride  of  mercury  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  volume  of  which 
equals  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed ;  if  the  quantity  of  oxygen  be  too 
small  for  complete  combustion,  expansion  takes  place  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide.  (Phillips  &  Faraday.)  —  3.  Three  grains 
of  the  substance  ignited  with  oxide  of  copper,  yield  chloride  of  copper, 
metallic  copper,  and  5-7  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  (Phillips 
&  Faraday.)  —  4.  The  vapour  of  1  pt.  of  chloride  of  carbon  passed  over 
lime  heated  in  a  glass  tube  brings  it  to  a  red  heat,  deposits  charcoal,  and 
forms  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  which  yields  295  pts.  chloride  of 
silver.  (Phillips  &  Faraday.)     [Carbonate  of  lime  is  also  probably  formed: 

C^Cl*  +  3CaO  =  2CaCl  +  CaO,CO>  +  3C.] 

5.  Heated  potassium  burns  in  the  vapour  with  a  bright  flame,  forming 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  causing  a  deposition  of  charcoal.  Phosphorus, 
iron,  and  tin,  likewise  separate  charcoal  from  the  vapour  at  a  red  heat, 
and  take  up  the  chlorine.  (Julin.)  —  This  compound  is  not  decomposed  or 
dissolved  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  boiling  aqueous 
potash.  It  does  not  undergo  any  alteration  in  chlorine  gas,  not  even 
when  heated  or  exposed  to  sunshine.  (Julin.)  Its  solution  in  alcohol  or 
ether  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  silver.  (Phillips  &  Faraday.) 

Combinations,  Dichloride  of  carbon  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  either 
hot  or  cold.  (Julin.)  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  Alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
1*816,  and  separates  out  for  the  most  part  on  cooling.  —  Soluble  in  Ethtr, 
(Phillips  &  Faraday.)  —  Dissolves  in  hot  OU  of  Turpentine^  and  separates 
out  for  the  most  part  in  needles  on  cooling.  (Julin.) 
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ETHYLENE  SERIES. 


A.    Pahca&t  BuixBft. 

Primary  yudetts.    Ethylene.    C*H1 

R^ecting  the  manner  in  which  the  4  At.  etrboa  and  the  4  At.  hydrogen  ere 
probablj  united  in  ethylene,  vid.  Vli,  92. 

Prtman,  Pats  tan  Troostwtk,  Bondt  &  Lauwbrbnburoh.  OrtU^  Ann* 
1795, 2, 195,  aiO,  and  430;  abstr.  (?t/6.  2,201;  a bst.  iinn.  CAtt/i.  31, 48. 

Brrthollet.     Mim.  de  Vlnstifut,  4,  269;  also  Scher. «/.  10,  575. 

Th.  Thomson.  Gas  from  the  dry  distillation  of  Peat.  Nicholson,  J,  1 807; 
also  Gilb,  34,  417.  —  Coal-gas.  Proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  PkUo* 
sophieal  Society y  1,  165. 

Th.  Saussure.    Ann.  Chim.  78,  57;  also  Gilb,  42,  349. 

W.  Henry.  Gas  obtained  by  Dry  Distillation.  Nicholson,  J,  1805;  also 
Gilb.  22,  58.  —  Relation  of  Olefiant  (ha  to  Electricity.  Phil.  Trans. 
1808  and  1809;  abstr.  ^6. 36,  298.  —  Gas  obtained  by  Dry  Distillar 
tion.  Phil.  Trans,  1821,  136 ;  also  N.  Tr.  6,  2,  225.  —  Combustion 
by  Platinum.    Ann.  Phil.  18,  71.  —  Coal-gas.     Ann.  Phil.  25,  428. 

Brandb.     Coal-gas.     Phil.  Trans.  1820,  11;  abstr.  N.  Tr.  6,  2,  218. 

J.  Daty.     Ed.  3.  (fSc.e,  43. 

Faradat.     Condensation  of  defiant  gas.     N.  Bibl.  Univ.  59,  144. 

Marchand.  Behaviour  of  defiant  gas  with  metals  at  a  red  heat.  J.pr. 
Chem.  26,  478. 

Aetherin,  Elayl,  Ethene,  Etherine,  [Vine];  in  the  gaseous  state: 
Olt/lant  gets,  Bicarburetted  Hydrogen  gas,  Vinega*,  Aethengeu,  blbUdendes 
Oas,  olerweugendes  Gas,  Elaylgas;  Gits  olejiant,  Gas  hydrogene  deuto- 
carboni.  —  Discovered  in  1795  by  Dmmtai,  P&ts  van  Troostwyk,  Bondt 
&  Lauwerenburgh. 

Formation.  1.  When  alcohol  or  ether  is  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
&c.,  or  alcohol  with  vitrefied  boracic  acid.  (Ebelmen.)  —  2.  In  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  fixed  organic  bodies  which  contain  bat  littlo  oxygen,  such  as 
fats,  resins,  coal,  &c. ;  also  when  the  vapour  of  alcohol  or  ether  is  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  filled  with  fragments  of  earthenware,  a  combustible 
gas  is  evolved,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  defiant  gas.  The  gas 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  caoutchouc  is  pure  defiant  gas. 
(Himly.)  Coal-gas  produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal  contains  at  most 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  olefiant  gas,  but  the  portions  which  distil  over 
last  contain  none  (vid.  Coal).  The  gas  from  alcohol  or  ether  contains 
about  one-half  olefiant  gas,  if  the  vapour  has  been  acted  upon  by  red-hot 
earthenware,  but  none  if  the  vapour  has  been  passed  through  a  red-hot 
empty  glass  tube.  (Deiman,  &c.) 
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Preparation.  1.  From  Alcohol  and  Oil  of  Vitriol^ a.  By  heating 
I  pt.  of  alcohol  of  about  0*80  or  0-88  ep.  gr.  with  8  or  4  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  gas-delivery  tube.  (Deiman,  Ac.)  The 
mass  swells  up  considerably,  and  is  very  apt  to  froth  over.  To  prevent 
this,  it  is  best  to  heat  16  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  with  only  1  pt.  of  alcohol,  in 
the  flask,  till  the  mixture  begins  to  blacken,  and  then  pour  in  the  rest  of 
the  alcohol  by  small  portions  at  a  time  through  an  8-tube  having  a  funnel 
and  bulb.  The  evolution  of  gas  then  goes  on  regularly  without  any 
frothing.  (Magnus,  Fogg.  47,  524.) 

Purification,     The  gas  thus  obtained  is  generally  contaminated  with 
alcohol-vapour,  ether-vapour,  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  oxide  (J.  Davy, 
Regnault,  Ann,  Chim,  Pkyn,  69,  168,  and  others)  and  carbonic  acid.     The 
carbonic  oxide  amounts  to  at  least  10  per  cent.:  olefiant  gas  obtained  from 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  is  never  purer  than  this.  (J.  Davy.)  —  The  first 
third  of  the  gas  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol  contains  a  little 
carbonic  acid,  but  is  perfectly  free  from  carbonic  oxide ;  the  next  third 
contains  more  carbonic  acid,  and  about  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide;  and 
the  quantitv  of  carbonic  acid  then  increases  so  rapidly,  that  the  last  fifth 
of  the  evolved  ^as  contains  scarcely  any  ethylene,  but  consists  almost 
wholly  of  carbonic  oxide,  carbonicacid,  and  sulphurous  acid.  (A.  Vogel,  Jun., 
J,  pr,  Chem,  25,  300.)  —  The  ethylene  gas  may  be  contaminated  from 
the  beginning  with  a  gas  which  appears  to  be  marsh-gas,  or  a  mixture  of 
that  compound  with  carbonic  oxide;  for  on  agitation  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  absorbs  2^  times  its  volume  of  ethylene  gas,  there  always  remains 
a  portion  of  gas  unabsorbed.     If  6  samples  of  Uie  evolved  gas,  collected 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  process  at  6  equal  intervals,  be  thus 
examined,  the  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids  being  removed  by  milk  of 
lime,  the  residue  unabsorbed  by  oil  of  turpentine  amounts  in  the  several 
portions  to  105,  —  100,  —  101,  — 131,  — 28-3, —  and  61-8   per   cent, 
respectively.  (Faraday.)  —  The  alcohol  and  vapour  may  be  removed  by 
leaving  the  gas  for  several  days  over  water,  or  better,  according  to  Liebig 
{Ann.Pharm,  14, 150)  by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol;  the  sulphurous  and  carbonic 
acids,  by  strong  potash  or  milk  of  lime.    The  gas  is  either  shaken  up  with 
these  liquids,  or  the  liquids  are  placed  in  separate  Woulfe*s  bottles  or 
Liebig's  bulb-apparatus,  and  the  gas,  as  it  is  evolved,  is  made  to  pass 
•lowly,  first  through  oil  of  vitriol,  then  through  potash-ley,  and  then  again 
through  oil  of  vitriol. — To  obtain  ethylene  gas  free  from  carbonic  oxide, 
the  first  third  of  the  evolved  gas  must,  according  to  A.  Vogel,  be  collected 
apart.     But,  according  to  Faraday,  the  gas  thus  collected  would  still 
contain  about  10  per  cent,  of  marsh-gas.     Ethylene  may  however  be 
obtained  perfectly  pure  by  saturating  ether  or  alcohol  with  the  gas,  and 
then  adding  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  8  or  9  times  the  bulk  of  the 
liquid ;  about  half  of  the  absorbed  gas  is  then  evolved  in  small  bubbles, 
the  escape  of  which  may  be  accelerated  by  heat.  (Faraday^ 

h.  The  vapour  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  boiling  in  a  flask,  is  passed 
through  a  bent  tube  into  a  second  flask,  in  which  a  mixture  of  10  pts.  oil 
of  vitriol  and  3  pts.  water  is  constantly  heated  to  its  boiling  point 
(between  160°  and  165°),  and  the  ethylene  gas  which  is  continuously 
evolved,  together  with  vapour  of  water  and  smal  Iquantities  of  alcohol 
and  ether-vapours,  is  collected  by  means  of  a  gas-delivery  tube  adapted  to 
this  second  flask.  (Mitscherlich,  N.  Ann,  Chm»  Phy9.  7,  12;  alfo  JLeM» 
Aufl.  4,  1,  1,  195.) 
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2.  From  Alcohol  and  Boradc  acid.  1  part  of  absolate  alcohol  is 
heated  with  3  or  4  parts  of  finely  pounded  boracic  acid  in  a  flask  which 
is  proyided  with  a  very  wide  ji^as*deliyery  tabe.  A  narrow  tube  would 
be  stopped  up  by  the  hydrated  boraoic  acid,  which  is  very  coherent,  and 
consists  of  fibres  standing  upright.  The  ethylene  gas  thus  obtained  is  con- 
taminated with  vapour  of  boracic  ether,  which,  however,  may  be  removed 
by  agitation  with  water.  (Ebelmen,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyi,  16,  136;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  353.) 

3.  From  Caoutehoue.  The  elastic  fluid  evolved  in  the  dry  distillation 
of  oaontchouc  is  passed  through  three  cooled  receivers,  then  through  a  bottle 
containing  oil  of  vitriol,  to  remove  a  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil  not 
previously  condensed,  after  which  the  nncondensed  gas  is  collected.  This 
gas  consists,  first  of  carbonic  acid,  then  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide,  and  finally  of  pure  ethylene.  (Himly,  Dissert,  de  CautMchiiio. 
Gott.  1835,  44.)     [This  gas  might  still  oontaio  ▼apour  of  caoutchene.] 

Properties,  1,  In  the  Liquid  stale.  On  compressing  the  gas  by 
means  of  a  pump  into  a  condensing  vessel  cooled  to  about  —1 10^  by  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  solid  carbonic  acid  in  vacuo,  a  transparent  and 
colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  does  not  solidify,  even  at  —110^ 
(Faraday.) 

The  tensions,  expressed  in  atmospheres,  of  two  samples  of  this  liquid 
are  given  under  a  and  h;  as,  however,  this  liquid  might  also  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  more  volatile  marsh-gas,  in  the  condensed  state, 
in  which  case  the  tension  would  be  increased,  the  vessel  was  opened  for  a 
little  while,  in  the  case  of  another  sample  c,  to  allow  this  more  volatile 
gas  to  escape,  before  the  tension  was  observed.  The  residual  liquid, 
however,  always  contains  a  little  of  the  foreign  gs^:  for  if  it  be  allowed 
to  resume  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  gas  treated  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  absorbs  the  ethylene,  a  quantity  of  gas,  amounting  to  1 1  per  cent., 
still  remains  unabsorbed;  hence  we  must  suppose  that  even  the  sample  e 
possesses  a  greater  tension  than  pure  ethylene.  (Faraday.) 
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•  ••• 
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•  ••• 

11-33 

■  •  •  • 

6-92 
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13*46 
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•  •>• 

12*52 

•  ••■ 

8*32 

-67*8 

5*44 

-37-2 
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•  •■• 
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•  ••• 
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-650 

5*84 

-34*5 
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■  ••• 
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■  ••■ 

11-72 
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-31*7 
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•  ■  •• 
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-28*9 
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34-5 

•  ••« 
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•••• 
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-567 
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•  *•• 
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f  ••« 
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8*30 

-23*3 

22*94 
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•  ••• 

23-89 

-511 

9*14 

-19*3 

24*87 

17-8 

•  ••• 

2718 

-48*3 

1007 

-17*8 

26-90 

12*2 

•  ••■ 

34*70 

6-7 

•  •■• 

36-80 

11 

•  ••• 

42-50 

2.  In  the  Gaseous  state.  Colourless.  Sp.  gr.  0*909  (Deiman,  &c.): 
0*967  (W.  Henry);  0*9709  (Th.  Thomson);  0*9784  (Saussure).  Re^ 
fractmg  power  (I.  91).  Has  a  suflbcating  and  unpleasant  odour,  and 
caused  death  if  inhaled  in  the  pure  state.  Very  inflammable;  does  not 
support  the  combustion  of  other  bodies. 
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Suunutt.  Vol.        Deofitj. 

4  C 24    ....    85-71     85  C-Tipour  ....    4    ....     1'6640 

4  H    ....      4    ....     14-29    15  H-gas   4    ....    0-2772 

C^H^  ....    28    ....  100-00    100  Sffiy;}    2    ....     1-9412 

1    ....    0-9706 

Decomponiians.  L  When  electric  sparks  are  passed  for  some  time 
through  olefiant  gas^  it  is  resolved  into  charcoal  and  hydrogen  gas,  the 
latter  occupying  twice  the  yolnme  of  the  original  gas.  (Dalton,  W.  Henry.) 
3  vol.  defiant  gas,  through  which  ahout  600  electric  sparks  have  been 
passed,  expana,  without  deposition  of  charcoal  [1],  to  5  vol.  of  a  gas, 
from  which  chlorine  no  longer  condenses  an  oil.  (Deiman,  &c.)  —  A  red 
heat  acts  like  electricity,  excepting  that  it  converts  a  portion  of  the  gas 
into  marsh-gas  and  an  empyreumatic  oil  or  stearoptene.  If  metals  are 
present,  they  are  often  converted  into  carbides,  defiant  gas  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube  deposits  charcoal,  together  with  an  empyreumatic 
oil,  and  yields  a  gas  which  is  no  lonser  condensed  by  chlorine.  (Deiman, 
&o.)  If  the  red-hot  porcelain-tube  uirough  which  the  gas  passes  contains 
a  spiral  iron  wire,  empyreumatic  oil  and  sooty  carbon  are  obtained,  while 
the  iron  becomes  impregnated  with  carbon,  and  covered  with  graphite 
free  from  iron.  (Sefstrom,  Fogff,  16, 169.)  —  If  the  strongly  ignited  porce- 
lain tube  be  filled  with  fragments  of  porcelain,  the  defiant  gas  is  con- 
verted, with  deposition  of  carbon,  into  marsh-gas,  with  which  a  small 
portion  of  defiant  gas  still  remains  mixed.  The  whole  contains  1  '63  pts. 
hydrogen  to  6  carbon.  (Marchand). — If  the  tube  be  filled  with  copper 
wire  and  heated  to  whiteness  [in  which  case  the  copper  must  melt],  a  gas 
is  obtained  which  burns  with  a  dull  blue  fiame,  contains  1  '92  pts.  hydrogen 
to  6  pts.  carbon,  is  but  slightly  condensed  by  chlorine  in  the  dark,  ana  is 
therefore  nearly  pure  marsh-gas ;  but  at  a  still  stron^^er  white  heat,  this 
gas  likewise  deposits  its  2  At.  carbon,  and  is  converted  into  nearly  pure 
hydrogen  gas,  containing  370  pts.  hydrogen  to  6  carbon.  —  Copper  wire 
heated  to  low  redness  in  defiant  gas,  increases  in  weight  by  only  0-008 
p.  c,  but  becomes  covered  with  a  very  thin  blackish  film,  on  the  removal 
of  which  the  metal  appears  red  and  is  very  brittle,  capable  of  being 
rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  and  exhibits  a  granular  fracture.  Finely  divided 
copper  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  copper  is  converted  under 
similar  circumstances  into  brittle  grains,  and  becomes  covered  with  a 
black  film  of  soot,  containing  from  4  to  12  per  cent,  of  copper.  (Mar- 
chand.) —  Nickel  wire  thus  treated  becomes  brittle,  but  apparently  more 
susceptible  of  magnetism,  and  the  finely  divided  metal  becomes  covered 
with  a  coating  of  soot,  the  uppermost  layer  of  which  contains  from  2  to 
4  per  cent,  of  nickel. '~-  Platinum  wire  likewise  becomes  covered  with  a 
black  film  of  carbide  of  platinum,  on  the  removal  of  which  it  appears 
corroded ;  if  the  heat  be  increased,  the  layer  of  carbide  of  platinum 
swells  up  to  a  loosely  aggregated  black  mass,  occupying  30  times  the 
original  bulk  of  the  layer,  and  containing  11*5  p.  o.  platinum.  (Mar- 
chand.) —  When  a  mixture  of  10  vol.  olefiant  gas,  20  vol.  hydrogen,  and 
1  vol.  oxygen  is  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  dull  redness, 
there  is  deposited  on  the  colder  part  of  the  tube,  but  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiments,  a  small  quantity  of  light,  shining,  fusible  crystals, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  (Berard,  Ann* 
Ckim.  Phya.  5,  297.)     [Do  these  consist  of  naphthalin  ?]. 

2.  Olefiant  gas  mixed  with  air  or  oxygen  gas  may  be  set  on  fire  hy 
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flaming  bodies,  b;f  the  electric  spark,  and  according  to  H.  Davy,  even  by 
a  red-hot  coal  or  red-hot  iron;  bat  finely  divided  platinum  does  not  gene- 
rally set  fire  to  the  mixture,  except  at  high  temperatures.     Liebif's 
platinum^lack,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  causes  slow  combustion,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid;  at  100°  the  combustion  takes  place 
morequiokly.  (W.  C.  Henry,  Pog^.  39,  394.)  —  Platinum-black  converts 
defiant  gas  mixed  with  oxygen   into  acetic  acid.  (Dobereiner,  Ann, 
Pharm.  14,  14.)  — P/aftnum-paper-ash  (II.  50),  acts  at  100''  on  a  mix- 
ture of  defiant  gas  and  oxygen,  rising  to  a  red  heat,  and  sometimes  pro- 
ducing inflammation.  (Delarive  &c  Marcet,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  39,  328.)  — • 
Spongy  platinum  at  300^  converts  the  mixture  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  (Dulong  &  Th6nard.)     This  slow  combustion  begins  at  250^,  and 
takes  place  completely,  though  slowly,  at  271'.  (W.  Henry.)     Even  in 
presence  of  potash-ley,  spongy  platinum  does  not  act  at  ordinary  tempe- 
m tares,  or  produces  after  a  time  mere  traces  of  carbonic  acid;  but  at 
249%  it  produces  rapid,  though  tranquil  combustion.  (W.  G.  Henry.)  — 
A  platinum-plate  prepared  by  the  electric  process  (II.  47)  does  not  act 
upon  the  mixture  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  in  the  course  of  several 
days  (Faraday,  Pogg,  33,  149);  not  even  in  presence  of  potash.  (W. 
Oh.  Henry.) — Neither  spongy  iridium  nor  tridium^black  sets  flre  to  the 
mixture  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Dbbereiner,  Schw,  63,  465.) 

In  a  mixture  of  I  vol.  olefiant  gas  and  1  vol.  detonating  gas  (2  vol.  H 
to  1  vol.  0),  a  platinum-ball  condenses  nearly  all  the  detonating  gas,  and 
forms  but  little  carbonic  acid;  if  the  proportion  of  detonating  gas  be 
greater,  more  carbonic  acid  is  formed.  (W.  Henry.)  —  If  the  olefiant  gas 
be  mixed  with  carbonic  oxide  and  a  quantity  of  oxygen  sufficient  to  burn 
both  the  gases,  spongy  platinum  at  177**  produces  slow  combustion  of  the 
carbonic  oxide  only,  the  olefiant  gas  being  left  unaltered.  (W.  Henry.)  — 
In  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas,  marsh-gas,  and  oxygen,  spongy  platinum 
heated  to  265^  excites  slow  combustion  of  the  defiant  gas  only,  not  of 
the  marsh-gas.  (W.  Henry.)  — When  a  platinum-ball  is  introduced  into  a 
mixture  of  olefiant  gas,  marsh-cas,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  bum  first ;  then  when  the  ball  becomes 
hot,  the  olefiant  gas;  and,  lastly,  when  the  ball  attains  a  red  heat,  the 
marsh-gas.  (W.  Henry,  Ann,  Phil.  25,  426.) 

Olefiant  gas  bums  in  the  air  with  a  dense,  white,  highly  luminous 
flame.  (Deiman,  &c.)  —  Mixed  with  at  least  3  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen, 
and  set  on  fire  by  the  electric  spark,  it  burns  with  n  bright  flash,  and  with 
a  violence  of  explosion  sufficient  to  burst  very  strong  tubes.  The  tabes 
are  much  less  likely  to  burst  over  mercury  than  over  water;  because  the 
oolumn  of  mercury  below  the  gaseous  mixture  expands  it  to  a  greater 
degree  before  the  explosion,  than  a  column  of  water  would.  If  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oxygen  be  present,  2  vol.  olefiant  gas  consume  6  vol. 
oxygen,  and  form  4  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas,  besides  water.  (Saussure.) 
The  4  vd.  C-vapour  in  2  vol.  olefiant  gas  form,  with  4  vol.  O-gas,  4  vol. 
CO*-gas;  the  4  vol.  H-eas  with  2  vol.  O-gas  form  water.  —  A  mixture  of 
2  vol.  olefiant  gas  and  only  2  vol.  oxygen,  set  on  fire  by  the  electric 
spark,  bums  with  a  slight  explosion,  and  yields  nearly  8  vol.  of  a  mixture 
oonsisting  half  of  carbonic  oxide  and  half  of  hydrogen  ;  small  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time.  The 
4  yd»  C-vaponr  with  2  yd.  O-gas  form  4  vol.  CO-gas;  the  4  vol.  H-gas 
are  left  unaltered.  — 2  vol.  olefiant  gas  exploded  with  1*6  vol.  oxygen, 
form  6*4  vol.  of  a  gaseous  mixture  not  absorbed  by  lime-water;  sometimes 
when  the  gases  are  mixed  in  this  and  similar  propor4ioaa»  a  mmU  q«an- 
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titjr  of  eliwoo^  is  dapositad ;  no  carbonio  aoid  is  formod,  or  only  a  tra6$« 
A  mizturo  of  2  vol.  olefisAt  gas  and  1  toL  ozjgen  is  not  inflamed  by  t^o 
eleotrio  spark.  (J.  Darj.) — A  xnixtoro  of  2  ?ol.  oleflant  gas,  2  Toi. 
hydrogen,  and  1  vol.  oxygen  passed  through  a  glass  tnhe  heated  suffi- 
ciently to  soften  the  glass,  exhibits  a  slow  oombostion  whereby  only  ^  vol. 
oxygen  gas  is  oonTerted  into  carbonio  acid;  if  the  mixture  contains  caf<- 
bonic  oxide  instead  of  hydrogen,  explosion  takes  place.  (W.  Henry.) 

3.  A  recently  prepared  mixture  of  2  vol.  olefiant  gas  and  4  tdI. 
chlorine,  set  on  fire  by  a  flaming  body,  bums  with  a  dark  red  flame, 
which  passes  right  through  the  mixture,  producing  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
depositing  carbon  in  the  form  of  soot.  (Deiman,  &c.)  -^  The  4  rol.  H-gM 
combine  with  4  vol.  Cl-gas  —  the  combination  being  attended  with  produc- 
tion of  flame  ^  and  form  8  rol.  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  while  the  carbon  is 
separated;  to  judge  by  the  odour,  a  small  portion  of  the  carbon  is  at  thia 
same  time  converted  into  sesquichloride,  0*01^  The  mixture  may  like- 
wise be  set  on  fire  by  immersing  in  it  a  piece  of  Dutch  metal,  because 
that  substance  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas.  (B5ttger«)^0n  one  occasion, 
when  olefiant  gas  [which,  however,  had  not  been  purified  and  probably 
contained  vapour  of  ether]  was  disposed  in  a  layer  above  chlorine, 
inflammation  took  place  spontaneously,  attended  with  a  bright  flash, 
slight  detonation,  and  deposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  (Siiii- 
raan,  SUl.  Am.  J,  10,  365;  also  Fogg.  7,  534.)  — 4.  Sulphur  heated  in 
olefiant  gas  till  it  volatilizes,  precipitates  the  carbon,  and  forms  sulphu« 
retted  hydrogen  (Deiman,  &c.),  the  volume  of  which  amounts  to  twice 
that  of  the  decomposed  olefiant  gas.  (H .  Davy,  J.  Davy.)  —  if  the  sulphur 
is  in  excess,  and  the  heat  continued  long  enough,  complete  decomposition 
takes  place  —  a  small  Quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon  being  likewise 
formed-*- so  that,  after  tne  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  absorbed  by 
water,  nothing  remains  but  the  carbonic  oxide  previously  mixed  with  the 
olefiant  gas. 

5.  When  olefiant  gas  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  chlorate  of  potash, 
red  oxide  of  mercury  or  protoxide  oi  lead,  there  are  formed  —  in  the  first 
case,  with  inflammation;  in  the  second, scarcely  and  without  inflammation  ->— 
carbonic  acid  gas,  occupying  twice  the  volume  of  the  decomposed  olefiant 
gas,  and  water.  (J.  Davy.)  —  6.  A  mixture  of  2  vol.  olefiant  gas  and  12 
vol.  nitric  oxide  does  not  explode  on  the  passage  of  simple  electric  sparks, 
but  is  exploded  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  then  yields  4  vol. 
carbonic  acid  and  6  vol.  nitrogen,  besideii*  water.  (W.  Henry,)  —  7.  Ole- 
fiant gas  is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat^  by  bypochlorous 
acid  gas,  yielding  water  and  chloride  of  carbon  [probably  0*01*?];  with 
the  aqueous  acid  it  slowly  evolves  chlorine  and  forms  an  oil,  probably 
C*H*CR  (Balard.)  —  8.  Olefiant  gas  passed,  together  with  vapour  of 
water,  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  water,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  carbonic  add,  and  charcoal.  (Brault  4  Poggiaie,  J.  Phnrm. 
21,  139.)  —  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  the  fas  abundantly,  with 
evolution  of  heat,  forming  water  and  sulphurous  acic^  aiftd  setting  carbon 
free.  (Aini^  J,  Fharm,  21,  86.) 

9.  Olefiant  gas  passed  through  chlorochretnie  acid,  CrClO*,  prodooes 
great  heat^  forms  a  large  quantity  of  vapour  of  the  oil  of  olefiant  gas^ 
O^H^Cl^  and  renders  the  acid  first  opaque  and  pasty,  then  solid  ai»d 
pulverulent;  if  air  be  also  present,  the  gas  often  takes  &re,  and  the  mass 
thus  raised  to  a  red  heat  gives  off  a  dense  vapour,  aad  is  eonverted  into 
greea  oaddm  of  chveaium;  if  no  inflammaAioa  takes  place^  there  remains 
a  dark  brovn,  solid  mass,  probably  CrCP.    This  mass  deliquesces  in  the 
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air^  forming  a  greenish  brown  liquid^  from  which  ammonia  throws  down 
a  greenish  brown  oxide,  while  chromate  of  ammonia  remains  in  solution. 

(Wohler,  Pogg,  13,  298.)  [The  quatity  of  chlorine  is  not  sufficient  to  convert 
all  the  chrominm  into  CrCl' ;  should  not  chromic  oxide  he  formed  at  the  same  time  ?] — 
10.  Chloride  of  iodine  absorbs  olefiant  gas,  forming  a  colourless  liauid 
which  has  an  offensiye  smell  and  taste;  solidifies  at  (r  forming  crystalline 
lamin»,  and  is  converted  by  the  action  of  a  larger  quantity  of  olefiant 
cas,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  a  solid  crystalline  mass.  —  With 
DiMoride  oftvXphur  olefiant  gas  forms  a  stinking  viscid  liquid,  less  vola- 
tile than  water  and  difficult  to  burn.  (Desprets,  Ann.  Chim,  Phyt,  21,438.) 
Whether  the  formation  of  these  compounds  results  from  decomposition  of  the  acting 
substances,  is  a  point  not  yet  determined. 

ComMnatione.  1  vol.  Waier  absorbs  \  vol.  olefiant  gas,  according  to 
Dalton  and  Faraday;  ^^  vol.  according  to  Sanssure. 

Olefiant  gas  is  capable  of  uniting  with  2  At.  CUorine,  Bromine,  or 
Iodine, 

It  is  absorbed  by  anhydrous  Sulphuric  (tcid^  with  great  evolution  of 
heat,  forming  either  C*H*,2S0'  (Regnault),  or  C*H*,4S0»  (Magnus).  — 
According  to  most  authors,  the  gas  is  also  abundantly  absorbed  by  oil  of 
vitriol.  According  to  Liebig,  on  the  contrary  (Ann.  Pharm,  9,  8),  1  vol. 
oil  of  vitriol  absorbs  only  1*4  vol.  of  pure  olefiant  gas.  According  to 
Brault  &  Poggiale  («/.  Pharm.  21,  138),  the  saturation  of  oil  of  vitriol 
surrounded  by  ice  with  the  gas,  produces  a  loosely  united,  greenish  yellow 
compound,  which  gives  off  the  absorbed  gas  on  the  addition  of  water  or 
of  aaueous  alkalis.  But,  according  to  Hennel  {Pogg.  14, 282)  and  others, 
the  aoeorption  is  attended  with  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid;  and  as  this 
compouna,  when  heated,  gives  off  ether  or  alcohol  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  water  with  which  it  is  mixed,  a  method  is  hereby  afforded  of 

converting  ethylene  into  the  other  compounds  of  the  ethylene-series. 
For  the  rest,  vid.  Sulphomnic  acid. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  1  vol.  alcohol  or  ether 
absorbs  2  vol.;  1  vol.  oil  of  turpentine,  2^  vol.;  and  1  vol.  olive  oil,  1  vol. 
of  olefiant  gas.  (Faraday.) 

f  Ethyl.    C*H*=C*H*,H? 

Frankland. — On  the  isolation  of  Ethyl.  Inaugural  Diuertation,  Mar- 
burg, 1849;  Ann,  Pharm,  71,  171;  Chem,Soc,  Qu.  J.  2,  263;  abstr. 
Pharm.  Gentr,  1850,  97;  N,  J,  Pharm,  17,  346;  Jahresber.  1849, 
411.  —  Action  of  Light  on  Iodide  of  Ethyl.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J,  3, 322; 
Ann.  Pharm.  77 f  221;  shstr,  Phay^m.  C^n^r.  1851,369;  K,  J.  Pharm. 
19,  308;  Jahresber.  1850,  460. 

This  radical  has  been  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  the  action  of  zinc 
on  iodide  of  ethyl  at  high  temperatures,  and  also  by  the  action  of  light 
upon  iodide  of  ethyl  (VI 1, 171). 

Preparation,  Pure  iodide  of  ethyl  (for  the  preparation  of  which, 
vid.  Iodide  of  Ethyl)  is  heated  with  finely  divided  zinc  in  a  strong 
sealed  glass  tube  immersed  in  an  oil-bath.  The  granulated  zinc  is  first 
introduced  into  the  tube;  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube  drawn  out, 
and  bent  twice  at  right  angles;  the  liquid  then  introduced  by  heating 
and  afterwards  cooling  the  tube,  while  its  open  extremity  dips  into  the 
liquid;  the  air  exhausted  by  the  air-pump;  and  lastly,  the  tube  sealed 
and  immersed  in  the   oil-bath.     The  decomposition  of  tlie   iodide  of 
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ethyl  beeins  at  about  150^;  white  crystals  are  deposited  on  the  zme  and 
on  the  glass,  and  there  remains  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  equal  in  bulk 
to  about  half  the  iodide  of  ethyl  used.  After  about  two  hours'  heating 
to  150°,  the  decomposition  appears  to  be  complete.  —  On  breaking  off  the 
narrow  end  of  the  tube  under  water,  a  quantity  of  gas  escaped,  equal  in 
Tolume  to  about  40  times  the  capacity  of  the  tube,  the  mobile  liquid  at 
the  same  time  gradually  disappearing.  This  gas  had  an  ethereal  odour, 
burned  with  a  bright  flame,  and  was  completely  absorbed  by  recently 
boiled  absolute  alcohol.  It  was  received  over  a  dilute  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  potassium,  over  which  it  was  left  to  stand  till  ail  vapour  of 
undecomposed  iodide  of  ethyl  was  absorbed,  the  sulphide  of  potassium 
at  the  same  time  preveutine  the  iugress  of  atmospheric  oxygen  by  diffu- 
sion. The  gas  thus  purified  was  found  by  careful  eudiometic  analysis  to 
contain  in  100  vol.:  5003  vol.  ethyl,  OH*;  2579  hydride  of  ethyl, 
OHMI;  2  J  -70  ethylene,  OH^;  and  2*48  nitrogen.  The  calculated  density 
of  such  a  gaseous  mixture  is  1*504;  Frankland  found  the  sp.  gr.  by 
experiment  to  be  1*525. 

Tlie  ethylene  and  hydride  of  ethyl  are  more  volatile  than  the  ethyl 
itself,  and  consequently  escape  in  greatest  abundance  when  the  tube  is 
first  opened:  and  by  collecting  apart  the  gas  which  comes  over  after  the 
evolution  has  become  slow  and  regular,  a  gas  is  obtained,  which  when 
freed  from  ethylene  and  undecomposed  iodide  of  ethyl  by  means  of  anhy- 
drous sulphunc  acid,  and  from  sulphurous  acid  by  potash,  is  found  by 
aualysis  to  be  pure  ethyl,  OH^ 

Ethyl  thus  obtained  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  colourless  gas, 
having  a  slightly  ethereal  odour  (if  perfectly  pure,  it  would  probably  be 
inodorous);  it  bums  with  a  white  and  very  luminous  flame.  Its  specific 
gravity  was  found  by  a  diffusion-experiment,  according  to  Graham's  law, 
to  be  2*0.  It  does  not  condense  at  —18^  (0^  Fah.)  when  passed,  together 
with  the  hydride  of  ethyl,  through  a  glass  tube  kept  at  that  temperature; 
but  in  an  Oerstedt's  condensing  apparatus,  it  condenses  at  +  3^,  and 
nnder  a  pressure  of  2^  atmospheres,  to  a  transparent,  colourless,  very 
mobile  liquid;  hence  its  boiling  point  under  the  ordinary  pressure  is  pro- 
bably about  —23^ 

Caleuiaiion,  Vol.         Density.  Vol.        Density. 

4C 24     ....     82'77  Cvapour....     4     ....     1*6640        Or:     8     ....     3*3280 

5  H    ....     29     ....     17-23  H-gas  5     ....     0-3465  10     ....     06930 

C^H»  ....     53     ....  10000  Ethyl-gas...     1     ....     20105  2     ....     40210 

1     ....     2-0105 

[For  the  discussion  respecting  the  vapour-volame  of  ethyl  and  the  other  alcohol- 
radicals,  vid.  Vll,  171-174.] 

1  vol.  ethyl-gas  requires  Oj  vol.  oxygen  to  burn  it  completely,  the  4  vol.  C 
uniting  with  4  vol.  0  to  form  4  vol.  CO',  and  the  5  vol.  H  with  2^  vol.  0 
to  form  water.  Mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  passed  over 
spongy  platinum,  it  remains  unaltered  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  on  tho 
application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  platinum  becomes  red-hot,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  charcoal  is  deposited,  and  water,  together  probably  with  marsh* 
gas,  produced.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric,  chromic,  or  fuming  sulphuric 
acid.  With  iodine  and  sulphur  it  does  not  combine  even  when  heated; 
but  at  a  red  heat,  sulphuretted  hydroi^en  is  formed,  and  charcoal  sepa- 
rated. Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  ethyl  in  the  dark;  but  a  dry  mixture 
of  the  two  gases  in  equal  volumes,  exposed  to  diffused  light,  undergoes  a 
change  of  volume  and  forms  a  colourless  liquid.     Bromine  acts  upon 
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ethyl,  when  the  two  are  gently  heated  together  in  the  direct  rays  of  the 

Bun,  •       * 


absolute 

1818  v'ol.  of  the  gaSf  bat  gives  it  up  again  on  the  addition  of  a  small 

quantity  of  water. 

Ethyl  does  not  combine  directly  with  any  of  the  elementary  bodies. 
Aooording  to  the  radical  theory,  however,  it  exists  in  a  great  number  of 
compounds,  which  are  analogous  to  the  methyl-compounds  enumerated  at 
VII,  248. 

Hydride  of  Ethyl  or  Ethylide  of  Hydrogen,  OH*,H.— 1.  Ethyl, 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  resolved  into  ethylene  and  hydride  of 
ethyl.  (Vid.  p.  1«9;  also  VII,  171): 

2C*H»  -  C<H<  +  C*H»,H. 

2.  This  compound  is  also  formed  when  iodide  of  ethyl  is  decomposed  by 
zinc  and  other  metals  in  presence  of  water  or  alcohol,  or  by  sunshine  in 
contact  with  water  and  mercury.  (VII,  171;  see  also  Iodide  of  EtkyL)^^ 
8.  When  cyanide  of  ethyl  {not  quite  anhydroos)  is  decomposed  by 
potassium.  (VII,  171.) 

Preparation,  When  equal  parts  of  water  and  iodide  of  ethyl  are 
heated,  in  a  sealed  and  exhausted  glass  tube,  in  the  manner  described  on 
page  168,  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  when 
zinc  is  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  alone;  the  decomposition  is  complete 
in  about  two  hours.  The  liquid  portibn  of  the  contents  of  the  tube  is 
thick,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  amorphous  mass.  On  opening 
the  tube  under  water  containing  sulphide  of  potassium,  a  large  quantity 
of  gas  escapes,  which  by  combustion  with  oxygen  is  found  to  have  the 
composition  of  hydride  of  ethyl,  OH*. 

This  gas  is  colourless,  nearly  ihsoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
which  at  8*8°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  665 '5  mm.  dissolves  1*22  of  its 
own  volume  of  it.  It  has  at  first  a  faint  ethereal  smell,  but  becomes 
quite  inodorous  after  being  treated  with  alcohol  and  fuming  sulphuric 
acid.  Does  not  liquefy  at  —18^,  or  even  under  a  pressure  of  20  atmo- 
spheres at  4-  3^.  Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  dark;  but  on 
exposing  the  mixture  to  diffused  daylight,  the  colour  of  the  chlorine 
disappears  altogether.  2  vol.  chlorine  with  1  vol.  hydride  of  ethyl  yield 
2  vol.  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  an  oily  liquid  having  the  same 
composition  per  cent,  as  Dutch  liquid.  (JJomp,  VII,  248;  also  Chem.Soc. 
Qu.  J.  3,  338.) 

Vol. 


4C 24     ....     44-44  C-yapovr 4     ....     1*6640 

6  H    30     ....     5&*56  H.«as  6     ..,.    0'4156 

C*H«,H 64     ....  10000  2     ....     2  0798 

1     ....     1*0399 

This  gu  was  originally  rappoaed  hy  Frankland  and  Kdbe  to  be  metkjlj  bat  tha 
differenoe  between  the  two  is  dearly  sl^own  by  tbeir  behaviour  with  chlorine.  (Vid,  VJL 
171,248.)    IT 
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Ether.    C*H»0=C*H*,HO. 

ScHEELE.     Optue.  2,  132. 

Hermbstadt.     Chem,  Vers.u.  Btob,  \y  45  and  116. 

ScHRADSR.    A,  Tr.  S,  2y  133. 

LowiTX.     OreU,  Ann.  1796,  1,  429. 

V.  Rose.     Seher.  J.  4,  253. 

Laudet,  Dabit,  Fourcroy  6c  Vavc^ublin,  Cadet,  Proust  and  Four* 

OROT.     Scker,  J,  6,  439. 
Th.  Saussure.    J.  Phys.  64, 306 ;  abo  N.  Gehl.  4, 48;  also  GUb.  29, 1 1 8.— » 

Farther:  Ann,  Chim,  89,  273;  also  A.  Tr.  25,  2,  384. 
P.  F.  G.  BouLLAT.     Pfaosphorio  ether.     J,  Fhys,  80,  199  and  208;  also 

Ann,  Chim,  62,  192;  also  N,  GM,  4,  44;  also  GUb,  44,  270.~Phos- 

phoric  ether.     J9ti^.  PAarm.  3,  149. -^Arsenic  ether.     Ann.  Ckim. 

78,  284;  also  Schw.  3,  394;  also  Gilb,  44,  270. » Salphurio  ether. 

J,  Fharm,  1,  97. 
Dalton.    Ann.  Fkil.  15,  117;  also  Schw.  28,  363. 
Dbspossbs.     Ann,  Chim.  Fhy9.  16,  72;  also  N,  Tr.  6,  1,  164. 
J.  Dumas  &  Poltdor  Boullat.  J.  Fharm.  14, 1;  9\ao  Ann.  Chim,  Fhy$, 

36,  294;  also  Fogg.  12,  93. 
LnsBiG.     Constitution  of  Ether.     Fogg,  31,  320;   also  Ann.  Fharm. 

9,  1.  —  Ann.  Fharm.  30,  138. 
Malaouti.     Decomposition  by  Chlorine.     Ann,  Chim,  Fhy$,  70,  838; 

also  Ann,  Fharm,  32, 15;  also  J,  pr,  Chem.  18,  29.  —  Jff,  Ann.  Chim, 

Fhys,   16,  6;  abstr.  Ann.  Fharm.  56,  286;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem. 

82,  44. 
Rbonault.     Decomposition  by  Chlorine.     Ann.  Chim,  Fhys,  71,  892; 

also  Ann.  Fharm,  32,  27;  also  J.jmt.  Chem.  19,  268. 

Oxide  of  Ethyl,  Ethylic  oxide,  Vinic  Ether^  Ethylic  Ether,  First 
Hydrate  of  Etherin,  Aether;  Vindther,  Aethyloxyd,  ei*si€S  Aetherinhydrat; 
Oxyde  cTEthyle,  Hydrate  (TEtherine  \Lanavine\  ;  and,  according  to  the 
modo  of  preparation:  Sulphuric  Ether,  Schwefeldther,  Schwefelnaphtha, 
Vitriol-naphtha^  Aether  svXphuricus,  NaphJtha  Vitrioli,  Ether  sulfurique,  — 
Phosphoric  Ether,  FJvosphordther,  Ether  phosphorique^  —  Arsenic  Ether, 
AraenUcdther,  Ether  arsenique,  —  Flttohoric  Ether,  Fluoborondther,  Ether 
fiuoborique,  —  Chlorzinkdther,  &c, 

Val.  Cordos,  in  1540,  first  described  the  preparation  of  ether,  which 
he  called  Oleum  Vitrioli  dtdce;  Frobenius,  who  first  called  it  Ether,  again 
directed  attention  to  it  in  1730;  Val.  Rose  showed  that  the  so-called 
sulphuric  ether  contains  no  sulphur.  Fourcroj's  suggestion  that  ether  is 
alcohol  deprired  of  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen  and  -hydrogen,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  analyses  of  Saussure,  and  of  Dumas  &  Boullay.  —  Boullay 
discoyered  the  preparation  of  ether  by  means  of  phosphoric  and  arsenio 
acids;  Desfossee,  that  by  fluoride  of  boron;  Masson,  tnat  by  chloride  of 
zinc;  Kuhlmann,  that  by  bichloride  of  tin  and  other  metallic  chlorides. 

FormaJtwn.  —  1.  By  heating  alcohol  with  substances  endued  with  great 
affinity  for  water,  tmcb  as  salpburic,  phosphoric,  and  arsenio  acid,  fluorida 
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of  boron,  fluoride  of  silidum^  or  the  chlorides  of  rino,  iron,  tin>  and 
antiinoDj. 

2.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  potassinm-alcohol:  (WillismBony 
Fhil.  Mag,  J.  37,  350;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  4,  106;  comp.  Y.  17,  201). 

C<H»I  +  ^*0«  =  2C*H*0  +  KI. 

Preparation,  —  I,  By  Sulphuric  acid,  A  mixture  of  alcohol  haying  a 
Bp.  gr.  of  about  0'83,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  1  or  5  :  9 
is  distilled  in  a  retort  attached  to  a  well  cooled  receiver,  and  fresh  alcohol 
continually  supplied  by  a  tube  passing  through  the  tubulus  of  the  retort 
and  dipping  into  the  mixture,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  in  the  retort  nearly 
at  its  original  volume. 

When  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  used,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  alcohol  passes  over  undecom posed;  hence  the  proportion  of 
3  alcohol  to  5  oil  of  vitriol,  or  of  2  :  3,  or  at  most  of  5  :  9  is  preferable; 
if  a  still  larger  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol  were  used,  defiant  gas,  <&c.,  would 
be  formed.  —  Formerly  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of 
vitriol  was  distilled  in  a  retort  having  3  times  the  capacity  of  the  mix- 
ture, till  sulphurous  acid  began  to  be  evolved;  a  second  portion  of  alcohol, 
equal  to  |  of  the  first  was  then  added,  and  the  distillation  continued  till 
sulphurous  acid  gas  again  made  its  appearance;  several  smaller  quantities 
of  alcohol  were  then  successively  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  process 
repeated,  till  the  residue  lost  its  power  of  converting  alcohol  into  ether. 
In  this  manner,  Gbttling  (Tascherb,  1781,  182)  obtamed  6  pts.  of  ether 
from  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol.  —  It  is  better,  however,  to  replace  the  decomposed 
alcohol  continuously,  as  was  first  done  by  Boullay.  (J.  Pharm.  1,  107) 
and  Geiger  {Repert.  7,  122;  11,  58.)  —  In  this  manner  1  pt  oil  of  vitriol 
may  produce  50  pts  of  ether;  but  the  ether  which  passes  over  towards 
the  end  of  the  distillation  is  contaminated  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oil  of  wine.  (Domine,  N.  J,  Phaim,  7,  159.)     Ultimately  also  a  large 
quantity  of  alcohol  distils  over  undecomposed.  —  Boullay  mixes  10  pts.  of 
alcohol  with  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  after  2  pts.  have  passed  over, 
gradually  drops,  during  the  distillation,   10  pts.  of  alcohol,  through  a 
funnel  inserted  in  the  tubulus  of  the  retort,  and  capable  of  being  closed 
by  a  stop-cock,  continuing  the  distillation  till  15  parts  have  passed  over; 
these  yield  8  pts.  of  ether.     Geiger  mixes  2  pts.  of  alcohol  with  3  pts. 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  inserts  into  the  tubulus  of  the  retort  the  longer  and 
drawn  out  log  of  a  syphon,  the  other  end  of  which  dips  into  a  vessel  full 
of  alcohol,  so  that  during  the  ebullition,  the  alcohol  runs  continuously  into 
the  retort  in  a  fine  stream.     By  this  method  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of 
vitriol  may  be  made  to  convert  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  into  ether, 
equal  in  amount  to  half  the  alcohol  used.     If  the  alcohol  be  contained  in 
a  two-mouthed  Woulfe's  bottle,  the  supply  of   it  may  be  stopped  by 
closing  the  second  aperture,  and  restored  by  blowing  into  the  vessel. 
(Buchner,  Repert.  21,  466.)  —  The  tubulus  of  the  retort  may  also  be  fitted 
with  an  S-tube,  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end,  and  having  a  funnel  at  the 
upper,  the  alcohol  flowing  into  this  funnel  from  a  vessel  provided  with  a 
stop-cock,  which  regulates  the  supply. 

In  the  Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale,  the  mixture  is  heated  either  in 
a  large  tubulated  glass  retort,  or  in  a  large  glass  flask,  or  in  a  still  of  lead 
or  cast-iron  (which  latter,  however,  as  the  iron  dissolves  in  the  sulphuric 
acid,  continually  weakens  the  acid  and  gives  rise  to  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas,  whereby  the  perfect  condensation  of  the  ether-yapours  is  preyented). 
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Soltmann,  according  to  the  description  given  bj  Wittstock  {Pogg.  20^ 
461),  introduces  a  mixture  of  14  lb.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*835  and  25  lb. 
common  oil  of  yitriol  into  a  tubulated  glass  retort,  a  foot  in  diameter, « 
placed  in  a  sand-bath  j  and,  as  soon  as  the  mixture  boils,  allows  fresh 
alcohol  to  run  in  through  a  glass  tube  with  a  knee-shaped  bend,  having  a 
diameter  of  3  or  4  lines,  drawn  out  to  the  diameter  of  a  line  at  the  lower 
end,  and  dipping  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  mixture.     The  alcohol 
is  contained  in  a  bottle  fitted  at  the  lower  part  with  a  delivery-tube  and 
a  stopcock.     The  alcohol  which  runs  out  on  opening  the  stopcock  passes 
through  a  horizonal  tube  from  2  to  3  feet  long  into  the  knee-shaped  tube, 
which  is  attached  to  the  former  by  a  caoutchouc  joint,  and  thence  flows 
into  the  mixture.     The  evolved  ether-vapour  passes  from  the  neck  of  the 
retort  into  a  Gedda's  condenser,  surrounded  with  cold  water,  and  connected 
with  a  receiver.     A  strong  fire  must  be  made,  and  the  operation  regulated 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  supply  of  alcohol  may  equal  the  consumption, 
a  point  which  may  be  ascertained  by  pasting  a  strip  of  paper  on  the  out- 
siae  of  the  retort,  to  mark  the  original  position  of  the  surface  of  the 
mixture.     By  this  arrangement,  110  lbs.  of  alcohol  may  be  run  into  the 
retort  in  the  course  of  16  or  20  hours.     It  is  not  advisable  to  continue 
the  distillation  longer,  because  the  etherifying  power  of  the  mixture  con- 
tinually diminishes.     To  prevent  the  mixture  from  frothing  over  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  a  small  quantity  of  water  should  be  allowed  to 
run  in  at  that  stage.  —  At  the  commencement  of  the  distillation,  two  strata 
of  liquid  are  obtained,  viz.,   an    upper   ethereal   and  a  lower   watery 
stratum;   but  subsequently,  when  a  larger  quantity  of  undecomposed 
alcohol  passes  over,  a  uniform  distillate  is  obtained..     Oil  of  wine  and 
sulphurous  acid  make  their  appearance  in  small  quantity  at  the  very 
beginning.  (Wittstock.)  —  Boissenot  {J.  Chim,  mm,  22,  538)  gives  the 
preference  to  this  apparatus  of  Soltmann's,  merely  altering  it  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  retort  a  glass  flask,  having  its  cork  bored  with  two  holes, 
through  which  leaden  tubes  are  inserted,  the  one  serving  to  convey  the 
alcohol  into  the  flask,  the  other  to  carry  off  the  vapours;  he  also  condenses 
the  vapours  by  means  of  a  leaden  cooling  tube,  instead  of  a  Gedda's  refri- 
gerator. {Comp.  also  Stacker,  Repert.  44,  292.) 

The  distillate  thus  obtained,  the  crude  ethers  consisting  of  ether,  water, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  sometimes  also  acetic  acid,  is  agitated  with  aqueous 
solution  of  potash,  or  with  milk  of  lime,  till  the  layer  of  water  and  alcoholi- 
ferous  ether,  which  floats  on  the  lower  layer  consisting  of  water,  alcohol, 
and  sulphite  of  potash,  no  longer  reddens  litmus.  This  ethereal  stratum 
is  then  separated  by  means  of  a  siphon  or  a  separating  funnel,  and  once 
more  distilled,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  water,  together  with  alcohol, 
remains  behind.  —  It  is  better,  after  shaking  up  the  crude  ether  with 
alkali  and  water,  to  distil  the  whole  of  it  (not  merely  the  upper  layer), 
the  ether  then  going  over  principally  at  the  commencement  of  the 
distillation. 

In  Soltmann's  method  above  described,  the  crnde  ether  is  agitated  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water  and  some  milk  of  lime,  and  the  mixture  dis- 
tilled, without  further  separation,  in  a  copper  still.  Ether  of  sp.  gr.  0*725 
then  goes  over  first,  amounting  to  \  of  the  crude  ether,  and  free  from  oil 
of  wine;  —  then  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  similar  proportions  to 
those  which  exist  in  the  crnde  ether,  —  whence  it  may,  like  the  latter,  be 
treated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  rectified;  —  then  alcohol  con- 
taining oil  of  wme,  amounting  to  between  20  and  25  per  cent*  of  the 
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alcohol  eoniuined ;  this  part  of  the  distillate  is  used,  instead  of  fresh 
alcohol,  as  a  supply  in  the  next  distiUation  (bnt  not  for  mixing  with  oil  ef 
vitriol,  heoause  it  then  very  soon  depoaits  a  large  quantity  of  carbon ;)  — «• 
and,  finally,  water  mixed  with  oil  of  wine  passes  over.  •—  By  this  process 
25  lb.  oil  of  vitriol  and  124  lb.  alcohol  yield  59  lb.  of  ether  of  sp.  gr.  from 
0*720  to  0725.  As  however  part  of  the  alcohol  is  recovered  in  its 
original  state,  we  may  reckon  that  in  a  manufacturing  operation  100  pte. 
of  alcohol  yield  62*5  pts.  of  ether;  the  largest  prodaot  that  Wittstock  was 
able  to  obtain  amounted  to  58  per  cent.  Alcohol  obtained  from  potato* 
brandy,  and  containing  fusel^oil,  yields  as  good  ether  as  purer  alcohol. 
(Wittstock.) 

The  ordinary  Sulpkurio  Ether  thus  obtained,  whose  specific  gravity  is 
about  0'78  or  less,  is  converted  into  Absolute  Ether  hj  complete  abstraction 
of  the  water  and  alcohol  contained  in  it.  —  a.  Lowitz  first  shakes  it  up 
with  ignited  potash,  to  separate  the  water,  then,  after  decantation,  with 
pulveriEed  chloride  of  calcium,  which  unites  with  the  alcohol,  formiuff  a 
heavy  solution,  and  from  this  the  pure  ether  may  be  poured  off  and  dis- 
tilled. —  b.  Sausaure  &  Th^nard  agitate  it  with  I  or  2  pts.  of  water,  to  take 
up  the  alcohol;  and  after  decanting  the  ether  from  the  water,  distil  it  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  stopping  the  process  however  as  soon  as  a  third  has 
passed  over.  —  o.  Gay-Lnssac  shakes  it  up  with  2  pts.  of  water,  leaves  the 
decanted  ether  to  stand  for  12  days  in  contact  with  powdered  quiok-lime, 
agitating  it  frequently,  and  then  subjects  it  to  partial  distillation,  in  the 
manner  just  described. 

IT  Soubeiran  (N".  J,  Pharm.  16,  821)  describes  an  apparatus  for  the 
preparation  of  ether  on  the  large  scale,  by  which  the  ether  is  at  once 
obtained  in  the  rectified  state,  the  first  condensing  vessels  being  kept  (as 
in  the  more  recently  invented  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  brandy)  at 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  maintain  the  pure  ether  in  the  state  of 
yapour.  He  recommends  that  the  temperature  of  the  etherifying  mixture 
be  kept  constantly  at  130°;  because  at  140^  a  gaseous  hydrocarbon  is  con- 
stantly produced.  —  An  apparatus  for  the  rectification  of  ether  has  also 
been  described  by  Hoyer.  {Arch,  Pharm.  [2],  13,  140.)  % 

Absolute  ether  should  form  a  clear  mixture  in  all  proportions  with  oil 
of  copaiba;  if  it  contains  any  water  or  alcohol,  it  forms  an  emulsion  with 
considerable  quantities  of  the  oil.  (Blanchet,  Ann,  Pharm.  7,  157.) 

2.  By  Phosphoric  acid,  according  to  Boullay,  By  heating  concen- 
trated phosphoric  acid  with  alcohol  gradually  passed  into  it. —  Aqueous 
phosphoric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*46  is  heated  to  112^  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  into  the  tubulus  of  which  is  inserted  a  funnel  containing  alcohol; 
this  funnel  is  provided  with  two  stopcocks,  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  alcohol,  and  its  beak  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort ;  by 
means  of  it  a  quantity  of  alcohol  of  40°  Bm.,  equal  to  that  of  the  aqueous 
phosphoric  acid,  may  be  introduced  into  the  acid  by  successive  small 
portions.  Each  addition  of  the  alcohol  causes  violent  intumescence,  and 
at  first  alcohol  passes  over,  mixed  with  very  little  ether.  But  after  |  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  alcohol  has  passed  over,  the  remaining  alcohol  is 
more  completely  acted  upon  by  the  acid;  the  violent  intumescence  passes 
into  a  uniform  and  more  general  ebullition;  and  a  larger  quantity  of  ether 
is  evolved.  The  receiver  is  then  changed  and  the  ethereal  distillate, 
amounting  to  -^  of  the  whole  quantity  of  alcohol,  collected.  From  this^ 
by  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium,  the  ether  may  be  obtained,  in 
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qoftntity  equal  to  -^  of  the  whole  amonnt  of  alcohol  used.  Up  to  this 
itige  of  the  process^  no  ffaa  is  eyolved  and  no  charcoal  separated.  Bat  if 
the  heating  be  continued,  the  mixture  blackens,  still  giying  off  a  small 
quantity  of  ether,  together  with  yellow  oil  of  wine,  water,  and  acetic 
acid.  —  If  a  more  concentrated,  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  be  used,  the 
charring  takes  place  sooner,  and  oil  of  wine  passes  oyer  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  process.  (Boullay.) 

S.  By  Arunic  acid,  according  to  Bovllay,  In  the  same  manner. — In 
the  apparatus  above  described,  1  pt.  of  arsenic  acid  is  heated  with  ^  pt. 
water  till  it  dissolves;  the  heat  is  then  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
1  pt.  of  alcohol  gradually  admitted  as  in  the  second  method.  Violent 
ebullition  and  spirting  take  place,  and  f  of  the  alcohol  passes  over 
unchanged;  the  liquid  in  the  retort  then  becomes  thinner,  and  boils  more 
regularly,  and  on  changing  the  receiver,  yields  an  ethereal  distillate,  which 
is  distilled  once  more  alone,  then  twice  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
yields  ether  amounting  to  between  10  and  12  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  used. 
Towards  the  end  of  distillation,  the  residue  froths  up,  becomes  brown  or 
black,  and  is  found  to  contain  arsenious  acid  and  cartjon,  besides  vitreous 
arsenic  acid;  on  the  application  of  a  still  stronger  heat,  it  gives  off  small 

Jnantitiesof  carbonic  and  arsenious  acid;  but  no  oil  of  wine  is  formed. 
BouUay.) 

4.  By  Fluoride  of  Boron,  according  to  Desfosses,  (Ann,  Chim,  Pkys. 
16,  72.)  Gaseous  fluoride  of  boron  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  fluor 
spar,  1  pt.  boracic  acid,  and  12  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  is  passed  into  2  pts.  of 
alcohol  of  38°  Bm. ;  the  resulting  fuming  acid  li(^uid  distilled ;  the  dis- 
tillate neutralized  with  potash;  the  liquid  again  distilled,  and  the  distillate 
rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  The  ether  thus  obtained  aerees 
in  all  its  properties  with  that  which  is  prepared  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Propertiei*  Transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile.  Refracts  light 
•troDgly.  Does  not  conduct  electricity.  Sp.  gr.  0*758  (Lavoisier);  0*755 
(V.  Rose) ;  —  0-732  (Lowitz) ;  at  20**  (when  prepared  as  in  I,  a) ;  —  0-718 
at  20""  (1,  6),  according  to  Dumas  A  BouUay; --0*71 55  at  20""  (1,  b), 
according  to  Saussure  &  Th^nard;  —  0*7119  at  25^  (1,  o),  according  to 
Oay-Lussao;  —  0'706  to  0*710  at  20"*  (Richter) ;  — 0*690''  (BouUay)  pre- 
pared by  (3);— 0-7358  (Pierre)— 0*73658  at  0°  (Kopp).  —  Absolute  ether 
does  not  solidify  at  —50^  (Th^nard),  or  even  at  —99°.  (Mitchell,  Ann. 
Pharm,  37,  356.)  Ordinary  ether,  when  agitated,  deposits  elongated 
dhining  lamin»,  even  at  —31'^,  and  solidifies  entirely  in  a  white  crystaUine 
liiaM  at  —44°.  (Fourcroy  8c  Vanquelin.)  -*-  Absolute  ether  boils  under  a 
pressure  of  0*76  mm.  at  35*66  (Gay-Lussac);  at  85^  to  36-6''  (Dalton);  at 
34^  under  a  pressure  of  0*745  mm.  (Dumas  &  BouUay)  ;  at  35*5  under  a 
a  pressure  of  755*8  mm.  (Pierre);  at  34*9  under  a  pressure  of  752  mm. 
(Andrews);  at  85*6^  (Person.)  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  evaporates, 
producing  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  —  Vapour-density  2*25  (Dalton); 
2*586  (Ghty-Lussao);  2*581  (Despretz.)  —  Tension  of  the  vapour:  Accord- 
ing to  Ure  (vid,  I,  262,  263);  according  to  Dalton,  7*5  inches  of  mer- 
cury at  2-2°;  15  inches  at  17-8°;  30  inches  at  QS'S"";  60  inches  at  55'5°; 
126  inches  at  78*3°;  and  240  inches  at  104*4.  Refracting  power  of  the 
yapour.  (I,  95.)  •—  £ther  has  a  penetrating  ethereal  odour,  which  affects 
tiM  head ;  its  taste  is  strongs  sweetish,  and  eooling« 
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Dumas  &  Boollay.    Sausrare.  Ure.  Daiton* 

....     64-87     6505     67-98     596     61-9 

....     13-51     13-85     14-40     13-3     14-4 

....     21-62     21-24     17-62     271     33-7 

C^H»0  ....  37  ....  100-00  100-14  100-00  1000  100-0 

Vol.         Densitj.  Or:  Vol.         Density. 

C-Yapour 4    ....     1-6640  Ethyleoe-gas 2     ....     1-9412 

H-gaa 5     ....     0*3465  Vapour  of  water....     1     ....     0-6239 

O-gas  i     ....     0*5546 

£thcrovapour     1     ....     2-5651  Ether-Tapour 1     ....     2-5651 

Gay-Liis8ao  sbowed  (Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  14,  316)  that  ether  may  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  olefiant  gas  and  water. 

According  to  the  nucleus-theory,  ether  may  be  regarded  either  as 
C*H*,HO,  or  as  OH*0,H».  (VII,  33.)  The  latter  formula  is  regarded 
by  Malaguti  {N,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys.  16,  28)  as  the  more  probable,  on 
account  of  the  behaviour  of  ether  in  certain  reactions.  —  Laurent  &  Ger- 
faardt,  however,  double  its  atomic  weight,  so  as  to  make  its  vapour  not 
monatomic,  but  diatomic,  like  most  organic  gases;  according  to  this  view^ 
ether  may  be  regarded  as  a  copulated  compound  of  1  At.  alcohol  with 
1  At.  ethylene.  —  Dumas  &  Bonllay  regard  ether 'as  the  first  hydrate  of 
ethylene  or  olefiant  gaj9,  which,  according  to  them,  has  very  strong  basic 
propertied : = C^H^, Aq.  This  formula  is  consistent  with  the  nucleus-theory; 
only  that  theory  does  not  suppose  that  the  O  and  H  contained  in  ether 
are  actually  united  in  the  form  of  water.  —  Robiquet  («7.  Pkarm,  20, 489) 
objects  on  good  grounds  to  the  supposed  basic  nature  of  ethylene;  and  the 
same  reasons  tend  to  disprove  the  supposed  basic  nature  of  ether. 

According  to  the  Ethyl-theory  first  propounded  by  Berzelius  {Ann, 
Fharm.  6,  173)  and,  as  it  appears,  at  the  same  time  by  J.  Kane  {Dublin^ 
J.  of  Med,  and  Surg.Sc.  2,  348),  and  further  developed  by  Liebig  {Ann, 
Pharm,  9,  1;  19,  270;  23,  12),  ii^tAer  =C*H*,0,  i,e.  it  is  the  oxide  of  a 
roetalloidal  radical,  Ethyl  =  (>H^,  which  was  hypothetical  when  the 
theory  was  first  propounded,  but  has  since  been  isolated;  {vid.  p.  168.) 
Ethyl  corresponds  to  ammonium,  NH^  and  oxide  of  ethyl  to  oxide  of 
ammonium,  NH^,0.  The  oxide  of  ethyl  has,  like  the  oxide  of  ammonium, 
a  basic  character,  and  forms  corresponding  salts,  which  in  fact  are  those 
compound  ethers  designated  in  this  Handbook  as  yinic  ethers  of  the 
third  class.  (  Vinester,)  Thus,  nitraie  of  ammonium-oxidt  =  NH*,0  -H  NO*, 
and  nitrate  of  ethyl-oxide  {nitric  e<A€r^=C*H*,OH-NO*.  When  2  At.  of 
certain  acids  unite  with  1  At.  ethyl-oxide,  a  copulated  acid  is  formed,  whick 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  a  salt  of  ethyl-oxide  with  a  hydrated 
acid.  Thus,  nUphovinic  acid  =  HO,SO'  -|-  OH*0,S0';  and  svlphovinate  of 
baryta  is  a  double  salt,  composed  of  sulphate  of  ethyl-oxide  and  sulphate 
of  barium-oxide,  =BaO,SO»+C*H»0,SO».  — If  ether  were  a  hydrate,  it 
ought  to  be  decomposed  by  the  voltaic  current  (for  the  same  reason  it 
cannot  be  an  oxide:  A,  ConneU),  and  its  water  would  be  replaceable  by  a 
metallic  oxide;  and  if  ethylene  were  a  strong  base,  its  two  hydrates,  ether 
and  alcohol^  might  be  expected  to  exert  an  alkaline  reaction.  According 
to  the  ethyl-theory,  also,  ether  [and  alcohol]  should  exhibit  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  should  combine  at  once  with  acetic  acid,  for  example^  t» 
form  acetic  ether;  and  ethereal  compounds  of  that  nature  should  be  deocoB- 
posed  by  alkalis  and  metallio  salts  in  the  same  manner  as  other  saline 
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tjompounds.  But  ether  is  a  base  of  a  different  kind  from  potash^  its 
•componnd  with  sulphuric  acid,  viz.  sulphovinic  acid,  not  precipitating 
baryta-salts.  (Liebig.  Ann.  Phat^m.  19,  270.)  These  observations  amount 
to  an  admission  of  many  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  ethyl-theory  leads. 
(Comp.  VII,  216,  217.)  —  Regnault  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  415;  also  J.pr, 
Chem.  19,  284)  pronounces  against  the  ethyl-theory.  —  Mitscherfich 
{N.  Ann*  Chim»  Phys.  7,  12)  supposes  that,  since  ether  does  not  act  as  a 
base,  ethers  of  the  third  class  must  contain,  not  ether,  but  a  basic  com- 
pound isomeric  therewith,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  term  oxide 
of  ethyl.  —  Liebig  subsequently  proposed  (Ann.  Pharm.  30, 138)  to  deduce 
the  compounds  of  the  vinic  series,  not  from  ethyl,  C^H^,  but  from  another 
hypothetical  radical,  ^c0<yZ=Ac=C^H'.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
olefiaut  gas  would  be  Ac,H;  ether =AcH'Oj  alcohol=AcH*0  +  HO; 
hydrochloric  ether= AcH'Cl,  Ac.  —  IT  Williamson,  Gerhardt,  and  Chancel, 
regard  ether  as  water  in  which  2  At.  H  are  replaced  by  ethyl,  viz.  as 

CH*  I ^'  according  to  Gerhardt's  atomic  weights  (VII  27),  or  ^^jj^  \0\ 

according  to  the  atomic  weights  adopted  in  this  Handbook.  (Vid, 
VII,  17.)  IT 

Decompositions.  1.  Ether- vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tvhe  is  for 
the  most  part  resolved  into  a  gaseous  mixture,  apparently  containing 
defiant  gas,  marsh-gas,  and  hydrogen,  and  into  aldehyde,  water,  and 
small  quantities  of  charcoal,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  naphthalin.  Ether 
passes  unchanged  through  a  tube  filled  with  pumice-stone,  and  heated  to 
300°;  but  if  the  tube  contains  spongy  platinum,  decomposition  takes  place 
«ven  at  220°:  an  effect  of  contact,  therefore.  (Reiset  &  Millon,  N.  Ann. 
€him.  Phys.  8,  290.) — ^When  the  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
<empty  glass  tube,  neither  charcoal  nor  empyreumatic  oil  is  obtained ;  the 
resulting  gaseous  mixture  has  a  density  of  0*709,  and  bums  with  a  light 
reddish  flame.  Mixed  with  chlorine,  it  condenses  by  only  \  vol.  without 
yielding  any  oil  of  defiant  gas,  and  the  ^  vol.  residue  burns  with  a  bluish 
flame  of  a  totally  different  character.  The  entire  gas  mixed  with  chlorine, 
and  set  on  fire,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  soot.  —  When  ether-vapour  is 
passed  through  the  red-hot  tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  through  a  glass  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  a  clay-pipe,  or  with  alumina  or  silica  (lime  and 
magnesia  do  not  exert  this  action),  the  resulting  gaseous  mixture  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  defiant  gas,  and  therefore  when  mixed  with  chlorine, 
diminishes  to  one-half,  with  formation  of  oil;  the  residue  likewise  burns 
with  a  bluish  flame.  (Deiman,  &c.)  — 100  pts.  of  ether,  of  sp.  gr.  0*7155, 
passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  deposit  therein  0*255  pts.  charcoal 
and  0*85  pt.  of  a  mixture  of  naphthalin,  a  brown  liquid  empyreumatic 
oil  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  a  brown  tarry  emp3rreumatic  oil  insoluble  in 
alcohol  but  soluble  in  ether;  it  also  yielos  a  combustible  gaseous  mixture, 
oxidized  carburetted  hydrogen  (VII,  251),  mixed  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  decomposition,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent,  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  having  in  the  dry  state  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*6605  at  the  beginning, 
and  0*6250  towards  the  end.  (Saussure.)  —  Absolute  ether  passed  through 
a  wide  red-hot  glass  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  glass,  deposits  a  trace  of 
charcoal,  and  is  resolved  into  aldehyde,  water,  and  a  combustible  gaseous 
mixture,  which  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  contains  17*6  pts.  (5  At.) 
hydrogen  to  82*3  pts.  (4  At.)  carbon,  and  is  a  mixture  of  defiant  gas  and 
marsh-gas;  the  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  following  equation: 

6C<H«0  =  2C^H<0«  +  2H0  +  30H*  +  2C*m 
TOL.  Till.  N 
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(Liebie,  Ann,  Pharm.  14, 134,  and  137.)  [Can  water  remain  in  oontaet 
with  olefiant  gas  and  marsh-gaB  at  a  red  beat,  witbont  forming  carbonic 
oxide?] 

Al>6olute  ether,  either  oold  or  boiling,  is  not  decomposed  by  an  electric 
cnrrent  from  216  pairs  of  4-incb  plates,  but  stops  it  completefj.  Even  if 
it  contains  in  solution  hydrate  of  potash,  dry  chromic  acid,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, or  bichloride  of  platinum,  it  still  remains  unacted  upon  by  a  battery 
of  50  two-inch  plates.  If  it  be  impregnated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
it  gives  off  hycuogen  gas  at  the  negative  pole,  and  acquires  a  yellow 
colour  from  separation  of  chlorine.  (Arthur  Connell,  £dinb.  TranaaeL  13, 
831;  also  «f.  pr.  Ckem.  5,  163;  abcAr.  Pogg.  36,  492.) 

2.  Ether  is  easily  set  on  fire,  and  hums  with  a  white,  moderately 
luminous  flame,  which  smokes  only  whon  the  supply  of  air  is  limited.  Its 
vapour  mixed  in  equivalent  proportion  with  air  or  oxygen  gas  explodes 
on  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark  or  by  contact  with  a  flaming  body.  If 
ether  be  allowed  to  evaporate  in  100  vol.  oxygen,  till  the  gas  is  expanded 
to  only  103  and  110  vol.,  an  electric  spark  passed  through  the  detonating 
tube  containing  the  mixture  produces  complete  combustion,  accompanied  by 
strong  detonation,  100  vol.  ether- vapour  consuming  about  GOO  vol.  oxygen 
gas,  and  producing  400  vol.  carbonic  acid.  (Dalton.)  1  vol.  ether- vapour 
contains  4  vol.  C-vapour,  5  vol.  H-gas,  and  ^  vol.  0-gas;  4  vol.  C-vaponr 
with  4  vol.  0-gas  form  4  vol.  CO'-gas,  and  5  vol.  H  with  ^  vol.  O-gas  already 
tsontained  in  the  ether,  and  2  vol.  O-gas  more  form  water.  —  When  ether 
evaporates  in  the  air  in  large  rooms,  the  mixture  explodes  on  the  intro- 
duction of  a  burning  bo<ly,  with  the  force  of  a  powder-magazine.  About 
18  pounds  of  ether,  accidentally  evaporated  in  Pagen^techer's  cellar,  pro- 
duced an  explosion  which  alanned  the  whole  city  of  Bern;  shook  all  the 
houses;  killed  two  men  and  threw  their  bodies  to  a  considerable  distance, 
blew  off  the  roof  of  the  cellar;  and  laid  in  ruins  the  shop  situated  above  it. 
(JRepet't.  28,  409.) — If  however  the  air  or  oxygen  be  mixed  with  too  large 
a  quantity  of  ether- vapour,  the  mixture  will  not  take  fire,  because  the 
excess  of  ether- vapour  exerts  too  much  cooling  action.  (Saussure,  II, 
33,4.)  —  When  100  vol.  oxygen,  by  taking  up  ether- vapour,  are  expanded 
to  200  vol.  (which  may  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  ether  in  con- 
aiderable  quantity),  the  electric  spark  produces  but  very  imperfect 
combustion  or  none  at  all;  but  if  the  100  vol.  are  expanded  to  only 
1 50  vol.,  violent  detonation  takes  place,  and  there  remain  300  vol.  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  acid  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen,  marsh-gas, 
and  carbonic  oxide.  100  vol.  air,  to  produce  an  inflammable  mixture 
with  ether-^vapoQT,  must  not  be  expanded  to  more  than  105  vol.  (Dalton.) 
Hence  no  explosion  takes  place  in  the  air-passages,  on  setting  fire  to 
the  air  expired  by  animals  whioh  have  been  rendered  insensible  oy  ether- 
vapour — the  small  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  expired  air  being 
mixed  with  too  much  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  vapour  of  water,  and  ether- 
vapour,  to  form  an  explosive  mixture. 

3.  Slote  Oomhtation,  Ether-vapoar  mixed  with  air,  and  in  contact 
with  platinum  and  certain  other  metals  or  other  solid  bodies,  which  in 
some  cases  may  be  cold,  in  others  must  be  heated  but  not  to  redness, 
burns  slowly,  forming  water,  carbonic  acid,  Lampic  or  Eiheric  acid,  and 
an  aqueous  mixture  of  aldehyde,  acetal,  acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  a 
peculiar  substance,  which  chiefly  imparts  to  the  vapour  its  pungent  odour 
and  tear-exciting  action,  and  appears  to  take  part  in  the  reducing  action 
which  the  entire  mixture  exerts  on  heavy  metallic  oxides. 
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When  ether  is  dropped  upon  Liebig's  platinum-black  (VI,  278,  c,  7) 
triturated  to  a  fine  powder  with  water  and  then  well   dried,  and  the 
moistened  part  is  covered  with  dry  platinum-black,  a  violent  emission  of 
sparks  takes  place,  followed  by  inflammation.  (Liebig.) 

In  other  cases  the  platinum,  if  previously  heated,  rises  to  a  red-heat 
when  introduced  into  the  mixture  of  air  and  ether-vapour,  but  does  not 
usually  set  fire  to  it.     Thus  with  the  following  arrangements: 

When  a  drop  of  ether  is  left  to  evaporate  in  a  cold  glass  vessel  con- 
taining air,  and  a  hot  spirally  wound  platinum  wire  introduced  into  the 
vapour,  the  metal  becomes  red-hot ;  in  the  dark,  a  pale  phosphorescent 
light  is  observed  above  the  wire,  especially  when  it  ceases  to  glow.  A 
pungent  acid  substance  is  produced  at  the  same  time.  Similar  efiects  are 
produced  with  palladium  wire  and  fine  palladium  foil.  (H.  Davy,  GUh,  5Q, 
246.)  A  thin  piece  of  platiuum  foil  attached  to  a  glass  handle  (II,  26,  6) 
and  immersed  while  hot  in  a  beaker-glass,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered 
with  ether,  is  brought  into  a  state  of  continuous  glow,  and  gives  off  a 
suffocating  vapour.  —  Moderately  heated  spongy  platinum  becomes  red-hot 
in  air  mixed  with  ether-vapour.  (Dana,  Sill.  Amer,  J.  8,  108:  also  Scliw. 
13,  380.) 

In  the  Lamp  without  Flarae^  or  Glow-lamp  (II,  26,  5),  a  spiral  wire  of 
platinum,  or  certain  other  metals,  acts  in  the  manner  just  described;  with 
silver-wire,  however,  the  action  does  not  take  place  so  readily. 

Bbttger^s  Glow-lamp,  —  A  spirit-lamp  is  provided  with  a  wick  of 
ashes tus,  the  fibres  of  which  at  the  upper  end  are  spread  out  as  much  as 
possible ;  the  wick  is  then  saturated  with  a  pasto  of  platinum-salammo- 
niac  and  alcohol,  and  thoroughly  ignited  before  the  blowpipe.  When  this 
lamp  is  filled  with  ether,  and  the  wick  set  on  fire  and  blown  out  again, 
the  spongy  platinum  in  the  wick  is  kept,  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
the  ether  vapour,  in  a  state  of  continuous  glow,  which  is  not  so  easily  put 
out  by  the  draught  of  air  as  that  of  the  ordinary  glow-lamp.  At  the  same 
time  there  rises  a  pungent,  strongly  tear-exciting  vapour,  proceeding  from 
the  so-called  lampic  acid.  To  condense  this  vapour,  the  upper  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  surrounded  with  a  helm,  the  bottom  of  which  surrounds  the 
wick  at  some  little  distance,  so  as  to  admit  access  of 'air.  (Bottger,  J,  pr. 
Chem.  10,  61.) 

Faraday  passes  air  mixed  with  ether-vapour  through  a  heated  glass 
tube  containing  platinum  wire  or  platinum  foil,  into  a  well  cooled  receiver.*-^ 
A.  Connell  inverts  a  funnel — whose  beak  is  fitted  with  a  helm,  and 
within  which  is  suspended  a  ball  of  platinum  wire — over  a  dish  filled  with 
ether,  and  placed  in  a  larger  dish,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  a  current  of 
air  may  enter  between  the  outer  dish  and  the  bottom  of  the  funnel.  The 
lampic  acid  then  condenses,  partly  in  the  helm,  partly  in  the  funnel,  in 
quantity  amounting  to  about  -^  of  that  of  the  ether. 

Lampic  acid  may  also  be  formed  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  ether 
mixed  with  air,  in  presence  of  non-metallic  solid  bodies. 

If  a  flame  be  held  under  a  basin  filled  with  ether,  but  at  such  a  dis* 
tance  as  not  to  set  fire  to  the  vapour,  the  odour  of  lampic  acid  becomes 
perceptible.  (Geiger.)  Hence  also  in  the  distillation  of  ethereal  vegetable 
extracts,  if  an  increase  of  heat  is  required  towards  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion to  expel  the  remainder  of  the  ether^  and  the  receiver  does  not  fit 
close,  so  that  the  air  has  access  to  the  extract,  the  same  odour  is  perceived. 
(Geiger  &  Hesse,  Ann,  Pharm,  5,  67.)  The  action  is  probably  assisted 
by  the  heat«d  upper  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel. — ^When  ether  is 
dropped  into  a  retort  heated  in  the  sand-bath  to  100^  or  upwards,  or  into 
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a  platinum  capsule  exposed  to  the  rapour  of  boiline  water,  Leidenfrost's 
pbenomenon  is  produced  (I,  277,  278),  accompanied  hy  a  pale  blue  flame 
Yisible  only  in  the  dark,  and  not  capable  of  setting  fire  to  other  bodies  (on 
the  approach  of  a  baming  body  it  changes  to  the  common  ether  flame), 
and  the  tear-exciting  vapour  of  lampic  acid  is  evolved.  (Dobereiner,  J,  pr, 
Chem.  1,  75.)  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  more  recently  observed 
by  Boutigny  {J,  Chim.  mid.  13,  589),  who  heated  the  metal  or  porcelain 
dish  to  260"".  If  therefore  a  tubulieited  retort  having  the  lower  part  of  its 
bulb  removed,  be  held  over  a  heated  metal  or  porcelain  dish,  and  ether  be 
dropped  at  intervals  through  the  tubulus  on  to  the  dish,  the  lampic 
acid  will  condense  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  may  be  collected ;  if, 
however,  the  dish  be  too  strongly  heated,  rapid  combustion  takes  place. 
(R.  F.  Marchand,  J,  pr.  Chem.  19,  57.)  —  In  a  very  shallow  dish  placed  in 
a  hot  sand-bath,  a  mixture  of  ether  with  an  equal  qiuntity  of  water  and 
a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  (but  not  hydrochloric)  or  ether  placed  in 
a  layer  above  oil  of  vitriol,  evolves  first  ether-vapour,  then  vapour  of 
aldehyde,  having  a  very  powerful  odour.  (Simon,  Togg,  41,  658.) 

Hot  gum-charcoal  held  over  ether  continues  to  glow,  and  acts  like 
platinum.  (Murray.)  A  similar  effect  is  likewise  produced  by  gum« 
tragacanth,  myrrh,  wood,  indigo,  and  bones,  and  the  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  produced  by  the  combusion  is  greater,  as  the  ignition  of  the 
charcoal  is  feebler.  (H.  B.  Miller,  Ann.  Fhil,  28,  17;  also  JSr.  Arch. 
23,  222.) 

The  glowing  extremity  of  a  glass  rod  or  a  piece  of  porcelain,  held  over 
ether,  exhibits  a  small  blue  flame,  and  forms  a  large  Quantity  of  acid. 
Red-hot  lime  produces  a  like  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  out  a 
white  phosphoric  light.  (Miller.) 

The  so-called  Lampic  or  EOi^eric  dcid,  first  observed  by  H.  Davy,  and 
examined  by  Faraday  (Quart.  J.  of  Sc.  3,  77 ;  also  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  4, 
359  ;  also  Schtp.  20,  183),  is  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-015  (up  to  1*027,  Bottger),  sour  and  harsh  taste,  and  disagreeable 
pungent  odour;  its  vapour  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  When  decom- 
posed hy  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid,  and  when  heated  with  man- 
ganese, it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  with  strong  effervescence.  (Daniell.)  It 
is  turned  brown  by  oil  of  vitriol,  giving  off  at  the  same  time  a  vapour 
which  strongly  attacks  the  eyes  and  smells  of  formic  acid.  (Bottger.)  It 
also  turns  brown  when  boiled.  (Martens  &  Stas.)  It  dissolves  oxide  of 
copper,  forming  a  liquid  from  which  copper  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of 
a  red  powder  on  boiling.  With  mercuric  oxide  it  forms  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  consisting  of  mercurons  acetate.  (Daniell.)  It  dissolves  mercuric 
oxide  with  effervescence  when  heated,  and  deposits,  on  cooling,  mercurons 
formiate,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercnrous  acetate.  (Connell.) 
With  oxide  of  silver  it  forms  a  solution  which  silvers  the  containing 
vessel -on  being  heated.  (Bottger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  10,  62.)  With  the  aid  of 
heat,  it  separates  the  metal  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercurons  nitrate, 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  gold,  and  also,  on  addition  of  Soda,  from 
bichloride  of  platinum,  the  metal  being  often  deposited  as  a  coating  on 
the  surface  of  the  vessel.  (Daniell.)  When  boiled  with  corrosive  subli- 
mate, it  precipitates  calomel,  together  with  a  trace  of  metallic  mercury. 
(Bottger,  J.pr.  Chem.  12,  335.) 

When  lampic  acid  has  been  distilled  till  ^  has  passed  over,  the  distil- 
late is  neutral  and  destitute  of  reducing  action  [the  aldehyde  had  probably 
escaped  in  consequence  of  imperfect  condensation];  it  does  not  smell  of 
ether,  bat  gives  out  the  pungent  odour  of  lampic  acid,  and  bums  with  a 
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blue  flame ;  the  residue  in  the  retort  has  retained  its  reducing  power^  and 
in  contact  with  mercuric  oxide;  and  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate,  which  solidifies  at  the  same  time,  it  instantly  forms  mercurous 
acetate.  By  neutralizing  it  with  alkalis  and  evaporating,  salts  are  obtained 
closely  resembling  the  acetates  in  composition,  but  often  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  less  disposed  to  crystallize.  Their  solution  still  possesses  the  reducing 
power;  so  likewise  does  the  acid,  e.g,  that  which  is  separated  from  the 
baryta-salt  by  sulphuric  acid.  (Daniell,  Gilh,  61,  850. — Ann,  FkiL 
19,  469;  Daniell  &  Phillips,  Gilb.  75,  101.) 

Daniell  &  Phillips  regard  lampic  acid  as  aqueous  acetic  acid  mixed 
with  a  resinous  substance,  to  which  the  reducing  action  is  due.  Liebig 
(Ann.  Tharm.  14,  160)  ascribes  this  action  to  the  presence  of  aldehyde, 
C^H^O^  and  to  that  of  an  acid  called  Aldekydic  acid,  OWO^  (not  yet 
obtained  in  the  free  state,  and  of  doubtful  existence);  the  aldehyde  is  Hkc- 
wise  the  cause  of  the  browning  which  takes  place  on  mixing  the  acid  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  on  evaporating  it  in  contact  with  alkalis,  which  produce 
aldehyde-resin.  —  A.  Connell  {N.  Ed.  FhU.  J.  14,  237;  FhU.  Mag.  J.  11, 
512;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  321;  FhU.  Mag.  29,  353)  showed  that  lampic 
acid  contains  besides  acetic  acid,  a  quantity  about  5  times  as  great  of 
formic  acid.  Moreover,  he  supposes  that  lampic  acid  contains  an  ethereal 
or  empyreumatic  or  resinous  substance,  and  more  recently  he  has  stated 
that  aldehyde  is  to  be  found  in  it,  but  not  aldehydic  acid.  According, 
therefore,  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  unites  with  the  ether,  there  is 
formed  sometimes  aldehyde,  sometimes  acetic  acid,  sometimes  formic  acid. 
Lampic  acid  saturated  with  oxide  of  lead  yields  on  evaporation,  first 
crystals  of  formiate  of  lead,  then  of  acetate.  Those  noble  metals  which 
are  reduced  by  formic  acid  are  also  reduced  by  lampic  acid,  and  in  both 
cases  with  efiervescence. 

Martens  &  Stas  {J.  pr,  Chem.  18,  375;  also  N.  Br.  Arch.  20,  181) 
consider  lampic  acid  as  an  aqueous  mixture  of  formic  acid,  acetic  acid, 
aldehyde,  and  a  peculiarly  strong-smelling  substance,  which  they  are 
inclined  to  regard  as  aldehydic  acid.  When  lampic  acid  is  agitated  with 
ether,  the  upper  ethereal  film  decanted,  rectified  over  magnesia,  saturated 
with  ammonical  gas,  and  then  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  —  90*^,  crystals 
of  aldehyde-ammonia  are  obtained.  The  lower  watery  film,  neutralized 
with  oxide  of  lead,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  yields 
a  white  powder  of  formiate  of  lead,  which  crystallizes  in  needles  from  a 
solution  in  hot  water ;  the  remaining  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  by 
evaporation  needles  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  mother-liquor  which  gives 
no  more  crystals,  but  a  peculiar-smelling,  amorphous  mass  of  acetate  of 
lead,  with  which  a  peculiar  reducing  substance  is  mixed.  This  substance 
turns  brown  at  65*^,  aud  yields  an  acid  substance  having  a  suffocating 
odour;  its  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  reduces  the  silver 
with  effervescence ;  when  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate,  crystals  of  acetate  of  copper  are 
first  obtained,  then  paler  crystals  having  the  odour  of  the  amorphous  mass, 
and  a  mother-liquor  which  deposits  metallic  copper  at  100°,  whilst  acetate 
of  copper  remains  in  the  solution. 

All  the  products  hitherto  found  in  the  so-called  lampic  acid  are  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  its  peculiarly  puneent  odour  and  its  tear-exciting 
action.  These  actions  were  formerly  ascribed  to  an  empyreumatic  oil  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time.  But,  according  to  Schonbein,  ( IJeher  die  langsame 
und  schnelle  Verhrennung  da^  Korper,  Basel,  1845,  S.  1  and  39),  these 
actions  fure  due  to  the  presence  of  a  compound  of  ozone  with  ethylene 
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formed  %i  the  same  time.  When  a  few  drops  of  ether  are  left  to  evapo- 
rate in  a  bottle  containing  air,  and  a  hot  platinum  wire  wound  round  with 
a  spiral  at  the  lower  end  is  introduced  into  the  bottle,  the  wire  exhibits  in 
the  dark  a  bluish  phosphoric  appearance,  and  in  daylight  produces  a  dingy 
black-blue  yapour,  which  quickly  diffuses  itself  and  disappears.  The  air  m 
the  ressel,  which,  for  shortness,  may  be  called  Ozonized  Ethylene-air,  ac- 
quires the  pungent  odour  and  tear-exciting  action  of  larapic  acid;  it  like- 
wise shows  all  the  oxidizing  actions  of  ordinary  osonized  air  (produced  bj 
the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus)  vis.  blueing  of  starch-paper  moistened 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  browning  of  paper  wetted  with  solution  of 
hydriodic  acid,  browning  of  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium,  decolorization 
of  iodine-solution,  oxidation  of  ferrous  salts,  conversion  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  into  ferric3ranide,  decolorization  of  indigo-solution,  blueing  of 
paper  moistened  with  tincture  of  gniacum,  conversion  of  sulphurous  into 
sulphuric  add,  decomposition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  in  water, 
decoloriiation  of  paper  browned  with  sugar-of-lead  solution  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  &c. ;  but  platinum-foil  immersed  in  ordinary  osonized 
air  is  negative  to  another  piece  of  platinum  in  the  hydro-electric  circuit, 
whereas  that  which  has  been  immersed  in  ozonized  ethylene-air  remains 
unaltered.  Frequent  inspiration  of  ozonized  ethylene-air  produces  a  sen- 
sation of  tightness  in  the  throat,  accompanied  by  catarrhal  symptoms. 

Water  agitated  with  ozonized  ethylene-air  takes  up  the  ozonised 
ethylene  very  quickly,  the  remaining  air  being  thereby  almost  wholly 
deprived  of  its  pungent  odour  and  of  the  power  of  producing  the  oxidizing 
actions  above  mentioned,  whereas  common  osonized  air  is  but  little  altered 
in  these  respects  by  agitation  with  water.  The  solution  thus  obtained, 
Ozonized  EU^ylene-water,  possesses  the  odour  and  other  reactions  of  ozonized 
ethylene-air;  but  they  continually  diminish  when  the  ozonized  ethylene- 
water  is  kept  for  some  time  in  stoppered  bottles,  and  are  immediately 
diminished  in  a  sensible  degree  by  boiling.  When  the  water  is  distilled, 
both  the  distillate  and  the  residue  still  exhibit  oxidizing  properties;  but 
the  distillate  in  a  lower  degree.  Iron  filings  or  mercnry  agitated  with  the 
ozonized  ethylene-water  deprive  it  of  its  peculiar  properties,  and  dissolve 
in  it;  the  mercury-solution  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  depo- 
sits metallic  mercury  when  boiled;  it  therefore  contains  mercurous  oxide, 
and  probably  also  formic  or  acetylous  acid.  When  considerable  quantities 
of  ozonized  ethylene-air  are  made  to  act  upon  iodide  of  potassium,  or 
when  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  ozonized 
ethylene- water,  and  the  brownish  liquid  is  distilled,  iodine  passes  over 
first,  then  Faraday's  iodide  of  carbon,  OH^P,  in  shining  scales  having 
an  aromatic  odour;  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  to  which  they  impart  a  sweet  taste;  they  melt  easily,  and 
then  give  off  iodine.  On  the  other  hand,  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium 
does  not  form  C*H*P  with  ether  and  chlorine -water. 

Ozonized  ethylene-air  may  also  be  formed  by  passing  the  proper 
quantity  of  defiant  gas  into  ozonized  air  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way; 
the  ozonized  air  loses  thereby  the  power  of  rendering  an  immersed 
platinum  plate  more  negatively  electrical,  and  instead  of  the  odour  of  ozone 
and  defiant  gas,  acquires  the  pungent  odour  of  lampic  acid ;  generally, 
indeed,  this  mixture  exhibits  all  the  reactions  of  the  ozonized  ethylene-air 
above  described,  and  likewise  easily  gives  up  its  active  principle  to  water, 
80  that  the  water  acquires  all  the  properties  of  ozonized  ethylene-water; 
when  pretty  well  saturated,  it  has  a  biting  taste,  and  likewise  yidds 
C^H^P  by  (ustiliation  with  iodide  of  potassium.     If  ozone  be  regarded  as 
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a  compound  isomeric  witb  peroxide  of  hydrogen  =  HO',  the  pungent,  tear* 
exciting  principle  of  lampic  acid  and  ozonized  ethylene-air  is  perhaps 
C*H*,2H0*.  Slowly  burning  ether  (like  slowly  burning  phosphorus) 
induces  the  water  in  the  air  to  form  ozone  by  taking  up  1  At.  0.  The 
ozone,  however,  does  not  in  this  case  remain  free,  but  unites  wi<)h  the 
C^H^  of  the  ether  to  form  this  pungent  substance.  The  production  of 
aldehyde  and  acetic  acid  is  perhaps  connected  with  this  formation  of 
ozonized  ethylene.  (Schonbein.) 

Even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  ether  kept  for  some  time  in  a  bottle 
containing  air  produces  acetic  acid  and  other  products.  —  Absolute  ethet 
set  aside  for  two  years  in  a  yeasel  standing  in  the  light,  and  frequently 
opened,  acquires  the  power  of  reddening  litmus,  and  leaves,  when  distilled, 
an  acid  residue  which  boils  at  53°,  mixes  with  water,  forms  an  acetate 
with  potash,  and  when  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  a  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  an  oil  having  a  burning  taste.  (Planche,  Gay-Lussac,  Ann,  Chim, 
Thys.  2,  98,  and  213;  also  N.  Tr,  1,  2,  249.)  —  Boullay  found  acetic  acid 
produced  in  bottles  containing  only  small  quantities  of  ether.  —  According 
to  N.  E.  Henry  (J.  Fharm,  13,  119),  ether  turns  acid  even  in  perfect 
darkness,  especially  in  contact  with  water,  probably  because  it  generally 
contains  a  little  acetic  ether,  which,  by  contact  with  water,  is  resolved 
into  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  According  to  this  view,  the  acetic  acid  is  not 
a  product  of  the  slow  combustion  of  ether,  but  a  decomposition-product  of 
acetic  ether. 

4.  When  Chlorine  ^cu  is  made  to  act  upon  ether,  and  no  means 
employed  to  check  the  rise  of  temperature  which  accompanies  the  action^ 
the  ether  takes  fire  and  charcoal  is  separated.  —  When  a  quantity  of  ether 
between  \  dram  and  1  dram  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  of  the 
capacity  of  2  litres,  filled  with  chlorine,  and  having  its  mouth  loosely 
covered  with  paper,  white  fumes  are  given  off  after  a  few  hours,  and  sub- 
sequently explosion  takes  place,  accompanied  by  flame  and  consiilerable 
deposition  of  charcoal.  (Cruickshank,  NickoUon,  J.  5,  20.)  When  chlorine 
gas  is  passed  through  ether,  eyety  bubble  sets  fire  to  the  ether,  which 
becomes  heated  throughout,  and  ultimately  there  remains  a  black  tarry 
mass.  At  — 10^  inflammation  does  not  take  place  so  readily,  and  not  all, 
even  on  the  application  of  heat,  if  a  suflicient  quantity  of  chlorine  has  been 
previously  passed  through  at  —10°.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Fharm,  1,  220;  also 
Fog^.  24,  283.)  —  When  a  piece  of  gypsum  is  soaked  in  ether,  the  ether 
set  on  fire  in  the  air,  and  then  plunged  into  chlorine  gas,  it  continues, 
burning  for  a  short  time  with  a  slightly  smoky  fiame. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  absolute  ether  through  which  the  chlorine 
is  passed  be  prevented  by  surrounding  it  with  a  freezing  mixture  till  it 
has  lost  the  capability  of  taking  fire  under  the  influence  of  chlorine,  and 
the  passage  of  the  chlorine  be  continued  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
tinues to  form,  —  while  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  135°...142'', 
by  application  of  heat  from  without,  —  2  At.  hydrogen  iu  the  ether  are 
ultimately  replaced  by  2  At.  chlorine,  and  the  ether  is  eo&verted  into 
bichlorinated  ether,  OH'CTO: 

C*H*0  +  4a  =  C^H'CPO  +  2HC1. 

In  this  reaction,  the  chlorine  is  at  first  quickly  absorbed,  the  liquid 
acquiring  a  yellow  colour,  and  increasing  in  bulk;  afterwards  the  absorption 
becomes  slower,  and  a  violent  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ^as  takes 
place;  this  however  gradually  din^imsl^es,    At  first  only  1  At.  hydrogen 
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appears  to  be  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  monochlorinated  ether,  C^HHylOii 
formed: 

C^HK)  +  2a  -  C^H^CIO  +  HQ. 

The  h^drochlorio  aoid  hereby  produced  conrerta  a  small  portion  of  tho 
ether  into  water  and  chloride  of  ethyl: 

CHH»0  +  HCl  -  C*H»C1  +  HO. 

This  water  decomposes  part  of  the  monochlorinated  ether  —  which  is  not 
immediately  converted  into  bichlorinated  ether — 3rielding  aldehyde  and 
hydrochloric  acid: 

C^H^CIO  +  HO  -  C*H<0«  +  HCL 

And,  lastly,  the  aldehyde  is  converted,  by  the  further  action  of  the 
chlorine  into  chloral,  C*HCPO». 

OWCfi  +  6C1  =  C*HC1«0»  +  3HCL 

Hence,  at  the  commencement,  during  the  violent  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  elhyl  passes  over,  and  the  bichlo- 
rinated  ether  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  process  is  mixed  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  chloral.  (Mala^uti,  Ann,  Chim,  Fkys,  70,  338.) 

The  following  observations  were  made  previously  to  those  of  Mala- 
guti.  —  When  chlorine  is  passed  through  ether,  8  pts.  of  the  ether  (which 
in  the  further  progress  of  the  experiment  is  not  heated  from  without) 
increase  by  3  pts. ;  and  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the 
yellowish  mixture  is  resolved  into  an  upper  watery  stratum  of  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  lower  oily  stratum  of  heavy  hydrochloric  ether. 
(BorthoUet,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys.  1,  426.)  —  Dry  chlorine  gas  passed  to  satu- 
ration through  ether  at  0%  is  half  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  which 
escapes;  aud  there  remains  a  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*23,  which  resembles  the 
oil  of  defiant  gas,  C^HH^P,  excepting  that  it  has  a  more  penetrating  odour 
and  a  sharper  taste.  (Morin,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  43,  239;  also  Pogg,  19, 61.) 
If  the  liquid  be  gradually  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  passage  of 
the  chlorine  continued  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  form,  an 
oil  is  obtained,  which  smells  like  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  has  a  density  of 
1*611,  and  boils  at  139°.  When  the  oil  is  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  a 
small  portion  of  it  blackens  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  greater 
part  goes  over  unaltered.  It  does  not  diminish  when  shaken  up  with 
water  or  with  aqueous  potash;  but  when  mixed  with  alcoholic  potash,  it 
deposits  chloride  of  potassium,  and  on  subsequently  mixing  the  liquid 
with  water,  an  aromatic  oil  is  precipitated.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pkatin.  I,  220.) 
[Probably,  therefore,  bichlorinated  ether  in  a  less  pure  state  than  as  it  was  subsequently 
obtained  by  Malaguti.]  —  There  is  always  formed  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of 
chloral ;  for  in  the  formation  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  water  is  produced,  and 
further  quantities  of  chlorine  act  upon  this  water  +  ether,  in  the  same 
manner  as  upon  alcohol,  forming  first  aldehyde  and  then  chloral.  (Reg- 
nault,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  71,  421.) 

If  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  be  still  longer  continued,  and  the  liquid 
exposed  to  sunshine,  the  ether  is  finally  converted  partly  into  pcrciilo- 
rinated  ether,  C*C1*0,  partly  into  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  C*C1',  and 
chloraldehyde,  C*CI*0».  (Regnault,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$,  71,  392;  Malaguti, 
iV.  Ann,  Uhim,  Phys,  16,  5): 

C^H»0  +  lOCl  =  C<CI*0  +  SHCl; 

aud 

2C^H»0  +  20C1  *-  C*a«  +  C<C1*0*  J   lOHCl. 
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Under  the  influence  of  a  winter  sun,  the  principal  product  is  perchlorinated 
ether,  but  in  summer,  sesquichloride  of  carbon  and  chloraldehyde  are 
chiefly  produced.  But  the  sun  of  June,  1845,  produced  scarcely  anything 
but  perchlorinated  ether.  This  variation  in  the  effects  appears  to  be  due, 
not  to  any  difference  of  care  in  drying  the  chlorine,  but  to  causes  which 
are  as  yet  unknown.  If  the  product  consists  mainly  of  chloride  of  car- 
bon and  chloraldehyde,  it  gives  off  the  chloraldehyde  when  distilled 
at  a  gentle  heat,  in  the  form  of  a  fuming  liquid  having  a  suffocating 
odour.  (Malaguti.)  —  Laurent  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  QQ,  817)  states,  that  on 
exposing  the  mixture  to  sunshine,  he  obtained  crystals  of  oxalic  acid, 
together  with  an  oil.  —  When  ether  is  shaken  up  with  chlorine- water  in 
which  hydrate  of  chlorine  is  suspended,  it  first  absorbs  the  chlorine,  then 
gives  up  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  water,  and  afterwards  contains  chloride 
of  carbon  in  solution.  (SeruUas,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhya,  45,  190;  also  J,  Chim. 
med,  7,  1.) 

5.  Bromine  appears  to  act  like  chlorine. »«  The  hyacinth-red  solution 
of  bromine  in  ether  loses  its  colour  in  a  few  days,  and  yields  hydrobromic 
acid.  (Balard.)  —  Ether  perfectly  saturated  with  bromine  appears,  after 
12  days  standing,  to  be  completely  converted  into  hydrobromic  acid, 
bromide  of  ethyl,  bromal,  a  large  quantity  of  heavy  hydrobromic  ether, 
and  probably  also  formic  acid.  If  the  mixture  be  distilled,  the  receiver 
being  changed  when  half  has  passed  over,  and  the  third  fourth  collected 
alone,  this  latter  portion  is  found  to  consist  of  heavy  hydrobromic  etiier, 
which  may  be  purified  by  agitation  with  potash-ley  and  rectification  over 
burnt  lime.  This  heavy  hydrobromic  ether  is  a  transparent,  colourless, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  heavier  than  oil  of  vitriol,  volatile,  of  pene- 
trating agreeable  odour,  and  permanently  sweet  taste.  It  contains  8 '63  per 
cent.  C,  1-36  H,  80*94  Br,  and  9  07  0,  and  therefore  consists  of  C^H^Br'O'. 
Its  vapour  passed  over  red-hot  lime,  is  resolved  into  bromide  of  calcium 
mixed  with  charcoal,  and  a  gas  which  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  [According 
to  the  reaction  here  described,  3  Br  must  evolve  30  from  3CaOj  and  these 
30  with  the  30  of  the  compound  are  sufficient  to  convert  all  the  40  into 
400,  and  the  2H  into  2H0 ;  hence  nothing  can  be  given  off  but  a  mixture 
oi  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  which  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame, 
and  no  charcoal  can  remain  with  the  bromide  of  calcium.]  —  On  boiling  it 
with  potash -ley,  bromoform  passes  over,  while  formiate  of  potash  and 
bromide  of  potassium  remain  behind.  [This  reaction  cannot  be  expressed 
stoichiometrically.]  —  When  it  is  boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  bromine  is  set 
free,  and  another  colourless  liquid  passes  over.  (Lowig,  Pogg,  36,  551.)  — 
When  a  solution  of  bromine  in  ether  is  placed  for  a  few  days  in  contact 
with  water,  the  water  takes  up  hydrobromic  acid;  the  ether  becomes 
gradually  decolorized,  and  if  then  carefully  evaporated,  gives  off  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  emits  an  odour  like  that  of  camphor  or  turpentine, 
reddens  litmus  strongly  (even  after  previous  washing  with  water),  and 
finally  leaves  an  oil  floating  on  the  water,  probably  a  peculiar  bromide  of 
carbon.  (Serullas.)  —  When  bromine  standing  under  water  at  0°  is  saturated 
with  chlorine  gas,  and  an  equal  volume  of  ether  added  to  the  resulting 
chloride  of  bromine^  the  water  immediately  takes  up  hydrochoric  acid;  and 
on  frequently  renewing  the  water  and  agitating,  the  chlorine  gradually 
dissolves  in  the  water  as  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  also  part  of 
the  bromine  as  hydrobromic  acid.  Hence  if  the  washing  be  stopped  as  soon 
as  the  wash-water  becomes  coloured  yellow  by  chlorine  (and  therefore 
contains  no  hydrobiromic  acid),  the  whole  of  the  bromine  remains  dissolved 
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in  the  remaining  ether  in  the  fonn  of  bromide  of  carbon,  bat  the  ether 
does  not  contain  a  trace  of  chlorine;  hence  this  process  affords  a  means  of 
separating  chlorine  from  bromine.  The  ethereal  liquid  thus  obtained 
behares  just  like  that  which  is  prepared  with  bromine  alone.  (Sernllas, 
Ann,  Chim,  PhyB.  45, 100.)  —  Ether  shaken  up  with  aqueons  Frotochioride 
of  Iodine  withdraws  this  compound  from  the  water,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  gives  np  the  chlorine  to  the  water  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  whilst  all  the  iodine  remains  in  the  ether.  (Sernllas.)—*  Ether  like- 
wise withdraws  Terchloride  of  Iodine  from  its  aqueous  solution  j  but 
decomposition  soon  takes  place,  especially  on  evaporation;  if  the  evapora^ 
tion  be  rapid,  there  remains  a  brown  solution  of  protochloride  of  iodine;  if 
it  be  slow,  crystals  of  iodine  .separate  out,  whilst  the  chlorine  acts  chiefly 
on  the  ether.  (Sonbeiran,  •/.  Fharm.  28,  53.) 

6.  Phosphmme  converts  ether,  even  when  the  air  is  completely  excluded, 
into  several  acids  containing  phosphorus.  —  Pure  ether  set  aside  for  a  few 
days  in  a  bottle  filled  with  it,  and  containing  finely-divided  phosphorus, 
turns  sour,  and  yields,  if  it  be  decanted  and  distilled  to  ^^^  in  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  a  very  acid,  thin  syrup,  which,  when  neutralized  with 
baryta,  yields  three  kinds  of  salts ;  the  first  is  insoluble  in  water,  the 
second  sparingly,  the  third  readily  soluble.  The  last,  the  pkosphalate  of 
baryta,  is  yellowish  white;  indistinctly  crystalline;  leaves,  when  ignited,  a 
residue  containing  charcoal;  is  turned  brown  by  oil  of  vitriol;  and  in  the 
state  of  aqueous  solution,  gives  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  calcium,  but 
precipitates  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
lead-precipitate  is  shrunken  and  yellowish.  (Zeise^  Ann.  Pharm,  41,  33; 
also  iX  j>r,  Chem.  26,  84.) 

7.  Concentrated  Chloric  or  Bromic  add,  agitated  with  ether,  acts 
violently  upon  it,  giving  off  chlorine  or  bromine  vapour,  and  forming 
acetic  acid.  .(SeruUas,  Ann.  Chim,  Phy$.  45,  803.^  Chloric  acid  dropped 
upon  ether  sets  it  on  fire.  (Lauglois,  J.  Chim,  med,  16,  882.) 

8.  Nitric  acid  does  not  act  on  absolute  ether  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  very  euer^^etically  when  heated,  the  products  being  nitric  oxide, 
hyponitric  acia,  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid.  (Boullay.) — 
When  oil  of  vitriol  is  added  to  a  tranquil  mixture  of  ether  and  fuming 
nitric  acid  prepared  in  the  cold,  violent  inflammation  takes  place. 
(Brugnatelli,  Scher.  J,  4,  251.)  —  Ether  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  nitric  oxide  in  oil  of  vitriol  (II,  450,  /3),  becomes  heated,  froths  up 
strongly,  turns  violet,  and  is  converted  into  a  brownish,  viscid  moss. 
(Dbbereiner,  Schw.  8,  253.)  —  The  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  in  ether,  when 
exposed  to  sunshine,  deposits  uranous  oxide,  and  acquires  the  odour  of 
nitrous  ether.  (Bucholz.) 

9.  Ether  cooled  below  (f  takes  np  anhydrons  Stdphuric  acid,  and  forms 
a  yellow  oil,  from  which  ether,  when  shaken  up  with  it,  extracts  sulphor 
vinate  of  oil  of  wine,  whilst  the  lower  acid  stratum  contains  Isethionic 
add,  together  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  (Magnus,  Pog^.  27,  378; 
comp,  Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  13,  35;  Regnault,  Ann.  Pluirm.  27,  12.)  — 
Oil  of  vitriol  does  not  act  upon  ether  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  at 
higher  temperatures,  either  sulphovinic,  or  althionic,  or  isethionic  acid, 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  mixture;  and  on  the  application  of  a  still 
stronger  heat,  sulphurous  acid,  defiant  gsM,  and  sulphovinate  of  oil  of  wine, 
are  given  off,  while  a  carbonaceous  mass  remains,  probably  similar  to  that 
which  is  obtained  with  alcohoL    As  suIphoTinic  acid,  under  certain  ci> 
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oumstancesy  jields  aloohol,  this  reaction  affords  a  means  of  reconrerting 
ether  into  alcohol.  (Hennel,  Pogg,  14,  281.)  —  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  ether  blackens  at  69°,  at  which  temperature  it  boils,  gives 
off  defiant  gas,  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  [sulphovinate  of]  oil  of  wine, 
and  acetic  acid,  leaving  a  residue  which  is  resinous  at  first,  out  afterwards 
coal  J.  (Boullay,«/.  Fhy$,  80, 203.)  —  3  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  pt.  of  ether 
distilled  together  yield,  from  the  beginning,  oil  of  wine  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of.ether;  with  the  proportion  of  2  :  I,  one-third  of  the  ether  passes 
over  unaltered  at  first,  and  afterwards  oil  of  wine,  mixed  with  a  small 

f[uantity  of  ether.  —  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  1  pt.  ether,  and  1  pt.  water,  yield 
sulphovinate  of]  oil  of  wine,  the  first  portions  of  which,  containing  a  little 
ether,  float  upon  water,  whilst  the  latter  portions  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Water  and  sulphurous  acid  are  likewise  evolved,  and  the  residue  thickens, 
chars,  and  swells  up.  —  With  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  1  pt.  ether,  and  from 
^  to  1  pt.  water,  half  the  ether  passes  over  unaltered,  and  afterwards  oil 
of  wine  follows.  (Deslauriers,  </.  Pharm.  2,  481.)  —  Oil  of  vitriol  at 
ordinary  temperatures  absorbs  the  vapour  of  ether,  which  may  then  be 
separated  from  it  unaltered  by  adding  water  carefully,  so  that  no  rise  of 
temperature  shall  take  place;  if  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  sulphovinic 
acid  is  produced.  (Magnus,  Pogg.  27,  386;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  6,  171.) 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  ether  [the  mixing  having 
been  probably  attended  with  some  evolution  of  heat]  resolves  itself,  when 
left  at  rest,  into  ether,  which  floats  at  the  top,  and  contains  but  a  trace  of 
sulphovinic  acid,  and  a  lower  stratum  of  oil  of  vitriol  mixed  with  sulpho- 
vinic acid  [and  probably  also  with  ether].  When  the  whole  mixture  is 
distilled,  the  sulphurous  acid  and  defiant  gas  which  pass  off  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  are  accompanied  by  sulphovinate  of  oil  of  wine. 
(Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  39,  152;  also  Sckw.  55,  171.)  —  The  acid 
which  forms  in  the  residue  on  heating  oil  of  vitriol  with  ether,  up  to  the 
point  when  defiant  gas  begins  to  escape,  is  not  sulphovinic  but  althionic 
acid.  (RegnauU,  Ann.  Pharm.  25,  43.)  —  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
ether  and  oil  of  vitriol,  heated  to  100^,  yields,  when  saturated  with  baryta, 
ordinary  sulphoyinate  of  baryta.  (Gerhardt,  Chim.  org.  1,  146.)  — 
A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  ether  heated  to  1 70°,  leaves  a  residue  con- 
taining isethionic  acid.  (Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  10.) 

10.  Ether  saturated  with  Hydrocldoric  acid  ga^  yields,  by  distillation, 
a  liquid  resembling  chloride  of  ethyl,  C*H*C1.  (Siiersen,  A.  Gehl.  5,  69.)— 
Ether  saturated  with  Hydriodlc  acid  gas  is  immediately  resolved  into  an 
upper  layer  of  a  pale  yellow  and  a  lower  layer  of  a  dark  red  colour,  which 
appears  to  contain  hydriodous  acid.  (A  Connell,  Phil.  Mag.  J,  18,  356.) 

11.  Ether  decomposes  many  of  the  heavy  metallic  Chlorides^  especially 
under  the  influence  of  light,  abstracting  the  chlorine  wholly  or  partially, 
and  thereby  undergoing  decompositions  which  require  more  exact  investi- 
gation than  they  have  hitherto  received.  —  The  brownish  ethereal  solution 
of  chloride  of  uranous  oxide  deposits  all  the  uranium,  when  exposed  to 
light,  in  the  form  of  a  green  protochloride  of  uranium.  (Gehlen.)  —  The 
yellowish  brown  solution  of  Se$quichloride  of  Iron  in  ether  is  decolorized  by 
exposure  to  sunshine  for  a  few  days,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  iron  separated  in  the  torm  of  protochloride,  none  of  which 
remains  in  solution.  —  In  sunshine  the  decomposition  takes  place  behind 
colourless  and  blue  glass,  but  not  behind  red  glass.  (A.  Vogel, «/.  Pharm. 
1,  197.)  —  The  solution  of  1  pt.  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  ether  of  sp.  gr. 
0'7d  (therefore  nearly  anhyirous),  placed  in  a  bottle  completely  filled  with 
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it^  and  exposed  to  snnshiney  deposits  drops  which  unite  at  the  bottom,  and 
soon  solidify  in  the  form  of  crystaUine  hjdrated  protochloride  of  iron, 
ultimately  mixed  with  a  carbonaceous  substance,  a  number  of  lighter 
greyish  green  flocks,  and  small  quantities  of  an  oil  insoluble  in  water  and 
acids,  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  The  supernatant  etber,  after  sufficient 
exposure  to  the  sun,  becomes  brown-black;  fumes,  in  consequence  of  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid;  appears  to  be  free  from 
iron;  and  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  a  black-brown  resin  containing  a 
trace  of  ferrous  chloride,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids  and  in  alcohol, 
dissolving  with  yellow  colour  in  boiling  potash-ley,  whilst  a  more  highly 
carbonized  substance  remains  in  solution,  —  and  a  distillate  consisting  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ether,  which,  after  being  treated  with  potash, 
exhibits  the  pure  odour  of  ether,  and  consequently  contains  no  chloride  of 
ethyl.  (Fr.  Jahn,  Ann.  Fharm,  19,  321.)  — Kemer  {Ann.  Pharm,  29,  68) 
also  obtained,  with  1  pt.  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  4  pts.  ether,  crystals  of 
ferrous  hydrochlorate;  and  on  distilling  the  supernatant  ether,  a  black- 
brown  resin  was  obtained,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  easily  soluble  in  ether, 
but  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a  distillate  rich  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  —  The  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  hydrated 
ether,  exposed  in  winter  to  sunshine  and  to  diffused  daylight,  assumes  at 
first  a  grass-green  colour,  depositing  green  crystals  of  hydrated  ferrous 
chloride,  but  finally  becomes  quite  colourless,  and  gives  up  all  its  iron, 
the  last  portions  of  which  are  deposited  in  colourless  crystals,  the  liquid 
then  separating  into  two  strata.  The  lower  stratum,  which  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  examined,  contains  chlorine;  the  upper  is  a  mixture  of 
ether,  aldehyde,  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  free  hydrochloric  acid.  (Jonas, 
JV.  Br.  Arch,  37,  36.)  —  Similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  the  ethereal 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  when  alcohol  is  added  to  it,  as  in  the 
Tinctura  tanico-nervina  Bestuschefii,  excepting  that  part  of  the  resulting 
protochloride  of  iron  is  held  in  solution  by  the  alcohol.  —  A  solution  of 
]  pt.  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  4  pts.  ether  and  2  pts.  alcohol,  which  has  a 
density  of  0*85,  deposits  on  exposure  to  light,  drops  of  a  lishi  green  liquid, 
which  solidifies  in  crystals  amounting  in  quantity  to  half  the  sesquichlo- 
ride of  iron  used;  and  the  supernatant,  colourless  liquid,  which  still 
contains  iron,  and  has  a  density  of  only  0'806,  3delds,  when  distilled,  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  a  large  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
apparently  also  of  chloride  oJF  etnyl,  wnilst  a  resin  remains,  though  in 
smaller  quantity  than  when  alcohol  is  not  used.  (Kemer.)  —  If  the  air 
has  access  to  the  decolorized  liquid,  it  resumes  its  yellow  colour. — Comp, 
Landerer  {Repert.  53,  80.) 

The  yellow-green  ethereal  solution  of  Protochloinde  of  Copper  loses  its 
colour  when  exposed  to  light,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  dlchloride 
of  copper,  which  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water.  (Gehlen.) — This 
reduction  likewise  takes  place  in  a  bottle  made  of  blue  glass,  but  not  in 
one  of  red  glass;  the  decolorized  liquid  forms  a  colourless  mixture  with 
ammonia.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  The  ethereal  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
exposed  to  light  under  blue,  but  not  under  red  glass,  deposits  white 
shining,  crystalline  scales,  containing  calomel  and  mercnrous  carbonate. 
(A.  Vogel,  J.  Fharm.  1,  196.)  —  The  ethereal  solution  of  Terckloride  of 
Gold  exposed  to  light  deposits  the  gold  often  in  the  crystalline  state. 
(Sage,  Scher.  J.  3, 106.)  —  The  ethereal  solution  of  Bichloride  of  Platinum 
(g.  V.)  is  also  decolorized  by  light,  but  without  separation  of  metal. 

12.  Terjluoiide  of  chromium  dissolves  in  ether,  forming  a  yellow 
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liquid^  whioh  soon  exliales  the  odour  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  deposits  a 
dark  green  film  of  acid  hjdrofluate  of  chromic  oxide,  so  that  the  super- 
natant liquid  no  longer  contains  fluorine.  (Unverdorben.) 

13.  Many  heavy  metallic  oxides  decompose  ether  by  giving  up  oxygen 
to  it,  —  Ether  placed  in  contact  with  ferric  oxide  gradually  turns  sour. 
(N.  E.  Henry.)  —  The  solution  of  osmic  acid  in  ether  deposits  all  the 
osmium  in  the  metallic  state  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  (Berzelius.)  — 
A  mixture  of  2  pts.  ether,  2  pts.  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  1  pt.  oil  of 
vitriol,  gently  heated,  rises  spontaneously  to  the  boiling  point,  whereupon 
the  greater  part  of  the  ether  passes  off  undecomposed,  and  a  portion  is 
converted  into  carbonic  and  acetic  acid.  (Scheele.)  —  37  pts.  (1  At.)  ether 
distilled  with  264  pts.  (6  At.)  manganese,  and  294  pts.  (6  At.)  oil  of 
vitrio],  yield  a  liquid  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  smelling  of  oil  of  wine, 
but  no  formic  acid.  (Dobereiner,  Ann,  Pharm,  14,  188.)  —  When  ether  is 
distilled  with  chromic  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol,  acetic  acid  passes  over. 
(Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann.  Ckim,  Pkys.  73,  155.) 

1 4.  Ether- vapour  passed  through  a  heated  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate 
of  potash  yields  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  marsh-gas;  the  residue  contains 
carbonate  of  potash,  but  no  acetate  or  formiate.  Perhaps  the  acetate  of 
potash  formed  at  the  commencement  was  immediately  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid  and  marsh-gas  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann,  Chim,  Pkys.  73,  155; 
also  Ann.  Pharm.  35,  164;  also  J.  pr.  Ckem,  21,  376.)  —  When  caustic 
potash  is  boiled  in  a  retort  and  ether  is  poured  into  it  by  means  of  a 
funnel-tube  drawn  out  at  the  end  and  passed  into  the  tubulus,  a  car- 
bonaceous substance  is  deposited  and  ether  having  a  very  unpleasant  odour 
passes  over.  (BouUay.)  —  When  ether  is  left  for  4  years  in  contact  with 
potash,  lime,  magnesia,  ferrous  oxide,  iron,  lead,  or  zinc,  a  small  quantity 
of  acetate  is  formed,  proceeding,  however,  not  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  ether,  but  from  that  of  the  acetate  of  ethyl  generally  mixed  with  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  potash  and  lime  impart  an  offensive  odour  to 
the  ether.  (N.  E.  Henry,  J.  Pharm,  13,  119.) 

15.  Potassium  and  Sodium  immersed  in  ether  of  the  highest  degree  of 
purity  oxidize  but  very  slowly,  giving  off  hydrogen  gas.  (Gay-Lussac 
k  Thenard,  Becherches,  1,  382.)  —  As  soon  as  the  potassium  becomes 
coyered  with  a  crust  of  potash,  all  further  action  is  stopped.  (Liebig,  Pogg, 
31,  335.)  —  The  continued  action  of  potassium  or  sodium  produces  crystal- 
line compounds  of  ether  with  the  anhydrous  alkalis,  which,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  are  converted  into  alkaline  acetates.  If  the  metals  act  for  a 
considerable  time  in  excess,  the  ether  is  completely  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  a  yellow  opaque  jelly.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Pharm,  33,  103.) 

Comhinations,  —  When  Water  is  agitated  with  ether,  two  layers  are 
formed,  the  upper  consisting  of  ether  containing  a  little  water,  and  the 
lower  of  water  which  has  dissolved  ^  of  ether  (or  A-,  according  to 
BouUay)  ;  this  lower  liquid  hns  a  density  of  0*96,  and  boils  for  a  short 
time  at  39 '4^,  till  the  small  quantity  of  ether  contained  in  it  is  expelled. 
(Dalton.) 

Ether  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  liquid  Carbonic  add,  (Thilorier.) 
When  carbonic  acid  is  condensed  in  a  tube  containing  ether,  strias  are 
formed  in  the  liquid,  which  soon  becomes  milky.  On  opening  the  tube, 
the  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  violent  effervescence,  and  leaves  more  or 
less  unaltered  ether  behind.  (Mitchell,  Ann,  Pharm,  37,  358.)  —  Under 
the  ordinary  pressure,  ether  absorbs  2*17  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas.  (Sanssore.) 
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Absolute  ether  disaolTes  -j^  of  its  weigfai  of  PKo^phartu  when  that 
substance  is  agitated  with  it  in  the  finelj-diTided  state  at  30^.  The 
solution  smells  of  phosphorus  ;  takes  fire  when  dropped  upon  boiling 
water;  produces  phosphoric  acid  after  some  time,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  light  or  heat;  deposits  phosphorus  in  the  pulverulent  state 
on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  a  further  quantity  on  the  subsequent  addi- 
tion of  water,  whereas  water  alone  does  not  throw  down  any  thing. 
Ordinary  ether  dissolves  only  -^f^  pt.  phosphorus.  (Brugnatelli,  Ann. 
Chim,  24,  73;  Bucholz,  Theorie  u.  Prcuisy  Aufl.  2,  2,  293.)  —  1  vol  ether 
absorbs  2  vol.  Phosphureited  Hydrogen  gas.     (Graham.) 

1  pt.  Sulphur  dissolves  (j^uickly  in  12*5  pts.  ether  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures.    The  colourless  solution  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  deposits 
the  sulphur  when  evaporated,  blackons  lead-salts,  dissolves  to  a  somewhat 
lees  amount  in  water  than  pure  ether,  and  without  precipitation  of  sulphur. 
(Favre,  A.  Gehl.  4,  227.)  —  Ether  absorbs  8uiphurou9  CLcid  gai.  —  Oil  of 
vitriol  mixes  with  an  equal  or  a  emaller  quantity  of  ether,  producing 
rise  of  temperature;  if  this  latter  effect  be  prevented,  a  colourless  mix- 
ture is  obtained  which  becomes  rose-coloured  when  warmed,  and  decom- 
poses on  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat.  (pp.  186,  1 87).  If  to  this  mixture 
of  the  two  liquids  in  equal  parts,  there  be  gradually  added  a  larger  quantity 
of  ether,  and  rise  of  temperature  be  prevented,  2  pts.  or  even  more  of  ether 
may  be  made  to  unite  with  1  pt.  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  but  a  small  quantity 
of  oil  of  vitriol  shaken  up  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  does  not  mix 
with  it,  but  takes  up  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  ether.     (Boullay,)  — 
A  mixture  of  100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  pts.  ether  boils  at  142"^,  giving  off 
the  ether.  (Mitscherlich,  Lehrh.  Aufl.  4,  1,  246.)  —  Oil  of  vitriol  rapidly 
absorbs  ether- vapour ;    if  the  vapour  be  enclosed  in  the   Torricellian 
vacuum,   it  disappears  instantly  on  the  introduction  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
(Liebig,  Ann.  Ffutrm.  14,  148).  —  If  18  vol.  ether  be  poured  on  the  top 
of  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol,  the  volume  of  the  latter  becomes  doubled  by 
absorption  of  water  from   the   ether    [  also  by  absorption  of   ether  ] ; 
after  the  lapse  of  24  hours,  the  upper  ethereal  stratum  is  found  to  con- 
tain sulphuric  acid.     Ether,  shaken  up  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  takes 
up  scarcely  a  trace  of  it ;  if  left  in  contact  with  the  acid  for  some  time, 
it  takes  up  a  larger  quantity,  but  the  resulting  mixture  becomes  turbid 
on  the  addition  of  pure  ether.  (Simon,  Pogg.  41,  657).  —  E^her,  shaken 
up  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  does  not  take  up  any  acid  from  it;  but, 
when  agitated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  takes  up  a  small  quantity,  which, 
however,  is  given  up  again  on  agitation  with  water,     (feuibourt,  JV.  J. 
Phai'tn,  1 1,  91 ;  eomp.  Orfila,  N.  J.  Pkarm,  11, 10).  —  Ether  mixes  readily 
with  Bisulphide  of  Carbon.  On  agitating  this  mixture  with  phosphorus,  the 
phosphorus  takes  the  sulphide  of  carbon  from  the  ether,  and  dissolves  in 
it,  the  solution  forming  a  layer  below  the  ether.    (Bottger.)  —  Ether 
dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  Sulphide  of  Phosphorus,  forming  a  liquid 
which  shines  very  brightly,  like  flame,  when  placed  upon  the  hand,  and 
from  which  the  sulphide  of  phosphorus  is  not  precipitated  by  water. 
(Bottger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  359.) 

Ether  dissolves  Iodine^  forming  a  brown  solution,  which,  according  to 
Solly,  conducts  electricity  slightly.  —  Ether  readily  dissolves  Periodic 
acid.     (Ben  ckiser. ) 

It  dissolves  Bromine,  forming  a  hyacinth-red  solution  (p.  185).  This 
solution  conducts  electricity,  but  not  so  well  as  aqueous  bromine. 
(SoUy.) 

It  absorbs  Hydrochloric  acid  gas.     (Achard.)    It  likewise  dissolves 
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in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  witbout  prodacing  oUoride  of  ether  ;  hence 
water  separates  nothing  from  it.     (BouUay.) 

Ether,  exposed  to  the  air,  absolves  0*15  vol.  iV^tYro^^n  witbout  any 
oxygen  (Dobereiuer,  Gilb,  72,  432).  —  It  absorbs  Nitrous  gas,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  Ammoniacal  gas, 

£ther  forms  crystals  with  anhydrous  Potash  or  Soda,  These  crystals 
ar«  produced  in  the  action  of  potassium  or  sodium  upon  ether  (p.  189). 
On  boiling  6ay-Lus6ac*s  pyrophorus  (obtained  by  igniting  1  pt.  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  with  15  pts.  of  lamp-black)  with  anhydrous  ether,  and 
evaporating  the  liquid  in  dry  air,  crystals  are  likewise  obtained,  free  from 
sulphide  of  potassium  and  deliquescing  in  damp  air.  (Kuhlman,  Ann, 
Fkarm,  ZZ,  104.)  —  1  pt.  of  hydrate  of  potash  requires  more  than  25  pts. 
of  ether  to  dissolve  it  (according  to  Connell,  a  much  greater  quantity 
still).  The  solution  is  yellowish,  somewhat  heavier  than  ether,  and  has 
a  caustic  taste.  (BouUay.)  —  Ether  does  not  dissolve  barytoi  strontia,  or 
lime. 

Ether  dissolves  crystallized  Chromic  acid.  (Unverdorben.)  It  dis- 
solves many  metallic  Sulphides,  Iodides,  B^wnidcs,  Chlorides,  and  Fluo- 
rides, as  well  as  Oxygen-salts,  but  fewer  and  in  smaller  quantity  than 
alcohol,  and  consequently  precipitates  many  of  these  compounds  from 
their  aqueous  solutions.  (Vid.  Alcohol.) --It  absorbs  gaseous  Fluoride  of 
Silicium  abundantly,  acquiring  its  peculiar  odour.  (Unverdorben,  N,  Tr, 
9,  1 ,  32.)  —  It  forms  a  yellow  solution  with  Chloride  of  Uranoue  oxide, 

—  Dissolves  \  pt.  of  uranic  nitrate,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  (Bucholz.) 
For  the  decomposition  of  these  solutions,  under  the  influence  of  light,  vid.  pp.  ]  87,  1 B8. 

—  Mixes  with  Fluoride  of  Arsenic,  producing  a  slight  rise  of  temperature. 
In  glass  vessels,  the  mixture  becomes  gelatinous,  and  deposits  arsenious 
acid.  (Unverdorben.)  —  With  Bichloride  of  Tin,  it  forms  a  compound 
which  crystallizes  in  feathery  crystals,  and  distils  at  80°.  (Kuhlmann, 
Ann.  Fharm.  33,  10.)  Tbese  crystals  are  shining  rhombic  tables,  which 
volatilize  without  decomposition,  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  dissolve 
readily  in  ether.  They  contain  23*14  per  cent.  C,  495  H.  8-61  0,  2918 
Sn,  and  3412  CI,  and  are  therefore:  2C*H»0,SnCl».  (Lewy,  Compt. 
rend.  21,  371;  abst.  J.  pr.  Chim.  37,480.) —  Ether  dissolves  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  Sesquichloride  of  Iron,  forming  a  brownish  yellow  solu- 
tion, and  abstracts  the  greater  quantity  of  that  compound  from  its 
aqueous  solution  when  agitated  therewith.  For  the  decomposition  produced  by 
light,  vid.  p.  188.  Protochloride  of  iron  is  insoluble  in  ether;  hence 
ether,  shaken  up  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  compound,  does  not 
take  up  any  of  it,  provided  the  air  be  excluded.  (Jahn,  Ann.  Fharm. 
1 9,  321 .)  —  Frotochloride  of  Cobalt  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether,  forming  a 
sky-blue  liquid  not  decomposed  by  light.  (Gehlen.)  —  Bichloride  of 
Copper  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether,  forming  a  colourless  solution;  Proto- 
chloride of  Copper  also  not  abundantly,  forming  a  light  yellowish  green 
solution.  (Gehlen,  p.  188.)  —  1  pt.  of  Protiodide  of  Mercury  dissolves 
in  77  pts.  of  ether.  (Saladin,  J,  Chim,  mid,  7,  530.)  —  Protobromide  of 
Mercury  dissolves  very  abundantly.  (Balard.)  —  1  pt.  of  Protochloride  of 
Mercury  dissolves  in  2*9  pts.  of  ether,  whether  cold  or  warm  (J,  Davy, 
Phil,  Trans,  1822,  359 ;  in  4  pts.  (Karls);  in  41  pts.  (N.  E.  Henry.) — 
Ether  abstracts  protochloride  of  mercury  from  its  aqueous  solution. 
(Orfila.)  The  quantity  which  it  abstracts,  when  shaken  up  with  the 
aqueous  solution,  is  greater  as  the  solution  is  more  concentrated.  From 
a  solution  of  1  pt.  corrosive  sublimate  in  20  pts.  water,  an  equal  volume 
of  ether  takes  np  0*7  pts.;  the  remaining  aqueous  solution,  again  shaken 
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up  with  its  own  volume  of  fresh  ether,  gives  up  only  0*1  pt.  to  tLo 
ether.  A  solution  of  1  pt.  corrosive  sublimate  in  400  pts.  water,  agi> 
tated  with  100  pts.  of  ether,  loses  only  O'd  pts.  sublimate.  (Lassaigne, 
«/.  Chim.  med,  13,  122.)  The  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
ether  has  a  density  of  I  '08,  and  does  not  deposit  calomel  when  exposed 
to  light.  (J.  Davy;  compare,  however,  p.  188.)  Phosphorus,  immersed 
in  the  solution,  throws  down  calomel  and  mercunr.  (Fengler,  Bepert. 
9,  359i)  —  Ether  readily  dissolves  hydrochlorate  of  Terchhride  of  gold; 
when  shaken  up  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  it  abstracts 
that  compound,  and  floats  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  stratum  above  the 
decolorized  aqueous  liquid,  or,  if  more  highly  charged  with  chloride  of 
gold,  sinks  below  it.  (Proust,  N,  Gehl,  1,  479.)  For  the  decomposition  by 
light,  tfid.  p.  188.  —  Ether  readily  dissolves  Bichloride  of  Platinum;  the 
dark  brown  solution  separates  over-night  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of 
which  is  the  thicker  and  paler ;  when  exposed  to  sunshine,  both  layers 
lose  their  colour  and  unite.  (Gehlen,  N.  Gehl,  1,  480.) 

Ether  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol,  Bisulphide  of  Methyl,  and 
Methylal;  it  dissolves  JSulphof&rm,  Iodoform  (1  pt.  iodoform  to  7  pts. 
ether),  Brrrmoformy  Protohromide  of  Carbon,  Uhlorm^ethylase,  Chloroform 
(readily),  and  Urea  (very  sparingly) ;  it  likewise  absorbs  gaseous  J^romu^^ 
of  Methyl  (very  sparingly),  and  Chloride  of  Methyl  (more  easily). 

Ether  absorbs  5  vol.  Cyanogen  gas  (Gay-Lussac);  mixes  with  ffydro^ 
cyanic  acid,  forming  a  liquid  which  boils  even  at  the  heat  of  the  hand^ 
and  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  decomposing  (Ittner);  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  Sulphocyanide  of  Methyl ;  dissolves  Hydropersvl* 
phocyanic  acid,  ffydrozanthin,  and  Iodide  of  Cyanogen* 

It  dissolves  Bichloride  of  Carbon. 

It  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  OlefiaiU  gas,  but  gives  off  half  of  it  oti 
the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water.  (Faraday). 

Of  the  organic  compounds  yet  to  be  considered,  ether  dissolves 
chiefly  those  which  are  comparatively  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
poor  in  oxygen,  —  principally,  therefore,  volatile  oils,  resins,  fats,  alcohols, 
ethers  of  the  second  and  third  classes  of  the  ethylene  and  amyleno 
series;  acetone  and  lignoue,  such  of  the  acids  and  their  salts  as  aro 
comparatively  poor  in  oxygen,  even  those  which  are  insoluble  in  water, — 
also  taunifi,  many  colouring  matters,  and  most  of  the  alkaloids. 


IT  Vino-methylic  Ether.    C«H>0»=C*H»o,C*H»o. 

Williamson.— PAiZ.  Mag.  J.  37,  350  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  106;  Ann. 

Pharm.  77,  49  :  Laur.  ^  Qerh.  C.  R.  6,  354.  —  Further,  Chem.  Soc. 

Qu.  J.  4,  229. 
Chancel. — CompU  rend.  31, 152;  Laur.  <j&  Oerh.  C.  R.  6,  369. 

EthyUUe  of  Methyl,  Methylate  of  Ethyl  (Williamson);  VinomSthylide. 
(Chancel.) 

Formation.  1.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  ethylate  of 
potassium  or  sodium  (C*H*KO*),  or  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  methylate  of 
potassium.  (Williamson.) 

C*H«KO»  +  C^H'II       -^,  ^  ^„,^ 
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2.  By  the  action  of  solphomethjlate  of  potaasiam  on  ethylate  of  potas- 
sium. (Chancel.) 

C*H*KO«  +  C?H»K0»,2S0»  -  2(K0,S0»)  +  C«H«0>. 

Preparation, — By  distiUing  iodide  of  ethyl  with  methylate  of  sodium. 
[This  is  preferable  to  the  inrerse  process  of  distilling  iodide  of  methyl  with  ethylate  of 
sodium,  because  the  higher  boiling  point  of  the  i^lide  of  ethyl  renders  it  easier  to 
remoTe  any  excess  of  it  by  distillation.]  The  alcohols  used  in  the  preparation 
of  these  two  compounds  must  be  as  anhydrous  as  possible,  and  the 
naphtha  which  surrounds  the  sodium  must  be  removed  completely  by 
diying  with  bibulous  paper  and  subsequent  immersion  for  a  few  seconds 
in  a  small  portion  of  absolute  alcohol,  which  serves  successively  to  rinse 
all  the  pieces  of  metal  used  in  one  experiment.  The  pieces  of  sodium 
thus  purified  are  thrown,  one  at  a  time,  into  the  methyl-alcohol  until  the 
liquid  is  completely  saturated  with  sodium.  The  solution,  after  cooling, 
is^  mixed  with  iodide  of  ethyl  —  whereupon  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of 
sodium  is  formed  —  and  distilled,  the  compound  ether  passing  over,  toge- 
ther with  vapour  of  methylic  alcohol  and  some  of  the  iodide.  To  remove 
these  admixtures,  the  distillate  is  treated  with  sodium  (or,  better,  with 
potassium,  because  it  acts  more  strongly),  which,  as  louff  as  any  methylio 
alcohol  is  present  in  equivalent  quantity  with  the  iodi<to  of  ethyl,  forms 
more  of  the  compound  ether ;  and,  when  all  the  iodide  has  thus  been 
decomposed,  forms,  with  the  remaining  alcohol,  methylate  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  ^m  which  the  ether  may  be  distilled  off  in  the  pure  state. 
To  render  the  action  of  the  metal  more  complete,  it  is  best  to  arrange 
the  distilling  apparatus  in  such  a  manner  that  the  distillate  may  con- 
stantly flow  bacK  again  into  the  retort  until  all  action  has  ceased, -and 
then  to  distil  off  the  ether  from  the  fixed  products  of  the  action.  As 
this  ether  boils  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  in  fact  can  only  be 
retained  in  the  liquid  state  either  by  inclosing  it  in  a  sealed  tube  or 
by  surrounding  it  with  a  freezing  mixture,  it  may  be  distilled  by  simply 
removing  the  freezing  mixture  from  the  body  of  the  retort.  (Wil- 
liamson.) 

Transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid.  Boils  at  11^  Vapour- 
density,  2*158.  (Williamson.)  The  vapour  is  highly  inflammable,  and 
has  a  peculiar  ethereal  odour.  (Chancel.) 

Williamson.  Or: 

6C 36    ....    6000    59-39                3C  18 

8  H    8     ....     13-33     13-46    '            4  H 4 

2  O    16    ....    26-67    2715                   O  8 

C^"0" ....    60    ....  100-00    100-00  C»HK)  ....    30 

Vol.  Density.  Ors  Vol.  Density. 

C*yapoiur 6    ....  2*4960  C-Tapour. 3    ....  1*2480 

H.gas 8    ....  0-6536  H-gas 4    ....  0-2768 

O-gas 1     ....  1-1092  O-gas i    ....  05546 

VapoflrofC«H»0»2    ....    4-1588  Vapour  of  CHH)  1    ....    20794 

1     ....    20794 

According  to  the  atomic  weights  adopted  by  Williamson  &  Chancel,  the  fonnnla 
of  this  ether  is  CH^O,  «  ^h^}^'  '^^  ^^  "^^T  ^  regarded  as  water  in  which  1  At.  H 

is'replaced  by  methyl  and  the  other  by  ethyl.  {Comp.  p.  177 ;  also  VII,  17,  191.  — 
Aocvrding  to  the  atomic  weights  adopted  in  this  Handbook,  the  formula  might  be 
reduced  to  C'H^O,  which  would  represent  the  compound  as  containingj  not  ethyl  and 
methyl,  but  a  new  radical,  C'H^.    If 
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Alcohol.     C*H«0*=C*N*,H*0«. 


Th 


[.  Saussurb.    Composition.    J.  Fhys.  64,  316;  also  iT.  Gehl.  4,  48; 

also  Gilh.  29,  118  and  268.— iinn.  CHm.  89,  273;  also  J.  Phys. 

78, 115;  also  A.  Tr.  25,  2,  384. 
Gay-Lussag.  Ann.  Ckim,  95,  311. 
Jean  Pumas  <&  Polydorb  Boullay.    Deoomposiiion  by  Sulpbutio  acid. 

Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  36,  294;  also  J.  Fharvi.  14,  1;  also  Schw.  52,  75; 

also  Fogs^.  12,  93. 
HsiiMELL.    Pecomposition  by  Sulpburic  acid.     FhU,  Trans.  1828,  365; 

also^n.  Chim,  PAyt.  42, 77;  also  Fogg.  14, 233;  also  N,  Tr.  21,  224. 
Sbrullas.    Decomposition  by  Sulphuric  acid.    Ann,  Chim,  Fhys,  3d, 

152;  also  Schw.  55,  147;  also  Fogg.  15.  20. 
PuFiiOS.     Kastn.  Arch.  12,  129;  14,  291. 
KuHLMANN.     Decompositions  and  Combinations.      Ann.  Fharm.    33, 

97,  and  192. 
LiEBio.     Decomposition  by  Chlorine.     Ann.  Fharm.  1,  182;  also  Fogg. 

24,  243.  ~  fether-th^ry.    Ann.  Fharm.  9,  1;  also  Fogg.  31,  320.  — 

Etherifioation.ii nn.  Fharm.  23,  39;  30,  \2d.  —  HandtDorUrb.  1,  110. 
Magnus.     Decomposition  by  Sulphuric  acid.    Fogg.  27,  367. 
H.  Rose.     Etherification.    Fogg.  48,  463. 
Arthur  Connell.     Decomposition  by  |!lectricity.      Transad.  qf  ihe 

Eoy.  Soc.  ofEdinh.  13,  315;  also  /  pr.  Chem.  5, 168;  abstr.  iV.  £d. 

Fhil  J.  19,  159;  abstr.  Fogg.  36,  487.  —  Tranw/U.  of  the  May.  Soc. 

ofEdinh.  14,  159.  —  Fhil.  Mag.  J.  18,  47,  241,  and  353;  also  J.pr. 

Chem.  25,  275  and  279. 
Zeise.    Decomposition  by  Chloride  of  Platinum.  Fogg.  21,  497,  aud  542. 
Masson.    Decomposition  by  Chloride  of  Zinc.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy9.  69,  225. 
R.  F.  Marghand.    J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  1. 
Graha&i.     Crystalline  compounds  of  Alcohol.    FhU.  Mag.  Ann.  4,  265 

and  331;  also  Schw.  55,   180;  also  Repert.  34,  426;  abstc  Fogg. 

15,  150. — Etherification.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  24;  Ann.  Fharm. 

75,  108;  N.  J.  Fharm.  18,  124;  abstr.  Fharm.  Centr.  1850,  826; 

Jahresber.  1850,  456. 
Williamson.     Etherification.     Fhil.  Mag.  J.  37,  350;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 

4,  106;  Ann.  Fharm.  77,  37;  J.  pr.  Chem.  52,  336;  Fharm.  Centr. 

1851,  129.  —Laur.  dh  Qerh.  Compt.  rend.  1850,  354;  iT.  J.  Fharm. 

19,  15;  Jahresber.  1850,  459.  — C'Aero.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  229;  Ann. 

Fharm.  81,  73;  J.pr.  Chem.  55,  257;  Jahresber.  1351,  510. 
Chancel.     Etherification.     Laur.  dc  Gerh.  C.  E.   1850,   369;   Compt. 

rend.  31,   $21;  J.  pr.  Chem.  51,  316;  Fharm-  CerUr.  1851,  132; 

Jahresber.  1851,  461. 

Spirit  of  Wine,  Hydrakd  Oxide  of  Ethyl;  Alkohol,    Weimlkohol 
[Lenevine];  Alkohol  Vini,  Spiritus  Vint;  Akool,  Esprit  de  Ftn. 

History.  Fermented  drinks,  such  as  wine  and  beer,  have  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  separating  the  alcohol  from  these  liquids,  a  process 
which  appears  not  to  nave  been  practised  till  later  times,  by  the  northern 
nations.  Abncasis,  in  the  twelfth  century,  showed  how  to  obtain  spirit 
from  wine;  Raimund  LuUius,  in  the  thirteenth  oentnry,  first  dehydrated  it 
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partially  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potasbj  afterwards  Lowitc  effected 
the  complete  dehydration;  Stahl  regarded  it  as  a  light  oil  combined  with 
acid  and  water;  Junker,  as  phlogiston  united  with  acid  and  water. 
Layoisier  pointed  out  its  peculiar  composition^  which  was  quantatirely 
determined  by  Saussure. 

FovmcAwn,  —  Only  by  Ymo/w  Fermeniation,  i.  e,,  by  the  decomposition 
which  sugar  undergoes  in  contact  with  ferment  and  water  at  a  certain 
temperature,  and  by  which  it  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acidj 
the  latter  escaping  as  gas.  ( Vi4.  Vinoiu  Fermentation.) 

Preparation.  1.  Of  HydrcUed  Alcohol.  —  By  distilling  liquids  which 
have  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation,  such  as  wine,  beer,  or  brandy 
till  the  liouid  which  passes  over  no  longer  contains  alcohol.  The  distillate, 
which  still  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  if  again  distilled  till 
nothing  but  water  passes  over,  yields  Brandy;  this  is  converted  by 
another  fractional  distillation  into  MediJUd  Spirit  of  Wine;  and  this,  by 
similar  treatment,  into  the  most  highly  rectified  spirit.  For  the  alcohol 
being  more  volatile  than  water,  passes  over  first;  and  the  residue  of  the 
distillation  is  water,  containing  small  quantities  of  acetic  acid  and 
fusel-oil. 

At  the  present  day,  very  strong  alcohol  is  obtained  at  the  first  distil- 
lation of  wine  or  brandy  by  the  process  of  Ed.  Adam.  (Gilb.  32,  129.) 
A  very  complicated  copper  apparatus  is  used,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
connected  vessels,  only  the  first  of  which  is  heated,  and  the  vapours  thence 
evolved  are  passed  successively  into  the  other  vessels,  whidi  are  partly 
filled  with  liquid  obtained  in  a  former  distillation,  and  of  continually 
increasing  strength  as  they  are  further  from  the  still,  the  last  however 
being  empty.  By  this  arrangement  the  watery  vapour  condenses  chiefiy 
in  the  vessels  nearest  the  still,  while  an  alcohol- vapour  containing  con- 
tinually less  water  passes  into  the  following  vessels;  this  vapour,  after  it 
has  passed  through  all  the  vessels,  and  deposited  the  greater  part  of  its 
water,  is  condensed  in  the  cooling  tube  (jind,  Hermbstadt,  Kun«t  Brannt- 
foein  zu  Irennen,  Berlin).  To  obtain  strong  spirit  at  the  first  distillation 
from  watery  liquids  containing  but  little  alcohol,  on  the  small  scale,  they 
may  be  boiled,  on  the  principle  of  Adam's  method,  in  a  flask,  having  a 
glass  tube  fitted  to  it  by  means  of  a  cork.  This  tube  passes  vertically 
upwards  to  the  height  of  2  inches,  then  slightly  inclined  upwards  for 
9  feet,  then  slightly  downwards  for  2  feet;  it  is  surrounded  with  paper 
which  is  kept  moist,  and  passes  into  a  cooled  flask  which  serves  as  a 
feceiver. 

Alcohol  is  generally  contaminated  with  small  quantities  of  Acetic  acid 
and  various  kinds  of  FuieL-oU^  which  impart  to  it  a  ]^eculiar  odour,  vary* 
ing  according  to  their  source.  The  acetic  acid,  being  less  volatile  than 
alcohol,  remains  for  the  most  part,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
fusel-oil,  in  the  residues  of  the  several  £stillations,  and  the  last  portions 
of  the  acid  may  be  separated  from  the  alcohol  by  distillation  over  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  ash.  But  t^e  several  kinds  of  fusel- 
oil  (potato-oil,  fusel-camphor,  cenanthic  ether,  and  probably  others  also,  are 
difficult  to  separate  completely).  For  the  defuullation  of  alcohol,  the 
following  processes  are  used : 

1.  The  alcohol  is  distilled,  after  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water] 
the  first  distillate,  which  contains  the  least  fusel-oil,  beinff  collected  apaxt^ 
and  snbjeoted  several  times  to  the  same  kind  of  fractioniu  distillation  with 
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water.  For  tlie  fusel-oil,  being  lees  volatile,  passes  over  chiefly  towards 
the  end  of  the  distillation,  and  yields,  when  nearly  all  the  alcohol  has 
passed  over,  a  turbid  distillate,  because  the  alcohol  which  distils  over  at 
that  stage  of  the  process  contains  too  much  water  to  hold  the  fusel-oil  in 
solution.  The  head  and  condensing  tube  must  be  cleaned  after  each 
distillation;  otherwise  the  alcohol  which  passes  over  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  distillation  will  be  strongly  contaminated  by  the  fusel-oil 
deposited  in  them.  In  an  apparatus  arranged  on  Adam*s  principle,  this 
cleansing  may  be  effected  by  a  single  distillation. 

2.  Spirit  of  the  strength  of  60  to  80  per  cent,  is  placed  for  several 
days  in  contact  with  charcoal-powder,  and  freauentiy  agitated,  after 
which  it  is  decanted  from  the  charcoal  and  rectifiea.  The  charcoal  mixed 
with  water  and  distilled,  yields  an  additional  auantitjr  of  alcohol,  but 
impure,  because  at  the  heat  required  for  the  distillation,  it  gives  up  part 
of  the  fusel-oil  which  it  has  absorbed.  The  softer  the  charcoal,  the  more 
active  is  it.  1  pt.  of  fir-charcoal  burnt  in  the  metier  is  as  efficient  as 
4  pts.  of  oak-charcoal  and  7  pts.  of  bone-charcoal.  (LUdersdorf,  Giesecke, 
iV.  Br.  Arch.  28,  339.)  For  purifying  wine-brandy,  bone-charcoal  is 
preferable  to  wood-charcoal.  (Stickel,  Repert,  58,  91.) 

3.  Weak  spirit  is  distilled  over  almond-paste.  (Mayr,  Br.  Ai*ch. 
82,  249.)  Sweet  oil  of  almonds  or  bruised  sweet  almonds,  which  were 
formerly  recommended,  are  too  costly. 

4.  It  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk  and  salt,  and  distilled 
over  oak-shavings.  (Schiitz,  Eepert.  15,  275.) 

5.  Brandy  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  256  parts 
of  the  mixture  distilled  over  1  pt.  of  Magnesia  alba.  (Zanon,  Repert. 
57,  131.)  Very  good;  but  the  spirit  should  be  left  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  the  magnesia  (calcined  magnesia  is  best)  and  shaken  up, 
then  filtered  and  distilled.  (Pfeffer,  Repert.  65,  95.) 

6.  The  spirit  is  distilled  over  caustic  potash,  best  with  addition  of 
charcoal-powder.  (Gobel,  tSchw.  63,  225.)  This  method  is  useful  for 
potato-brandy  and  grain-brandy,  but  not  for  wine-brandy.     (StickeL) 

7.  The  spirit  is  filtered  through  a  layer  of  powdered  quicklime. 
(Ficinus,  J.  pr.  Chem.  8,  410.) 

8.  Brandy  is  distilled  over  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime.  To 
1  pt.  of  bleaching  powder,  previously  triturated  with  water  to  a  paste, 
about  664  pts.  of  brandy  are  added,  and  distilled  after  24  or  48  hours. 
If  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  is  too  small,  fusel-oil  remains  undo- 
composed;  if  too  large,  certain  products  of  the  decomposition  of  alcohol 
by  chloride  of  lime  pass  over.  (Zeise,  iV.  Trs.  7,  1,  145.)  The  residue 
still  smells  of  fusel-oil,  consequently  the  distillation  must  not  be  continued 
too  long.  (Schwacke,  Br.  Arcli.  38,  202.)  Chloride  of  lime  serves  also 
for  removing  fusel-oil  from  wine-brandy,  for  which  all  the  other  means, 
excepting  the  use  of  charcoal,  are  useless.  (Stickel.) 

9.  Brandy  is  distilled  over  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  chameleon. 
(J.  Chim  mid.  0,  568.)  The  odour  of  the  fusel-oil  is  then  replaced  by 
another,  which  is  not  unpleasant.  (Hopff,  RepeH.  56,  67. —  Comp.  also 
Dobereiner,  Jahrb.  d.  pr.  Pharm.  6,  93.) 

The  presence  of  fusel-oil  in  alcohol  may  be  recognized  by  the  taste, 
especially  after  dilution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water;  and  by  the  odour, 
especially  after  rubbing  it  between  the  hands,  or  letting  it  partially  bum 
away.  Alcohol  free  from  fusel-oil  should  remain  clear  when  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  exposed  to  sunshine;  but  spirit  of  wine  and  wine- 
brandy  containing  fusel-oil  assume  a  faint  red  tint,  and  brandy  from  cider 
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or  potatoes  becomes  strongly  reddened.  (A.  Vogel^  JS^aHn,  Arch,  15,  100.) 
—  When  a  solution  of  1  pt.  hydrate  of  potash  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  is  mixed  with  160  pts.  of  brandy  or  spirit  of  wine  containing  fusel* 
oil,  the  mixture,  after  agitation,  slowly  eyaporatod  to  15  pts.,  and  the 
residue  mixed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  15  pts.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
there  is  evolved,  in  the  case  of  potato-brandy,  a  vapour  having  a  veiy 
disgusting  odour,  and  producing  when  inhaled,  constriction  of  the  throat, 
head-ache,  and  giddiness;  in  the  case  of  grain-brandy,  a  vapour  having 
a  disagreeable  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  sour  dough,  and  a  similar 
but  less  powerful  action;  and  in  the  case  of  rum,  arrack,  and  wine- 
brandy  different,  but  always  specific  odonrs.  In  this  manner,  the  origin 
of  any  sample  of  spirit  not  perfectly  deprived  of  fusel-oil  m&j  be 
recognized,  even  when  no  particular  odour  can  be  detected  by  orcunary 
examination.  Even  different  wines,  when  evaporated  with  potash  and 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  emit  peculiar  odours,  by  which  they  may  be 
distingnbhed  one  from  the  other.  (Gobel,  Schtp.  63,  225.) 

II.  Oi  Dehydrated  or  so-called  AhsoltUe  Jlcohol.  —  Mere  fractional  dis* 
tillation,  however  often  repeated,  never  suffices  to  free  alcohol  completely 
from  water;  for  although  alcohol  boils  at  78°,  its  vapour  nevertheless  takes 
up  by  adhesion  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  corresponding  to  this  tem- 
perature (I.  266).  Hence  the  most  highly  rectifiecl  spirit,  or  ordinary 
alcohol  obtained  by  repeated  distillation,  stiU  exhibits  a  density  of  0*820 
to  0*830.  The  complete  dehydration  of  alcohol  is  effected  by  one  of  the 
three  following  methods: 

1.  By  distilling  the  most  highly  rectified  spirit  over  fixed  substances 
which  have  a  strong  tendency  to  retain  the  water. 

In  this  distillation,  it  is  best  to  use,  not  a  retort,  but  a  still  with  head 
and  condensing  tube  (Schroder,  I^,  Tr.  1,  1 65),  or  on  the  small  scale,  a 
flask  with  a  long  bent  glass  tube  (App,  51),  so  that  nothing  may  be  lost 
by  spirting. — By  this  process,  ii  carbonate  of  potash  or  chloride  of 
calcium  be  used,  the  nature  of  the  alcohol  is  not  altered  and  no  ether  is 
produced.  (Saussnre.) 

a.  Carbonate  of  Potash,  Highly  rectified  spirit  is  shaken  up  with 
ignited  carbonate  of  potash,  which  forms  a  watery  layer  beneath  the 
alcohol,  or,  at  least,  becomes  pasty.  The  alcohol,  wnose  density  is  then 
0*815,  is  poured  off  into  a  distilling  vessel  containing  twice  the  quantity 
of  pulverized  and  recently  ignited  carbonate  of  potash,  left  to  stand  for 
24  hours,  and  then  -f  of  it  distilled  off.  (Lowitz.  CrelL  Ann,  1706,  ], 
195.) 

b.  Chloride  of  Calcium  fused  or  heated  nearly  to  its  melting  point.  •— 
Equal  parts  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*830  to  0*835 
are  digested,  with  agitation,  till  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  dissolved;  any 
alcohol  that  may  have  passed  over  is  poured  back;  and  then  half  distilled 
off.  (Richter,  Crell.  Ann.  1796,  211;  N.  Gegenst.  8,  67.)  —  The  residue 
serves  for  the  partial  dehydration  of  fresh  alcohol.  The  last  portions  of 
alcohol  may  be  separated  from  the  residue  by  adding  water  and  distil- 
ling. —  One  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium  does  not  render  the  alcohol 
absolute.  4  parts  of  the  most  highly  rectified  spirit  should  therefore  be 
distilled  with  3  pts.  chloride  of  calcium  till  3  pts.  have  passed  over;  and 
these  3  pts.  of  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0*80,  distilled  over  2^  pts.  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, at  the  rate  of  a  drop  in  two  seconds,  till  2  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol^ 
have  passed  over,  having  a  density  of  0*795  at  15*5^  C.  (60^  F.)  The' 
process  should  be  performed  with  small  quantities  only;  if  large  quantities 
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are  hsed,  the  ehloride  of  oalcium  at  the  bottom  beoomes  too  fttrongljr 
heated  and  gires  up  its  water  again.  (Graham,  Schw,  55,  1 80.)  —  When 
spirit  of  80  p.  e.  is  saturated  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium;  \  of  the 
liquid  distilled  over;  the  distillate  shaken  up  in  a  close  ressel  with  small 
quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper  dehydrated  bj  heat;  then  set  aside,  shaken 
up  again,  and  so  forth,  as  long  as  the  sulphate  of  copper  continues  to 
turn  blue,  and  then  again  distilled,  perfectly  anhydrous  alcohol  Is 
obtained.  (Casoria,  /.  Chim,  med,  22,  461.) 

e.  QuitMifM,  Dehydrates  the  alcohol  completely,  but  the  distillate 
contains  a  little  lime.  {Dubuo,  Ann,  Chim,  86,  314;  also  Schw,  19,  392; 
Also  OiJlh,  46,  187.)  Absolute  alcohol  prepared  with  quicklime,  even  if  it 
be  rectified  four  times,  still  retains  lime,  and  leaves  a  white,  crystalline 
residue  of  lime  when  evaporated.  (Boutigny,  /.  Chim,  mid,  9,  579.) 
[Probably,  however,  only  mechanically  carried  over].  Lime  yields  abso- 
lute alcohol,  it  is  true,  but  the  alcohol  thus  obtained  has  an  empyreumatio 
odour  and  contains  ether  H];  hence  its  density  at  15*5°  is  only  0*794 
instead  of  0*795.  (Graham.)  To  enable  the  quicklime  to  abstract  all  the 
water,  it  must  first  be  left  in  contact  with  the  alcohol  for  3  days  at  a 
temperature  of  30"^  to  40^;  it  is  then  converted  into  hydrate  and  falls  to 
powder,  t  pt.  of  91  p.  c.  alcohol  requires  somewhat  more  than  1  pt.  of 
quicklime,  in  ordet  to  yield,  after  a  few  days,  alcohol  of  99*2  p.  c. 
by  filtration,  and  absolute  alcohol  by  slow  distillation  in  the  water- 
bath  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  lime.  At  last  hydrated  alcohol  passes 
over,  and  after  several  hours*  distillation  in  the  water-bath,  all  the  alcohol 
is  recovered.  Alcohol  of  94  p.  c.  requires  only  f  pt.  of  quicklime,  and 
alcohol  of  97  p.  c.  only  -j^.  If  the  alcohol  has  previously  been  thoroughly 
deprived  of  fusel-oil,  it  does  not  acquire  any  unpleasant  odour  by  being 
treated  with  lime.  (Soubeiran,  /.  Pharm.  25,  1;  also  Ann.  Fkarm.  80 ^ 
356;  also  J.  pr,  Chem,  17,  91.)  In  this  dehydration  by  lime,  half  of  the 
alcohol  is  retained  by  the  lime  even  at  130°,  but  it  may  be  recovered  by 
distillation  with  water.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Phai^m,  23,  34.)— Nolle  {N.  Br, 
Arch.  31,  184.),  removes  the  odour  which  alcohol  acquires  by  distillation 
with  lime,  by  rectifying  it  over  dry  charcoal-powder  and  a  small  quantity 
of  crystallized  tartaric  acid,  which  retains  the  lime  that  has  been  carried 
over.  According  to  Wackenroder  {Arch,  Pharm.  [2],  50,  162),  the  sp. 
gr.  of  absolute  alcohol  dehydrated  by  lime  varies  from  0*7897  to  0*7905 
at  21°) 

d.  Acetate  of  Potash.  2  pts.  of  alcohol  of  36^  Bm.  is  digested  with 
rather  more  than  1  pt.  of  fused  acetate  of  potash  till  it  dissolves,  and  ^  of 
the  alcohol  is  distilled  over;  the  distillate  has  a  density  of  0*8002  or  44°  Bm. 
at  12'5°.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  hydrated  alcohol  passes  over,  then 
water,  and  there  remains  fused  acetate  of  potash,  which  after  cooling  may 
be  digested  with  fresh  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  distilled,  &c.  The  spirit 
thus  obtained,  which  has  a  density  of  0*8002,  may,  by  another  distillation 
over  acetate  of  potash,  be  converted  into  spirit  of  46°  Bm.  (Destouches, 
BuU,  Pharm.  1,  19.) 

Alcohol  may  likewise  be  completely  dehydrated  by  distillation  over 
hydrate  of  potash,  hydrate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  potassium,  and  nearly 
dehydrated  by  distillation  over  burnt  gypsum,  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda, 
common'  salt,  or  burnt  alum;  the  distillate,  however,  always  contains 
small  Quantities  of  these  salts.  (Dubuc.)  [Probably  mechanically  carried 
over]. 
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2.  By  placing  hydrated  alcohol  under  an  exbausted  receiver^  together 
with  a  substance  having  a  strong  attraction  lor  water. 

a.  If  chloride  of  calcium  be  used^  the  strength  of  alcohol  increases  in 
4  days  by  5°  to  S°  Bm.;  and  if  the  chloride  of  calcium  be  often  renewed, 
the  alcohol  may  be  brought  to  40°  or  42°  Bm.  (Pajot  Descharmes^  Ann, 
Chem.  Phys.  29,  328;  also  N.  Ti\  12,  1,  302^ 

h.  With  4  ounces  of  alcohol  of  sp.  g.  0'827,  and  9  ounces  of  powdered 
quidklime  spread  out  in  a  basin,  5  days  are  required  in  summer  and  8  in . 
winter  to  lower  the  density  to  0*796  at  15*5°,  beyond  which  it  will  not 
diminish  any  further.  Oil  of  vitriol  or  chloride  of  calcium  cannot  be 
used,  because  it  would  absorb  the  alcohol  as  well  as  the  water.  (Graham). 
If  the  lime  be  renewed  every  week,  the  alcohol,  after  4  weeks,  exhibits, 
at  15*5°.  a  density  of  0*795,  and  after  12  weeks  of  0*7938,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  0*790  at  20°  (A.  Connell,  N,  Edirib.  Phil.  J.  19,  162;  alsp 
J.  pr,  Chem.  5,  205.) 

3.  When  hydrated  alcohol  is  placed  in  a  bladder  and  exposed  to  warm 

air,  the  water  gradually  evaporates  through  the  bladder,  and  ultimately 

leaves  the  alcohol  anhydrous.  (Sommering.)     For  further  observatioDa  on  this 
matter,  Vid.  Hydrated  Alcohol. 

Alcohol,  at  least  when  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium,  may,  with 
various  degrees  of  facility  according  to  its  origin,  be  brought  to  a  density 
of  0*791  at  20°.  Wine-brandy  is  easily  brought  to  this  state;  but  grain- 
brandy  cannot  be  brought  lower  than  0*793  or  0*792,  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  impurities  (fusel-oil)  (Meiss- 
ner). 

Alcohol  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  anhydrous,  if  sulphate  of  copper 
j^teviously  burnt  white  and  immersed  in  the  alcohol  in  a  close  vessel,  does 
not  recover  its  blue  colout.  (Casoria.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  liquid.  When  exposed 
to  a  very  great  degree  of  cold,  it  becomes  viscid  but  does  not  solidify. 
Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0798  cooled  to  — 90°  by  solid  carbonic  acid,  becomes 
oily  and  viscid^  and  at  — 99°  resembles  melted  wax;  but  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*820  solidifies  at  this  temperature.  (Mitchell,  Sill.  Am.  J.  1840,  177; 
also  Ann.  Pharm.  37,  356.)  IT.  Despretz  {Compt.  rend.  28, 143^,  observed 
that  absolute  alcohol,  surrounded  by  liquid  nitrous  oxide,  ana  likewisoi 
on  all  sides  by  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  became  viscid 
under  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  on  one  occasion  even  appeared  to  solidify 

on  the  surface  %, — For  Hatton's  imaginary  statements  respecting  the  freezing  of 
alcohols  at  — 79^  vid.  Schw.  19,  301. 

Specific  gravity  of  alcohol:  0*791  (Lowitz);  0*792  (Richter);  0*791 
at  20*  or 0*793  at  17*5°  (Meissner);  07925  at  18°  (Dumas  &  Boullay); 
0*7996  at  15°,  and  0*81796  at  0°  (Kopp);  07938  at  15*5^0-7928  at 
16-8°,  and  0*790  at  20°  (Connell);  0*8151  at  0°  (Pierre);  0*7938  at  156° 
(Fownes).  —  Boiling  point:  7841°  at  0*76  met.  pressure  (Gay-Lussac); 
76°  at  0-745  met.  (Dumas  &  Bouillay);  7725°  at  26"  7*8"'  (Yelin);  78*6° 
(R.  F.  Marchand^;  78*8°  at  27"  9*1'",  when  a  platinum  wire  is  immersed 
in  it,  so  that  the  oubbles  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  wire;  according  to 
another  observation,  78*4°  at  0*76  met.  (Kopp);  783°  at  0758  mot. 
(Pierre);  77*9*='  at  076  met.  (Andrews);  78*4^  (Person).  —  Tension  of 
vapour,  according  toUre  (1.  262,  263);  according  to  Dalton:  0*56  English 
inches  of  mercury  at  2  2^  1*51  in.  at  17-8°;  407  in.  at  355°;  11  in. 
at55-5°;297in.at78*3°;  and  80*2  in.  at  104*5°.— Vapour-density:  1*6133 
(Oay-Luasac;  21  (DftUop).  —  Befractinjg;  power  of  the  vapour  (1 .95)  — 
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Alcohol  is  a  rerj  bad  condactor  of  electricity.    I  to  eulirening  odour, 
burning  astringent  taste,  and  intoxicating  action  are  well  known* 

Macatre  & 
Dnmti  &  Ure.  Maroet 

Sanmire.  Bonllaj.      tp.gr.  0*812.  tp.gr.  0*820* 

4C....M..  24  ....  62*18    ........     51*98    62*37 47*85    48*8 

6  H 6  ....  13*04    13*70    13*31     ........    12*24    11*3 

2  0 16  ....  34*78    34-32    34*61     39*91     39*9 

C*H«0» .  46  ....100*00    100*00    100*29 100*00    100*0 

VoL         Density*  Vol.        Denaity. 

C-Tapoor   4    ....    1*6640  Ethylene-faa  ....    1     ....    0*9706 

H-gai 6    ....    0*4158  Vapour  of  Water    1    ....    0*6239 

O-gas 1     ....     1*1093 

Aloohol-T^wv ....     2    ....    3*1891  1     ....     1*5945 

I     ....     1*5945 

Respecting  the  constitution  of  alcohol,  compare  the  observations  already 
made  on  that  of  ether  (p.  176).  According  to  the  system  adopted  in  this 
work,  it  is  rej;arded  as  ethylene,  C^H*,  to  which  are  attached  2H  and  20, 
but  not  combmed  in  the  form  of  water,  —  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  CHH),H'0 
(VII.  32  to  35).  According  to  Dumas  Sc  Boullay,  it  is  C*HH2Aq; 
according  to  the  ethyl-theory,  it  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl= 
C^H'O  +  Aq,  containing,  therefore,  I  At.  water  already  formed.  Mala* 
ffuti  (Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  70*400),  giYOS  the  preference  to  the  formnla 
&H*0,H*-hAq.  according  to  which  it  is  formed  from  ether,  (M{>0,H*,  by 
the  addition  oil  At.  water.  -—  IT.  According  to  Williamson,  Chancel,  and 
Oerhardt,  alcohol  is  water  in  which  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by  ethyl,  so  that, 
adopting  Gerhardt's  atomic  weights,  given  on  page  28,  vol,  VII,  its 

rational  formuk  is  ^^^}0;  {vid.  YII.  17,  18;  also  Etheri/catian,  p.  236, 

of  this  Tolume).  ^ 

That  alcohol  is  a  hydrate  of  ether  or  oxide  of  ethyl,  appears  from  the 
following  considerations:  Substances  which  absorb  water  or  its  elements 
with  avidity,  such  as  fluoride  of  boron  or  chloride  of  zinc,  convert  alcohol 
into  ether  when  they  are  heated  with  it;  other  bodies,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid,  decompose  the  hydrate  of  ether  by  abstracting  the  ether.  The 
electric  current  eliminates  hydrogen  gas  at  the  negative  pole,  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  contained  in  the  alcohol.  (Liebig,  Ann, 
Fkarm,  9,  1;  19,  270;  23,  24.)  —  These  and  similar  reasons  do  not,  how- 
ever, compel  us  to  admit  the  existence  of  ready-formed  water  in  absolute 
alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  adduced  by  Mitscherlich  (N.  Ann, 
Chim.  JPhy$.  7,  12),  that  the  solution  of  ether  in  water  does  not  produce 
dilute  alcohol,  is  unfavourable  to  such  a  supposition.  H.  Rose  {Fogg, 
48,  468),  indeed,  compares  ether  with  an  ignited  oxide,  which  no  longer 
forms  a  hydrate  when  brought  in  contact  with  water.  Such  an  oxide, 
however,  remains  quite  unaltered  in  tho  water,  whereas  the  ether  dis- 
solves, [ccmp,  also  Laurent,  Rev.  scientif.  14,  333.)  If  alcohol  were  a 
hydrate  of  ether,  substances  which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  water 
should  in  other  respects  act  upon  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  same  manner.  But 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  besides  forming  isethionic  acid  and  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  forms  oil  of  wine  with  ether;  but  with  alcohol,  not  a  trace 
of  wine-oil,  but  sulphate  of  carbyl,  C*H,4S0'.  (Magnus,  47,  509.) 
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DeeompotUions,  I,  Bp  a  red  heat.  Alcohol-vapour,  passed  throagh 
a  red-hot  glass  or  porcelain  tabe,  yields  carbonic  oxide,  water,  hydrogen, 
marsh-gas,  defiant  gas,  naphthaline,  empjreumatic  oil,  and  charcoal. 
The  products  vary  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  nature  of  the 
tube,  also  according  to  the  substances  contained  within  it.  The  above- 
mentioned  products  may  be  formed  in  the  manner  represented  by  the 
following  equations: 

Carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  marsh-gas: 

C*H»0»  =  2C0  +  2H  +  C«H*. 
Carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  olefiant  gas: 

2C<H«0»  -  400  +  8H  +  C«H<. 
Hydrogen  gas  and  aldehyde: 

C<H«0»  =  C<H<0«  +  2H. 

At  a  higher  temperature,  the  marsh  ^as  and  olefiant  gas  may  deposit 
charcoal,  and  form  small  quantities  of  other  hydrocarbons,  such  as  naphtha- 
line and  oil,  containing  a  larger  number  of  carbon-atoms.  (V II.  43.) 

Alcohol  vapour  does  not  undergo  decomposition  at  800°  in  a  tube 
filled  with  .fragments  of  porcehun;  but  it  gives  off  gas  even  at  220°,  if  the 
tube  contains  spongy  platinum.  (Reiset  &  Millon,  N,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys. 
8, 290.)  —  Alcohol  remains  unaltered  when  heated  to  240°  in  a  sealed  glass 
tube,  either  with  or  without  chloride  of  calcium.  (Magnus.) 

Alcohol  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  empty  glass  tube,  yields 
neither  empyreumatic  oil  nor  charcoal,  but  (together  with  undecom- 
posed  alcohol)  a  gas  of  sp.  gr.,  0*486,  which  burns  with  a  pale  flame 
like  that  of  alcohol,  does  not  form  Dutch  liquid  when  mixed  with  olefiant 
gas  in  the  dark,  or  yield  olefiant  gas  when  passed  through  a  red-hot 
pipe-tube.  But  if  the  glass  tube  contains  fragments  of  an  earthen  pipe, 
or  alumina,  or  silica  (lime,  magnesia,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  charcoal,  are 
without  action  upon  it),  or  if  an  earthen  pipe  be  used,  which  can  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  glass  tube,  a  gaseous  mixture  is  obtained,  from  which 
chlorine  in  the  dark  condenses  a  large  quantity  of  olefiant  gas  in  the  form 
of  oil,  leaving  a  residual  gas  which  bums  merely  with  a  bluish  flame. 
(Deiman,  &c.  CreU.  Ann.  1795,  2,  312,  and  430.) 

Alcohol  vapour  passed  through  a  tube  fllled  with  pieces  of  elass  does 
not  decompose  at  130°,  but  at  a  dull  red  heat  yields  aldehyde,  water, 
and  a  combustible  gas.  (Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  7.) 

81*37  grammes  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*832  at  17°  (containing,  there- 
fore, 11*23  grammes  of  water),  passed  slowly  in  the  state  of  vapour 
through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  yields:  a.  Deposited  in  the  tube; 
0*05  grm.  carbon;  h.  In  the  long  glass  tube  connected  with  it,  and  sur- 
rounded with  ice;  0*41  grm.  of  oil,  partly  liquid,  partly  crystallized  in 
delicate  laminsB  (naphthalin,  according  to  Reichenbach);  c.  In  the  tubu- 
lated receiver  connected  therewith:  17*24  grm.  of  colourless  water,  con- 
taining 0*65  grm.  undecomposed  alcohol,  and  0*05  grm.  acetic  acid;  d.  In 
a  bell-jar,  closed  at  the  bottom  with  water,  under  which  there  dips  a 
ffas-delivery  tube  proceeding  from  the  receiver,  and  passing  under  the 
jar:  a  gaseous  mixture  which,  in  the  moist  state,  at  11*25°,  and  under  a 
pressure  of  0*7257  met.,  measures  87*07  litres,  and  wei^^hs  60'25  gr. 
This  gas  contains  no  carbonic  acid,  or  at  most  ^  per  cent.;  and  100 
volumes  of  it  exploded  with  oxygen  gas  consume  122  vol.  oxygen,  and 
produce  81*15  vol.  carbonic  acid.  (Saussure.)  Calculating  from  these 
data,  and  according  to  the  rules  given  on  page  251,  Vol.  VII,  we 
find  that  100  volumes  of  the  gaseous  mixture  contain  of  hydrogen, 
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100-8115=:18  85  toL;  of  inawh-gM;  ^^  '  ^^^)-^^  ^  43.  ^^  ^^ 

carbonic  oxide:  8M5  —  48  =  3315.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  ihixture  of 
18*85  vol.  hydrogen  gas,  48  vol.  marsh-gas,  and  33'15  carbonic  oxide,  Is  by 
calculation,  0*601.  Saussure  found  that  one  litre  of  the  gas  which  he 
obtained  weighed  075804  grm.  in  the  dry  state  at  0**  and  Under  0-78 
met.  pressure;  hence  the  specific  gravity  is  0*584)  a  result  agreeing 
tolerably  well  with  the  preceding. 

Hydrated  alcohol  passed  throngh  a  tube  at  a  low  red  heat,  yields  but 
little  naphthalin;  but  absolute  alcohol  passed  through  a  white-hot  tube, 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  naphthalin  in  colourless  needles  and  laminss, 
together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  brown  empyreumatie  oiL 
(Reichenbach,  Schw,  61,  493.) 

Compare  also  Priestley  {Natur.  Phil.  Z,  146)  and  Vaoqaelin,  {Foureroy,  Sytt. 
S,  195)  #ho  spoke  of  the  naphthalin  crystals  as  a  concrete  trolatUe  oU. 

IT  Berthelot  (If.  Ann,  Chim,  Phvs.  83,  295)  has  also  examined  the 
products  obtained  by  passing  alcohol  vapour  through  a  red-hot  porcelain 
tube  filled  with  fragments  of  bumice-stone;  the  products  of  the  decom- 
sition  were  collected  in  cooled  vessels  containing  various  reagents. 
Among  them  were  found:  Naphthalin;  benzol  (which,  by  being  passed 
into  fuming  nitric  acid,  was  converted  into  nitrobensol);  phenol;  acetic 
acid  ? ;  aldehyde;  a  yellowish  solid  substance,  whose  ethereal  solution 
exhibited  dichroism  of  yellow  and  blue;  a  yellowish  brown  substance 
having  an  alliaceous  odour  something  like  that  of  the  oils  contained  in 
wood-spirit,  and  consisting  of  a  solid  and  a  liquid  body  mixed  together. 
The  evolved  ffases  consisted  of  defiant  gas,  which  formed  a  third  of  the 
whole,  and  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  probably  marsh-gas;  they 
smelt  very  much  like  sea-fish.  H 

2.  Electricity.  Anhydrous  alcohol  completely  stops  the  current  of  a 
weak  galvanic  battery,  but  in  the  circuit  oia  battery  consisting  of  many 
pairs  of  plates,  it  very  slowly  gives  off  hydrogen  at  the  negative  poloj 
the  current  beinff  at  the  same  time  greatly  weakened,  bo  that  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  but  slightly  afifected.  No  gas  is  evolved  at  the  positive 
pole,  but  a  resin  is  formed  there,  which  remains  behind  when  the  liquid 
IS  evaporated.  (Connell.) 

If  two  parallel  platinum  plates  be  introduced  as '  electrodes  into 
alcohol  of  sp.  ^r.  0*790  at  20°,  their  surfaces  being  from  -^  to  -J^  of  an 
inch  apart,  ana  the  current  of  a  battery  of  216  pairs  of  4-inch  plates 
made  to  act  on  the  liquid,  no  gas  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole,  but 
hydrogen  escapes  very  slowly  at  the  negative  pole.  —  In  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*7928  at  189^,  if  the  plates  are  from  ^  to-j^,  or  even  -^  of  an  inch 
apart,  hydrogen  gas  will  still  be  evolved  under  the  influence  of  a  current 
of  the  same  strength;  the  quantity  evolved  is,  indeed,  somewhat  greater 
than  in  the  former  case,  but  yet  amounts  to  only  0*2  or  03  of  an  inch  in 
an  hour.  At  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  alcohol  boils  for  a  while. 
The  evolved  gas  is  pure  hydrogen  (not  defiant  gas,  as  stated  by  Richter) 
mixed  only  with  a  small  portion  of  air  which  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
alcohol.  After  an  hour's  action,  the  alcohol  exhibits  an  ethereal  odour, 
and  when  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  evaporated,  leaves  a  small  quan- 
tity of  yellow  resin.  If  the  same  alcohol  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
72  pairs  of  4- inch  plates,  the  evolution  of  gas  continues  under  the  same 
circumstances  for  only  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  alcohol  merely  becomes 
warm,  but  does  not  boil;  even  with  50  pairs^  a  slight  evolution  of  gas  is 
perceptible,  but  it  lasts  only  a  minute  or  two.  (Connell.) 
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When  a  current  from  80  pairs  of  plates,  each  having  a  surface  of 
16  square  inches,  acts  by  means  of  two  platinum  wires  -xV  of  a  line  apart, 
upon  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*789,  sparks  appear  at  first,  and  a  combustible 
gas  is  evolved  at  the  negative  pole;  but  the  alcohol  appears  to  remain 
unaltered.  (Liidersdorff,  Fogg,  l9,  77.) 

The  more  dilute  the  alcohol,  the  less  resistance  does  it  ofiTer  to  the 
pas^ge  of  the  current,  and  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
evolved  at  the  negative  ^ole;  when  the  quantity  of  water  present  is 
comparatively  large,  oxygen  is  likewise  evolved  at  the  positive  pole,  but 
its  quantity  is  very  small  m  comparison  with  that  of  the  hydrogen.  Alde- 
hyde, acetic  acid,  and  other  products  of  decomposition,  appear  to  be 
produced  at  the  same  time. 

Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*809,  exposed  to  the  current  of  an  80-pair  battery, 
gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas  at  the  negative  pole,  but  nothing  at  the 
positive  pole;  after  8  days*  action,  it  acquires  the  odour  of  fenugreek,  and 
of  the  flowers  of  Saponaria  off,,  and  reddens  litmus.  Alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*818  to  0*984  gives  off  gas  still  more  abundantly,  but  only  at  the  nega- 
tive pole,  and  smells  and  tastes  very  much  like  nitrous  ether;  when 
distilled,  it  yields  a  liquid  smelling  strongly  of  ether,  perhaps  containing 
oxygen-ether  [aldehyde],  and  leaves  acetic  acid.  If  the  positive  pole 
consists  of  zinc  or  leaa,  the  metal  becomes  oxidized,  and  the  alcohol 
remains  unaltered.  (Liidersdorff,  Schw,  33,  622;  further,  Fogg,  19,  77.) 

Hydrated  alcohol  gives  off  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  a  weaker 
current  than  absolute  alcohol  does,  and  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water 
in  equal  parts,  likewise  gives  off  a  gas  at  the  positive  pole,  but  in  very 
small  quantity.  Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*830,  exposed  to  tne  current  of  50 
pairs  of  4-inch  plates,  with  platinum  poles  ^  of  an  inch  apart,  gives  off 
but  a  small  quantity  of  gas  at  the  negative  pole,  and  only  when  heated 
nearly  to  the  coiling  point.  (Connell.) 

llie  addition  of  iodine,  acids,  alkalis,  metallic  iodides,  chlorides, 
and  oxygen-salts,  likewise  increases  considerably  the  decomposibility  of 
alcohol  by  the  electric  current,  besides  giving  rise  to  peculiar  pheno- 
mena. 

Alcohol  containing  iodine  does  not  give  off  hydrogen  at  the  negative 
pole  under  the  influence  of  a  battery  of  50  pairs  of  2-inch  plates. 
(Connell.) 

Alcohol  containing  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  acquires  a  strong 
alliaceous  odour  when  acted  upon  by  the  electric  current.  (Liidersdorff.) 
[xanthic  acid !]. 

Small  quantities  of  boracio  or  arsenic  acid  facilitate  the  decom- 
position of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  the  negative 
pole.  (Connell.) 

A  mixture  of  2  vol.  alcohol,  1  vol.  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  small  1 6-pair  battery,  the  positive 
pole  of  which  consists  of  recently  ignited  spongy  platinum,  gives  off  a 
large  quantity  of  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole,  but  at  the  positive  pole 
only  a  few  bubbles  of  oxygen  at  the  beginning,  and  only  when  this  pole 
is  immersed  in  the  liquid  after  the  negative  pole;  but  if  a  platinum  wire 
be  used  as  the  positive  pole  instead  of  spongy  platinum,  an  evolution  of 
oxygen  takes  place.  The  spongy  platinum,  after  the  experiment,  smells  like 
acetal;  moreover,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  form  late  of  ethyl,  and  acetate  of 
ethyl,  appear  to  be  produced.  The  odour  of  acetal  is  apparent,  even  when 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  present.  A  mixture  of  2  vol.  alcohol, 
1  vol.  water,  and  1  vol.  sulphuric  acid,  behaves  in  a  similar  manner.    A 
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mixture  of  equal  Tolumes  of  alcohol  and  niirio  aoid  of  sp.  gr.  1*35,  gives 
off  no  gas  at  either  of  the  electrodes  if  thej  consist  of  recently  ignited 
spongy  platinum;  if  platinum  wires  he  used,  only  the  neffative  pole  gires 
off  gas,  little  or  none  heing  given  off  at  the  positive  pole.  W  ith  equal 
measures  of  alcohol,  nitric  acid  and  water,  the  negative  spongy  platinum 
gives  off  hydrogen;  while  little  or  no  gas  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole, 
whether  it  consists  of  spongy  platinum  or  of  platinum  wire.  In  a  mix- 
ture of  1  voL  alcohol,  1  vol.  water,  and  6  vols,  nitric  acid,  the  negative 
spongy  platinum  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  hut  the  positive  pole 
yiel(U  no  gas  if  it  consists  of  spongy  platinum,  a  small  quantity  if  it 
consists  of  platinum  wire,  more  if  it  consists  of  fold  wire,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen  if  it  consists  of  iron  wire.  Hence  it  appears  that 
platinum  facilitates  the  action  of  nascent  oxygen  upon  alcohol,  whereas 
passive  iron  does  not.  (Schbnhein,  Pogg.  47,  568.) 

A  mixture  of  alchohol  and  ammonia  in  equal  parts  is  converted,  in 
the  voltaic  circuit,  into  a  liquid,  which  is  no  longer  inflammahle,  has  an 
offensive  odour  and  bitter  taste,  and  leaves  a  fatty  residue  when  evapo- 
rated. (Liidersdorff.) 

Alcohol  containing  potash  yields  at  the  positive  pole  the  same  resin 

f resin  of  aldehyde]  that  is  produced  hy  treating  aldehyde  with  potash, 
Dobereiner,  Pogg,  24,  C09.) 

Alcohol  of  sp.  ffr.  0'790,  which,  when  exposed  in  the  pure  state  to  the 
current  produced  by  216  pairs  of  4-inch  plates,  with  electrodes  of  plati- 
num-foil placed  between  -^  and  -^^  of  an  inch  apart,  gives  off  very  little 
gas,  yields  a  larger  (quantity  when  only  Tir.iinr  P^«  ^^  hydrate  of  potash 
is  dissolved  in  it;  with  ysVv  ^^  potash-hydi^te,  72  pairs  of  4-inch  plates, 
with  platinum-poles  -^  of  an  inch  apart,  produce  half  a  cubic  inch  of 
hydrogen  gas  in  10  minutes;  with  -g^  potash-hydrate,  they  make  the 
alcohol  boU  for  a  while,  and  yield  1  cub.  in.  hydrogen  (not  defiant  gas) 
in  15  minutes.  Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*835... 0*840,  in  which  y^  pt.  of 
potash-hydrate  is  dissolved,  yields  at  first  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  gas, 
amounting  to  only  ^-^  of  the  hydrogen  eyolvea.  This  evolution  of 
hydrogen  is  accompanied  by  deposition  of  carbonate  of  potash  at  the 
negative  pole,  and  the  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  resin,  which 
imparts  to  the  liquid  first  a  light  and  then  a  dark  red  colour,  and  may  bo 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  by  dissolving  the  residue  in  water, 
and  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  (Connell.) 

The  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  evolved  from  absolute  alcohol  mixed 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  is  much  too  large  to  be  derived  from  the  water  in 
the  hydrate  of  potash.  Even  when  a  smiul  quantity  of  potassium  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol  of  sp.gr.  0*7918  at  18*9°  (whereby  1  At.  hydrogen  is  expelled 
from  the  alcohol,  and  the  compound  C^H'^KO^ formed),  such  that  the  quan- 
tity of  potassium  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  shall,  when  reckoned  as  potash, 
amoant  to  ^^  of  the  alcohol,  this  solution,  when  acted  upon  by  72  pairs 
of  4-inch  plates,  gives  off  0*8  cub.  in.  of  gas  in  65  minutes;  if  the  quan- 
tity of  potash  is  equal  to  y^j  of  the  alcohol,  the  gas  evolved  in  the  same 
time  amounts  to  0*99  cuo.  in.  The  formation  of  gas,  however,  ceases 
entirely  after  the  action  has  gone  on  for  an  hour;  but  it  may  be  several 
times  renewed  by  adding  a  fresh  portion  of  potassium,  and  renewing  the 
charge  of  the  battery.  Resin  is  also  formed  at  the  positive  pole  when 
potassium  is  dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  This  experiment  with  potassium 
shows  in  the  most  convincing  manner  that  alcohol,  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  electric  current,  is  capable  of  evolving  hydrogen  from  its 
own  substance.  (Connell.) 
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If  the  same  electric  current  be  passed  tbrongh  two  voltameters 
(App.  29),  the  one  containing  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  other  absolute  alcohol,  whose  conducting  power  [decomposibilitj,] 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  boracio 
acid,  iodide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  calcium,  or  nitrate  of  lime,  as 
much  or  nearly  as  much  hydrogen  is  giyen  off  in  a  giyen  time  at  the 
negative  pole  in  the  alcohol  as  in  the  acidulated  water ;  e.  g.  30  :  35  ; 
32  :  34.  (Connell.) 

The  chlorides  and  iodides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  much  less  quickly 
decomposed  in  their  solutions  in  absolute  alcohol,  than  in  their  aqueous 
solutions,  and  yield  at  the  negative  pole,  hydrogen  'gas  and  alkali  [or 
potassium-alcohol,  C^H'KO'1],  and  at  the  positive  pole,  chlorine  or 
iodine,  which  mix  with  the  liquid  there  present  (the  iodine  producing  a 
brown  colour),  and  produce  a  further  action.  —  When  the  alcohol  contams 
chloride  of  caJcium  (or  nitrate  of  lime),  the  negative  pole  becomes 
covered  with  lime,  which,  being  a  non-conductor,  stops  the  current. 
In  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  magnesia  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  transparent  crystalline  layer,  resembling  native  hydrate 
of  magnesia.  (Connell. |  [Are  not  these  deposits  more  probably  C^H'CaO' 
and  (>H'MgO'?l. —  When  a  solution  1  pt.  iodide  of  potassium  in  40  pts. 
absolute  alcohol  is  placed  in  a  cup  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of 
the  battery,  and  also  by  means  of  two  bundles  of  asbestus  with  two 
cups  containing  water,  in  the  last  of  which  the  positive  pole  is  immersed, 
gas  is  evolved  at  both  poles ;  the  liquid  in  the  first  cup  acquires  an  alka- 
line, the  other  two  an  acid  reaction,  and  the  last  becomes  brown  from 
separation  of  iodine,  which  by  the  secondary  action  of  the  oxygen  there 
evolved,  is  subsequently  converted  into  iodic  acid.  (Connell.)  [The 
potassium  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  move  towards  the  negative 
pole ;  the  iodine  and  the  oxygen  of  the  water  towards  the  positive  pole ; 
the  potassium  at  the  negative  pole  decomposes  the  alcohol  into  hydrogen 
and  C*H*KO* ;  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole ; 
the  iodine,  at  the  boundary  between  the  first  and  second  cup,  takes  up 
hydrogen  from  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  then  goes  towards  the  , 
positive  pole,  while,  at  the  same  time,  hydriodic  acid  is  formed  in  the 
middle  cup,  and  travelling  further  towards  the  poeuitive  pole,  likewise 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  positive  cup ;  lastly,  iodine  combined  with 
hydrogen  arrives  at  the  positive  pole,  is  there  separated,  and  partly 
converted  into  iodic  acid  by  the  oxygen  there  also  evolved.]  —  Connell 
describes  also  a  number  of  similar  experiments  with  alcoholic  iodide  of 
potassium,  hydriodic  acid,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  by  which  he  endea- 
vours to  show  that,  in  all  cases,  only  the  water  is  directly  decomposed, 
viz.,  the  water  in  the  first  cup,  which  he  supposes  to  exist  ready  formed 
in  the  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime  in  absolute 
alcohol  yields  hydrogen  gas  and  lime  [or  C^HHllaO'?]  at  the  negative 
pole,  and  nitric  acid,  but  no  gas  at  the  positive  pole ;  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  zinc  in  absolute  alcohol  yields  a  smaller  quantity  of  hydrogen  ga0 
at  the  negative  pole,  together  with  zinc  and  zinc-oxide,  [or  C*H*ZnO*?] 
(Connell.) 

Since  ether  is  not  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  whereas  the 
most  anhydrous  alcohol  that  can  be  obtained  is  probably  decomposed 
thereby,  Connell  concludes  that  alcohol  contains  water  ready  formed,  and 
is  in  fact  a  hydrate  of  ether ;  that  the  oxygen  evolved  from  this  water  is 
not  set  free  at  the  positive  pole,  but  exerts  a  decomposing  action  on  the 
alcohol  there  situated,  the  result  of  which  is  the  formation  of  a  resin. 
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Bat  it  18  also  possible  that  alcohol,  in  which  there  is  no  necessity  for 
supposing  the  existence  of  water  ready  formed,  may  be  resolved  into 
hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole,  and  a  dehydrogenatea  alcohol,  probably 
aldehyde,  (which  view  is  corroborated  by  the  experiments  of  Ludersdorff) 
at  the  positive  pole;  this  body  may,  in  presence  of  water,  be  converted 
by  the  oxygen  evolved  therefrom  into  acetic  acid,  and  in  presence  of 
potash,  into  aldehyde-resin. 

A  solution  of  shellac  in  absolute  alcohol  is  decomposed  by  the  electric 
current  with  even  greater  difficulty  than  pure  absolute  alcohol.  (Hisinger 
&  Berzelius.) 

d.  Combustion,  Alcohol  set  on  fire  by  the  electric  spark  or  by  a 
flaming  body  bums  in  the  air  with  a  dull  blue  flame,  and  is  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Even  if  the  supply  of  air  be  limited,  the 
alcohol  does  not  readily  deposit  soot ;  but  absolute  alcohol  deposits  it 
more  readily  than  ordinary  spirit.  (Saussure.)  The  water  produced  by 
the  combustion  amounts  to  more  than  the  alcohol  burnt,  a  fact  observed 
by  the  older  chemists ;  for  46  pts.  of  alcohol  contain  6  pts.  hydrogen, 
which  produce  54  water.  In  the  condensed  water  Saussure  found  traces 
of  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  potash,  and  lime.  The  potash  and  lime  must 
have  proceeded  from  accidental  impurities ;  the  acetic  acid  probably  from 
imperfect  combustion  of  the  alcohol;  the  ammonia  perhaps  from  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
alcohol. 

In  oxygen  gas  the  combustion  is  attended  with  very  ffreat  evolution 
of  heat.  Hence  its  application  first  by  Marcet,  (Ann.  PAtY.  2,  99  ;  also 
Schw.  11,  45)  and  afterwards  by  Stromeyer  (Schw.  10,  270)  to  produce 
an  extremely  high  temperature,  by  feeding  an  alcohol  flame  with  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas.  (Marcet*8  Bhtppipe.)  —  Alcohol  vapour  difinsed 
through  heated  air  or  oxygen  gas  explodes  on  the  approach  of  a  flaming 
body ;  if  the  air  or  oxygen  is  saturated  with  the  vapour,  the  mixture 
likewise  explodes  when  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  it.  —  Oxygen 
gas,  saturated  with  alcohol- vapour  at  21°,  may  still  be  exploded  by  the 
electric  spark,  if  an  excess  of  alcohol  or  \  vol.  hydrogen  gas  is  added  to 
it.  (Saussure.) 

Imperfect  Combustion.  When  alcohol  or  its  vapour  comes  in  conti^t 
"^rith  air,  i^nd  with  platinum  and  certain  other  metals,  some  of  which  act 
at  ordinary,  some  at  higher  temperatures,  the  action  being  in  all  cases 
more  powerful  as  the  sunace  exposed  is  larger,  an  imperfect  oxidation  of 
the  alcohol  is  produced  at  this  surface,  whereby  the  metals  are  generally 
heated  to  redness,  and  the  alcohol  is  converted,  not  only  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  but  likewise  into  aldehyde,  acetal,  acetic  acid^  formic 
acid,  acetic  ether,  and  empyreumatic  oil. 

When  E.  Davy*s  Flatinum-black  (vi.  278,  c,  a)  is  shaken  on  paper 
moistened  with  alcohol,  it  makes  a  hissing  noise  and  becomes  red-hot, 
and  if  it  does  not  set  fire  to  the  alcohol,  continues  to  glow,  and  produce 
acetic  acid  as  long  as  there  is  any  alcohol  left.  (Edm.  Davy,  Schw,  31, 
d40.)  —  If  the  platinum -black  be  first  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  or  immediately  covered  completely  with  alcohol,  the  ignition  and 
consequently  the  more  complete  combustion  of  the  alcohol  is  prevented, 
and  the  alcohol  is  entirely  converted,  with  evolution  of  heat,  into  acetic 
acid.  The  platinum-black  remains  unaltered  in  this  action,  and  may  be 
nsed  repeatedly  to  convert  fresh  quantities  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 
(W.  Dobereiner,  iSchw.  83,  414;  also  GUb,  72,  194.) 
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Tlie  platinum-black  is  charged  with  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  as  it 
gives  this  oxygen  to  the  alcohol,  continually  takes  up  fresh  portions  from 
the  air.  (Compare  Delarive's  theory  of  the  action  of  platinum,  II.  56). 
4  at.  oxygen  combine  with  the  elements  of  I  at.  alcohol,  forming  1  at. 
acetic  acid  and  2  at.  water. 

C*H«0»  +  0<  «  OH<Q<  +  2H0, 

The  formation  of  acetic  acid  appears  to  be  preceded  by  that  of 
aldehyde.  The  platinum-black  becomes  heated  when  thoroughly  moistened 
with  alcohol  or  with  liquids  containing  alcohol,  sets  free  a  lar^e  quantity 
of  gas,  probably  consisting  of  nitrogen  from  the  absort>e4  air  [1],  and 
acquires  a  kind  of  fermenting  motion,  the  gas-bubbles  raising  up  the 
pasty  mass,  and  bursting  upon  its  surface,  and  continuing  to  escape  till 
the  alcohol  is  completely  acidified.  Acetic  acid  does  not  produce  these 
phenomena  unless  it  contains  alcohol.  (W.  Dobereiner,  Schw.  63,  477.) 

Dohereiners  Vinegar-lamp,  To  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  filled  with 
absolute  alcohol  is  adapted  a  glass  funnel,  in  which  are  placed  from  20 
to  30  grains  of  slightly  moistened  platinum-black,  to  which  the  alcohol 
is  brought  from  the  bottle  by  a  simple  cotton>wick.  The  bottle  is  placed 
upon  a  dish,  on  which  a  bell-jar  is  inverted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  a  certain  circulation  of  air.  Vapour  of  very  strong  and  pure  acetic 
acid  is  then  evolved,  condenses  on  the  sides  of  tne  jar,  and  collects  in  the 
dish.  As  the  platinum-black  retains  its  power,  it  may  be  used  to  pre- 
pare any  required  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  even  on  the  large  scale  {yid. 
Acetic  acid).     (Dobereiner,  Schw.  47,  1 20  ;  Kadn.  Arch.  9,  342.) 

Platinum-black  affords  therefore  an  excellent  means  of  discovering 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol  in  the  air  or  in  watery  liquids. 
If  4  grains  of  platinum-black,  contained  in  a  small  basin,  be  introduced 
into  4  cubic  inches  of  air,  in  which  1  grain  of  alcohol  has  evaporated, 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  become  covered  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  acetic 
acid  produced  by  oxidation  of  the  alcohol.  When  weighed  quantities  of 
wine  or  beer  are  placed  in  connection  with  a  graduated  bell-jar  filled  with 
oxygen  and  containing  platinum-black,  as  long  as  oxygen  gas  continues 
to  be  absorbed,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  absorbed  gives  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquid,  inasmuch  as  46  pts.  of  alcohol  take 
up  32  of  oxygen.  (Dobereiner,  Schw.  54,  41^.) 

Even  if  the  greater  part  pf  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid 
by  the  slow  comoustion  induced  by  platinum-black,  there  are  still  several 
other  products  formed. 

If  the  combustion  takes  place  in  a  space  containing  aqueous  potash, 
the  liquid  becomes  yellow  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  resin. 
(Liebig,  Pogg,  17,  105  to  lOQ.  —  Mag.  Fharvi.  34,  55.) 

If  the  supply  of  air  be  deficient,  aldehyde  is  formed;  and  this,  by 
the  further  action  of  the  platinum-black  and  of  oxygen  gas,  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  acetic  acid,  unless  it  be  absorbed  by  caustic  pot- 
ash, in  which  case  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  resin  [resin  of  aldehyde]. 
(Dobereiner, /SbA«7.  63,  223.) 

If  a  number  of  watch-glasses  containing  moist  platinum-black,  be 
placed  above  a  dish  containing  alcohol,  and  a  bell-j^r  open  at  the  top  be 
inverted  over  them,  the  alcohol  turns  sour  in  a  few  weeks,  and  is  found 
to  contain  acetic  acid,  aldehyde,  acetal  and  acetic  ether.  For,  by  neutral- 
izing with  chalk,  saturating  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distillation, 
a  liquid  is  obtained,  whose  boiling  point  rises,  when  it  is  heated,  from  14^ 
to  94^    If  the  half  of  this  liquid  be  distilled  off,  the  distillate  yields  with 
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ammoniacal  gas,  crjstals  of  aldebjde- ammonia,  and  the  residual  half 
contains  acetal,  (which  passes  over  at  94"^,)  and  a  small  quantity  of  acetic 
ether.  (Liehig,  Ann.  PHarm.  14,  138  and  155.); 

If  the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  in  excess,  acetic  ether  is  likewise  produced. 
(SchweigKcr-Seidel,  Schw,  63,  150.) 

Connell  (i\r.  Ed.  Phil.  J,  14,  241),  supposes  that  formic  acid  is  like- 
wise produced. 

Remarkahle  also  is  the  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  Borsdorf  apples 
or  yerj  old  wine,  which  is  produced  in  this  formation  of  acetic  acid;  the 
same  was  also  once  observed  bj  Bottger  on  moistening  sulphide  of  pla- 
tinum with  alcohol. 

Other  kinds  of  platinum-black  and  substances  allied  thereto,  act  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  E.  Davy*s  platinum-black. 

Platmum-black,  1,  a  (VI.  277)  obtained  from  the  alloy  of  zinc  and 
platinum,  sets  fire  to  alcohol  vapour  mixed  with  air;  when  moistened 
with  alcohol,  it  becomes  red-hot,  and  exhales  osmic  as  well  as  acetic 
acid;  when  mixed  to  a  pasty  consistence  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
alcohol,  and  spread  out  in  the  air,  it  gives  off  acetic  acid  without 
becoming  red-hot.  (W.  Dobereiner,  Pogg,  37,  548,  and  Ann.  Pharm. 
17,  67.)  —  Berzelius's  platinum-black,  1,  c,  previously  freed  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  potash,  sets  fire  to  alcohol  vapour;  and  when  immersed  in 
it  after  bein|r  moistened  with  water,  produces  acetic  acid,  as  also  docs 
Berzelius's  platinum-black,  1,  d.  (W.  Dobereiner,  Poffg,  36,  308.) 

Platinum-black,  No.  2,  moistened  with  alcohol,  neither  becomes  red- 
hot  nor  produces  acetic  acid;  nevertheless  it  exerts  a  decomposing  action; 
for  when  enclosed  in  a  vessel  containing  alcohol  and  air,  it  forms  a  gas 
having  a  suffocating  odour  [like  that  of  aldehyde?],  which  is  not  carbonic 
acid.  When  enclosed  in  a  vessel  containing  alcohol,  oxygen,  gas,  and 
potash-ley,  it  causes  the  oxygen  gas  to  be  absorbed,  whereupon  the 
potash-ley  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  deposits  a  flocculent  precipitate,  and 
emits  an  offensive  soapy  smell,  which  increases  without  any  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid,  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Liebig,  Pogg.  17, 
105.)  —  Platinum-black,  No.  2,  is  denser,  does  not  set  fire  to  the  alcohol 
so  readily,  and  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  acetic 
acid.  (Fr.  Dobereiner,  Ann,  Pharm.  14,  259.) 

Platinum-black,  No.  3  (the  so-called  oxidked  iulphide  of  plaUnum), 
does  not  become  incandescent  in  contact  with  alcohol,  out  at  most  becomes 
heated,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  and  retains  its  activity 
unimpaired,  even  by  long  use.  After  being  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
air,  and  well  charged  with  oxyeen,  it  converts  alcohol  into  acetic  acid, 
even  out  of  contact  of  air.  (W.  Dobereiner,  S<^to.  38,  321;  also  Gi^. 
74,  269,  and  J,  pr.  Chem.  4,  1 14.)  — Manowlphide  of  platinum  (but  not 
the  bisulphide,)  moistened  with  alcohol,  also  converts  it  slowly  into 
acetic  acid.  (Bottger,  J,  pr.  Chem.  3,  270.) 

Platinum-black,  4,  a  (VI.  278),  obtained  by  means  of  formic  acid, 
acts  the  most  violently  of  all;  sets  fire  to  alcohol  instantly;  becomes  red- 
hot  even  in  the  vapour  of  very  weak  alcohol;  and  when  moistened  with 
water,  and  introduced  into  air  mixed  with  alcohol  vapour,  soon  becomes 
so  hot  that  it  dries  up,  and  then  rises  to  redness.  (W.  Dobereiner,  Ann. 
Pharm.  14,  10,  and.T'.pr.  Chem.  1,  369.) 

Liebig's  platinum-black,  4,  c,  7,  becomes  red-hot  when  immersed  in 
air  containing  alcohol-vapour,  or  when  alcohol  is  dropped  upon  it;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  only  the  part  not  wetted  that  glows;  consequently  if  the 
{>latinum  be  wholly  saturated  with  alcohol,  it  does  not  glow  at  all,  but 
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nevertheless  oontinnes  to  form  acetic  acid.  After  it  has  been  several 
times  ignited  in  alcohol- vapour,  it  becomes  welded  together  and  loses  its 
activity.  (Liebig^  Pogg,  17,  101.^  —  Platinum- black,  4,  d,  prepared  with 
sugar  (vi.  279)  is,  equally  with  (2),  the  best  adapted  for  the  preparation 
of  acetic  acid.  (W.  Dobereiner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1,  369.) 

Jridiumrhlack  (VI.  370)  acts  similarly  to  platiuum-black.  (W.  Dobe* 
reiner,  Sckw,  63,  477.) 

Spongy  platinum  acts  like  platinum-black,  but  less  strongly. — 
Moderately  heated  spongy  platinum  becomes  red-hot  when  immersed  in 
air  loaded  with  alcohol  vapour.  (W.  Dobereiner,  Schw,  34,  91;  Dana, 
Sill.  Am.  J.  8,  198;  also  Schw.  43,  380.)  —  Spongy  platinum  prepared  by 
gentlv  heating  platinum  sal-ammoniac,  if  heated  to  lOO**,  and  then 
sprinkled  with  alcohol,  or  introduced  into  air  containing  alcohol,  instantly 
becomes  red-hot,  and  forms  acetic  acid.  (Liebig,  Pogg,  17,  105,  and  114.) 
Platinum-balls  prepared  with  meerschaum,  (II.  49,)  become  red-hot 
in  air  containing  alcohol,  provided  they  have  not  absorbed  water  from 
the  air.  (W.  Dobereiner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  17, 158.  — If  a  piece  of  spongy 
platinum  be  fastened  by  means  of  a  fine  platinum  wire  over  the  cotton 
wick  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  alcohol  set  on  fire,  and  then  blown  out,  the 
spongy  platinum  continues  to  glow;  and  this  glow-lamp  produces  nothiug 
but  carbonic  acid  and  water,  no  acetic  or  any  similar  acid.  (Turner, 
Edinh.  Phil.  J.  12,218.) 

When  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*793  is  burnt  in  Bottger*s  glow-lamp,  a 
liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*984  condenses  in  the  head.  This  liquid  is  transparent 
and  colourless,  neutral  to  colours,  has  a  not  unpleasant  odour  resembling 
that  of  weak  spirit,  does  not  turn  brown  when  boiled  for  a  long  time 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver  or  chloride  of 

fold,  or  dissolve  mercuric  oxide  at  a  boiling  heat;  it  is  in  fact  nothing 
ut  water,  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  may, 
when  separated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  form  a  layer  of  inconsiderable 
thickness.  (Bottger,  N.  Br,  Arch.  13,  266;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  10,  61 
and  12,  334.) 

It  appears  then  that  red-hot  spongy  platinum  induces  complete 
combustion  of  alcohol;  but  cold  spongy  platinum,  which  by  itself  ex- 
erts no  action  on  a  mixture  of  air  and  alcohol  vapour,  behaves  in  a 
totally  different  manner  when  moistened  at  the  same  time  with  alcohol 
and  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash  or  soda.  It  then  becomes  heated, 
often  to  redness,  and  converts  the  alcohol  into  aldehyde,  resin  of  alde- 
hyde, acetic  acid,  and  polyosmone.  (W.  Dobereiner,  Ann.  Pharm.  53, 
145.)  [What  is  polyosmone  11 

Slow  combustion  of  alcohol  vapour  mixed  with  air,  likewise  takes 
place  at  the  surface  of  metallic  toires  and  lamincB. 

Fine  platinum  foil  (II.  26,  6),  strongly  heated  in  a  vessel  containing 
air,  and  held  over  slightly  heated  alcoho^  is  brought  into  a  state  of  con- 
tinuous glow;  so  likewise  is  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire.  (H.  Davy,  GUb. 
57,  246.)  Metallic  wires  are  generally  made  to  act  upon  alcohol  vapour 
in  the  glow-lamp.  HI.  26,  5.)  Platinum  wire  i^  of  an  inch  thick  acts 
best;  silver  and  nickel  wires  less  readily;  steel-wire  still  less  (e.  g.  harp- 
sichord wires.  No.  8;  they  become  oxiaized  and  corroded  in  9  hours,  and 
then  cease  to  glow);  brass  and  copper  wires  produce  scarcely  any  action, 
(Chladni,  OUh.  61,  346;  75,  98;  Karmarsch,  GUJb.  75,  83;  Pleischl, 
Schw.  39,  355.) 

In  confined  air  the  ignition  of  the  platinum  spiral  of  the  glow-lamp 
continues  till  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  is  reduced  to  14^  per 
VOL.  nn.  p 
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oent.,  bj  which  time  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  (bq^  no  oarbooie  oxide,) 

have  been  produced  in  it.     But  pven  wben  the  spiral  is  no  longer  in  a 

state  of  visible  glow,  it  still  contipues  to  act  fur  a  certain  time,  (and, 

consequently,   glows  i^iti  when   the  air  is  admitted);   the  air  which 

renin  ins  after  the  actioq  is  completely  terminated,  contains  8  p.  c.  oxygen 

and  8  p.  6.  c%rbonip  acid  gas.  (D^tpUi  Ann.  Fhil,  12,  245;  also  GUb.  61^ 

340.) 

I  The  combustion  of  alcohol  in  the  glow-lamp  produces  scarcely  any* 

.  thing  but  carbonic  acid  a^d   watery  nevertheless  the   peculiar   odonr, 

/  slightly  lesembling  tiiat  of  the  so-called  lampic  acid  produced  in  the 

slow  con)bnstion  pi  etlier,  though  not  nearly  sq  unpleasant,  betrays  tho 
presence  of  other  products, 

If  the  glow  lamp  be  proyide4  with  a  cup,  water  condenses  therein 
•ontaining  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  acetone,  and  empy- 
reumatic  oil.  (A.  Vogel.  GHh.  6 1 ,  344.)  —  The  more  brightly  the  platinum- 
spiral  glows,  the  more  completely  is  the  alcohol  burnt  to  carbonic  acid 
au4  w^ter;  if  it  glows  but  feebly,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and  formic  acid 
are  also  produced  (the  )ast  may  be  detected  by  forming  crystallized 
^ormiate  of  lead  from  it;  if  tbe  wire  is  very  thin,  and  the  glow  scarcely 
visible,  and  the  supply  of  air  likewise  limited,  aldehyde  is  formed  withtmt 
tbe  two  acids.  Perhaps  also  acetic  and  formic  ether  are  sometimes 
produced.  (Martens,  N.  Br.  Arch.  20,  181;  abstr.  /.  pr,  Chem,  18,  372.) 
Leroy  (/.  Ohin^-  V^^d,  13,  583)  states  that  he  obtained  a  peculiar  oily 
acid  of  sp.  gr,  1*1315  by  burning  alcohql  with  a  platinum  spiral. 

The  omcUi  qj  the  heqv^  rnctah,  the  earths,  and  charcoal,  are  likewise 
capable  of  exhibiting  a  pontiouons  glow,  when  in  contact  with  alcohpl 
and  air. 

When  san4  contained  in  a  dish  is  moistened  with  absolute  alcohol, 
and  covered  with  previously  heated  nickel  powder,  oxide  of  nickel, 
cobalt  powder,  cobaltuso-cobaltic  oxide,  uranoso-uranic  o^ide,  stannic 
oxide  (these  six  bodies  being  obtained  by  igniting  the  corresponding 
oxalates  in  an  open  or  a  covered  crucible),  or  finely  pulverized  peroxide 
of  manganese,  these  substances  become  heated  to  redness,  and  continue 
tq  glow  as  long  as  alpohol  vapour  rises.  By  this  action,  the  nickel  is 
converted  into  protoxide,  and  the  peroxide  of  manganese  into  red -brown 
maPffsposo-manganic  oxide    (W.  Dbbereiner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1,  452.) 

When  tbe  asbostus  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp  is  strewed  with  pulveriaed 
chromic  acid,  it  sets  fire  to  alcohol,  and  on  blowing  out  the  name,  the 
reduced  chromic  oxide  forms  a  glow-lamp.  (Bottger.) 

Spirals  of  iron,  copper,  and  brass,  are  not  capable  of  forming  e.  lamp 
without  flamei  till  they  ]x^ye  become  oxidized  on  the  surfaci^,  an4  they 
act  the  more  strongly  in  proportion  as  the  oxidation  has  been  more  com- 
plete [compare  heweyer  Chladni,  p-  209].  A  spira)  of  iron  wire  almost 
wholly  converted  into  oxide  acts  with  nearly  as  much  power  as  a  plati- 
num spiral  (Bottger,  4««-  Fhavm,  57, 137).  —  If  a  flat  piece  of  asbestus 
be  finely  frayed  out  at  one  end)  by  bending  it  backwards  and  forwards; 
^e  ena  sprinkled  ^ith  peroxide  of  manganese,  uranoso-uranic  oxide, 
cadmic  oxide,  stannic  qxide,  ferric  oxide,  or  nickel  oxide;  then  held  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  flame  of  80  p.  c.  alcohol;  the  flame  carefully  blowu 
out;  and  the  end  of  the  asbestus  lightly  placed  on  the  wick  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  so  that  the  two  may  just  touch  one  another  in  a  few  points, — th^ 
oxide  is  brought  into  a  state  of  vivid  ignition,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the 
alcohol  continues  tq  evaporate.  This  experiment  succeeds  also  with 
finely  divided  silver  (genuine  silver-bronze),  and  with  finely  divided  gold 
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(preoipit^ted  by  green  vitriol),  but  not  yfiih  finely  divi4e<)  iron  (reduce^ 
from  the  oxide  by  hydrogonji  or  with  finely  divided  oopp^r  (genuinQ 
copper  bronze),  unless  these  metals  have  been  preyiously  oxidized  by 
heating  them  for  some  time.  (R.  Bottger,  Ann.  l*/iarm.  60, 117.) 

Magnesia  thrown  in  the  red-hot  state  o^i  paper  n^oietened  with  aleohol^ 
sometimes  continues  tp  glow,  giving  off  Q.t  the  ^me  time  a  atfong  odour 
of  lampic  acid.  (Venghaus,  4«^*  Phai^vi.  %  7Q.) 

Alcohol  diluted  with  water,  exhibits,  when  exposed  under  certain 
circumstances  to  the  air,  a  combustion  attended  with  but  slight  evolution 
of  heat,  apd  is  ultimately  converted  into  aeetio  acid.  This  formation  of 
acid  takes  place  with  peculiar  facility  in  presence  of  certain  other  organio 
substances  which  i^bsorb  thfi  Q^ygen  of  the  air,  and  appear  to  induce  the 
alcohol  likewise  to  enter  into  the  ^tate  of  oxidation  (vid.  A^etom  Fer- 
mentation.)  —  But  ^  mixture  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol  with  a 
very  large  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a  loqaely  covered  vessel,  is 
converted  into  weak  acptic  acid,  even  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
substance.  The  same  change  takes  place  in  i^romatio  distilled  waters,  if 
they  contain  alcohol  (Warington,  FhU,  Mag.  J.  26,  ^7i).  In  dl  these 
cases  of  the  formation  of  iM^t^io  acid,  the  equation  is: 

C*H«02  +  O*  =  OH<0*  +  2H0, 

4.  €hiorin§  gaa  is  lapidly  absorbed  by  alcohol,  imparting  to  it  a' 
yellow  colour,  and  causing  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  which,  if 
the  liquid  be  exposed  to  light,  may  even  rise  to  inflammation;  at  the 
came  time,  it  rapidly  abstracts  a  continually  Incresising  quantity  of 
hydrogen,  which  is  partly  replaced  by  chlorine,  thereby  producing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  aldehyde,  acetal,  acetic' acid,  acetic  ether,  chloride  of  ethyl, 
heavy  hydrochloric  ether,  and  finally  chloral. 

In  this  reaction,  several  series  of  decompositions  appear  to  take  place 
at  the  same  time:  a.  Formation  of  aldehyde  and  then  of  chloral: 

t)ien: 

C<H*0«  t  6C1  «,  0*CPHO?  +  pHCl. 

h.  The  hydrochloric  acid  formed  in  the  process  a  acts  npon  another 
portion  of  the  alcohol,  and  forms  hydrochloric  ether: 

C*H«0»  +  HCl  -  C<H»Cl  +  8HO; 

the  water  thereby  produced  unites  in  part  at  least  with  the  chloral, 
converting  it  into  hydrate  of  chloral,  whence  even  absolute  alcohol 
always  yields  at  the  end  of  the  action,  not  anhydrous,  bnt  hydrated 
chloral.  The  chloride  of  ethyl  may,  by  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  be 
converted  into  other  substitution-products,  viz.  C^H^Gl?,  G^ti'Gl',  and 
ultimately  into  C^Cl^,  the  last  of  which  was,  in  fact,  found  in  small 
quantity  by  Regnault  {Ann.  C&im,  Fhyt.  71,  420)  in  the  chloral  formed 
towards  the  end  of  the  process;  it  appears*  however,  to  escape  for  the 
mpet  part  immediately  after  its  formation,  together  with  the  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  which  is  abundantly  evolved  at  the  same  time.  —  c  The  acetal, 
which,  according  to  Stas,  is  formed  in  hydrated  alcohol  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process  (probably  according  to  the  equation:  dC^HH>^-r201«a 
C^^H^^O*+2HO  +  2HCl)  is  perhaps  subsequently  converted,  into  acetio 

acid: 

a^W^OS  -^  8BQ  t  lOCl  ?  dCB  0^  4*  IfiHCtt. 
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d.  MoTeorer,  it  is  possible  that  aoetio  acid  may  be  formed  if  the  alcohol 
was  originallj  hydrated,  or  has  become  so  bj  process  b: 

C<H«0»  +  2H0  +  4Cl  -  C<HH)<  +  4Ha, 

and  the  acetic  ether  may  be  formed  partly  by  the  noion  of  the  acetic 
acid  thus  produced  with  another  portion  of  alcohol,  partly  by  direct 
action,  as  represented  by  the  following  equation: 

2C*H«0»  +  4a  -  C«H«0<  +  4Ha. 

As  long,  however,  as  the  composition  of  heavy  hydrochloric  ether 
remains  unknown,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  giro  a  complete  account 
of  the  Tarious  modes  of  decomposition  of  alcohol  by  chlorine. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  alcohol  in  sunshine,  flame  is 
produced,  as  soon  as  the  alcohol  is  partially  saturated  with  chlorine  (and 
thereby  heated),  so  that  every  bubole  of  chlorine  as  it  rises,  produces  a 
purple-red  flame,  shakes  the  apparatus,  makes  a  slight  detonation,  forms 
white  fumes,  and  deposits  soot  in  the  alcohol.  (A.  Vogel,  Kcuin,  Arch, 
7,  844.)  —  Liebig  also  observed  the  yellowish  red  flame  accompanying  the 
chlorine  bubbles  as  they  rise,  and  the  deposition  of  soot  which  takes 
place  if  absolute  alcohol  is  used  and  not  kept  cool. 

Chlorine  forms  with  alcohol,  acetic  ether  and  heavy  hydrochloric 
ether.  (Scheele.)  —  It  moreover  produces  water,  acetic  acid,  and  a  sweet 
substance.  (Berthollet.)  —  It  produces  neither  acetic  ether,  nor  a  sweet 
substance,  but  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  heavy  hydrochloric  ether,  a 
substance  rich  in  carbon,  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  trace 
of  acetic  acid.  (Th^nard,  Mim.  de  la  Soe,  d^Arauilf  1,  147;  2,  25.)  — 
Pfaff  {Schw.  55,  204,)  obtained  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*828  a  large 
quantity  ,of  acetic  ether  and  heavy  hydrochloric  ether,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  acetic  acid. 

When  absolute  alcohol  is  saturated  with  dry  chlorine  at  a  temperature 
near  0^  it  takes  up  a  volume  of  chlorine  equal  to  the  volume  of  ethylene 
gas  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  contain;  half  of  this  chlorine,  however, 
is  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  reaction  the  alcohol  divides 
into  two  layers.  The  upper  layer,  amounting  to  ■}  of  the  whole,  is  very 
acid  and  fuming,  and  often  coloured  greenish  by  excess  of  chlorine. 
When  mixed  with  water,  it  deposits  drops  of  an  oil  identical  with  the 
lower  liquid.  The  under  layer  is  oily,  of  sp.  gr.  1*23,  has  a  more  pun- 
gent odour  tbaji  the  oil  of  olefiant  gas,  OH^Cl',  and  tastes  somewhat 
sharper  than  oil  of  peppermint,  but  otlierwise  very  much  like  it.  When 
passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  at  a  dull  red  heat,  it  yields  nearly  the 
same  products  of  decomposition.  After  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few 
hours,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  fumes.  If  free  from  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  does  not  dissolve  perceptibly  in  water,  but  is  decolorized  by  it. 
It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  identical  with  C*H*C1*.  Half  of  the  chlorine 
combines  with  OH^  to  form  this  oil;  the  other  half  with  the  remaining 
2H  to  form  hydrochloric  acid.  (Morin,  Ann,  Ckim,  Fhya.  43,  235;  abo 
Fogg,  1 9,  61.)    [What  becomes  of  the  20  in  the  alcohol  ?] 

Chlorine  gas  passed  through  absolute  alcohol  is  converted  into  about 
an  eoual  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  moreover  (if  the  chlorine  or 
the  alcohol  is  not  perfectly  anhydrous)  oily  drops  of  heavy  hydrochloric 
ether  are  deposited,  and  form  a  layer  which  constantly  increases,  and  in 
a  few  days  becomes  nearly  eqiial  in  depth  to  that  of  the  alcohol  used, 
Above  this  there  floats  a  thin  layer  of  a  sour-smelling  liquid;  and  at  length, 
if  the  liquid  be  not  heated,  the  absorption  of  chlorine  ceases.     If  the  two 
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liquids  be  now  separated  by  a  dividing  funnel,  the  lower  liquid  emits  the 
odour  of  chloride  of  ethyl  or  of  aldehyde,  and  has  a  burning  and  slightly  sour 
taste.  By  repeated  agitation  the  volume  is  reduced  to  ^,  not  by  solution 
in  water  but  by  decomposition;  for  when  the  water  is  distilled,  or  when 
the  acid  which  it  contains  is  saturated  with  potash,  the  heavy  layer 
does  not  again  separate  from  it.  The  heavy  layer  heated  with  aqueous 
potash  yields  a  dark  brown  mixture  from  which  acids  precipitate  a  yellow 
resin  [aldehyde-resin].  Potash  appears  to  decompose  oxygenated  ether 
[aldehyde],  into  the  resin  and  acetic  acid;  the  water  which  has  been 
shaken  up  with  the  heavy  layer  does  not  yield  acetic  acid  by  distillation, 
but  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  peculiar  volatile  substance  having  a  pene- 
trating odour  and  burning  taste  [aldehyde?];  but  this  distillate,  when 
heated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  loses  its  odour,  becomes  brown  and 
turbid,  and  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  acetate  of  potash.  (Liebig, 
Mag.  Pharm.  34,  53.) 

Ordinary  alcohol  saturated  with  chlorine  deposits,  on  the  addition  of 
water,  a  heavy  oil  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolved,  and  in 
fact  decomposed  by  pure  water,  in  which  case  it  yields  a  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  acetic  ether  [not  also  aldehyde  ?  vid.  Mup."]  This 
oil  is  probably  therefore  hydrochlorate  of  acetic  ether  =  (OH'OjC^H'O*)  + 
2HC1.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  8,  19;  also  Pogg.  31,  339.) 

If  the  passage  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine  gas  through  absolute  alcohol 
kept  constantly  cool  be  continued  as  long  as  any  absorption  takes  place, 
a  yellow  or  yellowish  green  liquid  is  obtained,  consisting  chiefly  of  heavy 
hydrochloric  ether.  (This  compound  being  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
does  not  separate  unless  the  alcohol  contains  water.)  This  liquid,  when 
heated,  often  boils  suddenly,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  vapour 
of  chloride  of  ethyl,  and,  after  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  expelled 
by  sufficient  heating,  again  absorbs  chlorine  gas  till  it  is  supersaturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon  it  again  assumes  a  yellow  or  yellowish 
green  colour.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  chloride  of  ethyl  be  now 
again  driven  out  by  heat,  chlorine  is  again  absorbed,  and  tnis  action 
may  be  repeated  till  the  whole  residue  consists  of  hydrate  of  chloral. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  if,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  process,  the 
alcohol  be  kept  constantly  warm,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  thereby 
continually  driven  out.  When  the  experiment  is  conducted  in  this 
manner,  the  only  products  obtained  are  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of 
ethyl,  and  hydrate  of  chloral;  but  neither  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  nor 
acetic  ether  is  formed.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  1,  191 ;  also  Pogg.  24, 252.) 

The  chlorine  probably  converts  the  alcohol  first  into  acetic  ether: 

2C<H«0»  +  4C1  =  (?H80*  +  4HC1. 

Afterwards  this  compound  is  converted  by  substitution  into  chloral: 

C8H»CM  +  12C1  «  2C<C1»H0»  +  6HCL 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  one  of  these  two  actions  should  follow 
the  other;  they  may  both  go  on  together;  6  grammes  of  alcohol  intro- 
duced into  6  litres  of  dry  chlorine  gas  absorb  the  chlorine  with  evolution 
of  heat,  and  the  liquid  distilled  over  chalk  yields  acetic  ether.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  through  alcohol,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  as  it  forms, 
removed  by  lime,  a  larger  quantity  of  acetic  ether  is  produced.  In  a 
similar  manner,  acetic  ether  passes  over  in  the  preparation  of  heavy 
hydrochloric  ether,  and  is  found  in  the  upper  layer  of  the  distillate ;  but 
it  disappears  in  proportion  as  the  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  increase^ 
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lien<3d  thd  formation  of  the  acetiH  ^iber  precedes  tbat  of  the  heaVy 
hydh^chlorid  ether.    (Dumai,  Ann,  Chim.  Phyn.   56,  123;  also  Pt>gg, 

81,  eeB.) 

Chlorine  i'M  actltofT  upon  atihydtous  alcohol  fbrtns  aldehyde  at  firdt; 
if  Water  \h  present,  acetic  etbei^  may  also  be  produced.  (Cloez,  iV.  Ami, 
Chim,  Phy$,  17,  297.)  [Bttt  water  is  always  formed  by  the  reaction  5 
(p.  211)]. 

A  mixture  of  1  pt.  b(  60  p.  c.  alcohol  and  2  pts.  wate^  yields  When 
natnrated  with  chlorine  gas,  tio  other  product  of  decomposition  than 
aldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Phdrm,  14,  137.) 

In  presence  of  a  fixed  alkali,  the  chief  products  formed  by  the  actiou 
of  chlorine  upon  alcohol  are  chloroform  ana  carbonic  acid. 

Chlorine  gas  passed  intb  alcoholic  potash  forms  chloroform.  (Son- 
beiran.)  —  Alcohol  miied  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
becomes  heated,  emits  an  odour  of  chlorine,  and  yields  chloroform  When 
distilled,  while  the  residue,  which  has  an  alkaline  reaotloti,  deposits 
carbonate  of  lime  and  a  small  quantity  of  duicklime;  acetate  of  lime  does 
not  occur  in  it.  (Sonbeiran,  Ann,  Chim,  Fkyi.  48,  131 ;  also  /.  Pharm, 
18,  1;  abstr.  Sehw.  65,  104.)  The  equation  given  by  SoubeiraU  Ibr  this 
decompositioh  is  incorrect. 

According  to  the  following  experiments,  hoWever,  acetic  acid  may 
likewise  b^  formed  in  this  reaction,  at  least  if  the  lime  is  not  in  excess: 

According  to  Hayes  (Sill.  Amer.  J.  22,  141;  abst.  ^cAir.  65,  361), 
when  chlorine  gas  or  chloride  of  lime  acts  upon  alcohol  at  a  temperature 
near  0°,  two  peculiar  acids  are  formed,  vi«.,  Chtoroinnic  and  Cklorovinons 
iu;ids;  the  former  of  which,  in  combination  with  lime,  fol-ms  rectangular 
tables  united  in  radiated  groups,  the  latter  six-dided  prisms,  which  are 
permanent  in  the  air.  Schadler  (Ann,  Pharni.  14,  38),  by  using  chloride 
of  lime,  obtained  needles  united  in  radiated  groups  and  permanent  in  the 
kir,  but  found  them  to  consist  of  the  compound  of  acetate  of  lime  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  described  by  t^ritzsche.  [Chloracetic  acid  might  also 
occur.] 

Chloride  of  lime  containing  excess  of  chlorine  does  not  yield  chloro- 
form with  alcohol.  But,  when  the  lime  is  in  excess,  chloroform  is 
f)roduced,  and,  at  the  same  time,  formiate  of  lime  is  deposited  in  crystal- 
ine  grains;  no  gas  is  evolved: 

2C<H«0»  +  8(CaO,C10)  -  8HO  +  6CaCl  +  C^HCP  +  3C«HCaO<. 

These  8  At.  formiate  of  lime  then  react  further  upon  the  hypochlorite 
of  lime,  forming  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonic  acid,  which  is  preci- 
pitated with  the  excess  of  lime.  (Liebig,  Ckim,  org.  1,  574.) 

3C2HCaO<  +  3(CaO,ClO)  +  3CaO  =  6(CaO,CO«)  +  8CaCl  +  3HO. 

5.  Bromine  mixed  with  alcohol  becomes  strongly  heated,  producing 
hydrobromic  acid,  bromide  of  ethyl,  heavy  hydrobromic  ether,  bromal, 
solid  bromide  of  carbon  (C*Br"),  formic  acid,  water,  and  a  flocculent  sub- 
stance not  yet  examined.  (Lowig.) 

If  6  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  be  put  into  a  flask  connected  by  means 
of  three  bent  tubes  with  three  Woulfe's  bottles,  and  the  quantity  of 
bromine  (from  15  to  16  oz.)  required  for  the  complete  decomposition 
of  the  alcohol  allowed  gradually  to  flow  in,  violent  heat  and  ebullition 
are  at  first  produced.  If  the  boiling  be  kept  up  by  heat  from  without, 
and  bromine  frequently  added,  the  boiling  point  then  rises  from  40^ 
or'  SO'' to  100**,  and  white  flocks  being  at  first  deposited,  which  after- 
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trards  disappeat*;  atid  if  the  liquid  b6  boiled  till  duly  |  temaiiid  in  the 
flask^  tbe  following  products  ate  obtattiecl :  In  the  Jtaik  tberd  remaiui 
an  oily  liquid  coloured  redilish  yellot*-  by  fi-ee  broiliin^J,  hailing  a  stl-ong 
odour  of  bromal;  and  exciting  a  copious  now  of  teard;  it  is  heaVieir  than 
Water,  and  consists  of  water,  brotnal,  heavy  bydrobfrotrtie  ether,  hydros 
broniic  ftcid,  free  bfomine,  atid  formic  acid.  Exposed  to  the  air,  11 
deposits  crystals  of  hydrate  of  bromal,  While  the  heavy  hydrobftitnio 
ether  remains  liquid.  When  kept  for  two  days  it  separates  idto  two 
layers,  which  contain  the  same  products,  but  in  different  proportions. 
Small  quantities  of  water  separate  heavy  hydrobromic  ether  in  the  fot-ttt 
of  a  yellowisb  oil  (which  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water),  talking 
op  formic  acid  and  bromal,  which  latter  may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether; 
the  water  set  free  therefrom  reduces  the  metal  from  nitrate  of  mercury 
when  heated  with  it;  it  therefore  contains  formic  acid,  perbaps  produced 
from  the  bromal,  e.  g.^  by  the  action  of  the  alkali.  —  If  the  liquid  which 
remains  in  the  flask  be  immediately  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  lowef 
stratum  will  be  found  to  consist  of  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  and  formid 
acid,  and  the  upper  of  bromal  and  heavy  hydrobromic  ether  dissolved  in 
ether.  If  the  ethei'  be  allowe4l  to  evaporate  from  this  liquid  and  the 
residue  be  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  mixture  becomes  heatedy  blackeiia/ 
^ives  oflT  hydfobromid  aeid  gad,  and  separates  into  two  layef6;  the  lower, 
which  i6  no  longer  decomposible  by  oil  of  vitHol,  consistitig  of  bromal  — 
mixed,  however,  to  judge  from  the  sweetish  odour^  with  bromide  of 
carbon  —  while  the  upper,  which  iA  A  fuming  liquid,  consists  of  hydrd<» 
btomic  acid  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the  residue,  left  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  ethet,  be  ti^eated  with  d  trMall  quafltity  of  wat^r 
instead  of  oil  of  vitriol,  no  crystals  of  hydrate  of  btoiiial  ai'e  depositedi 
60  long  as  the  Vesdel  is  kept  closed ;  to  enable  the  heavy  hydrobromic 
ether  to  evaporate,  the  liquid  must  be  exposed  to  the  ai#.  Heavy  hydro* 
bromio  ether  is  formed  when  perfectly  ftiihydfous  aldohol  18  dropped  into 
boiling  bromine.  —  In  the  first  WoulfeB  bottle,  which  was  empty  at  the 
beffitining  of  the  operation,  two  layers  are  formed ;  the  lowef,  which  is 
Coloured  red  by  free  bromine,  deposits,  after  a  few  days,  «olld  bromide 
of  carbofi,  CBr^  Iti  the  form  of  a  white  mass,  atid  consist*  moreover  of 
bromide  of  ethyl.  The  upper  Colourless  layer  oontaitis  a  very  large 
quantity  of  bromal  J  if  tbe  greater  part  of  this  be  removed  by  ether^  there 
remains  an  acid  liquid,  which,  after  being  netitrali^ed  with  soda^  yields 
a  distillate  of  bromoform  (formed  by  tbe  action  of  the  soda  on  the  liroinal 
Still  present),  and  formiate  of  soda  together  With  bromide  of  sodium 
remains  in  the  retort.  —  In  the  seeond  battle,  which  originally  contained 
water,  nothing  is  found  but  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid;  and  in  the  third 
bottle,  which  originally  contained  caustic  potash,  nothing  but  bt'omide  bi 
potassium.  No  permanent  gas  is  evolved  in  this  operation,  i.  e»,  ho  car- 
bonic acid.  (Lowig,  Ann,  Phami.  3,  288.) 

6.  Iodine  introduced  into  absolute  alcohol  dissoltes  at  first  as  sucb, 
forming  a  dark  brown  solution;  but  tlfterwards  forms  hydriodic  acid  and 
iodide  of  ethyl,  very  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  whett 
heated. 

Recently  prepared  tincture  of  iodine  (1  pt.  iodine  in  10  pts.  alcohol) 
yields  a  copious  precipitate  With  water;  bat  the  same  tincture,  after 
being  kept  for  four  months,  yields  but  a  slight  precipitate  (the  liquid 
above  the  precipitate  being  colonred  very  dark  red  by  hydrioddoe  aeid), 
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and,  after  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  a  Bcarcely  perceptible  turbidity, 
when  mixed  with  water.  (Guibourt,  i^.  J.  Fharm,  10,  113.) 

A  concentrated  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  assumes  a  straw-yellow 
colour  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  it^  and  deposits  a  white  sub- 
stance which  is  permanent  in  the  air  and  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water. 
Oil  of  vitriol  adaed  to  the  straw-yellow  liquid  liberates  vapours  of  iodine; 
ammonia  throws  down  iodide  of  nitrogen^  &c.   (Inglis,  Fhil,  Mag.  J, 

7,  422.) 

Refipecting  the  prodnction  of  iodoform  from  alcohol^  iodine  and  potash,  rid,  YII, 
331—334. 

If,  to  the  dark  brown  solution  of  1  pt  iodine  (previously  converted 
by  chlorine  into  protochloride  of  iodine)  in  5  pts.  alcohol,  alcoholic  potash 
be  added  in  small  portions  till  it  is  slightly  in  excess,  iodide  of  potassium 
is  thrown  down  together  with  iodate  of  potash  (the  acid  iodate  at  first, 
afterwards  the  neutral),  and  the  decanted  liquid,  which  has  assumed  a 
yellow  colour,  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  iodoform.  If  potash  be 
not  present,  no  iodoform  is  produced,  not  even  if  the  potash  be  replaced 
by  lime,  magnesia,  or  iron.  (Serullas,  Ann,  Chim,  JPhys,  22,  172.) 

7.  Fkodpharus  appears  to  decompose  alcohol  only  in  the  presence  of 
other  substances. 

The  solution  of  phosphorus  in  absolute  alcohol  remains  unaltered  in 
close  vessels.  (Zeise.)  "When  a  tin  case,  in  which  sticks  of  phosphorus 
bad  been  soldered  up  together  with  alcohol,  wae  opened,  after  a  consi- 
derable time,  an  intolerable  stench  was  emitted;  the  alcohol  burst  forcibly 
out  at  the  joints,  smelt  disagreeably,  was  black,  and  reddened  litmus 
strongly;  the  sticks  of  phosphorus  were  blackened  on  the  surface.  (StrausSi 
Jahrb,  prakt,  Pharm,  8,  16£.) 

Finely  divided  phosphorus  immersed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
hydrate  of  potash  in  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  a  close  vessel,  forms 
in  a  few  hours,  a  turbid,  chocolate-coloured  liquid.  If  this  be  quickly 
filtered,  a  large  quantity  of  brown  mud  remains  on  the  filter.  The  clear 
dark  brown  filtrate  A  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a  similar  mud, 
which  indeed  is  continually  reproduced,  even  after  repeated  filtering,  till 
the  liquid  becomes  decolorized,  in  which  state  it  appears  to  contain 
nothing  but  hypophosphite  of  potash.  —  If  water  be  poured  upon  the 
brown  deposit  on  the  filter,  immediately  after  the  alcoholic  liquid  has 
run  off,  it  dissolves  with  the  exception  of  a  trace  of  brown-black  matter, 
forming  a  brown  solution,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  a 

great  number  of  large  yellow  fiakes  of  Fhosoxycarbyl.  —  But  if  the  brown 
eposit  be  left  for  an  hour  after  the  alcohol  has  been  poured  off — in 
which  case  it  assumes  a  greyish  brown  colour  —  and  then  treated  with 
alcohol,  it  no  longer  dissolves,  but  if  water  be  repeatedly  poured  upon 
it,  becomes  continually  lighter  in  colour,  and  at  last  greyish  yellow;  and 
if  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  yellow  phosoxy- 
carbyl.  —  This  pbosoxycarbyl  becomes  reddish  yellow  when  dried  in  the 
air,  and  bark  brown-red  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  When  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  it  first  gives  off  a  non-inflammable  white  vapour 
which  condenses  to  an  almost  pulverulent  substance,  then  a  smalt  quantity 
of  phosphorus,  and  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
Pbosoxycarbyl  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Zeise.) 

If  carbonic  acid  gas  be  passed  through  the  brown  filtrate  A  imme- 
diately after  filtration,  a  brownish  grey  substance  of  slightly  muddy 
consistence  separates  in  large  quantity;  and  when  this  is  thrown  upon  a 
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filter  a  colourless  liquid  runs  off,  apparently  containing  hjrpopbosphite 
of  potash,  inasmacb  as,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated,  it  gives 
off  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  pre- 
cipitate collected  on  the  filter  assumes,  when  washed  successively 
with  alcohol  and  water,  first  a  greyish  yellow,  then  a  pure  yellow 
colour,  in  which  state  it  appears  to  consist  also  of  phosoxycarbyl. 
(Zeise.) 

When  phosphorus  is  placed  with  alcoholic  potash  in  a  close  vessel  for 
24  hours  instead,  of  only  a  few,  and  then  filtered,  the  substance  left  on  the 
filter  is  much  smaller  in  quantity,  exhibits  a  greyish  black  colour,  and 
contains  but  little  that  is  soluble  in  water.  —  When  an  excess  of  phos- 
phorus is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  brown  substance  is  not  pro- 
duced, but  a  colourless  liquid  is  immediately  formed,  which  appears  to 
contain  hypophosphite  of  potash  [such  at  least  is  the  case  according  to 
H.  Rose  4(111.  27.)]  (Zeise,  </.  pr.  Chem.  26,  85;  also  Ann,  Fharm. 
41,  35.) 

8.  NUric  oxide  gas  strongly  charged  with  alcohol- vapour  is  not  altered 
by  passing  over  spongy  platinum  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  a  red 
heat  deposits  carbon,  and  is  resolved  into  carbonate  and  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Fharm,  29,  284.)  —  Sulphate  of  nitric  oxide 
introduced  into  alcohol  immediately  converts  it  into  nitrous  ether,  without 
evolution  of  nitrogen.  (H.  Rose,  Fogg,  74,  606.)  —  The  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  nitric  oxide  in  alcohol  (II.  447,)  gives  off  nitric  oxide  and 
nitrous  ether  when  strongly  heated,  assuming  at  first  a  violet  colour,  and 
finally  leaving  a  yellow  residue  which  does  not  contain  nitric  acid. 
(Dobereiner,  Schw,  8,  253.) 

9.  Nitric  add  decomposes  alcohol  with  great  evolution  of  heat  and 
brisk  ebullition,  a  mixture  of  various  elastic  fluids  —  the  ethei'eal  niirous 
gas  of  the  older  chemists  —  being  evolved,  and  an  acid  liquid  remaining 
behind.  The  gaseous  mixture  consists  of  nitrogen,  nitrous  oxide  (a  large 
quantity),  nitric  oxide,  hyponitric  acid  vapour,  aqueous  vapour,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  vapours  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  acetic 
ether,  formic  acid,  formic  ether,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitrons  ether, — and 
when  passed  into  a  well  cooled  receiver,  deposits  the  greater  part  of  these 
vapours  in  the  liquid  form.  The  liquid,  often  small  in  quantity,  which 
remains  when  the  effervescence  hns  ceased,  contains  nitric  acid,  undecom-* 
posed  alcohol,  aldehyde,  saccharic  acid  (artificial  malic  acid),  oxalic  acid, 
together  with  other  substances  not  yet  sufficiently  examined. 

The  products  obtained  in  this  decomposition  of  alcohol  are  not  exactly 
derived  from  the  nitric  acid  as  such,  but  rather  from  the  nitrous  acid 
resulting  from  the  previous  reduction  of  part  of  the  nitric  acid  by  the 
alcohol.  Nitrous  acid  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  urea  is  immediately 
resolved  into  water,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  (VII,  367).  If  then 
nitrate  of  urea  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  moderately  strong 
nitric  acid,  the  nitrous  acid  is  decomposed  as  fast  as  it  forms,  and  before 
it  has  time  to  act  upon  the  alcohol,  so  that  the  distillate  consists  wholly 
of  nitric  ether,  water,  and  nndecomposed  alcohol.  (Millon,  N,  Ann, 
Chim.  Fhys,  8,  232.) 

Fuming  nitric  acid  mixes  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  strong 
alcohol,  quietly  at  first,  excepting  that  a  slight  percussion  or  detonation 
is  heard  now  and  then.  But  soon  the  mixture  becomes  hot;  begins  to 
give  off  bubbles;  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most  violent  percussive 
ebullition;  giving  off  large  quantities  of  ethereal  nitrous  gas  in  streams 
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of  a  vapour  which  ttlrns  red  in  the  air  and  falls  do#n;  and  only  %  small 
quantitr  of  ati  acid  liquid  is  left  in  the  ressel. 

Moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  exert  any  renlafkahle  iction  an 
an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures;  hot  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  gentle  heat,  so  violent  an  intumescence  takes  flace,  that  to 
prevent  frothing  over,  it  U  necessary  to  cool  the  vessel  by  poufing  cold 
water  upon  it,  whereby  the  effervescence  is  diminished  but  by  no  tiieafis 
stopped.  (Th§nard,  iV.  Gekl,  4,  19.) 

The  constituents  of  the  ethereal  nitrous  ffas  wer^  all  disttnr^nlHhed  by 
l*h6nard,  with  the  exception  of  hydrocyanio  acid,  aldehyde,  formic  acid 
and  formic  ether. 

The  vapour  which  is  given  off  in  the  preparation  of  Spiritut  nitri 
dutcis  on  the  large  scale,  kills  rabbits  instantly,  and  exerts  a  poisonous 
action  on  man;  a  trace  of  hydrocyanio  acid  may  be  detected  in  it. 
(F.  Simon,  Br.  Arch.  32,  373.  —  Gaultier  de  Chaubry  {J.  Fharm,  25,  764; 
also  J.  pr,  Chem,  19,  317),  and  Dalpiaz  {N.  J,  Pharm.  5,  239),  after- 
wards established  the  presence  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  more  decidedly. 
Oaultier  de  Claubry  also  found  formic  acid  and  formio  ether  in  th# 
vapours  given  off  in  the  preparation  of  fulminating  mercury,  and  Dalpial 
found  a  large  quantity  of  formic  acid  in  iSpirUus  nUri  duleis. 

The  dis  illate  obtained  with  alcohol  aud  nitric  acid  must  contain 
oxygen-ether  (aldehyde),  inasmuch  as  it  forms  a  resin  with  alcoholio 
potash.  (Dobereiner,  Oilb.  74«  414;  Fogg.  24,  606.)  — Duflos  {Sehw. 
64,  468)  likewise  obtained  aldehyde. — When  3  pte.  of  80  p.  c.  aJoohol 
are  distilled  with  8  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25,  acetic  acid  and  a 
large  quantity  of  aldehyde  pass  over  as  well  as  nitrous  6ther«  (Liebig, 
Ann.  Pharm.  14,  137  and  154.) 

If  nitric  acid,  water,  aud  alcohol  be  arranged  in  layerd  one  above  the 
other  in  a  bottle,  as  in  Bla<;k*8  method  of  preparing  nitrous  ether,  and 
after  they  have  acted  upon  one  another  for  two  aayR  in  the  cold,  the 
resulting  very  acid  ethereal  layer  be  decanted  off,  it  will  be  found  not  to 
contain  aldehyde.  It  is  true  that  when  distilled,  it  first  yields  nitrous 
ether  and  then  a  distillate  which  turns  brown  with  potash,  reduces  silvef. 
and  therefore  contains  aldehyde;  but  this  product  is  actually  fo^mea 
during  the  distillation  by  the  acid  still  present.  For,  if  the  ethereal  layer 
be  neutralized  with  oxide  of  lead  before  distillation,  no  aldehyde  passes 
over.  Hence  an  elevated  temperature  is  required  for  the  formation  of 
the  aldehyde.  —  The  acid  liquid  from  which  the  ethereal  layer  has  been 
decanted,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  acid  as  well  as  nitric  acid. 
(Golding  Bird,  Phit.  Mag.  J.  U,  324;  also  /.  Phnrm.  25,  571.) 

Resfx^cting  the  acid  liquid  Which  remains  after  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  alcohol,  the  following  statements  have  been  made,  the  discre- 
pancies in  which  are  probably  due  to  the  various  proportions  of  acid  and 
alcohol  used,  and  to  the  different  times  during  which  the  heating  has 
been  continued: 

8  pts.  of  alcohol  with  24  pts.  nitric  acid  yield  1  pt.  of  oxalic  acid. 
(Bergman.)  — 14-7  pts.  alcohol  with  41  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  yield 
1  pt.  of  oxalic  acid.  (Sage.) 

The  residue  of  the  distillation  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid  does  not  contain  oxalic  acid,  but  nitric  acid,  alcohol,  a 
small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  an  indefinite  substance  which  chars 
readily;  when  further  heated,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  nitric  oxide,  and 
nitrogen,  and  is  converted  into  a  viscid  substance  consisting  of  oxalio 
acid,  and^  perhaps,  of  a  small  quantity  of  artificial  malic  acid.  (Th6nard.) 
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In  the  first  distillation  of  alcohol  with  nitric  acid,  a  sWeei  residue  is 
left:  this  rei^idue  distilled  a  second  time  with  nitric  acid  becomes  bitter, 
Und  if  then  again  distilled  with  nitric  acid,  yields  oxalic  acid.  (Donovan, 
Afih.  Chim.  Pkys.  1,  294.) 

5  pts.  of  alcohol  distilled  with  1  pt.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  yield,  after 
the  acid  liquid  has  been  evaporated  in  the  air,  a  residue  like  gum  arable; 
but  5  pU.  alcohol  with  2  pts.  fuming  nitric  acid  yield  crystallized  oxalic 
acid.  rHfermbstadt,  Kastn,  Arch,  22,  151.) 

Wnen  1  pt.  of  alcohol  of  38°  Bm.  is  heated  with  3  pts.  of  Commercial 
faitric  atid,  till  it  begins  to  boil  up,  and  the  mixture  then  removed  from 
the  fire,  the  acid  residue,  if  supersaturated  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  with 
caustic  or  carbonated  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  assumes  a  fine  red  colour. 
A  similar  reaction  is  exhibited  by  the  residue  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
with  \  pt.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  after  the  spontaneous  ebullition  has 
ceased.  A  red  liquid  of  this  nature  slightly  supersaturated  with  potash 
precipitates  metallic  silver  from  the  nitrate,  and  forms,  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  which  appears  to  consist  of  saccharate  of 
lead.  (Rouchas,  J.  Fharm.  17,  116;  also  N.  Tr,  24,  2,  187.) 

The  pale  yellow  residue  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  1  pt. 
nitric  acid  with  about  9  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85,  smells  of  nitrous 
ether.  When  exactly  neutralized  with  potash,  it  becomes  yellowish 
brown  and  nomewhat  turbid;  does  not  precipitate  lime-salts,  and  is, 
therefore,  free  from  oxalic  acid;  but  throws  down  saccharate  of  lead  from 
a  solution  of  the  acetate  (the  lead-salt  does  not  melt  or  dissolve  percep- 
tibly in  boiling  water,  and  the  acid  ammonia-salt  crystallizes  in  needles). 
The  residue  neutralized  with  potash  does  not  turn  dark  brown  under  70^; 
it  has  an  offensive  soapy  smell.  —  If  the  residue  after  neutralization  with 
potash  be  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  in  which  case  nitrous  fumes 
are  given  off  in  abundance,  oxalic  acid  crystallizes  out  from  the  liquid. 
If  it  be  fractionally  distilled,  nitrous  ether  passes  over  at  first,  and  the 
residue  exhibits  but  a  small  amount  of  oxalic  acid;  if  the  distillation  be 
continued  till  the  nitrous  fumes  begin  to  appear,  a  distillate  rich  in  alde- 
hyde passes  over,  and  the  residue  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid; 
on  continuing  tne  distillation  still  further,  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
Still  increases,  but  the  distillate  contains  but  little  aldehyde,  and,  conse- 
quently, assumes  but  a  faint  yellow  colour  when  treated  with  potash. 
The  distillate  containing  the  larger  quantity  of  aldehyde  smells  very 
pungent,  excites  tears,  and  tastes  agreeably  at  first,  but  afterwards  burn- 
ing like  pepper.  It  assumes  an  orange-yellow  colour  when  treated  with 
potash,  becoming  darker  when  heated,  acquires  a  soapy  smell,  and  if  then 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  of  aldehyde-resin. 
It  likewise,  when  neutralized  with  ammonia,  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  white  precipitate  which  reduces  to  silver  when  heated.  Consequently, 
aldehyde  has  passed  over  in  the  distillate,  and  oxalic  acid  has  been 
formed.      (Golding  Bird,  Phil.  Mog,  J,  14,  324;  also  J,  Pharm,  25, 

5710 

If  to  the  mixture  of  1  pt.  alcohol  and  1  pt.  fuming  nitric  acid,  while 

yet  in  the  state  of  violent  ebullition,  there  be  added  1  pt.  of  oil  of  vitriol, 

it  bursts  out  into  flame  [this  never  succeeded  within  the  Author's  experience] ;  on 

mixing  these  three  liquids  in  a  retort,  violent  ebullition  takes  place,  and 

nitrous  ether  passes  over  into  the  receiver,  together  with  a  greenish, 

pleasant-smelling  oil  which  floats  upon  it.  (Brugnatelli,  Schw.  J.  4,  250.) 

Uranic  nitrate  dissolved  in  alcohol  decomposes  it  when  heated,  and 

forms  nitrous  ether.  (Bucholz,  A.  Gehl,  4,  153.)  — Nitrate  of  nickel  does 
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not  dissolve  in  a1>8oIate  alcoholi  bat  causes  an  evolution  of  heat,  aasnmes 
first  a  yellow  and  then  a  green  colour,  and  emits  an  ethereal  odour. — 
Mercuric  nitrate  aod  nitrate  of  silver  heated  with  alcohol  and  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  yield  the  above-meutioned  products  formed  by  nitric  acid, 
and  likewise  a  precipitate  of  fulminate  of  mercury  or  silver. 

If  to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  iodine  be  added  during  the  violent  action,  this  action  immediately 
ceases,  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  slowly  evolved,  and  a  few  oily  drops  are  pre- 
cipitated, probably  consisting  of  iodal;  if  the  iodine  is  in  excess,  the  drops 
exhibit  a  green  or  red  colour.  —  Bromine  acts  upon  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  nitric  acid,  in  a  similar  manner,  excepting  that  it  liberates  nitric 
oxide  instead  of  nitrous  oxide.  (Aim§,  Ann,  CMm,  Phys,  64,  217 j  also 
Ann,  Fharm.  23,  258;  also  J.pr.  Chem,  12,  188.) 

10.  Hypochloroui  acid  converts  alcohol  in  acetic  acid  and  an  eily 
liquid,  without  evolving  chlorine  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  (Balard.) 

Alcohol,  through  which  chloric  oxide  gas  is  passed,  acquires  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  a  fruity  odour  mixed  with  that  of  chlorine.  It  loses 
the  chlorine-odour  in  a  few  hours  and  turns  sour,  and  if  then  subjected  to 
fractional  distillation,  yields  a  yellow  liquid,  which  has  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible acid  reaction,  an  agreeable  fruity  odour,  and  perhaps  consists  of 
chlorous  ether,  C*H^0,C10';  in  a  few  hours  this  liquid  gives  off  chlorine, 
and  is  wholly  converted  into  acetic  ether.  In  the  retort  there  remains  a 
strongly  acia  liquid  which  smells  of  acetic  acid.  The  same  distillate  is 
obtained  when  pieces  of  fused  and  solidified  chlorate  of  potash  are 
gradually  added  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  tabulated 
retort;  each  piece  causes  brisk  effervescence  and  evolution  of  chlorine  and 
chlorous  ether;  but  acetic  ether  is  evolved  at  the  same  time,  and  some- 
times nothing  else,  {^oxxhemn,  Ann.  Chxm,  Fhys,  48,  152.)  —  Bercht 
observed  long  before  (Gilb.  36,  103),  that  on  distilling  a  gradually  pre- 
pared mixture  of  12  pts.  alcohol,  2  pts.  chlorate  of  potash,  and  1  pt.  oil 
of  vitriol,  acetic  ether  is  given  off.  —  If  the  oil  of  vitriol  causes  great  rise 
of  temperature,  the  mixture  takes  fire.  On  mixing  10  grains  of  chlorate 
of  potash  with  4  drams  of  alcohol,  and  then  adding  about  6  drams  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  blue  fiery  bubbles  rise  up  and  set  fire  to  the  mixture. 
(Accum.) 

A  few  drops  of  Chloric  acid  poured  upon  alcohol  cause  it  to  take  fire. 
(Langlois,  J.  Chim,  mid.  16,  382.)  —  Concentrated  chloric  acid  converts 
alcohol  of  40°  Bm.  into  very  strong  acetic  acid,  at  the  same  time  causing 
it  to  boil  violently,  and,  if  m  small  quantity,  to  take  fire.  If  the  chloric 
acid  and  alcohol  are  more  dilute,  and  are  mixed  in  a  long  glass  tube, 
slight  detonations  are  heard  from  time  to  time,  and  after  each  detonation, 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  mixture  disappears  for  awhile.  (Serullas,  Ann, 
Chim,  Phys.  45,  203;  also  Pogg.  20,  591.)  —  When  alcohol  is  graduaUv 
added  to  chloric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  2  pts.  alcohol  to  1 5  chloric  acid, 
a  violent  explosion  which  bursts  the  tube  takes  place,  aj9  soon  as  about 
1  gramme  of  the  alcohol  has  been  added.  {J.  Pharm.  18,  385.) 

When  1  vol.  concentrated  Perchloric  acid  is  distilled  with  2  vols,  of 
90  per  cent,  alcohol,  alcohol  passes  over  first;  then  as  the  boiling  point 
rises,  common  ether  makes  its  appearance  in  the  distillate;  afterwards 
white  fumes  arise,  which  yield  a  distillate  smelling  of  oil  of  wine;  and 
the  residue  turns  black.  The  acid  does  not  appear  to  be  decomposed  in 
this  reaction,  but  yields  more  ether  when  distilled  with  a  fresh  quantity 
of  alcohol.  —  No  such  compound  as  perchlorovinic  acid  (analogous  to  sul- 
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pbovinic  acid)  is  obtained  by  mixing  alcobol  witb  percblorio  aoid^  even  at 
higb  temperatnres.  (Weppen^  Ann,  Fharm.  29,  317.)  ' 

11.  A  mixtnre  of  4  grms.  of  moderately  strong  Bromtc  acid  and 
4  grms.  alcobol  becomes  coloured  almost  instantly,  and  rises  to  a  state  of 
brisk  eballition,  giving  off  large  quantities  of  bromine  vapour  and  acetic 
etber  (no  carbonic  acid);  the  residual  yellow  liquid  contains  acetic  acid  and 
a  small  quantity  of  bydirobromic  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  liberated 
bromine  on  the  excess  of  alcohol.  If  the  bromic  acid  is  in  excess,  the 
alcohol  is  wholly  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  acetic  ether.  (Sernllas^ 
Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  45,  203.) 

12.  When  a  solution  of  Selenious  acid  in  alcohol  is  distilled,  a  small 
quantity  of  selenium  is  reduced,  and  a  distillate  is  obtained  which  smells 
of  common  ether  and  nitrous  ether,  and  from  which  chloride  of  calcium 
does  not  separate  any  ethereal  liquid.  A  mixture  of  alcohol,  selenious 
acid,  and  oil  of  vitriol  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  reduced  selenium, 
and  a  distillate  having  an  intolerable  odour.  (Berzelius,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys. 
9,  180.) 

13.  Absolute  alcohol,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  slowly  absorbs  the 
vapour  of  anfiydrons  Svlphuric  acid,  and  yields  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
carbyl  (C^H^4S0'),  together  with  eth ionic  acid,  isethionic  acid,  sulpho- 
vinic  acid  (which  acids  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  alcohol  with 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid),  and  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (Magnus,  J?ogg. 
47,  509.)  —  On  distilling  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  which  has  been  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  all  rise  of 
temperature,  undecomposed  alcohol  passes  over  at  first,  provided  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  not  in  excess;  then  common  ether,  which  is  always 
formed  unless  the  sulphuric  acid  is  in  very  great  excess;  then  sulphurous 
acid  and  defiant  gas,  and  a  colourless,  strongly  acid,  yiscid  liquid,  probably 
a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  hydrocarbon,  which  yields  oil  of 
wine  when  digested  with  water.  (Kuhlmann.)  —  A  mixture  of  231*7  pts. 
(2  At)  absolute  alcohol,  and  100  pts.  (1  At.)  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid, 
begins  to  boil  at  120°;  gives  off  131*85  pts.  of  undecomposed  alcohol  at 
135^;  and  above  135^,  yields  ether,  sulphurous  acid,  defiant  gas,  and  the 
viscid  liquid.     The  ether  produced  in  this  reaction,  and  proceeding  from 
99*75  pts.  of  decomposed  alcohol,  amounts  to  24  per  cent.  — 115*85  pts. 
(1  At.)  alcohol  and  100  pts.  (1  At.)  sulphuric  acid  ^ve  off  Wween  120^ 
and  130°,  a  certain  quautity  of  alcohol  without  ebullition;  then  at  135^, 
at  which  temperature  the  mixture  begins  to  boil,  21*23  pts.  of  alcohol 
containing  ether;  then  between  140°  and  175^,  23  pts.  of  pure  ether;  and, 
lastly,  at  175*^,  sulphurous  acid  [and  defiant  gas  ?j  and  the  viscid  liquid. 
The  94*62  pts.  of  alcohol  thus  decomposed,  yield  24' 3  p.  c.  ether.  ~- 
86-88  pts.   (3  At.)   alcohol  and  110  pts.  (4  At.)  sulphuric  acid.    The 
colourless  viscid  mixture  boils  completely  at  1 40°,  does  not  give  off  any 
undecomposed  alcohol  between  140°  and  180^,  but  only  ether  (amounting 
to  44*25  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol),  after  which  it  yields  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  and  at  200,  defiant  gas,  together  with  the  colourless,  viscid  liquid.  -— 
77*23  pts.  (2  At.)  alcohol  and   100  pts.  (3  At.)  sulphuric  acid  do  not 
yield  any  alcohol,  but  between  140^  and  160^,  give  off  ether  (amounting 
to  16*13  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol);  then  at  170°,  sulphurous  acid  and 
defiant  gas;  and  at  180^,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  oil  of  wine,  and  water. — 
57*92  pts.  (1  At.)  of  alcohol  and  100  pts.  (3  At.)  of  sulphuric  acid  yield, 
between  120''  and  140°,  sulphurous  acid;  at  150°,  the  viscid  liquid  which 
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yields  oil  of  wine  when  ipixed  v'ith  water:  at  16Q°,  fiulpburoas  aci4  and 
olefiant  gas;  and  at  1  SO"",  the  viscid  liquid,  after  which,  at  4^00°,  the  residue 
swells  up. — With  1  At.  alcohol  to  4  At.  sulphuric  acid  the  same  result  is 
obtained,  exoeptiiig  that  anbjdroiu  sulphuric  acid  likeviso  passes  over^ 
solidify  iiig  at  0°. 

In  ezamiping  the  action  of  Oil  9f  VUrM  on  uleohol,  there  aie  three 
stages  to  be  considered;  a.  Formation  ^  Suiphavinio  aeid;  —  L  FoiTua* 
Hon  of£thfr  and  Water;  —  «.  Formation  o/Sulphunms  octii,  Olejiant  ^a$. 
Oil  of  Wine,  Carbonic  acid,  Acetia  acid,  Carbonaccaui  matter,  Ac, 


a.  Formation  of  Sulphovinie  acid. 

Oil  of  yitriol  mixes  with  alcohol,  producing  considerable  erolntion  of 
heat,  often  sufficient  to  boil  the  alcohol,  which  still  remains  unconibined, 
and  is  then  converted,  together  with  the  alcohol — provided  the  latter  be 
not  kept  very  cold — into  sulphovinie  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

This  formation  of  sulphovinie  acid  was  discovered  by  Sertiirner.  The 
indication  by  which  it  may  be  knowp  to  have  taken  place  is,  that  the 
mixture,  when  diluted  with  water  and  digested  with  excess  of  oxide  of 
lead  or  carbquate  of  baryta  or  pf  lime,  yields  a  smaller  quantity  of  sul- 
phate thap  that  which  is  due  to  the  pil  of  vitriol  used,^rand  that  the 
liquid  filtered  from  this  salt  contaii|8  an  easily  soluble,  crystalline  saltj 
the  sulphovinate.  Since  sulphuric  acid,  by  conversion  into  sulphovinio 
acid,  loses  half  its  capacity  of  saturation,  inasmuch  as  1  At.  C^H*0^2S0' 
saturates  no  greater  quantity  of  base  than  1  At.  SO',  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phovinie acid  produced  in  the  mixture  may  likewise  be  calculated  from 
the  quantity  of  base  which  the  mixture  can  saturate  after  the  action  haji 
taken  place. 

When  I  pt.  pf  the  most  highly  rectified  spirit  is  rapidly  mixed  with 
1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  rises  to  87^;  and  1  pt. 
of  the  same  spirit  with  2  pts.  sulphuric  acid  rises  to  94°.  The  latter 
mixture  is  dark  red,  but  becomes  black  in  a  few  days,  and  emits  a  distinct 
odour  of  ether.  (Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim.  23,  203.) 

\  pt.  of  of  alcohol  of  40°  Bm.  cautiously  mixed  with  1,  2,  3,  or  8  pts. 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  a  cplourless  mixture,  wbich»  if  1  or  2  pts.  of  acid 
are  used,  smells  distinctly  of  alcohol,  while,  with  3  pts.  acid,  the  odour  of 
alcohol  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  with  8  pts.  acid,  it  vanishes  altogether; 
but  if  the  liquids  be  suddeqly  mixed,  the  heat  evolved  causes  the  mixture 
to  turn  brown,  apd  if  the  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  twice  or  three  times 
that  of  the  alcohol,  the  odour  of  ether  becomes  perceptible.  (Boullay, 
J,  Fkarm.  1,  109.) 

100  pts.  of  alcohol  rapidly  mixed  with  100  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  forma 
brown  mixture;  but  if  the  oil  of  yitriol  be  dropped  into  the  alcohol  so 
slowly  as  not  to  cause  any  rise  of  temperature,  a  yellow  mixture  is 
obtained.  200  pts.  of  the  first  mixture  diluted  after  14  days  with  water, 
and  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  yield  90  32  pts.  sulphate  of  lead;  200 
pts.  of  the  second  mixture  similarly  treated,  yield  109*08  pts.  sulphate  of 
lead,  i^epce,  out  of  the  81  0  pts.  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  contained 
in  the  100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  23  8  pts  remain  unaltered  in  the  first  expe- 
ment,  and  28*7  iq  the  second.  (J.  A.  Buchuer,  Ji^pert.  19,  198.) 

If  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  be  distilled, 
till  aboat  half  the  ether  which  it  ie  ^pable  of  yieldjpg  b^  fm^i  QT9r» 
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it  will  then  be  foand  to  contain  more  Qqlpbovinic  aoid  than  before  the 
distillation.  The  residup  left  after  all  the  eth^r  is  disti]]e4  oyer,  still 
contains  sulphoviuic  acid>  hut  if  it  has  been  heated  enough  to  convert  it 
into  a  carbonaceous  ma3S^  it  no  longer  contains  that  acid.  (A.  Vogel| 
Gilb.  63,  84.) 

When  equal  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr»  0'82  and  oil  of  ritriol  arQ 
mixed  together;  f  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ^e  converted  intQ  sulphovinio, 
(Hennel.) 

In  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  80  per  cent.,  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
-|  of  the  sulphuric  aci4  are  thus  converted.  (Dulk,  fieri.  Jahrb,  1820^ 
382.) 

If  a  basin  containing  1  pt.  of  alcohol  be  placed  fiear  ai^othe^r  cpntain* 
ing  oil  of  vitriol  of  sp.  gr.  1*830,  both  being  under  a  be)l-jar  not  exl|auste4 
of  air,  the  alcohol,  as  it  evaporates,  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  but  the  mixture  does  not  become  perceptibly  warm;  oi^  saturating 
it  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  lialf  the  sulphuric  acid  is  found  to  be  con- 
verted into  sulphovinate,  so  that  the  quantity  of  baryta  pombined  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  to  that  which  is  combined  with  the  sulphovinic  acid 
almost  exactly  as  2  :  1.  Even  when  the  alcohol  is  in  gr^at  excess,  oply 
half  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  sulphovinic.  The  portion  of 
sulphuric  acid  which  remains  unaltered  mustj  after  this  change,  contain 
2  At.  water  : 

C*H«0«  +  4(HO,SO»)  -  C*H»0«,2S0«  +  2(2HO,80»). 

Hence  sulphuric  acid,  after  it  has  taken  up  2  At.  water,  is  no  longer 
capable  of  forming  sulphovinio  acid.  (Magnus,  Pogg.  27,  274-) 

When  i  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  of  sp.  gr.  1*840  is  mixed  with  from  |-  to  )  pt. 
of  absolute  alcohol,  in  such  a  manner  as  pot  to  make  the  mixture  hot, 
^  of  the  sulphuric  acid  are  converted  into  sulphovinic,  so  that,  when  this 
mixture  of  the  two  Houids  in  equal  portions  is  diluted  with  water  and 
mixed  with  chloride  ot  barium,  only  from  21*7  to  22*8  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phate of  baryta  is  precipitated.  The  more  the  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted 
with  water,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  it  converted  into  sulphovinic 
acid;  and  the  formation  of  this  compound  ceases  altogether  when  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  reduced  by  dilution  to  a  sp*  gr.  of  1*^3  {=>  8H0,S0^). 
Duflos  (^K<utn.  Arch.  12,  J67,  18,  371.) 

When  1  At.  (49  pts.)  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  added,  slowly  and  with  agita- 
tion, so  that  no  beating  may  take  place,  to  1  At.  (from  46  to  55  pts.)  of 
absolute  or  of  8^  per  cent,  alcohol  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  a  mixture  is  formed  containing  no  sulphovinic  acid,  that  acid  not 
appearing  in  it  even  after  several  days,  provided  it  be  kept  surrounded 
with  melting  ice.  But  at  higher  temperatures,  even  between  +10^  and  15^^ 
sulphovinic  acid  is  gradually  produced,  so  that  after  three  or  four  days 
77  per  cent,  of  the  sulphuric  aoid  is  converted  into  it.  The  same  change 
takes  place  in  a  few  hours  between  30^  and  35^,  and  in  a  few  minutes  if  the 
mixture  be  immersed  in  boiling  water;  but  strong  sunshine  has  no  effect 
npon  it.  If  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  be  poured  into  the  oil  of  vitriol  so 
that  strong  heating  takes  place,  the  form^^tion  of  sulphovinic  acid  is  com- 
pleted in  an  instant.  This  quantity  of  sulphovinic  acid  is  not  increased  by 
leaving  the  liquids  together  for  a  longer  time.  When  the  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid  are  mixed  in  equal  parts,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  con* 
verted  into  sulphovinic  never  exceeds  77  pts.  in  300.  —  When  2  At. 
absolute  or  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  are  mi^^d  with  I  At.  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
sfi.me  phenomena  are  produced;  but,  in  this  casO|  the  foi'mation  of  the  sulpho- 
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Tinio  acid  may  be  prerented  by  cooling,  eyen  more  easily  than  in  tlie  former; 
and  on  heating  the  mixture,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  converted  into 
w  sulphovinic  nerer  exceeds  73  or  74  per  cent.  — -  When,  on  the  other  hand, 

\  1  At.  alcohol  is  mixed  with  2  At.  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphorinio  acid  is  formed, 

I  under  all  conditions,  even  at  the  lowest  temperatures,  and  the  proportion 

»  of  sulphuric  acid  converted  into  sulphovinic  is  never  less  than  55  per 

cent.     It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  alcohol  be  poured  into  the  oil 
i  of  vitriol,  or  the  contrary;  whether  the  mixture  be  cooled  or  not;  whether 

it  be  left  to  stand  for  some  time  and  then  heated  in  boiling  watei^ 
whereby  it  does  not  suffer  any  loss  of  weight  (a  proof  that  even  the  por- 
tion of  alcohol  not  actually  used  for  the  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid,  has 
entered  into  some  state  of  combination) — or  not.  (Millon,  N.  Ann,  Chim, 
rhyt.  19,  227;  also  Camp.  rend.  23,  939.) 

In  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  pt.  water  mixed  with  4  pts. 
of  alcohol,  no  sulphovinic  acid  is  produced;  but  if,  from  this  mixture,  4  pts. 
consisting  of  water  and  alcohol  be  distilled,  a  residue  will  be  left  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  sulphovinic  acid.  Hence,  as  the  proportion  of 
water  diminishes,  the  alcohol  takes  from  the  water  a  portion  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  f  Hennel. ) 

Since  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  85  per  cent,  alcohol, 
in  which  2  At.  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  vrith  1*8  At.  alcohol,  does  not 
boil  below  a  temperature  between  112°  and  124^  all  the  alcohol  in  it 
must  be  in  the  combined  state,  although  2  At.  sulphuric  acid  require  only 
1  At.  alcohol  to  form  sulphovinic  acid.  —  A  mixture  of  9  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
and  5  pts.  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  in  which  2  At.  sulphuric  acid  are 
brought  in  contact  with  1  At.  alcohol  and  3  At.  water,  contains  all  the 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  sulphovinic  acid;  for  dry  chlorine  passed  through  it 
does  not  form  hj^drochloric  acid  gas.  —  A  mixture  of  9  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
and  5  pts.  of  85  p.  c.  alcohol,  or  —  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  —  of  98 
pts.  (2  At.)  HO,SO',  and  55  pts.  (1  At.)  HO,C*HH)*,  should,  according  to 
ordinary  views,  contain  sulphovinic  acid,  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
free  alcohol: 

2[2(HO,SO»)  +  HO.C<H«0«]  -  C<HW,2SO»  +  2(3HO,SW  +  C<H«0». 

But  as  no  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  on  passing  dry  chlorine  through  the 
mixture  (free  alcohol  immediately  yields  hydrochloric  acid,  but  sulpho- 
vinic acid  is  not  decomposed  by  chlorine),  and  as  the  boiling  point  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  alcohol,  it  follows  that  all  the  alcohol 
must  be  combined  with  all  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  form  of  sulphovinic 
acid,  and  the  water  must  be  united  with  this  compound,  not  with  free 
sulphuric  acid: 

2(HO,80»)  +  HO,C^H«0«  =  C<H«02,2SO»  +  3H0. 

Also  on  mixing  2  At.  HO,SO*  with  1  At.  HO,C*H«0«  and  1  At.  HO,  a 
mixture  is  produced  which  does  not  boil  below  1 40°,  is  not  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  and  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  OH*0',2SO'  +  4HO.  (Liebig, 
Ann.  Pharm,  30,  129.) 

With  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  no  sulphovinic  acid  is  formed  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  its  formation  goes 
on:  98  pts.  (1  At.)  oil  of  vitriol,  mixed  with  36  pts.  (4  At.),  or  54  pts. 
(6  At.)  water,  and  an  indefinite  quantity  of  alcohol,  produce  no  sulpho- 
vinic acid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  this  mixture,  when  heated, 
yields  nearly  as  much  sulphovinic  acid  as  oil  of  vitriol  produces  with 
alcohol  alone;  the  sulphovinio  acid  may  be  obtained  by  neutralizing  the 
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hoi  mixtare  with  carbonate  of  lime.  —  Hence  also  the  qaantity  of  salpho- 
rinio  acid  in  mixtures  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol  is  increased  by  heating; 
for  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  produced  in  the  cold,  together  with  the  sul- 
phovinic  acid,  acts  upon  the  remaining  alcohol  when  heat  is  applied,  and 
forms  more  sulphovinic  acid.— Such  a  mixture  of  2(H0,S0'),  4H0,  and 
alcohol  must,  when  heated,  produce  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  addition 
to  the  sulphovinic  acid.  It  therefore  *  boils  at  a  temperature  below  that 
of  sulphovinic  acid,  giving  off,  first  the  water  of  the  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  together  with  free  alcohol,  and  when  the  distillation  has  gone  on  so  far 
that  only  4H0  are  combined  with  2S0'  (which  compound  boils  between 
136^  and  141''),  the  sulphovinic  acid  is  likewise  decomposed  (between 
124*  and  127°),  and  yields  ether.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm,  9,  36.) 

In  the  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid,  the  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  act 
by  its  affinities  for  water  and  for  alcohol  simultaneously.  One  portion  of 
the  acid  unites  with  alcohol  to  form  sulphovinic  acid,  and  its  saturating 
power  being  thereby  reduced  one-half,  it  gives  up  half  its  combined 
water  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  till  the  latter  is  con- 
verted into  terhydrated  sulphuric  acid: 

5(H0,S0»)  +  2C^H«02  =  2(HO,C*H«0«,2SO=)  +  3HO,SO». 

This  equation  follows,  at  all  events,  from  the  experiments  of  Duflos, 
according  to  which,  absolute  alcohol  converts  80  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid  into  sulphovinic,  and  from  those  of  Millon,  who  found  that  absolute 
or  85  p.  c.  alcohol  converts  77  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphovinic; 
in  this  result  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  85  p.  c.  alcohol  should  pro- 
duce as  much  sulphovinic  acid  as  absolute  alcohol,  although  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  converted  into  the  terhydrate  must  be  greater  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Considering,  however,  the  contradictory 
statements  made  by  other  observers,  we  cannot  regard  this  equation  as 
positively  established,  certainly  not  as  true  for  all  temperatures,  inasmuch 
as  Liebig  found  that  more  sulphovinic  acid  is  produced  at  higher  than  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

100  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol 
should  accordingly  contain  55402  pts.  of  H0,C*H•0^2S0^  13673  pts.  of 
3H0,  SO',  and  31*225  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  in  excess.  But  this  excess 
of  alcohol  must  be  loosely  combined  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  acids, 
since  the  boiling  point  of  the  mixture  is  above  100",  and,  according  to 
Liebig,  no  bydrochiGric  acid  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  through  it. 

By  heating  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  with  excess  of 
water,  all  the  sulphovinic  acid  may  be  decomposed,  the  water  breaking 
np  the  combination  of  the  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  When  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  distilled,  with  frequent  addition  of  water, 
all  the  alcohol  passes  over,  and  the  residue  no  longer  contains  sulphovinic, 
but  only  dilate  sulphuric  acid.  (HenneL) 


6.  FormaJHon  of  Ether  and  Water. 

A  mixtare  of  1  pt.  alcohol  and  between  1  and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol, 
heated  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  boils  between  120°  and  140°,  at  first 
giving  off  ether,  together  with  more  or  less  of  undecomposed  alcohol,  then 
at  140"  scarcely  anything  but  ether,  then  at  160°  ether  with  water,  and 
at  length,  when,  in  consequence  of  this  decomposition  of  the  alcohol,  the 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  has  become  excessive,  and  the  temperature 
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lite*  liliove  160^  the  miiitar*  givpa  off  snlpharoiu  mi,  olafiant  gasi  oil 
of  wina,  luul  otbtfr  produoU  liereiifter  to  be  coQ«idore4»  with  wbicb,  up  toi 
200®»  H  3mfil)  quaotity  of  etbor  still  continues  to  dintil  over.  If,  bov* 
over,  tl)e  alcohol  bo  ftUowod  to  flow  oonstantly  into  tbe  yeaael  so  u  to 
maintain  the  proportion  of  abont  />  pt«.  alcobo}  to  9  pts*  oil  of  vitriol 
(p*  ijifj,  neither  svlpbufpos  n^id  nor  the  eabsaqoentlj^  mentioned  pro* 
doets  aure  formed  (eKoepting  »  emftli-  quantity  of  salpbovinate  of  wine-oil). 
but  tbe  aleobolf  «e  (est  ab  it  is  supplied,  is  giren  off  w^n  in  tbe  form  of. 
water  and  etber»  so  that  f^  given  quantity  of  oil  of  Turiol  is  capable  of 
fonverting  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  into  water  aod  ether;  tne  acid, 
however,  constantly  diminisbes  in  ethsrifving  power,  so  that  a  continually 
greater  quantity  of  nndecomposed  alcpbol  passes  over  with  the  ether  and 
weier.  Tbe  residue  of  tb#  ether-prep»r«tiou  oontaius  no  sulpboviuic  acid, 
but  only  bydv»ted  sulphuric  mi, 

a.  Experimmts  vM  Oil  of  VUriol  €nd  AUoluU  Alcohol. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  absolute  alcohol,  mixed  in  equal  portions  and 
heated,  while  fresh  alcohol  is  admitted  as  fast  as  it  is  decomposed,  yields 
at  first  a  distillate  of  sp.  gr.  0'768.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  distillate  then 
rises  gradually,  till  tbe  oil  of  vitriol  is  converted  into  bihydrated  sul- 
phurio  acid,  by  addition  of  water  derived  from  tbe  alcohol,  at  which 
stage  of  the  process  the  sp.  gr,  of  the  distillate  becomes  equal  to  that 
of  the  ahiobo)  wbicb  flows  iOi  and  remains  so.  (Mitscberlicb,  Fogg, 
31,  278.) 

A  mixture  of  100  pts.  (S  At,)  oil  of  vitriol,  »nd  473}  pts.  (1  At) 
absolute  alcohol  boils  at  100^,  from  that  temperature  till  165"  gives  off 
ether,  and  above  166^  sulphurous  acid,  &c.  The  ether  amounts  to  22  p.  c, 
of  the  alcohol.  With  this  proportion,  and  under  the  ordinary  pressure, 
the  boiling  begins  between  130"^  and  liO°,  and  ether  alone  without  any 
alcohol  distils  over  from  the  beginning.  But  in  ft  distillatory  apparatus 
exhausted  of  air,  and  connected  with  a  receiver  surrounded  with  9k 
freesing  mixture,  the  mixture  begins  to  boil  at  86^  a&d  from  that  tem- 
perature to  104^  one-fourth  of  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  mixture 
distils  over  without  any  ether,  and  between  104"  and  14^^  white  f^mes 
lire  disengaged,  which  condense  to  an  aromatic,  sharp-tasting,  colourless 
oil,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  If  air  be  then  admitted 
into  the  apparatus,  and  the  heating  continued,  not  a  trace  of  ether  is 
•btaaned,  but  only  sulphurous  acid,  &o«  Hence,  when  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  removed,  no  ether  is  obtained,  but  first  eicobol,  and  then  at 
104 *',  a  sort  of  wine.ioil,  together  with  water  und  sulpburoui  aoidi  (Kuhl* 
mann,  Ann.  Pkapm.  33,  il7  and  216.) 

A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  absolute  alcohol  in  equal  portions,  kept 
for  some  time  at  a  temperature  between  7^"  and  100^  yields  a  distillate 
of  sp.  gr.  0*817,  consisting  of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  ether.  At  112°,  it  begins  to  boil  slightly  and  in  small  bub- 
bles, —  ceasing,  however,  after  a  ibort  time  unless  the  heat  be  raised,  — 
and  between  111°  and  116^  yields  a  distillate,  of  sp.  gr.  0792,  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  ether,  and  a  small  quantity  of  aloobol/  the 
following  distillates  also  eonsist  chiefly  of  ether  with  ft  little  alcohol, 
but  no  water.  When  a  mixture  of  13  pts.  oil  (d  vitriol  and  17  pts. 
absolute  alcohol  is  kept  for  some  time  over  the  waterrbath  at  ft  tempera^ 
ture  not  exceeding  100"",  the  distillates,  if  examined  from  time  to  time, 
exhibit  the  following  variations  of  density  and  compositiou;  a,  Contaiu9 
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1  pi.  alcoBol  to  2  pis.  etiier;  •*— &.  0*775  rtrj  pure  etber,  free  fibtai  vioe« 
oil;  —  e.  0*745  etaer,  with  »  layer  of  water  below  it ;  —  d.  The  same. 
Hence  it  appears  that  ether  is  formed  even  below  100"";  this  distiliatioD, 
however^  is  extremelj  slow,  and  even  bj  the  oontinued  action  of  a  tem- 
perature of  100^  it  ia  impewble  to  obtain  all  the  ether;  in  fact,  out  of 
the  35  parts  of  the  mixtuie,  onlj  4^  pts.  of  distillate  paaa  over,  and  a 
residue  is  left  amonniing  to  27  part%  .and  probably  oontatning  isethionie 
and  ethionio  aeid,  as  well  aa  hydxated  aulpDiuie  acid.  (H.  Rmo  &  Witt* 

stock,  Fogg,  48,  463.)  CoMpara  also  fth«  espeiiBMBts  at  tlw  Hume  ehemkts  with 
Tergr  highly  rectified  spirit  (j^.  t29). 

When  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed  in  equal  portions,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  all  rise  of  temperatare,  and  the  mixture  then  rapidly 
heated  to  the  boiling  pointy  a  distillate  is  obtained,  even  before  ^e  boiling 
heat  is  reached,  consisting  of:  a.  0*776;  —  then  at  commencing  ebullition: 
Ik  0*808; -^«.  0*800;  —  d.  0*786;  —  e,  0*776  (a  and  6  are  homogeneous 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  ether);  r-*  then  />  ether  of  0*761,  with  a  thin 
watery  stratum  below  it  ;-^  then  g^  ether  of  0*809  (containing  wine-oil 
and  sulphurous  aoid)  with  a  watery,  stratum  of  equal  thickness  below  it. 
Hence  the  ether  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  alcohol,  and  the  watec 
unites  with  the  latter.  (H.  Rose  &  Wittstock.) 


fi,  BsperimenU  wUk  OU  of  Vitriol  and  Strong  SpiriL 

Oil  of  vitriol  of  sp.  gr.  1*665  [l'865f;|  and  alcohol  of  40''  Bm.  sud^ 
denly  mixed  (whereupon  the  temperature  nses  to  106^)  and  then  distilled, 
yield  first  alcohol,  amounting  to  -j^  of  the  original  quantity;  then  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether;  then,  when  the  residue  has  given  oSt  at  least  ^  of 
its  alcohol,  ether  free  from  alcohol  is  evolved,  and  eontinues  to  pass  over 
till  only  half  the  original  quantity  of  alcohol  is  left  in  the  residue.  If 
the  heat  be  then  continued  and  alcohol  allowed  slowly  to  flow  in  to  the 
residue,  so  as  never  to  let  the  quantity  of  oil  of  vitnol  in  the  residue 
exceed  \  of  the  whole,  ether  still  contmuea  to  pass  over,  and  a  reddish 
residue  is  left.  If  water  be  suffered  to  flow  in  instead  of  alcohol,  the 
distillate  consists  of  water,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  ether.  When 
a  slowly  prepared  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  of  65^*  Bm.  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol  of  40°  Bm.  is  quickly  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  tiU 
ether  begins  to  pass  over,  the  retort  then  cooled  with  wet  cloths,  and  the 
colourless  residue^  which  smells  strongly  of  ether,  neutralized  by  potash, 
the  mixture,  when  distilled  to  dryness,  leaves  a  non-blackened  residue, 
and  yields  a  distillate  which,  besides  alcohol,  contains  a  quantity  of  ether 
amounting  to  23  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  used.  When  2  pts.  of  oil  of 
vitriol  are  quickly  mixed  with  1  pt.  alcohol  of  40^  Bm.  the  yellowish 
brown  mixture  becomes  heated  to  110^,  and  exhibits,  in  addition  to  tho 
odour  of  alcohol,  an  ethereal  odour,  which,  after  a  few  hours,  is  replaced 
by  a  bituminous  odour,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  dark  brown 
colour.  When  distilled,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  then  sul* 
phurous  acid,  wine*oil,  &e.  (fioullay,  J,  Phwrm.  1, 106.) 

When  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  heated 
for  some  time  in  an  open  basin,  and  then  lefk  to  cool>  the  ether- vapour 
which  is  eiven  ofi*  being  continually  blown  away,  to  prevent  auy  ether 
that  may  be  condensed  from  flowing  back  into  the  residue,  thiu  residue, 
if  mixed  with  water,  9till  gives  off  ether-vapour  witb  effervescence. 
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Hence  the  heated  mixtare  coDtains  ether  ready  formed,  but  held  hack 
with  a  certain  force;  it  is,  howeyer,  driven  out  on  boiling.  (Mitsoherlichy 
Lehrb.  Aafl.  4,1,246.) 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off  at  first 
nndecomposed  alcohol;  with  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  pt.  alcohol,  nothing 
passes  over  at  first  but  ether  and  water.  The  best  proportion  for  the 
zormation  of  ether  is  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  to  3  pts.  alcohol.  (Geiger.)  If 
a  mixture  of  9*6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  7*2  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*842  be 
distilled,  with  continual  admission  of  fresh  alcohol,  till  the  distillate 
amounts  to  57 '6  pts.  (and  therefore  46  pts.  [1  At.]  of  absolute  alcohol 
have  been  used),  that  distillate  will  contain  40*8  pts.  of  crude,  or  about 
33-6  pts.  of  pure  ether  (if  all  the  alcohol  which  passes  over  had  been 
decomposed,  the  quantity  of  ether  would  have  amounted  to  37  pts. 
[1  At.]).  The  brownish  transparent  residue  in  the  retort,  amounting  to 
13*2  pts.  contaius  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  ether,  and  yields,  when 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  nothing  but  sulphate  of  baryta,  quite 
free  from  sulphovinate.  (Oeiger,  Bepert.  11,  85.) 

Oil  of  vitriol  of  sp.  gr.  1*920  [1*8201]  yields,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  alcohol  which  boils  at  82*5^,  a  mixture  whose  boiling  point  is  115  . 
(Duflos,  BerL  Jahrb.  27,  1,  76.) 

A  mixture  of  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  pts.  strong  alcohol  (which 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphovinio  acid)  logins  to  emit  an 
odour  of  ether  at  120^  or  12*2'',  and  boils  fully  at  131^  assuming  at  the 
same  time  a  brown  colour.  If  alcohol  be  then  admitted  so  as  to  cool  the 
mixture  to  119°,  the  formation  of  ether  continues.  If  the  operation  be 
now  interrupted,  the  residue  still  contains  sulphovinio  acid.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  similar  mixture  be  kept  at  112^^118°  till  the  residue  con- 
tains 2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  to  1  pt.  alcohol,  and  then  quickly  heated  to  its 
boiling  point,  vis.  to  144°,  at  which  temperature  ether,  sulphurous  acid 
and  wine-oil  are  evolved,  —  and  if  alcohol  be  then  allowed  to  run  in,  and 
the  heat  maintained  for  half  an  hour  between  137^  and  1 40%  —  where- 
upon ether  passes  over,  mixed  with  continually  decreasing  quantities  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  wine-oil,  •—  a  residue  is  ultimately  left  which  does 
not  contain  sulphovinic  acid.  If  this  residue  be  kept  boiling  for  a  still 
longer  time  without  admitting  fresh  alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of  water 
passes  over,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  besides 
sulphuric,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  olenant  gas.  Hence  the  sulpho- 
vinic acid  formed  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  is  decomposed  at 
140°,  and  the  residue  is  often  free  from  sulphovinic  acid.  (Duflos,  £<utiu 
Arch.  12,  170;  14,301.) 

A  small  quantity  of  sulphovinic  acid  passes  over  at  first  together  with 
the  ether;  and  lastly,  when  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  escape,  sulphovinate 
of  wine-oil  goes  over,  remaining  behind  when  the  last  portions  of  ether  in 
the  distillate  have  evaporated.  The  wine-oil  is  not  formed  till  the  distil- 
lation has  arrived  at  this  stage;  for  if  this  compound  be  actually  added  to 
the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  it  immediately  passes  over;  and 
if  an  ether-distillation  be  interrupted  before  sulphuric  acid  begins  to 
escape,  the  residue,  after  cooling,  agitated  with  ether,  and  the  ether 
poured  off  and  evaporated,  not  a  trace  of  wine-oil  is  left  behind.  The 
defiant  gas  is  evolved  simultaneously  with  the  sulphurous  acid  and  the 
wine-oil,  or  even  somewhat  before  them.  (Serullas,  Sckw.  55,  161.) 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  85  per  cent,  alcohol 
begins  to  boil  between  112^  and  124°,  first  giving  off  alcohol ;  between 
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124''  and  127''  it  yields  alcohol  and  ether,  then  between  127""  and  160'' 
ether  and  water,  after  which  the  mixture  blackens  and  gives  off  sul- 
phurons  acid,  &c.     (Liebig.) 

In  a  mixture  of  147  pts.  (3  At.)  oil  of  vitriol  and  110  pts.  (2  At.) 
85  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  contains  1  At.  of  absolute  alcohol  to  1  At.  water, 
the  substances  present  are:  3SO'4-2C*HH)»-h5HO=HO,C»H«0«,2SO»-h 
4HO,SO^  +  0^H'^0'.  This  mixture  begins  to  boil  at  130%  yielding  ether 
mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and,  as  the  temperature 
rises,  also  with  water.  The  hydrated  sulpbovinic  acid,  H0,C*H*0%2S0', 
may  be  supposed  to  be  resolved  into  ether  and  oil  of  vitriol =C^H'04- 
2  (HO,SO'.)     Liebig  (Ann.  Pharm.  9,  1;  also  Pogg,  31,  320.) 

A  slowly  prepared  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
90  per  cent,  alcohol,  distilled  in  the  water-bath,  yields  first  a  distillate 
of  sp.  gr.  0*833,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  alcohol ;  then  distillates  of 
sp.  gr.  0*787  and  0'789,  which  are  almost  all  ether;  aud  subsequently 
ether  mixed  with  water.  When  the  alcohol  used  in  the  preparation  is 
hydrated,  a  larger  proportion  of  it  passes  over  undecomposed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  distillation  than  when  it  is  absolute,  because  the  former  is 
less  completely  converted  into  sulphovinic  acid  [or  because  the  water  in 
the  hydrated  alcohol  weakens  the  sulphuric  acid].  Ether  always  contains 
wine-oil  unless  it  be  distilled  below  100%  in  which  case  only  the  last 
distillates  contain  traces  of  that  compound;  hence  the  formation  of  wine- 
oil  requires  either  a  temperature  above  100%  or  long-continued  exposure 
to  100^.  The  residue  in  the  retort  has  but  a  very  slight  brownish  colour, 
and  does  not  smell  of  sulphurous  acid.     (H.  Rose  &  Wittstock.) 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*820 
distilled  till  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  has  passed  over,  but  not  till 
the  liquid  in  the  retort  blackens,  contains  afterwards  only  -I  or  j-  of  the 
sulphovinic  acid  which  existed  in  it  before  distillation.    (Hennel.) 

When  3  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  distilled  with  32  pts.  of  strong 
alcohol,  no  ether  is  obtained,  not  even  when  the  right  proportion  between 
the  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol  exists  in  the  residue.  This  effect  cannot 
arise  from  weakening  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  the  water  of  the  alcohol ; 
for  the  alcohol  which  passes  over  is  a  degree  weaker  than  it  was  origi- 
nally.    (Biichner,  Br,  Arch.  24,  301 .) 

7.  ExperimerUs  vntli  Oil  of  Vitriol  and  Weak  Spirit. 

4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  2  pts.  of  very  highly  rectified  spirit,  and 
1  pt.  water,  yield  by  distillation  a  mixture  of  ether  with  a  large  quantity 
of  alcohol.  — With  2:1  :  1,  no  ether  is  obtained,  but  only  weak  spirit, 
which  distils  over  so  completely  that  the  residue  is  scarcely  browned  by 
continuing  the  distillation.     (Deslauriers,  J.  Pharm.  2,  483.) 

When  100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed,  first  with  20  pts.  water,  then 
with  50  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  aud  distilled,  absolute  alcohol  being  allowed 
to  fiow  in  at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep  the  volume  of  the  mixture  the  same, 
and  the  boiling  point  constantly  at  140%  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dis- 
tillate, which  is  at  first  0'780,  gradually  rises  to  0*708,  and  afterwards 
remains  the  same  throughout  the  distillation.  At  first  it  is  somewhat 
less,  because  the  oil  of  vitriol  still  takes  up  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
but  afterwards  it  remains  constantly  equal  to  that  of  the  alcohol  which 
runs  in.  In  this  manner  any  quantity  of  ether  may  be  prepared;  for  the 
sulphuric  acid  remains  unaltered,  excepting  that  a  small  quantity  of  it 
volatilizes  or  is  decomposed  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  alcohol.     100  parts 
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of  the  dIsUIlate  (which  fbrmi  two  ItyeTs)  oontaln  65  pU.  eih«r,  17 
^pftter,  and  18  alcohoL  -^  If  d  pto.  oil  of  ritriol  be  mixed  with  2  pte« 
water  and  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  absolute  alcohol  allowed  to  flow  in 
daring  the  boiling,  aqoeoue  alcohol  of  0*926  passee  oTei*  first,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  ether  ;  the  epeclfio  gravity  oi  the  distillate  then  einke 
gradaally  to  0*885,  and  ultimately  becomes  eqnal  to  that  of  the  abeo« 
lute  alcohol  which  runs  in.«^A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  abaolute 
alcohol  and  oil  of  Titriol,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water^  allows 
nearly  all  the  alcohol  to  pass  over  nndecompoeed,  no  ether  being  formed 
till  the  boiling  point  has  risen  to  126^.      (Mitscherlich,  Fo^g.  SI,  322.) 

If  the  oil  of  vitriol  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  make  it  boil  at  145%  and  vapour  of  alcohol  of  100*  passed  into  it 
while  it  is  boiling  in  the  distillatory  apparatnsi  ether,  water,  and  •}-  and^ 
oompoeed  alcohol  pass  orer.  A  heat  which  would  bring  the  mixture  to 
180^,  if  no  alcohol  rapour  were  introduced,  is  sufficient^  under  the  cir^ 
cumstaooes  of  the  experiment,  to  raise  it  to  1 45°,  because  the  alooh<^ 
gires  out  heat,  not  only  from  the  condensation  of  its  vapour  by  the 
sulphuric  acid,  but  likewise  when  it  separates  into  ether  and  water ;  and 
these  auaiitities  of  heat  are  together  greater  than  that  which  is  rendered 
latent  by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  When  liquid  alcohol  is 
aUowed  to  run  into  the  mixture,  it  may  cool  the  liquid  at  the  point 
where  it  enters ;  and  we  may  then  snppose  (with  H.  Rose)  that  snipho* 
vinic  acid  is  formed  at  that  particular  point,  and,  diffusing  itself  throngb 
the  latter  mixture,  is  resolved  into  ether  and  hydrated  snlphuric  acid; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  alcohol  is  passed  into  the  liquid  in  the  state  of 
vapour,  the  mixture  becomes  heated.  Moreover,  a  certain  quantity  of 
sulphovinic  acid  is  found  in  the  mixture  during  the  whole  operation  ; 
this,  howerer,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  prodoct^  for  we 
cannot  snppose  that  it  is  produced  and  destroyed  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture.    (Mitscherlich,  N.  Ann.  Ckim,  Fhy$.  7, 12;  also  Lehrb.) 

100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  mixed  with  100  pts.  alcohol^  and  set  aside 
for  a  few  days,  •^  then  mixed  with  200  pts.  water,  and  distilled  till 
280  pts.  have  passed  over,  yield  neither  ether  nor  sulphurous  acid, 
nearly  all  the  alcohol  and  the  sulphuric  acid  being  recovered  in  their 
original  state,  —  either  because  the  water  decomposes  the  sulphovinic 
acid  by  depriving  it  of  all  its  sulphuric  acid,  or  because  the  water 
prevents  the  temperature  from  rising  high  enough.     (Hennel.) 

A  mixture  of  100  pts.  (2  At.)  oil  of  vitriol,  18i  pts.  (2  At.)  water, 
and  48  pts.  (1  At.)  absolute  alcohol  (  ^  2SO»+C*H»0  +  5HO)  does  not 
contain  any  free  alcohol ;  for,  when  dry  chlorine  is  passed  through  it, 
no  hvdrochloric  acid  is  formed,  and  it  does  not  boil  below  140'';  the 
distillate  which  it  yields  has  a  density  of  0*778,  and  contains  21*43  pts. 
water  to  100  ether.  —  A  mixture  of  100  pts.  (2  At.)  oil  of  vitriol,  48  pts. 
(1  At.)  alcohol,  and  27  pts.  (3  At.)  water  (  =  2SO*+C*H»0-h6HO) 
yields  a  distillate  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*797,  and  contains 
22  pts.  water  to  100  ether.  —  When  a  mixture  of  0  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
and  5  pts.  alcohol  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
depress  the  boiling  point  below  126^  no  ether  passes  over  but  only 
alcohol.     (Liebig.) 
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The  final  result  of  tbe  action  of  about  9  piA.  oil  of  vitriol  dti  &  |>ta. 
of  strong  alcohol  between  the  temperatntes  of  120°  and  150'',  is  always 
the  fcisoTation  <)f  the  alcohol  into  ethet  and  watef,  which  pass  oref^ 
while  the  oil  of  ritriol  remains  behind  in  6ombiilatiOti  with  a  larger 
quantity  6f  water  than  before,  flnd  partly  also  converted  into  salphovifii<i 
acid.  We  fiiay  therefore  say  generally  tbat  alcohol,  by  the  action  of  sal« 
phuric  acid,  is  resolved  into  ether  and  water,  either  as  dxptessed  by  the 
formula  C*H«0*==C*H»0  +  HO,  or,  if  the  atomic  Weight  of  etheJ  be  talcen 
twice  as  great,  according  to  tbe  fofmula,  8C*H«0»==C"HioO«-h8HO.  That 
ether  is  alcohol  minu8  watef  was  ^rst  shown  by  Gay-Ltissfl6  {Ann*  ChiM. 
95,  311.)  It  is  true  that  Fonrcfoy  and  Vanqiielin  hid  ptevlonsly 
Snpposed  that  sulphuric  itcld  converts  alcohol  into  ether  by  abstraction  of 
water;  but  they  also  ima^itied  that  the  strong  heat  required  to  boil  thd 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  titriol  canses  a  sepaffttlon  of  chftr6oal^  And 
accordingly  that  ether  is  alcohol  minits  water  and  tninus  carbon. 

Bttt,  though  chemists  are  agreed  fes^ectitig  the  fltifti  i^tilt  of  this 
action,  they  ncveftheless  differ  in  their  views  regarding  the  catfse  of  the 
resolution  at  the  alcohol  into  water  and  ether,  and  the  nftttife  trf  the 
transfoilnation  which  precedes  this  deoompositioti.  Is  the  force  by  which 
the  alcohol  is  resolved  into  ether  and  Water,  chetnicftl  or  catalytic  ?  Boen 
the  stilphuric  acid  decimipose  the  al<joho1  immediately  into  ether  ttnd 
Water,  or  does  it  first  unite  with  the  alcohol,  forming  sulphovinic  acid, 
which  then  yields  the  «thcr  by  decomposition  f 

The  majority  of  chemists,  e.g.,  Hennel,  Sernllas,  Lieblg,  Magnntf, 
H.Rose,  Dumas, Graham  [compare  hoWevef  p.  233],  Qerhafdt,  ttnd  others, 
are  inclined  to  suppose  that  chemical  force  is  the  canse  of  the  decompo- 
sition, and  that  snlphovinlc  acid  is  prodnced  in  the  firiit  instd>nce,  and 
afterwAtds  resolved  into  ethef  and  sulphflfie  acid.  This  view  is  dtipportcd 
by  HennePs  statement  that  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  so  much  water 
that  it  Will  not  form  stllphovinic  acid  with  dlcohol,  is  likewise  incapable 
of  convefting  the  aleohol  into  ether  by  distillation,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  Sillphovinic  aeid  in  ft  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  continu- 
ally decreases  as  the  distillation  of  the  ether  proceeds. 

A  mixtufe  df  oil  of  vitriol  with  at  most  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol 
may  be  snpposed  to  contain  monohydrtited  stilphovinio  acid, 
H(),C*H*0«,2S0»,  dilate  snlphuric  acid  (perhaps  3H0,S0»)  and  loosely 
combined  alcohol,  and  the  sulphovinlc  acid  may  be  supposed  to  be 
resolred  by  heat  into  ether  and  oil  of  vitriol  i 

HO,C<H«02.2SO»  «  C^H^O  +  2(HO,S03). 

The  oil  of  vitriol  forms,  with  the  terh^dmted  snlphuric  acid,  an  acid  of 
medium  strength,  which  becomes  Continually  stronffer  by  evaporation  of 
water,  and  remains  in  tbe  retort  together  with  the  loosely  combined 
alcohol. 

As  ethef  Is  constantly  formed  so  long  as  alcohol  is  continually 
admitted  to  the  boiling  mixtnre,  W6>  must  suppose  that  the  formation 
of  Bulphovinic  acid  likewise  goes  on  continually,  preceding  that  of  the 
ether.  We  are  hereby  compelled  to  admit  that,  in  the  same  mixtnre, 
sulphovinic  acid  is  continually  produced  and  decomposed.  This  difficulty 
is  not  obviated  by  supposing  that,  at  the  higher  temj>erature,  sulpho* 
tinic  acid  ie  no  longer  formed,  but  ih^  eulphurio  acid  abstracts  HO 
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directly  from  the  alcohol,  and  therehj  liberates  the  ether;  for  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  uuderstand  how  the  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  very  tem- 
perature at  which  it  takes  HO  from  the  alcohol,  can  also  give  off  this 
HO  together  with  the  ether  vapour. 

Liebig  {Pogg,  31,  850)  endeavours  to  mmove  this  difficulty  in  the  fol« 
lowing  manner :  The  temperature  at  which  sulphovinic  acid  decomposes 
is  not  much  below  thai  at  which  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mix- 
ture would  give  off  vapour  of  water ;  for  3  HO,SO'  boils  between  1 63^ 
and  170°,  4H0,S0^  between  136"^  and  141^  and  5H0,S0'  between  US'" 
and  122"^;  the  formation  of  ether  begins  at  124°,  and  is  most  abundant 
at  140°,  at  which  temperature  alcohol  is  no  longer  evolved,  but  only 
ether  and  water.  No  water  can  be  evolved  from  that  part  of  the  liquia 
where  the  ether  vapour  is  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphovinic 
acid,  because  oil  of  vitriol  is  there  set  free ;  but  as  the  bubbles  of  ether 
rise  through  the  licjuid,  the  etber  vapour  takes  up  a  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  corresponding  to  its  temperature  (I,  266),  this  water  being  ab- 
stracted from  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mixture,  and  thus  ether  and 
water  distil  over  together. 

This  explanation  certainly  serves  to  show  how  etber  and  water  may 
be  evolved  together,  but  it  is  still  not  satisfactorily  made  out  how  fresh 
portions  of  sulphovinic  acid  can  be  formed  at  the  very  temperature  at  which 
that  compound  is  decomposed, — a  point  to  which  attention  has  also  been 
called  by  Masson  {Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  69,  226).  H.  Rose  observes,  indeed, 
that  at  the  point  where  the  alcohol  runs  in,  the  mixture  becomes  cooled,  and 
thus  fresh  sulphovinic  acid  may  be  formed,  and  afterwards  decomposed  as 
it  spreads  through  the  hot  mixture.  The  insufficiency  of  this  explanation 
is  however  shown  by  Mitscherlich's  experiment  (pp.  229,  230),  in  which, 
when  alcohol  was  passed  in  the  form  of  vapour  into  a  mixture  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  water  boiling  at  145°,  ether  and  water  were  continually  pro- 
duced, although  at  the  part  of  the  mixture  where  the  alcohol  enters,  a 
freat  rise  instead  of  a  fall  of  temperature  must  be  produced  by  the  con- 
en  sation  of  the  vapour.  This  material  difficulty  in  the  assumption  that 
ether  is  formed  from  sulphovinic  acid  is  therefore  not  yet  removed;  but  as 
all  other  circumstances  tend  rather  to  support  this  theory  than  any  other, 
it  is  tc  be  hoped  that  the  obscurity  will  be  cleared  up  by  further  investi- 
gations. For  the  present  we  may  remark  that  the  alcohol  vapour  acts  in 
excess  at  that  particular  part  of  the  liquid  where  it  enters,  and  may 
therefore  be  able,  even  at  145°,  partially  to  expel  the  water  from  the 
surrounding  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  form  sulphovinic  acid,  which 
then,  as  it  difiUises  through  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  where  the  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  in  excess,  is  again  resolved  into  ether  and  oil  of  vitriol. 
These  comparatively  loose  and  nearly  equal  affinities  of  water  and 
alcohol  for  sulphuric  acid,  are  in  accordance  with  Berthollet's  law  of  the 
partition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  between  the  water  and  the  alcohol,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  chemical  masses  of  those  two  bodies  actually  present  at  the 
point  where  the  alcohol  enters  the  liquid ;  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  this  theory  that  part  of  the  alcohol  should  remain  uncombined,  —  in 
fact,  as  Mitscherlich  found,  that  ^  of  the  alcohol  which  enters,  should  pass 
off  uncombined,  together  with  the  ether  vapour.  In  general,  no  nxed 
degree  of  beat  can  be  assigned  as  that  at  which  the  decomposition  of  sul- 
phovinic acid  takes  place  under  all  circumstances.  The  concentrated  acid 
in  the  pure  state  decomposes  even  at  a  ^ntle  heat.  In  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol,  the  decomposition  begins  between  1 27^ 
and  160°i  but  the  portions  of  sulphovinic  acid  which  remain  mixed  with 
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the  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  the  residue  do  not  decompose  till  they  are 
more  stroD^ly  heated.  Hence  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  appears  to 
retard  the  decomposition  of  sulphovinic  acid  by  heat,  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  combination  between  the  two  acids. 

Whether  that  portion  of  the  alcohol,  which  is  present  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  without  bein^  converted  into 
sulphovinic  acid,  does  subsequently,  after  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the 
sulphovinic  acid,  yield  more  sulphovinic  acid  and  afterwards  ether, — is  a 
question  not  yet  determined  with  certainty:  for  such  mixtures,  and 
even  those  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol,  give  off  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol  as  well  as  ether.  Further,  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  heated  mixture  contains  more  sulphovinic  acid  than  the  same 
mixture  when  cold,  and  therefore  that  the  quantity  of  free  alcohol  is 
diminished  by  heating,  it  appears  possible  that  all  the  free  alcohol 
in  the  heated  mixture  may  distil  over  unaltered.  If  it  should  appear 
that  even  this  portion  is,  in  the  course  of  the  distillation,  converted 
into  sulphovinic  acid*  and  then  into  ether,  the  explanation  last  given, 
viz.,  that  the  alcohol  must  act  in  excess  at  particular  points  of  the 
mixture,  to  form  fresh  sulphovinic  acid,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as 
inadmissible. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  formation  of  ether  by  sulphuric  acid  is 
in  accordance  with  its  formation  by  the  action  of  phosphoric,  arsenic, 
perchloric  acid,  fluoride  of  boron,  chloride  of  zinc,  protochloride  of  tin,  &c. 
All  these  substances  enter  into  intimate  combination  both  with  water  and 
with  alcohol.  Sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  arsenic  acid,  produce  sulpho- 
vinic, phosphovinic,  and  arseniovinic  acids ;  and  although  the  compounds 
of  the  other  substances  above-mentioned  have  less  decided  characters, 
they  nevertheless  require  a  strong  heat  to  decompose  them,  and  when 
thus  decomposed,  give  off — in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of  the  increased 
heat  for  the  ether,  and  of  the  above-mentioned  substances  for  water 
(whereby  the  affinity  is  overcome  which  holds  together  the  elements  of 
the  ether  and  water  in  the  form  of  alcohol) — part  of  the  alcohol  as 
ether,  whilst  the  remainder  is  held  back  in  the  lorm  of  water  or  of  its 
constituents. 

The  examples  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  tin  show  that  the 
power  of  forming  ether  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  acid  (or  the 
so-called  electronegative)  bodies.  That  chloride  of  calcium  does  not  like- 
wise form  ether,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  it  gives  off 
the  alcohol  at  about  1 20°  ;  still  less  can  the  formation  of  ether  be  brought 
about  by  many  salts  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization,  most  of 
these  salts  in  fact  retaining  water  with  great  tenacity,  but  giving  off 
alcohol  with  facility.  With  fixed  alkalis,  a  peculiar  effect  is  obtained, 
(vid.  Compounds  of  Alcohol.)  Against  this  might  certainly  be  alleged  the 
experiment  of  H.  Rose  and  Wittstock  (p.  227)  according  to  which  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  ether  even 
below  100°.  Perhaps  in  this  case  the  adhesion  of  the  air  and  of  the 
evolved  alcohol  vapour  to  the  ether  vapour,  gives  rise  to  the  production 
of  a  mixture  of  air,  alcohol  vapour,  and  ether  vapour.  That,  how- 
ever, a  certain  elevation  of  temperature  is  required  for  the  formation  of 
ether,  is  shewn  by  Kuhlmann*s  experiment  (p.  226)  according  to  which 
oil  of  vitriol  heated  with  absolute  alcohol  in  vacuo  does  not  tona  ether, 
but  first  alcohol  and  then  oil  of  wine. 

Theories  of  etheriiicatioD,  also  founded  on  affinity,  but  differing  from  the  preceding, 
have  been  given  by  Sertttmer  {Katin,  Arch,  7,  436);  —  Gay-Lussac  (^»n.  Chim.  Phyt. 
13,  78);— Thfinard  {TraiUde  Chim.  cd.  4,  4,  146);  —  Heei:en  (Poffff.  7,  1S8);— Van 
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Mom  (9Weft«n».  1022,  iy5);--t)tlk  (Berl,  Jakrh.  29,  1,  ll)s-^<ld^  (9kptH, 
11,58)1  —  Pflchner  (5«Ai9.  49,  75 1  $i,  98)  i  ^  Dttmii  &  B««llfty  (/.  I'iMHIi*  14>  10) ; 
— 'Qrab«a(I.«Ar*.) 

Mitscherlich's  C<miaet  Theory  limplj  Msamei  thai  inlphario  fteid, 
without  being  decomposed  or  etiterintf  into  oombination,  k4a  At  high 
terapenttareB  the  power  of  aepiimting  iScohol  into  ether  and  water  (rid 
Catal^  force  I,  114-^117.)  Mere  heat  is  not  capable  of  effeeti&f 
this  decompoeitioa  of  alcohol,  for  the  alcohol,  when  passod  through  a 
red-hot  tube^  does  not  yield  ether«  The  presence  of  a  contact-substance 
is  necessary,  and  this  substance  must  be  clectro-negatire  [but  what  with 
regard  to  chloride  of  sine?].  The  sulphoTinio  acid  is  merely  a  seoondaiy 
product,  and  by  no  means  esiential  to  the  formation  of  ether.  Neither 
Aqueous  sulphorinic  acid  nor  its  salts  yield  ether  when  heated.  [CaiD|nrs» 
kowerer,  Bnlphir^Me  setJ.]  (Miteoherlich,  L^rb.  Aufl.  4,  1,  S47  and  255.) 
*—  This  mode  of  viewing  the  matter  certainly  remoyes  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties, but  insteiMl  of  an  explanation  ^  the  process^  merely  gives  it  a 
name,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  sattsfiMtory  (Qm«)  •—  If  the  sulpho^ 
yinic  acid  formed  in  a  mixture  of  100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  55  pts.  of 
85  per  cent,  alcohol  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fondation  of  ether^  bnt 
that  process  depends  entirely  upon  the  still  uncombined  alcohol,  the 
quantity  of  which  (even  if  we  suppose  that  only  -I  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  converted  into  sulphovinic  acid,  and  \  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid) 
amounts  to  only  13*3  pts.,  such  a  mixture  could  yield  only  8*8  pts.  <rf 
ether,  whereas  if  the  distillation  be  continued  till  the  residue  begins  to 
decompose,  30  pts.  of  ether  and  9  pts.  of  alcohol  are  obtained.  [Thefcr  it 
probablj  a  miaprint  in  the  passage  from  which  this  it  extracted ;  a  conaiderable  qnantity 
of  alcohol  always  remains  in  the  residue,  and  makes  the  anantitj  of  ether  produced 
appear  too  large.]  A  mixture  of  100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  40  pts.  water,  and 
50  pts.  alcohol,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  exposed  for  several  hours 
to  a  temperature  of  140°,  does  not  produce  a  trace  of  ether.  (Liebig, 
HanduforterhtichfXfWS.) 

%  Graham  takes  a  similar  view  of  the  process  of  etherification;  lie  finds 
that  ether  may  be  produced  by  merely  heating  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol 
together,  without  distillation,  as  in  the  following  experiments  :  —  1  voL 
oil  of  vitriol  was  mixed  gradually,  so  as  to  avoid  any  great  rise  of  tem- 
perature, with  4  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'841,  containing  83  per  cent  of 
absolute  alcohol  (the  same  was  also  used  in  the  subsequent  experiments), 
and  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  strong  glass  tube,  which  was  then 
sealed  and  heated  for  an  hour  to  140^ —  ITS'";  the  liquid,  after  cooling, 
occupied  a  larger  space  than  before  it  was  heated,  and  was  divided  into 
two  layers^  the  upper  consisting  of  ether  free  from  sulphurous  acid,  while 
the  lower,  which  was  twice  as  deep,  and  had  a  slight  yellowish  colour, 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  but  consisted  chiefly  of  alcohol,  water, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  without  any  perceptible  quantity  of  sulphovinic  acid. 
—  When  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  vols,  alcohol  of  the  sanoe  strength  were 
heated  together  in  a  similar  manner,  the  mixture  turned  brown  and 
yielded  but  a  small  quantity  of  ether.  —  Equal  volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol 
■and  alcohol  formed  a  black,  viscid  liquid,  but  no  perceptible  quantity  of 
ether.  —  When  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol  and  8  vol.  of  the  same  alcohol  were 
heated  for  an  hour  to  140^ — 158°,  an  ethereal  and  a  lower  stratum  of 
liquid  were  also  formed  in  the  proportion  of  1*2  ;  the  quantity  of  ether 
was  not  increased  by  again  heating  the  mixture  for  an  hour  to  the  same 
temperature.  —  When  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol  and  4  vol.  alcohol  (as  in  the 
first  experiment),  were  heated  to  158°  for  an  boor;  ether  and  a  lower  acid 
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liquid  W^re  forttKdd  In  the  proportion  by  rolomd  of  1*1 :  2*^5 ;  the  latter 
was  slightly  yellowish,  ana  oontained  but  a  small  quantity  of  sulphovinic 
aeid  (when  nentmli^ed  with  lime,  it  yielded  only  4*9  pts.  snlphovinate  of 
lime  to  83*1  pt&  sulphate.)  —  A  mixture  of  100  pts.  oil  of  ritriol,  48 
pt0.  aleohol  of  the 'Above  strength,  and  18*5  pts.  water  heated  for  an  hour 
to  143°;  formed  a  dark  greenish  brown  liquid,  but  no  lajrer  of  ether.  One 
half  of  this  liquid  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  heated  in  a 
similar  manner,  yielded  but  a  rery  small  quantity  of  ether:  the  other 
half  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  heated  in  a  similar  manner, 
yielded  a  quantity  of  ether  measuring  about  half  as  much  as  the  alcohol 
added. -^  Urystals  of  bisnlphate  of  s^a  retaining  a  slight  excess  of  acid 
heated  in  a  similar  manner  with  twice  their  rolnnie  of  alcohol,  converted 
it  into  ether  j  pure  crystals  of  the  same  salt  exhibited  a  perceptible  but 
smaller  power  of  conrerting  alcohol  into  ether.  Glacial  phosphoric  acid 
and  crystallized  phosphate  of  soda  heated  with  alcohol  to  1 82%  did  not 
convert  the  smallest  quantity  of  it  into  ether.  Chloride  of  zinc  similarly 
treated  produced  but  a  trace  of  ether,  perceptible  by  the  odour. 

From  these  experiments,  Graham  concludes  that  snlphorinic  aeid  does 
not  yield  ether,  either  by  spontaneous  decomposition  or  by  its  action  in 
water;  but  that  it  produces  that  compound  when  it  acts  upon  alcohol, 
just  as  other  acid  salts  of  sulphuric  acid  do.  He  further  concludes  that 
the  action  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  on  the  alcohol  consists  in  a  doubling 
of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  hydrocarbon  (C^H^)  contained  therein;  — 
[alcohol =C*H*,H*0*;  ether=C*H»,H»0*],  — in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
polifmefising  action^  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  when  sulphuric 
acid  is  placed  in  contact  with  20  times  its  volume  of  oil  of  turpentine,  the 
turpentine  being  then  converted  into  two  other  hydrocarbons,  terebene  and 
oolophene,  one  of  which  has  a  much  higher  boiling  point  and  greater 
vaponr-density  than  the  oil  of  turpentine.  -^  Graham  is  also  of  opinion, 
that  the  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid  is  not  a  necessary  step  in  the  pro* 
dnction  of  ether;  fpr  in  the  preceding  experiments,  the  etherising  pro- 
ceeded meet  advantageously  with  bisnlphate  of  soda,  or  with  sulphuric  acid 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol  and  water,  which  would  greatly 
impede  the  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid.  It  appears  indeed  that  the 
combination  of  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  form  of  sulphovinic 
acid,  greatly  diminishes  the  chance  of  the  alcohol  being  afterwards 
etherised;  for  when  the  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol  was  increased  in  the 
preceding  experiments,  which  would  give  much  sulphovinic  acid,  the  pro- 
portion of  ether  rapidly  diminished.  —  The  process  of  etherification  by 
sulphuric  acid  is  then,  as  Mitscherlich  considered  it,  an  action  of  contact. 
(Graham,  Ohem.  Soc.  Qu,  3,  24  —  28.) 

According  to  Williamson,  on  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  ether 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  etherification  is  preceded  by,  and  depends 
essentially  upon,  the  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid.  —  One  atom  of  alcohol 
and  1  atom  of  oil  of  vitriol  form  1  atom  of  sulphovinic  acid  (equivalents, 
VI],  27;  comp.  also  VII,  223): 

and  this  sulphovinic  acid  coming  in  contact  with  another  atom  of  alcohol, 
yields  solphnrio  aeid  and  ether : 

H  r^  +    H  r  =  ur^  +  ch*/^- 

The  8nlt>b«rie  add  le  thae  reprodaced,  and  the  same  series  of  actions 
fentinva^y  repeated. 
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In  this  view  of  the  process  of  etherification,  we  seem  again  to  en- 
counter the  old  difficulty  of  suiphovinio  acid  beine  first  formed  and  then 
decomposed,  at  the  same  temperature  and  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Williamson,  however,  regards  the  interchange  of  ethyl  and  hydrogen 
between  CHK)  and  H'SO^  and  the  subsequent  interchange  of  the  same 
elements  between  CH*SO^  and  C*UK>,  as  merely  a  particular  case  of  a 
general  law  of  atomic  motion,  applicable  to  all  cases  of  chemical  decom- 
position whatsoever.     He  supposes,  in  fact,  that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  all 
bodies  are  iu  constant  motion,  continually  changing  places  with  each  other, 
whether  they  be  similar  or  dissimilar.     Thus,  in  a  drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  HCl,  each  atom  of  H  does  not  remain  quietly  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  atom  of  CI  with  which  it  is  first  united,  but  is  constantly  changing 
places  with  other  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  con- 
tinually coming  in  contact  with  fresh  atoms  of  chlorine.     This  change 
is  not  directly  sensible  to  observation,  because  one  atom  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  exactly  like  another.     But  suppose  we  mix  with  the  hydrochloric 
acid  some  sulphate  of  copper  (the  component  atoms  of  which  are  under- 
going a  similar  change  of  place);  the  basylous  elements,  hydrogen  and 
copper,  will  then  no  longer  limit  their  change  of  place  to  the  circle  of 
the  atoms  with  which  they  were  at  first  combined,  but  the  hydrogen  and 
copper  will  likewise  change  places  with  each  other,  forming  chloride  of 
copper  and  sulphuric  acid.     Thus  it  is  that  in  this  and  similar  cases,  the 
bases  are  divided  between  the  acids.     If,  however,  one  of  the  new  com- 
pounds formed  be  insoluble  in  the  liquid,  as  when  sulphate  of  silver  is 
substituted  for  the  sulphate  of  copper,  in  which  case  the  compounds 
formed  are  H'SOS  A^SO^  HCl  aud  AgCl,  —  the  insoluble  compound  (the 
AgCl  in  the  present  mstance)  is  precipitated,  and  thereby  removed  from 
the  circle  of  decompositions,  while  the  other  three  compounds  remaining 
in  solution,  continue  the  interchange  of  their  component  parts,  and  give 
rise  successively  to  new  portions  of  chloride  of  silver,  until  all  the  silver, 
or  all  the  chlorine,  is  removed  from  the  liquid.     Such  indeed  ia  the 
geueral  process  of  chemical  decomposition.     Of  course  a  compound  is  as 
efiectually  removed  from  the  circle  of  decompositions  by  assuming  the 
gaseous  K>rm  as  by  precipitation;  and  thus  it  is  that  in  the  process  of  ethe- 
rification  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  ether  and  water  being  removed  from  the 
liquid  by  distillation  as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  the  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tinues to  act  upon  the  alcohol  as  long  as  the  supply  of  that  compound  is 
kept  up.  (Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  4,  109,  112.) 

The  view  just  given  of  the  process  of  etherification  is  confirmed 

by  the  following  experiments.     When  sulphamylic  acid      tt  j SO*  was 

heated  in  a  retort,  and  a  stream  of  common  alcohol  allowed  to  run  in  till 
nothing  but  common  ether  passed  over,  the  distillate  was  likewise  found 

to    contain    amylovinic    ether  ^21x5  j  ^'  ^^^  ^^®  residue  contained  no 

sulphamylic  acid,  but  only  sulphovinic.  Again,  on  distilling  a  mixture 
of  common  and  amylic  alcohol  in  equivalent  proportions  with  sulphuric 
acid,  amylovinic  ether  was  formed,  as  well  as  common  ether  and 
amylic  ether.     A  mixture  of  methylic  and  amylic  alcohols  similarly 

treated,  yielded  amylomethylic  ether,  r<  us  /O.  (Williamson,  Chem.  SoC. 

Qu.  J,  4,  229.) 

These  views  are  also  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Chancel  (Zaun 
^  Get'h.  Compt,  rend.  1850,  369),  who  finds  that  anhydrous  sulpbovinate 
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of  potash  distilled  with  ethjlate  of  potassium^  K  1^'  yields  ether, 
and  when  distilled  with  methjlate  of  potassium,  K  1^'  yields  vino« 
methylio  ether,  q  w]^'  (^*  P*  ^^3).  IT 

c.  FortnaHon  of  Sulphurous  Add,  OlefUini  Gas,  Wiru-oUy  S^e. 

A  mixture  of  alcohol  and  from  3  to  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  (  or  a  mix- 
ture prepared  with  a  larger  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  heated  till,  as  the 
heat  increases,  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  given  off  in  the  form  of 
ether  and  water,  and  the  boiling  point  rises  to  160°),  turns  black  and 
thickens  between  160°  and  180°,  giving  off  only  a  small  quantity  of 
ether,  and  with  it  water,  sulphnrons  acid,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
defiant  gas,  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil,  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  and 
traces  of  formic  acid;  then,  after  a  time,  swells  up  considerably;  and 
finally  leaves  a  residue,  consisting  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
carbonaceous  mass  containing  sulphuric  acid,  viz,  thiomelanio  acid. 

As  soon  as  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  escape  from  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  scarcely  any  more  ether  distils  over. 
The  evolution  of  defiant  gas  begins  as  soon  as  the  proportion  of  oil  of 
vitriol  in  the  residue  amounts  to  f ;  when  oil  of  wine  ceases  to  distil 
over,  nothing  is  given  off  but  water,  sulphurous  acid,  and  carbonic  acid; 
and  when  the  residue  is  heated  to  dryness,  sulphur  sublimes.  (Fourcroy 
&  Vauquelin,  {Ann.  Chim.  23,  203.) 

A  mixture  of  1  pt.  alcohol  and  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off  no  ether, 
but  froths  up  strongly  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  wine-oil,  defiant 
gas,  and  carbonic  acid.  (BouUay,  J»  Fharm.  1,  109.) 

A  mixture  of  1  pt.  alcohol  and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off  but  a 
small  quantity  of  ether,  then  wine-oil,  &c.  (Deslauriers,  t/.  Fharm,  2, 
483.) 

A  mixture  of  100  pts.  of  97'5  per  cent,  alcohol  and  394  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol  gives  off — in  addition  to  ether  —  water,  wine-oil,  sulphurous 
acid  and  defiant  gases  in  almost  equal  volumes,  and  leaves  a  residue 
consisting  of  sulphuric  acid  and  21*44  pts.  of  carbonaceous  matter 
(thiomelanio  acid),  containing  sulphuric  acid  in  a  state  of  intimate  com- 
bination and  not  removable  by  water.  (Bischof,  Schw.  41,  319.) 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off  ether 
and  alcohol  between  124°  and  1*26°;  ether  and  water  between  126°  and 
169°,  in  greatest  quantity  at  126°;  begins  to  blacken  at  160°,  and  to 
give  off  sulphurous  acid  at  167°;  afterwards  between  176"  and  180°, 
defiant  gas,  &c.  is  given  off.  The  sulphurous  acid  and  defiant  gases 
are  evolved  in  equal  volumes.  —  With  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  to  1  pt.  alcohol, 
the  mixture  begins  to  boil  and  give  off  a  small  quantity  of  ether  at  1 50°; 
with  4  pts  oil  of  vitriol,  at  170°;  but  immediately  above  170°,  the  ether 
which  should  be  evolved  from  the  remaining  portion  of  sulphovinic  acid, 
is  decomposed  by  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  only  a  small 
quantity  of  ether  is  afterwards  evolved,  the  rest  being  replaced  by  water, 
sulphurous  acid,  &c.  Acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide  may 
also  be  evolved,  especially  when  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
present.     The  sulphovinic  acid  previously  formed  in  the  mixture,  appears 
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first  to  b^  oonvorted  into  isethionio  aci()|  and  aUimatelyinto  by<lrated 
sulpharlc  acid.  (Liebig.) 

£qu«I  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  absolute  aloobol  yield  etber  and 
water  at  165^,  than  water,  tben  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid, 
olefiant  gas,  wine-oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  aMilo  acid.  At  ISO"* 
the  residue  froths  up.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Pkarm.  33^  2170 

The  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  yields 
between  120"^  and  150^,  alcohol,  ether,  and  water;  between  150"  and 
160,  merely  ether  and  water;  between  160°  uid  165°,  ralpharaus  acid, 
olefiant  gas  and  carbonic  acid,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether; 
at  IT 5^,  the  ether  disappears^  altogether,  but  water  and  sulphovinate 
of  wine-oil  are  given  on  as  well  as  the  i^bove-meBtioned  gases.  The 
gaseous  mixture  contains  salphurovs  aeid  ai|d  olefiant  gases  in  about 
equal  volumes,  and  likewise  earbenio  aoid  gas,  amounting  to  between 
\  and  \  of  the  olefiant  gas.  Finally,  there  remain  hydrated  sulphuric 
aoid,  isethionio  aoid,  and  eharooal  impregnated  with  sulphuric  aoid. 
(Marchand,  J.  pr,  Gkem.  15,  18.) 

Scheele  obtained  no  earbonie  acid;  PreusI  {A.  GM,  8,  41)  obtained 
neither  acetic  aoid  nor  sulphur;  Dnflos  obtained  not  only  acetic  aeid  bat 
likewise  acetate  of  ethyl.  The  carbonic  oxide  was  first  noticed  by 
J.  Davy  {Bd.  J,  of  Sc,9  49)>  and  afterwuds  by  Regminlt  {Ann.  Chim, 
Fhy$.  69,  168),  j[comp.  p.  169). 

One  ounce  or  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*6  heated  with  4  ounces  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  as  long  as  any  gas  escapes,  yields,  after  the  sulphurous  aoid  and 
ether>yapoar  have  been  absorbed  by  water,  11^  litres  ef  a  gaseous  mixture. 
The  first  -^  of  the  erolved  gas  consist  of  olefiant  gas  free  from  earbonie 
oxide,  but  containing  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  occurs  even 
Iq  the  first  ^,  and  gradually  increases  as  the  process  goes  on;  the  next  j^ 
are  olefiant  gas  with  a  lareer  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  not  more 
than  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  •^,  the 
carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases  exhibit  a  considerable  increase; 
and  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  -^  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  carbonic  oxide,  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
and  a  small  proportion  of  snlphnroas  acid,  the  olefiant  gas  baring  by  this 
time,  almost  wholly  disappeared.  (A.  Vogel,  Junior,  J.  pr.  Ckem,  25, 
300.)  —  Faraday  thought  that  he  likewise  obtained  mi^rsh-gas  (p.  163). 

When  vapour  of  absolute  alcohol  is  passed  into  ell  of  ritriol  contained 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  sulphurous  acid  and  olefiant  gases  are  evolved, 
water  and  oil  of  wine  distil  over^  and  in  the  retort  thwe  remain  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  isethionio  aeid,  and  thiomelanie  aeid,  which  separates  out 
and  thickens  the  mass.  (Lose,  Fog^,  4tjy  619.) 

When  vapour  of  60  per  cent,  alcohol  is  passed  through  a  mixture  of 
10  pts.  oil  of  vitiol  and  8  pts.  water  boiling  between  160^  and  165%  the 
alcohol  Is  almost  wholly  resolved  into  olefiant  gas  and  vapour  of  water, 
mixed  only  with  a  little  vapour  of  alcohol  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ether-vapour.  The  ao«d  liquid  remains  colourless,  and  after  the  experi- 
ment has  continued  for  a  long  time,  deposits  eharooal,  especially  when 
the  heat  rises  above  170";  these  products  of  carbonization  are,  therefore, 
not  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  olefiant  gas.  The  sulphuric  acid 
which,  at  a  lower  temperature,  decomposes  the  alcohol  by  contact-action 
into  etber  and  water,  resolves  it  at  160%  also  by  mere  contact- action,  into 
olefiant  gas  and  water.  (Mitscherlich,  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy^,  7^  12;  also 
Lekrh.  Aufl.  4,  1,  195.) 
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A  satisfactory  theory  of  the  decompomtioji  of  alcohol  by  e^ceas  of  sul  - 
phurio  acid  cannot  at  present  be  given.  Even  if  it  may  be  a^umed  aa 
generally  true,  that  in  such  mixtures  the  siilphovinic  ai^id  is  protected 
from  decomposition  up  to  a  certain  higher  temperature  by  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  that  when  this  temperature  is  exceeded,  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  alcohol  in  the  sulphoyinio  acid  takes  place,  more  complete 
than  that  by  which  sulphovinic  acid,  when  mixed  with  a  smaller  Quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid>  is  converted  at  lower  teoiporatures  into  ether  aAd  water,, 
—  it  nevertheless  appears  that  there  are  several  decoinpositions  going  on 
together.  Thus,  Mitscherlich's  experiment  seems  to  show  that  the  forma- 
tion of  defiant  gas  depends  upon  that  of  sulphurous  acid,  oil  of  wine.  See, 
It  appears  therefore:  1,  That  part  of  the  alcohol  in  the  sulphovinic  acid 
is  simply  resolved  into  water  and  defiant  gas,  the  excess  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  abstracting  from  the  alcohol  the  whole  of  its  oxygen  in  the 
form  of  water,  not  merely  half  as  in  the  formation  of  ethert 

C^HW  =  OH*  +  2HO. 

2.  The  reactions  which  give  rise  to  the  pro4n6tion  of  snlphnveiu  aeidi^ 
snlphovinate  of  wine-oil,  and  thioiuelauio  acid,  appear  to  be  essentially 
connected  with  each  other;  for  as  soon  a^  siilphurous  acid  begins  to  be 
evolved,  snlphovinate  of  wine-oil  likewise  distils  over.  Since,  howeveri 
the  stoichiometic  constitution  of  sulphovinate  ui  wine-oil  and  thionelanio 
acid  has  not  been  ascertained  with  certainty,  it  is  impossible  to  represent 
these  reactions  by  equations.  Balard  (iV.  A  nn,  Ckm,  I^hys.  1 2, 326),  suggests 
that  the  wine-oif  may  be  nothing  but  fusel-oil  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
sttlphurio  acid,  inasmuch  as  alcohol  almost  always  contains  fusel-oil.  But 
since  pare  sulphovinates,  when  heated,  yield  a  muoh  larger  quantity  of 
winoroil  than  alcohol  does,  and  no  fusel-oil  can  be  supposed  to  exist  ia 
them,  this  view  is  probably  true  only  in  so  far  as  we  may  suppose  that 
when  alcohol  containing  fusel-oil  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
fusel-oil  passes  over  togethef  ^ith  the  real  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil. 
With  this  is,  perhaps,  conuected  the  boi  observed  by  Marohand  {J.  pr, 
Chem,  15,  8),  that  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  exhibits  a  tur- 
bidity which  at  first  increajBes  on  the  addition  of  water  and  then  gradually 
disappears,  whence  Marchand  concludes  that  oil  of  wine  is  immediately 
produced  on  mixing  the  materials.  The  substance  which  causes  the 
turbidity  may,  however,  be  fusel-oil j  if  it  were  wine-oil,  it  would  bo 
carried  over  with  the  ether-vapours  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  distil- 
lation. —  3.  Acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide, 
which  pass  over  towards  the  end  of  the  distillatiou  of  alcohol  vith  excess 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  are  probably  formed,  together  with  sulphurous  acid,  by 
the  oxidizing  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid;  thus. 
Acetic  acid: 

C4H«0«  +  4SQ<  -  C*H<0*  +  4S02  +  3H0. 

Formio  and  carbonic  acid: 

C^H^O*  t  6SO»  «!»  C^fl^O*  +  2C0«  +  6S0»  +  2H0. 

The  formic  acid,  of  which  only  traces  are  occasionally  obtained,  is  pro- 
bably, for  the  most  part,  immediately  decomposed  by  the  further  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  into  2C0  and  2H0.  This  supposition  is,  however, 
at  variance  with  the  fact  that  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  before  carbonic 
oxide,  whereas,  according  to  the  preceding  supposition,  formic  acid  should 
bo  product  eimultaneoualj  with  the  ^arbonip  acidi  and  should  imm^di<« 
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atelr  yield  carbonic  oxide  by  deoomposition.  ^-  4.  Tbe  snlpbar  which 
sabfimes  on  heating  the  residne  to  diyneas  is  probably  derired  from  the 
decomposition  of  thiomelanic  acid. 


Thiamdanie  Acid. 

G.  BiscHOF.  Schw.  41,  419.  —  Erdmann  &  Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  15, 
13.  —  Lose,  Fogg.  47,  619.  —  Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem,  21,  291;  also 
Ann.  Fharm.  37,  82. 

This  is  the  carbonaceous  mass  containing  salphnric  acid,  which  sepa- 
rates ont  when  alcohol  is  strongly  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol.  As  its  com- 
position is  not  yet  known  with  certainty,  it  is  perhaps  best  introduced  in 
this  place. 

PrepartUian.  Vapour  of  absolute  alcohol  is  passed  into  a  tubulated 
retort  half  filled  with  rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heated  to  160''  till  the 
mass  thickens;  the  whole  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  the  carbona- 
ceous mass  washed  for  several  days  with  hot  water,  till  the  liquid  which 
runs  through  no  longer  forms  a  cloud  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  then 
swells  up  strongly,  and  finally  dissolves  in  small  quantity,  imparting  a 
brownish  colour  to  the  water.  (Lose.)  Erdmann  proceeds  in  a  similar 
manner,  excepting  that  he  also  digests  it  with  ammonia. 

2.     a.  1  pt.  of  absolute  alcohol  is  heated  in  a  sand-bath  with  8  to  10 

f»ts.  of  [rectifiedl]  oil  of  vitriol  till  the  residue  assumes  the  form  of  spongy 
umps.  These  lumps  are  then  washed  out  of  the  retort  with  water,  as 
long  as  the  water  continues  to  take  up  sulphuric  acid;  the  residue  tritu- 
rated with  water  to  a  very  fine  cream;  and  afterwards  repeatedly  washed 
with  water,  which  still  takes  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
from  it.  (Erdmann.)  —  b.  The  same  process,  excepting  that  the  heat  is 
raised  above  180°,  till  the  mass  begins  to  thicken.  (Erdmann.) 

Properties,  Thiomelanic  acid  in  the  dry  state  is  a  pure  black,  porous 
mass,  having  a  shining  fracture.  (Lose.)  —  Dull  on  the  outside,  but 
lustrous  on  the  fractured  surface;  extremely  difficult  to  pulverize  when 
quite  dry,  but  easily  rubbed  to  a  soft  powder  after  partial  drying.  When 
recently  washed  and  still  moist,  it  reddens  litmus  paper.  After  drying 
in  the  air,  it  still  loses  water  when  heated.  (Erdmann.) 

Lose.  Erdmann. 

(1).  (2  a).  (2  b),  Approximaie  CalcviaHon, 

C  ....  62  76  ....  67-72  ....     68-47             28  C 168  ....  6774 

H  ....  4-01  ....  3-33  ....       2-26              8  H     8  ....  323 

O  ....  27-00  ....  22-40              7  0 56  ....  2258 

S  ....  6-23  ....  6-55                8 16  ....  6-45 

10000  ....10000  C»H»0*,SO» ? ....  248  ....10000 

Erdmann's  preparations  were  dried  at  150^ ;  he  giives  the  preference  to  the  formula 
C^H'^O^S' ;  Lose,  from  his  own  analysis,  which  differs  greatly  from  Erdmann's,  deduce* 
the  formula  C«7H»  809S  =  C^H«,6HO,SO». 

Decompositions.  Thiomelanic  acid  yields,  by  dry  distillation,  sulphide 
of  carbon,  sulphur,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  liydrogeu 
(Bischof);  water,  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphur,  and  a  brown  oil.  (Marchand  and  Erdmann.)     Lose  obtained  the 
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same  products  with  the  exception  of  the  oil.  —  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
burn,  and  when  ignited  in  the  air  for  several  hours  over  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  still  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue  which  burns  away  com- 
pletely when  moistened  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  completely  decomposed 
oy  continued  boiling  with  nitric  acid.  When  heated  with  hydrate  of 
potash,  it  swells  up,  gives  off  a  combustible  gas,  and  leaves  a  fused 
white  mixture  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium.  It  is  not 
decomposed,  either  by  other  acids,  such  as  nitric  acid,  at  a  boiling  heat, 
or  by  boiling  caustic  alkali/!.  (Lose.) 

Combinations.  The  acid  does  not  dissolve  either  in  water  or  in  alkalis, 
but  when  digested  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalis  or  of  sugar  of  lead, 
it  takes  up  a  certain  quantity  of  base,  and  forms  an  insoluble  salt  exter- 
nally resembling  the  acid  itself.  (Erdmann.) 

The  Ammonia'Sah  is  obtaiuea:  (a)  by  digesting  the  acid  prepared  by 
(2)  with  ammonia  of  definite  strength.  —  The  following  modes  of  prepa- 
ration, on  the  other  hand,  yield  a  salt  of  variable  composition,  probably 
because  the  alcohol,  not  being  heated  long  enough  or  strongly  enough  with 
the  oil  of  vitriol,  small  quantities  of  other  compounds  remain  mixed  with 
the  product.  —  b.  By  treating  the  salt  prepared  by  (1)  with  ammonia.  — 
c.  By  heating  1  pt.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'83  with  6  pts.  of  fuming  oil  of 
vitriol  in  a  retort,  till  the  gas  which  is  evolved  ceases  to  be  combustible, 
washing  the  residue  repeatedly  with  water,  then  boiling  it  with  dilute 
ammonia,  and  washing  it  with  boiling  water,  till  the  liquid  which  runs 
through  no  longer  forms  a  cloud  with  chloride  of  barium.  —  d.  The  same 
as  c,  excepting  that  rectified  oil  of  vitriol  is  used  instead  of  the  fuming 
acid.  —  The  compound  when  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  gives  off 
ammonia  abundantly,  and  is  converted  into  the  potash-salt.  (Erdmann.) 

Erdmann  (Me  gait  being  dried  at  150^j. 

(fl). 

C 64-3  ....  64-30  ....  6611  ....  65-58 

H    3-8  ....  3-33  ....  3-78  ....  4-55 

0  +  N    ....  24  88  ....  2119  ....  21-49 

S ....  /-49  ....  8-92  ....  8-38 

100-00     ....  100-00     ....  100-00 

Potash-salL  —  Obtained  by  boiling  the  acid  prepared  by  (2)  and  still 
moist,  with  caustic  potash,  and  washing  the  mass^with  boiling  water,  till 
the  water  no  longer  acquires  any  alkaline  reaction.  A  small  quantity  of 
the  salt  in  a  soft  and  finely  divided  state  diffuses  through  the  water  and 
gives  it  a  brownish  tint,  but  it  is  deposited  on  saturating  the  solution  with 
common  salt.  (Erdmann.) 

Erdmann  {the  salt  dried  at  150^;  mean). 

KO 11'35 

C 59-78 

H    2-91 

O       20-26 

S 5-70 

100-00 

BarytOrsaU. — ^Thiomelanic  acid  boiled  with  aqueous  chloride  of  barium, 
gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  washing,  yields  a  baryta-salt  which 
is  free  from  chlorine,  and  when  burnt,  leaves  16'61  per  cent  of  sulphate 
of  baryta.  (Erdmann.) 
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Lead-mli,  ^Tre^aed  by  boiliug  the  acid  with  aoaeoos  a^^tate  of 
lead,  whereupon  acetic  acid  is  given  off,  and  washing  the  product.  The 
compound  is  free  from  acetic  acid,  and  when  burnt  after  drying,  leavca 
31' J  3  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lead.  (Erdniann.) 

The  analyses  of  these  salts  do  not  agree  very  well  among  themselves, 
probably  beoinse,  from  the  insolubility  of  the  acid,  the  tAsefl  combine 
with  it  but  imperfectly.  (Gm.) 

14.  Phosphoric  acid  acts  upon  alcohol,  to  a  certain  extent,  like 
•ulphnric  acid, — that  is  to  say,  it  forms  a  phosphovinic  acid  analogous  to 
sulphovinio  acid,  and  by  its  water-forming  power,  gives  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  ether,  defiant  gas,  and  a  kind  of  wine-oil;  but  it  does  not 
exhibit  any  oxidating  power. 

100  pts.  of  high^  concentrated  phosphorio  acid  (which,  dissolved  in 
water  and  precipitated  by  excess  of  baryta-water,  would  yield  218  pts. 
of  phosphate  of  baryta),  dissolved  in  100  pts.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and 
set  aside  for  24  hours  in  a  yessel  surrounded  with  ice,  yield  150  pts.  of 
phosphate  of  baryta,  and  after  boiling  for  a  short  time,  148  pts.  —  Hence 
the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  converted  into  phosphovinic  acid  amounts 
to  about  ^  of  the  acid  used,  and  the  product  is  not  much  larger  when  heat 
is  applied.  (Pelouze,  J.  Chim,  mSd.  9,  141;  vid.  Phosphovinic  acid.) 

Anhydrous  phosphorio  acid  (prepared  by  burning  phosphorus  in  dry 
oxygen)  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  gires  out  great 
heat,  and  yields  a  syrup  whicti,  when  heated,  does  not  give  off  ether,  bat 
only  defiant  gas.  —  But  if  the  alcohol  is  in  excess,  the  mixture  begins  to  boil 
at  80®,  yields  alcohol  till  the  temperature  rises  to  140^,  and  tnen  ceases 
to  boil  till  it  reaches  175®,  at  which  temperature  a  small  quantity  of  ether 
passes  over  at  first,  and  then,  between  1 75^  and  200^,  defiant  gas  and  a 
small  quantity  of  a  thickish  acid  distillate  which  does  not  precipitate 
baryta-water.  The  residue  remains  colourless  during  the  whole  process. 
(Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Pharm.  SB,  217.) 

Alcohol,  when  distilled  even  with  large  quantities  of  [hydratedl] 
phosphoric  acid,  yields  but  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  not  containing 
either  wine-oil  or  the  phosphovinate  of  wine-oil.  The  residue  chars,  and 
yields  defiant  gas,  water,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  an  oil  which 
doats  on  the  water  and  has  an  odour  different  from  that  of  wine-oil. 
(SerullaJB,  A7in.  Chim,  Phys,  39,  152;  also  Schw,  b5y  170.) 

Ri>$l)ecting  etherificatioii  by  phosphoric  acid,  locording  to  Boullaj,  vid.  p.  174. 

Aqueous  phosphoric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  less  than  1*2  has  no  action  upon 
alcohol;  but  5  pts.  of  the  syrupy  acid  heated  with  1  pt.  alcohol  yield, 
with  brisk  effervescence,  a  large  quantity  of  olefiant  gas,  and  a  small 
ouantity  of  wine-oil,  the  mixture  assummg  a  deep  brown  colour,  and 
aepositing  light  carbonaceous  flakes.  Phosphoric  acid  forms  ether  much 
less  quickly  than  sulphuric  acid,  not  because  it  unites  less  readily  with 
the  alcohol,  but  because  the  phosphovinic  acid  formed  in  the  process 
resists  decomposition  much  more  strongly  than  sulphovinio  acid.  (Pelouze, 
J,  Chim,  mid.  9,  131  and  145.) 

At  the  conmiencement  of  the  distillation,  the  dilute  phosphoric  acid 
formed  together  with  the  phosphovinic  acid,  gives  off  its  water;  the  phos- 
phovinic acid  is  then  resolved  into  hydrated  phosphoric  acid,  which  gives 
off  no  more  water,  even  when  more  strongly  heated,  and  ether,  which  in 
the  end  is  partly  resolved  into  wine-oil  and  alcohol  [water  t]  (Liebig, 
SandmrterO,  I,  115.) 
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15,  When  B  pts.  of  viUefied  boAioio  acid  in  the  state  6t  powder  afo 
heated  with  1  pt  of  absolute  alcohol,  olefiant  ga«  is  given  off  abundantly 
and  regularly;  the  mixture  does  not  blacken,  but  leaves  a  residue  o| 
mono-hjdrated  boracLo  acid,  which  does  not  give  off  water  ti]l  more 
strongly  heated.  (Ebelmen^  Compt.  rend,  .18,  1203;  vid.  also  3oracie 
Hker!) 

16.  Arsenic  add  acts  very  much  like  phosphoric  acid,  producing  both 
arseniovinio  acid  and  ether  (p.  175).  The  ob^servations  of  Liebig  just 
quoted  respecting  phosphoric  acid,  applj  also,  according  to  his  statement^ 
to  arsenic  acid. 

1 7*  Chromic  acid  exerts  a  violent  oxidising  action  upon  alcohol,  the 
acid  being  reduced  to  chromic  oxide,  the  alcohol  sometimes  taking  fire, 
and  when  that  effect  does  not  take  place,  being  converted  into  aldehyde, 
acetic  acid,  and  acetic  other. 

If  a  teaspoonful  of  dry  chromic  acid  be  introduced  into  a  porcelain 
capsule  wetted  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcohol  instantly  takes  fire,  and 
the  resulting  chromic  oxide  continues  to  glow  for  some  time,  giving  off  a 
powerful  odour  of  aldehyde.  The  alcohol  takes  fire  still  more  readilj^ 
if  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon  be  mixed  with  it,  although  that 
compound  by  itself  exerts  but  little  action  on  chromic  acid.  *-*  If  alcohol 
be  suffered  to  evaporate  in  a  bottle  fiUed  with  air,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  chromic  acid  dropped  in,  the  mixture  explodes.  If  a  little  alcohol  be 
again  allowed  to.  evaporate  in  the  bottle,  and  a  small  quantity  of  chromic 
acid  then  introduced,  it  will  be  seen,  if  the  room  be  rather  aark,  to  run 
about  in  the  glass  for  6  or  10  minutes  in  a  £nely  divided  state  and 
red-hot.  {BotiRer,  Ann,  Fharm.  37,  117.) 

If  a  glow-lamp  having  an  asbestus  wick  be  filled  with  80  per  cent 
alcohol,  the  wick  cut  off  about  i  of  an  inch  above  the  mouth,  isomewhat 
spread  out,  its  upper  part  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  absolute  aleobol, 
and  as  much  crystallized  anhydrous  chromic  acid  as  can  be  placed  on 
the  point  of  a  knife  ^prinklea  upon  it,  the  alcohol  immediately  takes 
fire,  and  brings  the  chromic  oxide  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
chromic  acid  to  bright  redness.  If  the  flame  be  then  blown  out,  the 
chromic  oxide  continues  to  glow  still  more  strongly,  till  all  the  alcohol 
in  the  lamp  is  consumed,  yielding  a  kind  of  lampic  acid  containing 
aldehyde.  —  If  the  alcohol  contains  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  liquid 
smelling  of  mercaptan  is  produced.  (Bottger,  Ann.  Pkarm,  67,  134.) 

When  chromic  acid  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  heat  is  eyolved, 
and  an  odour  of  nitrous  ether  (aldehyde)  produced;  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature,  the  mixture  boils,  part  of  the  chromic -acid  being 
then  reduced  to  brown  oxide.  (Meissner,  GUb,  60, 372.)  —  When  chromic 
acid  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  an  ether  is  formed  resembling  Dobereiner's 
oxygen-ether  (aldehyde),  akid  there  remains  a  dark-brown  liquid  con- 
taining brown  oxide  of  chromium.  ^Unverdorben,  N.  Tr.  9,  1,  31.) 

A  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphnrie  acid  and  chromic  add  produces 
with  alcohol  a  degree  of  heat  amounting  to  explosion,  and  yields  ether 
and  wine-oil,  perbaps  also  acetic  ether,  while  chromic  sulphate  remains 
behind.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann,  Chm,  JPhps.  16,  102.) — Chromic  acid  con- 
taining sulpauric  acid  behaves  with  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  oxide 
of  manganese  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  (Dobereiner.)  —  Sulphuric  acid 
with  chromate  of  potash  converts  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  and  acetic  ether. 
(Duflos,  Eoitn.  Arch.  14,  309.)  Mitscherlich  {Fogg.  14,  538,)  also 
obtained  ^cetie  ether.  —  Alcohol  brought  in  contact  with  phromic  acid, 
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or  with  a  mixture  of  sulphnric  acid  and  chromate  of  potash^  becomes 
heated,  so  that  no  external  heat  is  necessary  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
action,  and  forms  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  perhaps  also 
formic  acid.  When  the  alcohol  is  added  in  small  portions  to  the  mixture 
of  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphnric  acid,  acetic  acid  is  the  chief  product 
formed,  but  if  the  process  be  reversed,  aldehyde  is  the  principal  product. 
(W.  &  R.  Rogers,  Chem.  Gaz.  1846,  No.  92, 322;  also  j:>r.'(7Am.  40, 240.) 
When  a  heated  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  into 
a  concentrated  solution  of  chromate  of  potash,  a  dark  green,  oily  mass  is 
formed,  which  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  forms  a  green  ink  with  water, 
and  a  green  varnish  with  oil- varnish  (Leykanf,  J,  pr,  Chem.  19,  125,) 
[sulphovinate  of  chromic  oxide  ?] 

18.  Alcohol  mixed  with  Black  Oxide  ofManganeH  and  Sulphurie  (xcid 
becomes  heated,  and  produces  ether,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether, 
formic  acid,  formic  ether,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphovinate  of  wine^il,  the 
manganese  being  converted  into  manganous  sulphate. 

2  pts.  of  alcohol  with  1  pt.  sulphuric  acid  and  2  pts.  manganese  yield 
ether  having  an  agreeable  odour,  together  with  acetic  and  carbonic  acid. 
(Scheele,  cornp,  also  Laudct  &  Dabit,  Sche7\  J,  6,  440  and  447.)  —  Alcohol 
mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol  in  presence  of  manganese,  forms  a  liquid  differing 
in  its  properties  from  alcohol  and  ether,  and  miscible  with  water. 
(Fourcroy  &  Vauqnelin.)  —  £ther  and  wine-oil  are  produced  in  this 
reaction,  perhaps  also  acetic  acid,  while  the  residue  contains  no  sulpho- 
vinic  acid,  but  only  manganous  sulphate.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys. 
16,  102;  also  Schw.  32,  448.) 

46  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  mixed  in  a  retort  with  123  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol  and  135  pts.  manganese,  become  strongly  heated,  and  when  dio- 
tilled  into  a  well  cooled  receiver,  yield  in  a  few  minutes  a  distillate  which 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  consists  of  water,  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen-ether  [aldehyde],  and  the 
lower,  which  is  oily  (and  was  for  a  while  called  heavy  oxygen-ether),  of 
sulphovinate  of  wine-oil  and  oxygen-ether  [aldehyde],  converted  into  a 
resm  when  heated  with  potash.  (Dobereiner,  Schw.  32,  269;  31,  124; 
38,327;  63,  366.)  — The  oily  distillate  obtained  by  Dobereiner  is,  in 
fact,  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil;  the  upper  layer  contains  ether  and  a 
volatile  substance  [aldehyde],  which  has  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  is 
converted  into  a  resin  by  potash.  (Liebig,  Fogg.  24,  246.)  —  When  the 
materials  are  mixed  in  the  proportions  used  by  Dobereiner  (46:123:135), 
no  oil  of  wine  is  obtained,  unless  the  application  of  heat  be  continued 
from  without  after  the  ebullition  produced  by  the  first  gentle  heat  has 
subsided,  the  products  of  this  first  stage  of  the  action  being  water, 
alcohol,  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  and  oxygen-ether.  (Duflos,  £erL  Jahrb, 
27,  1,  84.)  —  According  to  Dumas  &  BouUay  {J,  Pharm,  14,  11;  also 
Sdiw,  52,  67);  oil  of  wine  passes  over,  together  with  ether,  during  the 
whole  of  the  process,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  retained  by  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  combines  with  the  manganous  oxide ;  the  addition  of  manga- 
nese is  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  ether. 

When  dilute  alcohol  is  distilled  with  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  a 
large  quantity  of  formic  acid  is  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  acetic  acid 
(less  if  strong  alcohol  be  used),  also  formic  ether.  (C.  G.  Gmelin,  Pogg. 
16,  55.)  This  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  Connell  {N,  Edinh.  J, 
14,  240),  and  by  Gm.  {Fogg.  28,  508.)  —  A  mixture  of  2  pts.  80  per 
cent,  alcohol;  3  pts.  manganese,  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  pts.  water 
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froths  up  when  moderately  heated,  at  first  giving  off  ohiefly  aldehyde, 
together  with  undecomposed  alcohol,  and  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  so 
small  that  it  remains  dissolved  in  the  distillate,  then  principally  acetic 
and  formic  ether,  and  finally  acetic  and  formic  acid.  The  distillate  also 
contains  traces  of  ether;  but  no  acetal  can  be  detected  in  it.  (Liebig, 
Ann.  PJvarm.  134,  135  and  151.) 

19.  Uranic  ndphate  dissolved  in  hydrated  alcohol  and  exposed  to 
sunshine,  is  reduced  to  uranons  sulphate,  and  yields  aldehyde.  (Ebelmen, 
N.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  5,  205.) 

20.  Vanadie  acid  is  reduced  by  alcohol  to  yanadic  oxide.  (Berzelius.) 

21.  From  a  solution  of  Osmic  acid  in  alcohol,  the  reduced  metal 
separates  in  24  hours. 

22.  Alcohol  mixed  with  wineoua  BiMoride  of  Platinum  and  excess 
of  potash,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  yields  platinum-black 
and  acetate  of  potash;  if  the  platinum-solution  contains  nitric  acid,  a 
large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  likewise  given  off.  (Dobereiner,  Ann.  Pharm, 
2,  li  —  Schw.  63,476.) 

23.  A  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol,  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  pounded  lime  equal  in  weight  to  the  sublimate,  — 
whereby  all  the  mercury  is  converted  into  Mercuric  oxide,  —  becomes 
heated,  gives  off  a  faint  ethereal  odour,  assumes  a  red-brown  colour,  and 
is  converted  into  a  creamy  liquid,  which  is  yellowish  brown  at  first,  but 
afterwards  becomes  grey,  from  the  presence  of  reduced  mercury;  this 
liquid  when  distilled  yields  acetic  ether,  a  proof  that  acetic  acid  has 
been  previously  formed.  (Duflos,  Berl,  Jcbhrh,  27,  1,  76.) 

24.  Anhydrous  Hydrofiuoric  acid  appears  to  oonvert  alcohol  into 
hydrofluoric  ether.  (Reinsoh.) 

25.  Alcohol  saturated  with  Fluoboric  gas  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
ether  and  hydrofluate  of  boracic  acid  (Desfosses) : 

3C*HW  +  BF»  -  30»H»0  +  B08,3HF». 

Alcohol  of  42°  Bm.  saturated  with  fluoboric  gas  becomes  turbid  after  a 
while,  and  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  carbonaceous  powder;  when  dis- 
tilled, it  yieldis  nothing  but  ether  (no  oil  of  wine),  and  at  last  a  small 
Quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  while  hydro- 
uate  of  boracic  acid  remains  behind.  (Desfosses,  Ann,  Chim.  Pliys. 
16,  72.) 

Absolute  alcohol  absorbs  fluoboric  gas,  becoming  heated  thereby.  The 
colourless,  sour-smelling  mixture,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  is  resolved  on 
addition  of  water  into  alcohol  and  hydrofluate  of  boracic  acid.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  be  distilled,  it  begins  to  boil  at  80^  and  between  80° 
and  1 35"^,  yields  a  colourless  distillate,  which  bums  with  a  green  flame,  a 
strong  white  fume,  and  a  black-brown  residue;  this  distillate  is  merely  a 
compound  of  alcohol  and  fluoride  of  boron,  contaminated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fluoride  of  silicium.  Between  135^  and  170^  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  fluoride  of  boron  passes  over,  which  burns  with  a  green  flame 
and  a  white  smoke,  gives  off  an  odour  of  ether  when  mixed  with  water, 
but  does  not  yield  a  layer  of  ether  till  potasE  is  added.  Above  170°,  a 
thickish  distillate  is  obtained,  which  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  ether.    In  the  retort  there  remains  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid 
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substance  wliicli  dissolves  in  water,  leaving  a  Jell^  of  silica.  —  If  the 
distillation  be  interrupted  as  soon  as  the  boiling  point  has  risen  to  155% 
and  the  residue  be  then  mixed  with  caastic  potash,  it  becomes  strongly 
heated,  evolving  ether,  and  when  distilled  yields,  first  ether  and  then 
alcohoL  Hence  the  residue  contains  an  ether-compound;  the  alcohol 
either  occurs  as  such  in  the  residue,  or  is  reproduced  from  the  ether- 
oompound  bv  the  water  of  the  potash-solution.  —  When  absolute  alcohol 
saturated  with  fluoboric  gas  is  left  for  14  days  in  a  close  vessel  at  a 
temperature  of  12'^  or  15^,  the  mixture  is  found  not  to  have  altered  in 
appearance,  but  on  addition  of  water  gives  off  an  alliaceous  odour  and 

S'elds  a  yellow  oil.  The  watery  mixture  when  distilled  first  gives  off  a 
rge  quantity  of  alcohol  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  apparently  due  to 
the  yellow  oil  which  separates  out  partially  as  the  liquid  cools.  From 
the  reddish  brown  residue,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  few  drops  of  oil 
float,  a  compound  of  boracic  aoid  with  oil  separates  on  cooling,  in  rose- 
coloured  nodules,  which  when  distilled  turn  black,  yield  oil,  and  tlien 
melt;  this  compound  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  and  is  decomposed 
by  potash.  The  only  product  here  formed  is  therefore  the  oil;  the  for- 
mation of  ether  appears  to  take  place  only  between  140°  and  160^ 
(Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Fharm.  33,  205  and  233.) 

26.  Alcohol  saturated  as  completely  as  possible  with  Fltumtidc  acid 
gas  by  passing  the  gas  through  it  for  16  hours,  fumes  very  strongly, 
thickens  by  formation  of  gelatinous  silica,  and  if  afterwuds  distilled 
yields  common  ether.  (R.  F.  Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem,  13,  499.) — Liebig 
&  Wohler  {Pogg^  24,  172)  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  form  ether 
by  means  of  fluoride  of  silicium. 

27.  The  yellow  solution  of  Terfiuoride  of  Chromium  in  absolute  alco- 
.hol  soon  emits,  an  odonr  of  chloride  of  etbyl,  and  deposits  a  dark  green 
thickish  liquid  consisting  of  acid  hydroflnate  of  chromic  oxide,  the  su- 
pernatant liquid  not  retaining  any  fluorine.  (Unverdorben.)  —  Absolute 
alcohol  absorbs  the  vapour  of  terfluoride  of  chromium,  with  great  evolution 
of  heat,  the  bubbles  as  they  enter  often  producing  a  white  flame.  Th^e 
liquid  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  brownish  green  powder,  and  acquires 
the  odour  of  heavy  hydroohlorio  ether.  But  no  ethereal  liquid  separates 
on  the  addition  of  water,  even  when  the  alcohol  is  so  strongly  charged 
with  fluoride  of  chromium  as  to  emit  fumes.  (Wohler,  Fogg.  13,  290.) 

28.  Fluoride  of  Arsenic  mixes  with  alcohol,  causing  slight  evolution 
of  heat  and  forming  a  small  quantity  of  ethereal  liquid. 

29.  Strong  B'gdrochloric  acid  mixed  with  alcohol  forms  chloride  of 
ethyl,  (q.  v.) 

30.  Terdloride  of  Phosphorus  poured  into  alcohol  of  36'  Bra.  acts 
violently  on  it,  producing  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  ethyl,  phospho- 
sovinio  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorous  acid.  (Wurtx,  Compt, 
rend,  21,  357.)  — •  Chloride  of  Boron  forms  a  boracic  ether,  (y.  v.) 

31.  Proiochloride  of  Sulphur  and  alcohol  mixed  together,  effervesce 
strongly  and  produce  hydrochloric  ether  and  sulphurous  acid.  (Thomson.) 

32.  When  CMorosulphuric  addy  SC10»,  is  dropped  into  alcohol,  every 
drop  makes  a  hissing  noise  like  red-hot  iron  plunged  in  water,  emitting 
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at  tlie  same  time  a  pnngent  odour  like  that  of  hydrochloric  ether^  and 
forming  a  large  quantity  of  eulphovinic  acid.  (Regnault.) 

88.  The  ooloarless,  viscid  solution  of  Chloride  of  Aluminum  m 
absolute  alcohol,  the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  great  erolntion 
of  heaty  first  yields  by  distillation,  alcohol  containing  in  solution  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  aluminum^  and  haying  a  repulsive  alliaceous 
odour;  oecomes  somewhat  coloured  at  170°;  gives  off  hydrochloric  ether 
between  170°  and  200**,  and  afterwards  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid;  the  residue  contains  a  large  quantity  of  alumina.  (Kuhlmanu,  Ann. 
Pharm.  33,  204.)  —  Chloride  of  Silicium  forms  various  silicic  ethers. 
(q.  V.) 

84.  Chlorochromic  acid,  CrClO',  in  contact  with  absolute  alcohol  pro- 
duces heat  sufficient  almost  to  set  the  alcohol  on  fire;  the  mixture  gives 
oflT  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  and  forms  a  green  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  chromium.  (Wohler,  Pogg,  13,  298.)  —  Thomson  {Pogg,  31,  607)' 
also  noticed  the  inflammation.  —  According  to  Walter  {Ann.  Ckim,  Phys. 
QQy  389,  the  action  is  sometimes  strong  enough  to  scatter  the  alcohol  about 
with  violent  explosion. 

35.  The  red  solution  of  Terchloride  of  Vanadium  in  absolute  alcohol 
changes  first  to  green,  then  to  blue,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  ether. 
(Berselius.) 

A  mixture  of  Chloride  of  Arsenic  and  absolute  alcohol  does  not  yield 
any  ethereal  liquid  by  distillation,  but  between  115°  and  130°  it  gives  off 
unaltered  alcohol;  the  boiling  then  ceases,  but  begins  again  at  180% 
at  which  temperature,  pure  chloride  of  arsenio  passes  over.  (Kuhlmanuy 
A7m.  Phai-m.  83,  204.) 

36.  Absolute  alcohol  mixes  with  Pentacldoride  of  Antimony,  assuming 
a  green  colour  and  producing  great  heat.  If  the  mixture  contains  excess 
of  alcohol,  it  yields  by  distillation  between  140°  and  170%  hydrochloric 
ether  apparently  mixed  with  common  ether;  above  1 70^,  a  large  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  la  evolve<l,  and  the  residue  consists  chiefly  of  powder 
of  algaroth.  —  If  the  mixture  contains  excess  of  pentachloride  of  antimony, 
the  formation  of  hydrochloric  ether  begins  at  85®.  —  If  the  mixture  be 
set  aside  for  some  hours,  a  brown  oil  separates  from  it  on  the  addition  of 
water.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Pharm,  33,  106  and  203.)  —  Hydrochloric 
ether  is  likewise  obtained  on  distilling  alcohol  with  Terchloride  of  Anti- 
mony, {q.  V.) 

37.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  deposits  calomel 
very  slowly.  (VI.  58.) 

38.  ProtockUyride  of  Platinum  scarcely  acts  on  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*813  to  0'893  when  only  moderately  heated;  but  on  boiling,  the  grey- 
green  powder  turns  black,  and  the  almost  colourless  liquid  acquires  a 
strongly  acid  reaction  and  the  odonr  of  hydrochloric  ether.  (Zeise,  Pogg. 
9,  632;  21,  498.)  [The  black  powder  thus  produced  (described,  VI, 
c,  0)  and  distinguished  by  the  combustion  and  hissing  noise  which  it 
exhibits  when  heated,  appears  to  be  C^H^PtH)';  it  will  be  more  fully 
described  further  on,  under  the  title  of  Detoinajting  PlatinumrDeporit, 
Aocording  to  this  formula,  the  equation  for  its  formation  most  be: 

C*H«d»  +  2PtCl  -»  C*H^F«)8  +  2HClj 
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the  bydrochlorio  acid  thas  produced  converts  another  portion  of  the 
alcohol  into  hydrochloric  acid.J 

If  the  protochloride  of  platinum  contains  an j  bichloride,  it  immediately 
evolves  with  alcohol  the  odour  of  hydrochloric  ether,  and  changes  in  three 
or  four  days,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  the  black  powder;  the 
supernatant  brovm  liquid  deposits  more  of  this  powder  when  distilled, 

39.  The  solution  of  1  pt.  Bichloride  of  Platinum  in  10  pts.  alcohol, 
of  sp.  gr.  0*823,  distilled  to  ^,  yields  alcohol,  aldehyde,  hydrochloric 
ether  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residual  dark  brown  liquid  still  has  a 
faint  ethereal  odour,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  hyorochloric  acid, 
deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  olack  powder  (detonating 
platinum-deposit),  and  contains  m  solution  inflammable  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, which  no  longer  forms  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniao.  (ZeisCj 
J'ogg.  21,  498;  40,  240.) 

Equation,  according  to  Zeise  (inflammable  chloride  of  platinum  being 
supposed  =  C*H*Pt»Cl»): 

2C*H«0»  +  2PtCl»  «  C<H«IVCP  +  C*WO^  +  2HO  +  2Ha. 

Part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  thus  produced  forms  hydrochloric  ether  with 
the  rest  of  the  alcohol.  —  According  to  Liebig,  who  considers  inflammable 
chloride  of  platinum  as  OH'Pt'Cl',  the  equation  is: 

3C<H«0«  +  4PtCl2  «  2C^H»Pt«Cl*  +  OH<0«  +  4H0  +  4HCL 

The  formation  of  the  detonating  platinum  deposit  is  not  an  essential 
feature  of  this  reaction,  the  quantity  of  the  detonating  compound  fonned 
being  in  ^t  less,  in  proportion  as  the  bichloride  of  platinum  is  more  free 
from  protochloride,  which  latter  compound,  according  to  the  preceding, 
forms  with  alcohol  the  detonating  platinum  deposit.  If  the  aqueous 
solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  be  ultimately  evaporated  in  vacuo  over 
hydrate  of  potash,  and  then  dissolved  in  the  quantity  of  alcohol  just 
suflicient  to  convert  it  into  iuflamniable  chloride  of  platinum,  the  quantity 
of  bichloride  converted  intd^e  black  deposit  does  not  exceesl  yj-^  of  the 
whole.  If  an  excess  of  alcohol  be  used,  and  the  distillation  be  continued 
till  the  residue  becomes  highly  concentrated,  a  larger  quantity  is  formed, 
because  the  inflammable  chloride  of  platinum  produced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  action  is  decomposed  by  the  alcohol.  Moreover,  if  the  aqueous 
platinum  solution  be  concentrated  by  heat  till  it  no  longer  gives  off  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  protochloride  of  platinum  'is  formed, 
and  dissolves  in  the  alcohol  through  the  medium  of  the  remaining  bichlo- 
ride; in  that  case,  from  |  to  \  of  the  evaporated  residue  is  converted  into 
the  black  deposit.  The  formation  of  this  compound  is  due,  therefore, 
partly  to  the  excess  of  alcohol,  partly  to  the  protochloride  of  platinum 
(Zeise.)  —  Generally  speaking,  10  pts.  of  alcohol  are  sufficient  to  convert 
1  pt.  of  bichloride  of  platinum  into  the  inflammable  chloride;  but  some- 
times the  same  quantity  of  bichloride  must  be  boiled  with  3  or  4  times 
the  quantity  of  alcohol,  to  ensure  that  the  residual  liquid  shall  be  free 
from  bichloride,  and  consequently  shall  no  longer  yield  a  precipitate  with 
sal-ammoniac;  in  this  case,  the  reaction  is  sometimes  accelerated  by 
addition  of  water.  (Zeise.)  —  [This  transformation  appears  to  take  place 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures;  for  the  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  sometimes  prepared  as  a  test  fur  potash  and  ammonia-salts, 
gradually  loses  the  power  of  precipitating  them.] 

The  brown  liquid  separated  from  the  black  platinum-deposit,  if  carc^ 
fully  evaporated  to  dryness  and  treated  with  cold  water,  gives  up  the 
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inflammable  chloride  to  the  water,  and  leaves  more  or  less  of  a  brown 
mucous  mass,  having  a  peculiar  odour.  This  substance,  even  when 
thoroughly  washed,  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  platinum ;  gives  off 
hydrochloric  acid  and  leaves  platinum  when  heated;  and  dissolves  in  aqua- 
regia,  leaving  a  brownish  resinous  substance  which,  when  heated,  swells 
up  strongly,  takes  fire  and  bums  away  quickly  with  a  glimmering  light, 
leaving  spongy  platinum.  The  quantity  of  this  brown  mucous  mass  is 
less,  the  more  dilute  the  alcohol  and  the  less  the  distillation  is  carried 
out ;  it  is  probably  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  inflammable  chloride 
of  platinum.  (Zeise.) 

40.  Alcohol  heated  with  Sesquichloride  of  Iran  is  chiefly  converted 
into  chloride  of  ethyl,  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  and  ferric  oxide,  a  small 
portion,  however,  being  resolved  into  ether  and  water.  (Kuhlmann.) 

Equation  for  the  formation  of  the  chloride  of  ethyl : 

2C<H«0«  +  Fe«Cl«  *  20*H»C1  +  HCl  +  HO  +  Fe»0»; 

or,  according  to  Kuhlmann ; 

3C<H«03  +  2Fc»C18  «  3C^H«C1  +  SHQ  +  2Fe«0»; 

For  the  formation  of  ether,  which  takes  place  only  when  at  least  2  At. 
alcohol  are  brought  in  contact  with  1  At.  sesquichloride  of  iron  : 

C<H«0«  +  a;Fc?Cl»  =  Cm«0  +  H0,*Fe2CP ; 

or,  according  to  Kuhlmann,  who  supposes  that,  in  this  case,  ether  and 
chloride  of  ethyl  are  formed  by  one  and  the  same  process; 

4C<H«0»  +  2Fe^CP  =  3C<H»C1  +  C^H^G  +  HO  +  3HC1  +  2Fc»0». 

A  mixture  of  100  pts.  (1  At.)  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  28 '91  pts. 
(1  At.)  absolute  alcohol  begins  to  froth  up  at  90^ ;  from  that  tempera- 
ture to  150°,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  ethyl  with  but  little 
hydrochloric  acid;  from  150^  to  170%  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
ethyl  and  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  above  180%  nothing 
but  hydrochloric  acid  in  large  quantity.  In  this  case,  1 00  measures  of 
alcohol  yield  73  measures  of  hydrochloric  ether.  (Kuhlmann.) 

100  pts.  (1  At.)  Fe^CP  with  57*32  pts.  (2  At.)  alcohol  begin  to 
froth  up  slightly  at  120°,  and  at  130^  yield  chloride  of  ethyl  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ether;  between  140^  and  150%  the  same  products 
together  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  ;  at  155%  at  which  temperature  the 
mass  thickens,  aud  at  IGO""  when  it  becomes  dry,  the  chief  product  is 
hydrochloric  acid;  and  at  170%  nothing  but  hydrochloric  acid  and  water 
are  evolved.  The  residue  consists  of  sesquioxide  and  sesquichloride  of 
iron.  100  vol.  alcohol  thus  treated  yield  97  vol.  chloride  of  ethyl  mixed 
with  common  ether. 

100  pts.  (1  At.)  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  1 1563  pts.  (4  At.)  alcohol 
begin  to  froth  up  at  75°;  yield  pure  alcohol  from  that  temperature  to 
145°;  between  145°  and  160%  chloride  of  ethyl  mixed  with  ether;  at 
165%  hydrochloric  acid,  the  residue  thickening  at  the  same  time ;  at  170% 
hydrochloric  acid  with  small  quantities  of  water  and  chloride  of  ethyl; 
at  180%  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron.  The  alcohol  which  passes  over  undecomposed  amounts  to  58*54 
pts.,  therefore  to  half  the  quantity  used,  and  100  vol.  of  alcohol  decom- 
posed yield  85  vol.  chloride  of  ethyl  containing  ether.  (Kuhlmann.) 

When  alcohol  is  distilled  with  hydrated  sesquichloride  of  iron^  the 
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excess  of  alcohol  passes  orer  first,  then  at  140^,  chloride  of  ethyl  mixed 
with  ether  (the  quantity  of  ether  being  greater  than  when  water  is 
absent) ;  then  follows  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  oil  of  wine,  and  lastly,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  water.  —  Wlien 
dry  sesqnichloride  of  iron  is  distilled  with  absolute  alcohol  under  a 
pressure  reduced  to  4  centimetres  of  mercury,  alcohol  passes  oyer  first, 
then  hydrochloric  acid  and  water ;  but  no  chloride  of  ethyl  is  obtained, 
even  when  the  receiver  is  cooled  down  to  — 10^.  (Kunlmann.  Ann. 
Pharm.  3d,  106  and  200.) 

A  solution  of  1  pt.  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  4  pts.  alcohol  changes 
colour  in  sunshine  more  quickly  than  the  ethereal  solution;  it  does  not 
become  colourless,  but  assumes  a  li^ht  blue  tint,  and  deposits  nothing  but 
a  trace  of  black  powder.  If  then  distilled,  it  jrields  a  liquid  which  smells 
of  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  and  contains  free  hydrocnioric  acid  ;  the 
residue  consists  of  protochloride  of  iron  without  any  admixture  of  resin. 
(Kerner,  Ann,  Pharm,  29,  68.)  —  The  solution  decolorized  by  light, 
becomes  brown  again  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Grotthuss.) 

41.  Dry  Protochloride  of  Iron  decomposes  absolute  alchohol  into  ether 
and  water,  even  at  a  moderate  heat.  The  solution  placed  in  a  well  closed 
vessel  and  set  aside  for  some  months  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  deposits 
hyd rated  protochloride  of  iron  in  the  form  of  a  white  radiated  mass,  and 
the  supernatant  alcohol  holds  in  solution  a  considerable  quantity  of  ether. 
(Dobereiner,  Gilb.  6S,  88.)  [This  is  the  only  case  of  etherification  at  so 
low  a  temperature.] 

42.  Bichloride  of  Tin  acts  upon  alcohol  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  sesquichloride  of  iron,  producing  chloride  of  ethyl,  common  ether, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  binoxide  of  tin.  When  the  bichloride  of  tin  is  in 
excess,  it  forms  with  the  resulting  ether  and  chloride  of  ethyl,  a  thick, 
heavy,  oily,  crystallizable  compound,  which  distils  over ;  water  added  to 
the  distillate  causes  the  chloride  of  ethyl  and  the  ether  to  separate  out. 
(Kuhlmann.) 

Formation  of  chloride  of  ethyl : 

2C*H80«  +  SnCP  =-  2C<H»Cl  +  2H0  +  SnO»{ 
of  ether : 

2C*H«0«  +  SnCP  -  2C*H«0  +  SnCP,2HO  ? 

Kuhlmann  supposes  that  a  peculiar  compound  of  bichloride  of  tin  with 
the  binoxide  remains  behind;  accordingly,  he  writes  the  first  equation  in 
the  following  manner : 

2C*H«02  +  2SaCP  =  2C<H»a  +  2H0  +  SnCP,Sn02. 

Instead  of  the  second  equation,  Kuhlmann  gives  two,  which  exprees 
the  formation  of  chloride  of  ethyl  and  common  ether  at  the  same  time, 
viz. : 

5OH«0»  +  2SnCl»  =  2C<H»C1  +  C<H»0  +  3H0  +  SnCl«,SnO«; 

and  : 

8C<H«0»  +  2Sna«  -  C*H*C1  +  2C*H*0  +  3HC1  +  2SnO». 

Gerhard t  (Eev.  scient,,  19,  804)  supposes  that  only  hydrochloric  ether  is 
at  first  produced : 

2Cm«02  +  SnCP  =.  2C^H*0  +  SnO^  +  2HC1, 

and  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  thus  formed  converts  another  portion  of 
the  alcohol  into  hydrochloric  ether. 
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100  pta.  (2  At.)  of  bicbloride  of  tia  and  17*^3  pis.  (1  At.)  of  absobte 
alcobol  distilled  together,  yield  bichloride  of  tin  without  effervescence 
between  100^  and  120'' :  at  140'',  the  mixture  boils  and  yields  bichloride 
of  tin  together  with  hydrochloric  acid;  at  150^  bichloride  of  tin,  the  total 
quantity  of  that  compound  distilled  over  at  this  and  the  lower  tempera^ 
tures  together,  amounting  to  -J^  of  the  whole;  at  160^  a  viscid  compound 
of  bicbloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of  6thyl;  at  170%  the  same  compound, 
but  in  two  layers,  the  upper  containing  more  chloride  of  ethyl  than  the 
lower:  between  180^  and  200^,  a  small  quantity  of  viscid  liquid  is 
obtained,  together  with  an  oil  which  sinks  to  the  bottom.  When  water 
is  added  to  the  distillates  consisting  of  bichloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of 
ethyl,  heat  is  developed  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  chloride  of  ethyl  with 
violent  ebullition.  With  the  above  proportion,  no  ether  is  formed. 
(Kuhlmann.) 

100  pts.  (10  At.)  of  bichloride  of  tin  and  32*64  pts.  (9  At.)  absolute 
alcohol  yield  between  140°  and  150°  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ethyl 
nnmixed  with  ether ;  the  residue  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  silky  heaps, 
and  does  not  yield  any  stratum  of  ether  on  the  addition  of  water.  The 
mixture  when  distilled  after  this  addition  of  water,  boils  at  80^,  yields  at 
170%  nothing  but  water  and  alcohol,  and  above  170%  becomes  thick, 
yielding  a  large  quantity  of  binoxide  of  tin.  Hence  the  water  appears  to 
have  reproduced  the  alcohol.  (Kuhlmann.) 

100  pts.  (1  At.)  bichloride  of  tin  and  35'87  pts.  (1  At.)  alcohol  give 
off  at  127°  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ethyl  and  hydrochloric  acid ; 
at  135^,  a  larger  quantity,  with  slight  intumescence;  at  150%  a  large 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  with  a  little  ether  and  very  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  liquid  boiling  regnlarly;  at  155%  chloride  of  ethyl  and 
ether,  generally  united  with  chloride  of  tin  in  the  form  of  a  colourless, 
heavy,  viscid  oil,  which  crystallizes  in  stellate  groups  on  cooling,  mixes 
.with  ether,  and  contains  hydrochloric  acid  :  between  160^  and  200%  an 
additional  quantity  of  this  viscid  oil  passes  over,  becoming  yellowish  at 
the  last.  The  residue,  amounting  to  28  pts,  still  contains  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  oily  compound,  besides  protochloride  of  tin.  If  to  the  oily 
compound  which  has  passed  over,  there  be  gradually  added  an  equal 
measure  of  potash-ley,  chloride  of  ethyl  evaporates  and  a  layer  of  common 
ether  ripes  to  the  surface.  In  this  distillation,  100  vol.  alcohol  yield 
46  vol.  chloride  of  ethyl  mixed  with  ether.     (Kiihlmann.) 

100  pts.  (3  At.)  bichloride  of  tin  and  44*5  pts.  (about  4  At.)  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  yield,  at  120%  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid;  between 
145°  and  160%  chloride  of  ethyl  and  hydrochloric  acid;  at  180%  chloride 
of  ethyl  and  ether,  combined  with  bichloride  of  tin.  100  vol.  alcohol 
thus  decomposed  yield  41  voL  chloride  of  ethyl  containing  ether. 
(Kuhlmann.) 

100  vol.  (2  At.)  bichloride  of  tin,  and  46*25  pts.  absolute  alcohol, 
begin  to  boil  at  130";  yield  between  140°  and  165°  chloride  of  ethyl  and 
ether,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol ;  then,  at  1 70°,  the  same 
products,  united  with  bichloride  of  tin  into  a  syrup;  and,  between  175° 
and  200%  the  same  sjrrup,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  In 
this  case,  100  vol.  alcohol  yield  57  voL  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  ethyl 
in  ether,  which  is  the  maximum  product.     (Kuhlmann.) 

100  pts.  (1  At.)  bichloride  of  tin  and  71 '74  pts.  (2  At.)  absolute 
alcohol  yield  absolute  alcohol  between  120°  and  140°;  at  150%  alcohol 
with  traces  of  chloride  of  ethyl  and  ether;  at  160%  when  the  residue 
contains  about  8  At.  alcohol  and  2  At.  bichloride  of  tin;  chloride  of  ethyl 
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and  ether  pass  over;  at  170^  chiefly  the  fonner;  at  18(y,  hjdroohioric 
acid;  at  185°,  the  oily  mixture  of  chloride  of  ethyl  and  bichloride  of  tin, 
separable  by  water.  The  residue  contains  a  large  quantity  of  binoxide 
of  tin.  100  vol.  of  alcohol  thus  decomposed  yield  48  yoL  chloride  of 
ethyl.     (Kuhlmann.) 

If  hydrated  alcohol  be  used,  alcohol  passes  over  first ;  then,  at  150' 
chloride  of  ethyl  and  ether,  together  with  water.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann. 
Fharm.  33,  106  and  192.) 

When  equal  measures  of  bichloride  of  tin  and  absolute  alcohol  are 
distilled  together,  in  an  apparatus  exhausted  down  to  a  pressure  of 
4  cub.  cent,  of  mercury,  and  having  a  receiver  surrounded  with  a  frigo- 
rific  mixture,  a  snudl  quantity  of  the  compound  of  bichloride  of  tin  with 
alcohol  sublimes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort;  then  from  60^,  at  which  tem- 
perature the  mass  melts,  to  100°,  bichloride  of  tin  with  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  distils  over  in  the  form  of  a  rose-coloured 
liquid.  If  the  fuminff  residue  be  now  mixed  with  half  as  much  alcohol  as 
was  at  first  used,  and  the  air  again  pumped  out,  nearly  all  the  recently 
added  alcohol  passes  over  with  ebullition  at  85°;  then  at  95°,  also  a  small 
quantity  of  the  compound  of  alcohol  with  bichloride  of  tin;  then,  at  125**, 
bichloride  of  tin  together  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  distillate  yields 
no  oil  when  mixed  with  water,  and  contains  at  the  utmost  mere  traces  of 
hydrochloric  ether.  The  residue  in  the  retort,  after  the  heat  has  been 
raised  to  160^,  is  white  and  light,  and,  when  further  heated,  swells  up, 
chars,  gives  ofl*  empyreumatic  oil,  and  is  partly  converted  into  protochlo- 
ride  of  tin.  Hence  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  removed,  only  a 
trace  of  hydrochloric  ether  is  formed,  and  no  oil  (as  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
pp.  231,  232.)  The  oil  is  probably  retained  by  the  residue.  (Kuhlmann, 
Ann.  Fharm.  33,  221.) 

According  to  former  experiments  by  Duflos,  absolute  alcohol  be- 
comes strongly  heated  with  bichloride  of  tin,  and  emits  an  odour  of 
ether;  but,  when  further  heated,  gives  off  hydrochloric  ether. 

43.  Protockloinde  of  Tin  distilled  with  alcohol  produces  ether  but 
no  chloride  of  ethyl;  the  mass  is  very  apt  to  froth  over.  (R.  F.  Mar- 
chand,  J,  pr.  Chem,  13,  499.) 

44.  Alcohol  heated  with  Chloride  of  Zinc  produces  ether  and  oil  of  wine, 
and,  under  certain  circumstanees,  also  defiant  gas  and  chloride  of  ethyl. 

Alcohol  of  36°  Bm.  saturated  with  chloride  of  zinc  not  quite  anhy droits, 
and  distilled,  gave  in  three  experiments  the  following  results  : 

Exp,  1.  At  71^,  alcohol;  at  90°,  the  mixture  boils  and  yields  alcohol 
of  92  per  cent;  between  93''  and  140'',. alcohol  of  93  p.c;  at  108°,  alcohol 
of  92  p.c;  at  120°,  alcohol  of  91  p.c;  at  130^  alcohol  of  90  p.  c;  from 
150°  to  162°,  alcohol  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether;  at  182%  alcohol, 
ether,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water;  at  200°,  wine-oil  and  water;  at 
220°,  the  mixture  swells  up  strongly;  at  250°,  nothing  but  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  ^iven  off.  Olefiant  gas  is  also  given  off  in  this  dis- 
tillation;  but  this  perhaps  proceeds  only  from  overheating,  whereby  the 
wine-oil  which  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  retort  is  decomposed. 

Exp.  2.  From  50°  to  120°,  alcohol;  from  130*  to  135%  alcohol  with 
ether;  from  144°  to  150°,  alcohol  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether;  at  152°, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  with  large  quantities  of  ether  and  water; 
at  160°,  the  same,  together  with  small  oily  drops,  the  ether  amounting  to 
half  of  this  distillate;  at  170°,  3  pts.  ether  to  1  pt.  water,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  wine-oil;  at  178°,  equal  parts  of  ether  and  water. 
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together  with  a  large  quantity  of  wine-oil;  at  185^,  1  pt.  ether  to  2  pt9. 
water^  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  wine-oil;  at  190°,  water  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  oil;  from  200°  to  220°,  water  with  a  pale  yellow  oily 
stratum;  at  222^,  the  residue  froths  and  passes  over. 

Exp,  3,  in  which  the  heat  was  raised  with  great  care  and  so  slowly 
that  the  experiment  libsted  30  hours  :  At  120°,  perfect  ehuUition;  at 
130°,  alcohol  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether  and  a  trace  of  hydrochloric 
acid;  at  135^,  alcohol  with  more  ether  and  more  hydrochloric  acid;  from 
140^  to  150^,  alcohol  with  still  larger  quantities  of  ether  and  hydrochloric 
acid;  at  155°,  ether  and  water  in  equal  layers,  together  with  oily  drops; 
from  165°  to  175°,  a  layer  of  ether  containing  oil  and  a  layer  of  water;  at 
186^,  a  layer  of  ether,  and  a  layer  of  water  3  times  as  deep;  from  190°  to 
200°9  a  yellowish  oily  liquid  floating  on  a  layer  of  water.  In  this  experi- 
ment scarcely  any  ofefiant  gas  was  evolved. 

It  appears,  then,  that  from  130°  upwards,  ether  is  produced  perfectly 
free  from  chloride  of  ethyl;  as  the  heat  becomes  stronger,  the  ether 
diminishes  and  the  water  increases,  and  ultimately  when  wine-oil  begins 
to  appear,  the  formation  of  ether  ceases.  Between  155°  and  220°,  ether 
passes  over  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  first  portions  of 
wine-oil  have  an  unpleasant  odour,  the  latter  portions  a  transient  aromatic 
odour.  During  the  whole  distillation  hydrochloric  acid  passes  over,  con* 
tinually  increasing  in  quantity,  and  the  residue  consists  of  hydrated 
chloride  of  zinc  mixed  with  oxide.  (Masson,  Ann.  Chim.  JPhys.  69,  240; 
also  J.  pr,  Cftem.  17,  353;  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm,  31,  63.) 

R.  Marchand  («/.  pr.  Ghem,  13,  499)  also,  by  distilling  alcohol  with 
chloride  of  zinc,  obtained  merely  ether,  no  chloride  of  ethyl. 

Anhydrous  Chloride  of  Zinc  distilled  with  anhydrous  Alcohol  yields, 
on  the  contrary,  a  distillate  consisting  almost  wholly  of  chloride  of  ethyl 
with  very  little  ether;  in  presence  of  water,  indeed,  ether  is  generally  the 
chief  product,  but  it  is  always  accompanied  by  chloride  of  ethyl.  (Kuhl** 
mann,  Ann.  Fharm,  33,  204.) 

45.  ffydrobromic  and  Hydriodic  Acid  convert  alcehol  into  bromide 
and  iodide  of  ethyl  {q.  i;.).  —  Hydriodate  of  Phosphuretted  Hydrogen  also 
forms  iodide  of  ethyl  with  alcohol,  giving  off  at  the  same  time  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen.  (Serullas.) 

The  anhydrous  Fixed  Alkalis  decompose  alcohol -vapour  at  a  heat  near 
to  redness,  forming  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  a  mixture  of  defiant  gas^ 
marsh-gas,  and  hydrogen. 

Such  is  the  case  with  baryta  when  alcohol- vapour  is  passed  over  it. 
The  defiant  gas  amounts  to  about  -^  of  the  whole  bulk,  and  may  be 
absorbed  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  condensed  by  chlcMrine  in  the  form 
of  Dutch  liquid;  from  the  residue  the  marsh-gas  may  be  separated  by 
chlorine  under  the  influence  of  light,  in  the  form  of  bichloride  of  carbon 
CCl^  The  first  portions  of  alcohol  probably  form  defiant  gas  and  hydrate 
of  baryta;  this  substance  converts  the  following  portions  of  alcohol-vapour 
into  hydrogen  gas  and  acetate  of  baryta  (yid.  inf);  and  this  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  thcr  excess  of  baryta,  yielding  marsh  gas  and  carbonate  of  baryta 
(vid.  Acetic  Acid).  (Dumas  and  Stas,  Compt.  rend.  20,  260;  also  J.  pr. 
Chem,  20,  314.  —  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  73,  158;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  35, 
266;  also  J.  pr,  Chem,  21,  378.)  —  According  to  Pelouze  and  Millon, 
{Ann.  Pharm,  33,  183;  further,  Compt,  rend,  10,  255;  also  J,  pr,  Chem, 
1 9,  306),  baryta  at  a  beat  near  redness  completely  decomposes  alcohol- 
vapour  into  carbonate  of  baryta  and  a  gas  which  has  the  same  specific 
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gravity  as  marsb-gas,  oonsames  iho  iame  qnantiij  of  oxygon,  and  pro* 
dacea  the  aame  qaanlitv  of  oarboaic  acid,  but  exbibita  a  diffor^nt  veacfcion 
witb  bromine,  {comp,  Vll.  356.) 

Alcohol  vapour  paated  over  lime  at  220%  andergoeo  no  Ghange. 
(Sonbeiran.) 

Alcohol  heated  witb  Hydrate  qf  FoUuk  is  reaolved  into  hydrogen  gas 
and  acetate  of  potash: 

C*HH)«  +  KOpHO  -  C<H»KO*  +  4H. 

To  produce  this  decomposition,  1  pt.  of  hydrate  of  potash,  which  baa 
been  heated  to  redness,  is  mixed  while  still  hot  with  an  equal  weight  of 
powdered  lime;  the  powder  moistened  with  alcohol,  whereby  great  heat  is 
produced;  the  excess  of  alcohol  driven  off  at  100°;  and  the  mixture  then 
gently  heated  without  access  of  air.  The  mass  gives  off  hydrogen  gas 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  marsh-gas,  without  fusion  or  blackening, 
and  leaves  acetate  of  potash.  If  too  strong  a  heat  were  applied,  the 
acetate  of  potash  would  also  be  resolved  into  marsh-gas  and  oarboniute  of 
potash.  (Dumas  ^  Stas,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhyt.  73,  116  and  158;  also  Ann* 
Fharm.  35^  132;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  21,  i)67.) 

The  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming 
aldehyde-resin,  which  colours  it  dark  brown-red,  together  with  acetate 
and  formiate  of  potash;  also  carbonate  of  potash  produced  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 

The  resin  which  produces  the  brown  colour  was  first  observed  by 
BerthoUet  (CreU.  Ann,  1786,  2,  21 4),  and  recognized  as  aldehyde-resin 
by  Liebig.  Chevreul  (JUeherchf  mr  la  Gorpt  gixUj  322)  found  acetate  of 
potash  in  Fotasie  d  V<UeooL  Hess  {Fenuiocy BulL^eei,  1,  15,  352)  found 
no  acetic  acid  in  alcoholic  potash  which  had  become  brown  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  Arthur  Gonnell  {N.  Ed,  Fhil,  J,  14,  231;  also  Schw,  68, 
15;  abstr.  Fogg.  31,  173)  pointed  out  the  formation  of  acetic  and  formic 
acid,  and  showed  that  the  browning  of  the  solution  and  the  formation  of 
the  two  acids  takes  place  with  greater  rapidity,  in  proportion  as  the 
temperature  is  higher  and  tbe  access  of  air  more  free;  when  air  is  blown 
into  the  hot  solution,  a  dark  red  colour  is  formed  in  an  hour. 

The  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol,  as  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
Fotasse  d  Valcool  (III,  13),  if  distilled  to  a  degree  of  coucentration  which 
would  cause  it  to  solidify  on  cooling,  and  then  further  heated,  froths  up 
violently  and  throws  up  a  black  carbonaceous  mass;  the  potash  is  then 
found  to  contain  carbonate  and  acetate  of  potash.  This  reaction  does  not 
take  place  if  an  equal  quantity  of  water  be  added  before  this  point  is 
attained,  and  the  mixture  then  boiled  down.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  23, 
33.)  The  formation  of  acetic  and  carbonic  acid  may  perhaps  be 
explained  as  above;  the  black  mass  proceeds  from  the  carbonization  of 
aldehyde,  which,  as  Liebig  afterwards  found,  is  the  eause  of  the  brown 
colour  acquired  by  alcoholic  potash]. 

It  still  remains  to  account  for  the  peculiar  taste  and  smell  which 
alcohol  acquires  by  distillation  over  fixed  alkalis. 

47.  Fotasdum  (or  Sodium)  immersed  in  absolute  alcohol  eliminates 
hydrogen  gas  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  forms  a  colourless,  crys-^ 
tallizable  compound,  which  may  be  regarded  as  alcohol  in  which  1  At. 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  At.  metal,  i=  OH'KO',  or,  according  to  the 
radical-theory,  as  a  compound  of  ethor  and  potash  =  KO,C^H^O: 
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In  contact  with  water,  this  compound  is  converted  into  Uleohol  and 
aqueous  potash: 

C*H«K02  +  HO  «  C<HK)a  +  KO. 

Potassium  and  sodium  oxidize  slowly  in  eold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*800, 
giving  off  hydrogen  gas,  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  water  which  b 
still  present.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Tfa^nard.)  Antimonide  of  potassium  libe- 
rates nydrogen  gas  from  aqueous  alcohol  till  the  latter  is  converted  into 
absolute  alchol.  The  evolution  of  gas  then  proceeds  but  slowly,  and  on 
distilling  the  liquid,  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  obtained.  (Semllas.) 

When  pieces  of  potassium  are  dropped  into  a  tubulated  retort  con- 
taining absolute  alcohol,  each  piece  being  introduced  as  soon  as  the 
preceding  one  has  disappeared,  and  the  tubulus  immediately  closed^  and 
if  when  the  action  slackens,  the  liquid  be  heated »- but  not  to  100% 
because  the  mass  would  then  turn  brown  —  a  compound  is  formed,  which, 
if  the  alcohol  has  been  sufficiently  saturated  with  potassium,  solidifies  in 
the  crystalline  form,  even  at  a  moderate  heat.  If  the  crystalline  com- 
pound be  dissolved  in  twice  its  bulk  of  water;  carbonic  acid  passed  through 
the  solution,  whereby  bicarbonate  of  pettish  is  precipitated  ;  the  re- 
maining liquid  distilled ;  and  the  distillate  freed  from  water  by  means  of 
chloride  of  calcium:  there  remains  a  mixture  of  two  liquids,  which  having 
different  boiling  points,  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 
(Gu6rin  Varry,  J.  Sdenc.phys.  3,  273;  also  J.  pr.  Ghem,  5,  267.) 

Potassium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  absolute  alcohol  with  evolution  of 
pure  hydrogen  gas;  at  50%  the  decomposition  takes  place  quickly.  The 
liquid,  if  sufficiently  saturated,  deposits  transparent  and  colourless  crystals, 
which,  when  sodium  is  used,  take  the  form  of  large  laminae;  the  whole 
liquid  solidifies  in  a  erystalline  mass  on  cooling.  This  mass  consists  of 
ethylate  of  potash  or  soda.  It  may  be  completely  dried  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  remains  unaltered  even  at  80°.  But  when  distilled 
with  water,  it  yields  alcohol  again,  and  leaves  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
alkali.  Hence  no  ether  can  be  obtained  by  this  process.  (Liebig,  Ann, 
Fkarm.  23,  31. \ 

Absolute  alcohol  saturated  with  potassium  solidifies  in  a  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling,  and  at  60^. ...80^  still  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  free 
alcohol,  so  that  the  pure  compound  remains  behind.  This  compound  is 
loosely  coherent,  white,  odorous,  aud  highly  caustic.  It  fuses  when 
heated,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  gives  off  a  combustible  gas,  and* 
leaves  a  black  pyrophoric  mass  which  contains  a  tolerably  large  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  potash  besides  charcoal  and  caustic  potash.  When 
distilled  with  phosphorus,  it  yields  nothing  but  alcohol  and  phosphate  of 
potash.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  assumes  a  yellow  tint,  probably  due 
to  aldehyde-resin,  and  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  acetic  acid.  Hence 
also  a  yellow  colour  is  produced  if  the  air  be  not  completely  excluded 
during  the  saturation  of  alcohol  with  potassium.  (Lawig,  Fo^g.  42,  399.) 

IT  48.  When  a  solution  of  Frotockloride  of  Mercury  in  alcohol  of 
40°  is  precipitated  at  a  temperature  of  50°  by  a  large  excess  of  alcoholic 
potash,  an  amorphous  yellow  precipitate  is  forined,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  containing  mercury,  carbon^  hydrogen,  and  oxygen^  the 
hydrogen  being  in  smaller  proportion  than  in  aloohoL  This  precipitate, 
when  heated  above  200%  assumes  an  oraige  colour  and  then  explodes 
without  leaving  any  residue;  when  heated  in  the  moist  state,  it  decom* 
poses  less  violently,  yielding  mercury,  water,  and  acetic  acid.  If  prepared 
%t  a  lower  temperature  or  with  a  smaller  quantity  o{  potash>  it  *also 
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detonates  less  etrongly,  and  leaves  mercurie  oxide.  The  compound 
blackens  rapidly  in  direct  sanshine.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  volatile  substance  having  a  pungent  odour;  on  distilling,  and 
adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  distillate,  a  soluble  crystallixable  substance 
is  formed,  besides  chloride  of  silver.  The  original  compound  dissolves 
in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acid,  forming  crystallizable  substances. 
When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  it  expels  ammonia  and 
forms  a  crystal! izable  compound;  a  similar  compound  is  also  formed  on 
boiling  the  original  substance  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  — 
When  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is  slowly  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  compound  is  formed  different  from  that 
just  described.  (Sobrero  &  Selmi.) 

When  a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  from  which  all  nitrous 
products  have  been  expelled  by  boiling,  is  added,  at  a  temperatnre  below 
100^,  to  alcohol  of  36°,  in  the  proportion  required  for  forming  fulminating 
mercury,  no  action  takes  place  at  first;  but  on  raising  the  temperature  to 
100^,  a  white  crystalline  compound  b  instantly  formed,  without  evolution 
of  ^as.  This  compound  contains  mercuric  oxide,  nitric  acid,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen,  and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  volatile  body 
having  the  pungent  odour  already  mentioned.  (Sobrero  &  Selmi,  Ann, 
Pharm.  80, 108;  CompL  rend.  33,  67;  Jahre$her.  1851,  506)  —  Werther 
and  Bruckner  (J.  pr.  Chem.  253,  254)  did  not  succeed  in  preparing 
Sobrero  &  Selmi*s  yellow  detonating  compound.  Gerhardt  also  {Ann. 
Pharm,  80,  111;  Jakrether,  1K51,  507)  was  not  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  prepare  the  detonating  compound;  but  respectinff  the  compound  formed 
with  alcohol  and  nitrate  of  mercury,  he  makes  the  following  observations: 

An  acid  solution  of  Mercuraua  nitrate  has  no  action  upon  alcohol;  on 
heating  the  mixture  nothing  but  a  basic  mercurous  salt  separates  out 
On  mixing  alcohol  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  Mercuric  nitrate 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  there  is  formed  a  white  amorphous  precipitate 
of  basic  mercuric  salt.  If  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  be  present,  no  preci- 
pitate is  formed  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  on  heating  the  liquid,  the 
white  crystalline  compound  observed  by  Sobrero  &  Selmi  separates  out, 
even  before  the  boiling  point  is  attained.  This  compound,  when  exa- 
mined by  the  microscope,  appears  to  consist  of  six-pointed  stars  or 
hexagonal  tables;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  and  when  heated 
in  a  small  tube,  decomposes  with  explosion  but  without  detonation.  The 
salt,  after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  contains  HgO,NO*+C*Hg*0,NO*-f 
2H0,  and  its  formation  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation: 

2(3HgO,NO*)  +  C<H«0«  «  (HgO,N0*,  +  C*Hg*0,NO»  +  2H0)  +  4H0. 

The  liquid  in  which  it  is  formed  contains  also  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mercurous  nitrate,  probably  resulting  from  secondary  action.  —  Gerhardt 
is  of  opinion  that  Sobrero  &  Selmi's  detonating  compound  may  be  an 
alcohol  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  mercury.  (Gerhardt,  Ann, 
Pharm.  80,  111.) 

49.  Chloride  of  Cyanogen  dissolves  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but 
without  exerting  any  immediate'  action  upon  it;  but  after  some  days,  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  begins  to  separate  out  (in  some  cases  the  action  takes 
place  suddenly  and  with  great  violence).  The  decomposition  is- accele- 
rated by  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  by  sunshine  or 
a  temperature  of  80^  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  ammonium 
contains  chloride  of  ethyl,  urethane,  and  carbonate  of  ethyl,  dissolved 
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in  alcohol;  these  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  The  chloride  of 
ethyl  passes  over  first;  then  between  90''  and  130®,  alcohol  and  carbonic 
ether;  and  from  180®  to  180®  (after  removal  of  the  newly  separated 
chloride  of  aramoninm),  nrethane  which  solidifies  in  crystals.  The 
action  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  alcohol  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equations: 

CHHW  +  (?NCl  +  2H0  «  CH7NO*  +  HCl ; 

Urethane. 

2OH«02  +  C2NC1  +  2U0  «  2(C<H«0,C02)  +  NH^a. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  formed  in  the  reaction  converts  another  portion 
of  the  alcohol  into  chloride  of  ethyl,  (Wurtz,  Ann,  Fharm,  79,  77;  Fkarm, 
Centr.  1851,  750;  J.  pr.  Ckem.  54,  133;  InstU.  1851,  382;  Jahresber. 
1851,505.)  f 


Compounds  of  Alcohol. 

Alcohol,  like  water,  forms  both  definite  compounds,  in  which  it 
replaces,  as  it  were,  the  water  of  crystallization— -compounds  which 
were  first  noticed  by  Qraham  —  and  alcoholic  solutions. 


A.    Compounds  eontdlning  Alcohol  of  Crystallization :  Alcoholatbs. 

These  compounds  frequently  separate  out,  on  cooling,  from  hot  satu- 
rated solutions  of  metallic  chlorides  and  oxygen-salts  in  alcohol.  TGraham.) 
Those  bodies  which  crystallize  with  alcohol,  become  strongly  heated 
when  brought  in  contact  with  small  quantities  of  it. — ^The  existence  of  these 
compounds  has  been  called  in  question  by  Einbrodt.  {Ann.  Pharm.  65,  115;  J,  pr, 
Chem.  b\,  193.)  Chodnew,  on  the  contrary,  {Ann,  Pharm,  71 1  241,)  has  confirmed 
Graham's  results,  vid,  p.  268.) 


B.    Alcoholic  Solutions, 

Those  gases,  which  are  abundantly  absorbed  by  water,  likewise 
dissolve  in  considerable  quantity  in  alcohol;  and  those  which  are  sparingly 
absorbed  by  water,  are  also  taken  up  in  small  quantity  only  by  alcohol; 
but  alcohol  generally  takes  up  a  greater  quantity  of  a  gas,  bulk  for 
bulk,  than  water. 

Among  the  elementary  substances,  alcohol  dissolves  only  a  few,  such 
as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.  all  of  the  non-metallic  class. 

With  respect  to  inorganic  substances,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  law,  that 
all  compounds  soluble  in  alcohol  are  also  soluble  in  water,  but  that  there 
are  some  compounds  soluble  in  water  which  are  not  soluble  in  alcohol; 
moreover,  that  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  both  liquids,  dissolve 
more  abundantly  in  water  than  in  hydrated  alcohol,  and  in  the  latter 
more  than  in  absolute  alcohol.  Such  is  the  case  with  metallic  sulphides, 
iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides,  and  with  oxygen-salts.  There  are, 
howeveir,  certain  exceptions  :  thus,  corrosive  sublimate  dissolves  more 
abundantly  in  alcohol,  especially  in  absolute  alcohol,  than  in  water, 
and,  according  to  Kirwan,  nitrate  of  magnesia  dissolves  more  freely  in 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*817  than  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*900.  —  Compounds, 
VOL.  vm.  8 
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sparingly  soluble  in  water,  are,  for  the  most  pari,  qaite  insoluble  in 
alcohol^  so  likewise  are  efflorescent  compounds.  But  all  deliquescent 
compounds;  excepting  carbonate  of  potash,  phosphite  of  potash,  and  a 
few  others,  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Since  alcohol  does  not  dissolve  all  compounds  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  it  follows  that  many  substances  when  dissolred  in  alcohol  do  not 
exhibit  the  same  reactions  towards  other  substances  that  they  do  when 
dissolved  in  water.  Thus  many  acids  when  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol 
do  not  redden  litmus,  or  decompose  carbonate  of  lime,  &c. — probably 
because  the  lime-salt  which  would  be  formed  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  action  appears  to  be  prevented  by  some  other 

causes.  —  See  the  instanoefl  adduced  in  Vol.  h,  pp.  127,  128;  also  under  the  heads  of 
Acetic,  Oxa/tc,  Tartaric,  and  Citric  acidt. 

Many  substances  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  impart  to  it  the  property 
of  burning  with  a  peculiar  coloured  flame  :  e,  g.,  boracio  acid,  and  the 
salts  of  lithia,  baryta^  strontia,  lime,  copper,  &o. 

Individual  Compounds, 

Oxygen.  — 100  voL  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  absorb  at  18°,  16-25  vol. 
oxygen  gas.  (Saussnre,  CfHb,  47,  167.) 

Hydrogen.  ^--100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  absorb  at  18^  5*1  voL 
hydrogen  gas.  (Saussure.) 

With  Water  alcohol  mixes  in  all  proportions,  forming  ffydrated  or 
Aqtteous  alcohol,  which  is  distinguished  by  various  names  according  to  its 
strength,  viz.^  at  sp.  gr.  0*83  to  084,  6\ghly  Rectified  Spirit,  JSpiritus 
Vini  rectijicatissimus,  or  Alcohol  Vini;  at  about  sp.  gr.  0*900,  Rectified 
Spirit^  Spiritus  Vini  rectijicatus;  and  about  0*94,  Brandy,  Brannitoein. 
—  The  affinity  between  water  and  alcohol  exceeds  many  other  affinities; 
consequently,  many  salts  insoluble  in  alcohol  are  precipitated  by  alcohol 
from  their  aqueous  solutions,  and  many  compounds  insoluble  in  water  are 
thrown  down  by  water  from  their  alcoholic  solutions,  e.  g.,  resins,  oils, 
&c.-— Alcohol  absorbs  water  rapidly  from  the  air.  (Yelin.)  When 
water  is  placed  in  a  basin  by  the  side  of  another  basin  containing  alcohol, 
and  both  are  covered  over  with  a  bell -jar,  the  water  absorbs  the  vapour 
of  the  alcohol.  (Graham.)  The  mixture  of  alcohol  with  water  is  attended 
with  evolution  of  heat  and  condensation.  But  hydrated  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*  97,  when  mixed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  exhibits  an  increase 
instead  of  a  diminution  of  volume,  still  attended,  however,  with  rise  of 
temperature.  (Thillaye,  Gilh.  46,  194.)  Absolute  alcohol,  on  the  con- 
trary, exhibits  contraction  with  any  quantity  of  water  whatever.  This 
contraction  is  greatest  when  55  vol.  (1  At)  absolute  alcohol  are  mixed 
with  45  vol.  (6  At.)  water,  the  mixture  then  occupying  only  97  "23  vol. 
instead  of  100,  so  that  the  contraction  amounts  to  3*77  per  cent.  (Rud- 
^'g>  ^ogg.  13,  496;  comp.  Kapp,  Pogg.  53,  356,  who  has  attended 
more  particularly  to  the  influence  of  temperature.)  Alcohol  mixed  with 
ice  produces  cold.  (Tralles,  Gilh.  38,  365.)  When  1  pt.  of  snow  at  0^ 
is  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  alcohol  at  0%  the  following  degrees  of  cold  are 
produced,  according  to  the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  in  the  spirit : 
with  alcohol  of  99  p.  c,  21<';  70  p.  c,  20°;  60  p.  c,  18*;  50  p.  c, 
16'5*>;  40  p.  c,  15°;  80  p.  c,  12°;  and  20  p.  c,  8°.  When  equal  parts 
of  snow  and  idcohol  are  mixed,  the  cold  produced  amounts  to  1°  more. 
(B.  Maiohand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  253.) 
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Tabh  ikowmg  the  amouni  qf  Absolute  Aleokol  in  Hydrated  Ahokot,  by  Meiuner,  (See 
his  ArOometriein  ihrer  Anwendung  mfChemie  und  Technik.  Wien  1816.  Th.  2,  27.) 

Sp.  gr.  of  Hjdrated  Alcohol^  containing  in  100  pts. : 
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0-8649 

6 

0-9898 

40 

0-9396 

74    . 

0-8625 

7       ... 

0-9884 

41 

0-9376 

75    , 

0-8603 

o             ... 

■.... 

0-9869 

42 

0-9356 

76    . 

0-8581 

9 

0-9855 

43 

0-9335 

77    . 

0-8557 

10 

I.... 

0-9841 

44 

0-9314 

78    . 

0-8533 

11 

.... 

0-9828 

45 

0-9292 

79    . 

0-8508 

12 

.... 

0*9815 

46 

0-9270 

80    . 

0-8483 

lo            ...1 

.... 

0-9802 

47 

0-9249 

81     . 

0-8459 

14 

.... 

0*9789 

48 

0-9228 

82     . 

0*8434 

id              ...< 

.... 

0-9778 

49 

■•«••••• 

0-9206 

83     . 

0-8408 

16 

.... 

0-9766 

50 

0-9184 

84     . 

0*8382 

17 

.... 

0-9753 

51 

0-9160 

85     . 

0-8357 

lo              •••« 

.... 

0-9741 

52 

0-9135 

86    . 

0-8331 

A  2^                           •••4 

.... 

0-9728 

53 

0-9113 

87     . 

0-8305 

20 

.... 

0-9716 

54 

0-9090 

88     . 

0-8279 

21 

.... 

0-9704 

55 

0-9069 

89    . 

0-8254 

22 

..<« 

0-9691 

56 

0-9047 

90     . 

0*8228 

mA          .... 

.... 

0-9678 

57 

0-9025 

91     0-8199 

24        .... 

.... 

0-9665 

58 

•••.•■.< 

0-9001 

92     . 

0*8172 

25 

.... 

0-9652 

59 

0-8979 

93    . 

0-8145 

26 

...a 

0-9638 

00 

0-8956 

94     . 

0-8118 

27        .... 

.... 

0-9623 

61 

0*8932 

95    . 

0-8089 

28 

.... 

0-9609 

62 

0-8908 

96    . 

0-8061 

29 

.... 

0-9593 

63 

0-8886 

97    . 

0-8031 

30 

..». 

0-9578 

64 

0-8863 

98    . 

0-8001 

31 

.... 

0-9560 

65 

0-8840 

99    . 

0-7969 

uZ          .... 

.... 

0-9544 

66 

0-8816 

100    . 

0*7938 

33        .••« 

•  •.. 

0-9528 

67 

0*8799 

8  2 
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SimiUr  tablet  have  been  given  by  Blagden  and  Gilpin  (Pkii.  TWnw.  1794 ;  abo 
TAwmmm'9  Sg9t,  Chem.  tranal.  2,  258);  Lowita  {CreU.  Ann.  1796,  1,  202);  Ricbter 
(Stdekiometrie,  3,  280;  aad  his  Neuere  GegtniL  8,  77);  and  TraUes  {Gilb.  38,  386)  ; 
also  SchrUn  {Arch.  Pharm,  [2],  72,  257) ;  and  F.  Mayer  (Denkiehr.  der  math,  naturw, 
Cla990  der  Wiener  Akademie,  zz,  82  ;  abstr.  Wien,  AAad.  Ber.  1850,  M&n,  246). 

In  Gay-Lussac's  Alcoholometer  (1,  zl)  the  dq^rees  indicate  the  nnmber  of  measures 
of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  100  measures  of  hydrated  alcohol  at  lo*'.  —  Komer's 
Alcoholometer  according  to  per-nentages  by  yolume  {Kaein,  Arch,  22,  251 ;  Bichter's 
Areometer  improved  by  Komer  {N.  TV.  23,  11).  —  Strecker's  Alcoholometer  (Reperi, 
45, 196);  Spendrup's  Alcoholometer,  which  is  divided  into  16  degrees  (at  11 '25**)  between 
water  and  highly  rectified  spirit.  {Sehw.  39,  475.) 

For  the  degrees  according  to  Beck,  Carder,  and  Baum^,  vid.  1,  z,  zi).  —  Aoeord- 
ing  to  Gilpin,  50«  Bm.  »  0*790  sp.  gr.;  40"*  »  0*817  ;  SO*"  »  0*867 ;  20''  »  0'928  ; 
10**  s  1*000.  —  According  to  Sommerring,  45°  Bm.  indicates  absolute  alcohol ;  36*  Bm.y 
80  per  cent,  alcohol ;  31^  Bm.,  70  per  cent. ;  26°  Bm.,  60  per  cent. ;  21°  Bm.,  50  per 
cent. ;  19°  Bm.,  40  per  cent. ;  16"  Bm.,  30  per  cent. ;  and  14°  Bm.,  20  per  cent. 

H^drated  alcohol  exposed  to  a  great  degree  of  cold  gives  up  a  certain 
qaantitj  of  its  water  in  the  solid  state,  this  separation,  however,  taking 
place  less  easily  as  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  mixture  is  smaller. 
Alcohol  whose  strength  does  not  exceed  33^  Bm.  may  he  frozen  by  the 
evaporation  of  sulphurous  acid.  (Bussy.) 

When  hydrat^  alcohol  is  exposed  to  warm  air  in  a  vessel  tied  round 
with  a  bladder;  or  better,  inclosed  in  a  calf's  or  bullock's  bladder,  the 
water  alone  penetrates  through  the  bladder  and  evaporates,  so  that 
absolute  alcohol  ultimately  remains;  in  cold  moist  air,  alcohol  enclosed 
in  a  bladder  becomes  more  hydrated.  (Si3mmerring,  DenkschriJUn,  d.  k. 
Akad.  d.  Wissench,  zu  Mmichen,  1811,  1814,  1820,  and  1821.)— The 
bladder  must  be  softened  in  water,  washed,  blown  out,  and  entirely 
cleansed  from  £&t,  &c..  The  ureters  and  urethral  orifice  are  securely 
tied,  and  the  bladder  twice  coated  outside,  and  perhaps  once  in«ide,  with 
isinglass,  by  which  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  is  more  completely 
prevented.  The  bladder  is  then  filled  with  alcohol  and  exposed  to  the 
neat  of  the  sun,  or  suspended  near  an  ordinary  stove,  or  over  a  dish  of 
hot  sand.  —  4  pts.  of  spirit,  containing  75  p.  c.  absolute  alcohol,  are  then 
reduced  to  3  pts.  —  If  stronger  spirit  be  used,  the  bladder  remains  dry, 
and  only  a  very  little  alcohol  evaporates;  if  the  spirit  be  weaker,  the 
bladder  becomes  moist,  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  escapes  with  the 
water.  Absolute  alcohol  enclosed  in  a  bladder  evaporates  very  slowlv; 
pure  water  very  quickly,  some  of  it  oozing  through  in  drops.  The 
weaker  the  spirit,  tne  greater  is  the  quantity  of  water  which  evaporates 
in  a  given  time.  The  same  bladder  may  be  used  a  hundred  times,  but 
it  ultimately  becomes  stifTer,  and  offers  greater  resistance  to  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water.  —  This  remarkable  fact,  discovered  by  Sommerring,  is 
due,  according  to  that  chemist,  to  the  mater  adhesion  (or  affinity)  of 
the  bladder  for  water,  in  consequence  of  which  it  allows  the  water  to 
pass  through  its  substance  more  readily  than  the  alcohol.  —  These  expe- 
riments of  Sommerring's  have  been  confirmed  by  Van  Mous  (Ann, 
gen6r.  d,  Sdenc.  phys,  1819,  76),  Geiger  (Mag,  Pharm.)  11,  141),  Fr.  v. 
Esenbeck,  {Br.  Arch.  16,  104),  K.  Grauer  {^.  Br.  Arch.  35,  27),  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  evaporation  takes  place  most  quickly  at  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  about  45°);  also  by  Meurer  (iT.  Br.  Arch.  35,  29);  Bley, 
(A^.  TV.  14,  2,  273,  and  N.  Br.  Arch.  35,  30.);  Uterbark  (iT.  Br.uirch. 
35,  30);  and  Fr.  Jahn,  (iT.  Br.  Arch.  35;  290.) 

With  this  is  also  connected  the  experiment  adduced  by  Parrots  with 
reference  to  the  theory  of  endosmose  (I,  29.) 

The  following  experiment  is  also  distantly  related  to  it.     When 
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5  ounces  of  alcohol  of  sp.  ^r.  0*964  are  placed  in  each  of  2  cjlinden  of 
different  'width^  so  as  to  rise  to  the  height  of  2  inches^ in  the  wider,  and 

6  inches  in  the  narrower  cylinder,  and  the  two  cylinders  tied  over  with 
paper,  and  exposed  to  the  air  till  half  an  ounce  has  evaporated  from 
eacb,  the  residue  in  the  narrower  cylinder  is  found  to  be  richer  in 
alcohol  than  that  in  the  wider.  (Graham,  Fo^ff,  347.) 

Boiling  Point  qf  Hydraied  Alcohol, 


According  to  Groning  (A 

inn.  PMl. 

313). 

According  to  Yelin 

(K<uln,  Arch.  2,  340). 

Bar.  26"  7-19"' 

Per  cent.     Boiling 
of  Alcohol.    Point. 

Per  cent, 
of  Alcohol. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Per  cent, 
of  Alcohol. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Per  cent      BoUing 
of  Alcohol.      Point. 

5     ....      96-3 

40    .... 

84-1 

;7o  .... 

80-9 

94     ....      76-97 

10    ....      92-9 

45     .... 

83-4 

75     .... 

80-3 

95     ....      76-99 

15     ....      91-0 

50     .... 

831 

80    .... 

79-7 

96     ....      76-92 

20     ....      891 

55     .... 

82-2 

85     .... 

79-4 

97     ....      76-85 

25     ....      87-5 

60    .... 

81-9 

90     .... 

790 

98     ....      76-85 

30    ....      86-2 

65    .... 

81-5 

95     .... 

78-4 

99    ....      76-90 

35     ....      850 

100    ....      7702 

According  to  Yelin,  therefore,  alcohol  of  97  to  98  per  cent,  boils  at  a 
somewhat  lower  temperature  than  absolute  alcohol.  Duflos  {Kcutn,  Arch, 
14,  298)  regards  Yelin's  experiments  as  inconclusive,  inasmuch  as  hot 
alcohol  rapidly  absorbs  water  from  the  air. 

According  to  Dal  ton,  alcohol  of  43  per  cent,  boils  at  84°. 

If.  J.  J.  Pohl.  (Denksckriflen  d,  Tnath,  naturw.  Classe  d.  Wien, 
Akad.  II;  abstr.  Wien,  Ahad,  J3ei\  1850;  Marz.  246  ;  Jaliresher.  1850^ 
455)  has  also  determined  the  boiling  point  of  hydrated  alcohol  of  various 
strengths.  He  finds  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ebullition,  the 
thermometer  remains  constant  for  a  short  time,  then  slowly  rises  a  little, 
and  afterwards  remains  constant  for  a  somewhat  longer  time  (from  4  to 
16  seconds  when  14*6  grms.  of  liquid  were  used.)  The  temperatures  at 
the  second  stationary  interval  are  given  in  the  following  table  (Bar. 
at  760  mm.) 


Per-oentage 
of  Alcohol. 

0        

Boiling 

Point. 

lOO-OO" 

Per-centago 
of  Alcohol. 

7         

Boiling 

Point. 

93-43'* 

1        

98-79 

8        

92-70 

2         

97-82 

9        

9203 

3        

96-85 

10        

91-40 

4         

95-90 

11         

90-83 

5         

9502 

12        

90-27 

6        

94-21 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liquid  up  to  15  p.  c.  appears  not  to 
exert  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  boiling  point  (a  mixture  of  10  pts. 
alcohol  with  15  sugar  and  75  water  boiled  at  the  same  temperature  as  a 
mixture  of  10  alcohol  and  90  water). 

Instruments,  called  Ehtdliotcopety  for  directly  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  hydrated  alcohol  by  its  boiling  point,  have  been  constructed  by  Brois- 
sard-Vidal  and  by  Conaty.  (See  a  report  on  these  instruments  by 
Despretz,  Pouillet,  and  Babinet,  Compt,  rend,  27,  374.  A  description 
and  figure  of  a  Vidal-instrument  are  given  in  the  Pkarm,  J,  Trans, 
7,  166).  Ure  {Fharm,  J,  Irans.  7,  166;  Fharm.  Centi\  1847,  422),  by 
means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  Gonaty's  (which  is  merely  an  ordinary 
thermometer,  having  a  moveable  scale  which  can  be  shifted  so  as  to  corres- 
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pond  with  the  ▼ariattons  on  the  barometer,  and  has  the  pereentaffee  of 
aloohel  marked  npon  it)  has  determined  the  boiling  points  of  hydiated 
aloohol  of  different  densities  as  follows  s 

Sp.  gr.  B.  P*  Sp.  i^*  B>  P« 

0-9200 8l-4*»  0-9665  85-3" 

0-9321     821  0'9729  IJ-a 

0-9420     82-5  09786  888 

0-9516     83.3  0-9850  91-3 

0*9600    84-1  0-9920  94-4 

Silbermann  has  proposed  to  determine  the  strength  of  hjrdrated 
aloohol  by  its  rate  of  expansion  by  heat,  and  has  constrnoted  an  instra- 
ment  for  the  purpose.  (Compt.  rend,  27,  418;  Fharm.  Centr.  1848,  906; 
Chem.  Gaj.  1 849,  25).  See  also  a  description  of  this  instrument,  and  of 
Conaty's  instrument,  by  Bussy,  N,  J,  Pharm,  15,  89.)  —  Another  instru- 
ment for  the  same  purpose  has  been  constructed  and  described  by  Makin. 
(67i«n.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  2,  224.)  IT. 

When  weak  spirit  is  distilled,  stronger  spirit  passes  over  first,  and 
finally  nothing  but  water  remains  in  the  residue.  According  to  Som- 
mering,  a  stronger  spirit  is  obtained  by  distilling  quickly  at  first  than  by 
slow  distillation.  A  woak  spirit  thus  distilled  yields  a  distillate  which 
is  proportionately  richer  in  alcohol  than  the  product  obtained  by  distil- 
ling a  spirit  already  further  dehydrated.  Thus,  when  12  per  cent,  spirit 
is  distilled,  the  distillate  contains  62  p.  c.  of  alcohol;  28  per  cent,  spirit, 
yields  64;  40  per  cent.  67;  55  per  cent.  74;  70  per  cent.  80;  82  per 
cent.  86;  and  89  per  cent.  90.  (S5mraering.)  —  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  15  pts.  water  begins  to  boil  at  93  5^;  the  first  fiftieth 
which  passes  over  is  60  per  cent,  spirit;  the  second,  54  p.  c;  the  third, 
48  p.  c;  the  fourth,  42  p.c;  the  fifth,  36  p.  c;  the  sixth,  30  p.c;  the 
seventh,  24  p.  c;  the  eighth,  18  p.  c;  the  ninth,  12  p.c;  and  the  tenth,  6 
p.c.  spirit;  —  so  that  of  the  first  ten-fiftieths  of  the  distillate,  each  one 
contains  6  p.  c.  loss  alcohol  than  the  preceding. 

Alcohol,  notwithstanding  its  lower  boiling  point,  cannot  be  entirely 
freed  from  water  by  repeated  distillation;  the  strongest  spirit  thus  obtained 
lias,  according  to  Saussure,  a  density  of  0*8248;  according  to  Sommering, 
a  percentage  of  90;  according  to  Joss  {Sckw,  69,  337),  a  density  of  0*820 
(or  about  90  p.c);  according  to  Soubeiran,  a  per-centage  of  92-6.  For 
since,  according  to  I,  266,  an  elastic  fluids  at  any  given  temperature, 
promotes  the  evaporation  of  another  body  below  the  boiling  point  of  the 
latter,  the  alcohol  vapour  produced  by  heating  hydrated  alcohol  takes  up 
a  quantity  of  aaueous  vapour  corresponding  to  its  volume  and  tempera- 
ture, below  the  boiling  point  of  the  water,  and  the  two  pass  over  together 
and  are  condensed. 

Nearly  absolute  alcohol,  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  gives  off 
first  hydrated,  and  then  absolute  alcohol.  (Sommerring).  Confirmed  by 
YeUn,  Fuchs,  aod  Duflos.  (Ktuin.  Arch.  14,  291),  If,  from  100  pts.  of  985 
per  cent,  alcohol,  successive  portions  of  10  to  13  parts  be  distilled  off  till 
only  20  pts.  remain,  the  first  distillate  has,  at  21^,  a  density  of  0'7965; 
the  second,  0*7945;  the  third  and  fourth,  07950;  the  fifth,  0*7935;  the 
sixth,  0*7915;  the  seventh,  07910;  and  the  residue,  07905.  (Duflos.) 
•—  This  result  is  also  probably  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water  in  an 
atmosphere  of  alcohol  vapour.  The  adhesion  of  the  first-formed  portions 
of  alcohol  vapoul*  to  the  aqueous  vapour  induces  the  formation  of  the 
latter  as  long  aa  any  water  remains,  and  thus  the  remaining  alcohol 
become.3  continually  stronger.     Yolin  explains  this  phenomenon  by  the 
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fact  afleertained  from  hia  own  expdriments,  that  spirit  of  97  per  cent, 
boils  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperatnre  than  absolate  alcohol. 

Carbon.  — 100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  084  absorbs  at  18°,  14*5  toI. 
carbonic  oxide  gas.    (Saussure.) 

Liquid  carbonic  add  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  (Thilorier.) 
If  the  carbonic  acid  gas  be  condensed  in  a  tube  containing  alcohol,  striso 
are  formed  in  the  liquid,  which  becomes  milky.  On  opening  the  tube, 
the  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  brisk  effervescence,  and  the  alcohol  remains 
in  the  tube  in  its  original  state.  If  the  alcohol  contains  shellac  in  solu- 
tion, the  latter  is  precipitated  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  white  flakes  which 
redissolve  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  suffered  to  escape.  (Mitchell,  Ann, 
Fharm.  37,  358).  100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-803  absorb  at  18°,  260  vol. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  ^  and  100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  084  absorb  186  vol.  of 
the  same  gas.     (Saussure.) 

Boron,  —  Hydrated  Boradc  acid  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
more  readily  in  hydrated  alcohol.  According  to  Graham  (Ann.  Okim, 
PhyB.  63,  281)  the  anhydrous  acid  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol;  but, 
according  to  Ebelmen  {Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  16,  136)  it  does.  The  solution 
of  the  hydrated  acid  bums  with  a  beautiful  green  and  yellow  flame.  On 
boiling  the  solution,  a  considerable  quantity  of  boracic  acid  escapes  with 
the  alcohol  vapour.     (A.  Vogel,  Schw.  18,  212.) 

FhovphoruB.  —  This  substance  dissolves  in  320  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  240 
pts.  of  warm  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  0*799  j  the  latter  solution,  on  cooling, 
deposits  \  of  the  phosphorus.  The  solution  becomes  milky  when  mixed 
with  water.  (Buchner,  Mepert.  9,  368.)  It  smells  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and,  when  thrown  into  water  in  the  dark,  produces  a  kind 
of  flame  above  the  liquid.  (Boyle,  Brugnatelli,  Ann.  Chim.  24,  41.)  The 
solution,  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  the  dark,  emits  a  flame  6  inches 
long,  but  not  capable  of  setting  fire  to  other  bodies.  The  solution  preci- 
pitates copper,  mercury,  silver,  and  gold  salts.  (Grotthuss.)  — 100  vol. 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  absorb  50  vol.  FhosphureUed  hydrogen  gas, 
(Graham.) 

StUphur.  —  1  pt.  of  Sulphur  dissolves  in  20  pts.  of  heated  and  nearly 
absolute  alcohol,  less  easily  in  weaker  alcohol ;  solution  also  takes  place 
when  the  two  bodies  are  brought  in  contact  in  the  state  of  vapour. 
Reddish  yellow  liquid,  which  smells  and  tastes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
blackens  metals,  and  is  precipitated  by  water.  (Lauragais,  Favre, 
A.  Gthly  2,  343;  4,  228.)  According  to  Chevallier  {J.  Chim.  m^d.  2,  587), 
1  pt.  of  sulphur  requires  600  pts.  of  alcohol,  even  of  40°  Bni.  to  dissolve 
it,  even  when  continuously  boiled  with  it;  the  quantity  of  sulphur  dis- 
solved by  bringing  the  two  vapours  in  contact  is  still  less.  —  100  vol. 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  absorb  at  18%  11,  577  vol.  Sulphurous  acid  gas. 
(Saussure.)  The  compound  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  light. 
(Dobereiner.)  —  A  mixture  of  4  pts.  anhydrous  Sulphuric  acid  and  3  pts. 
absolute  alcohol  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  all  rise  of  tempera- 
ture is  colourless,  viscid,  and  yields  no  crystals  at  — 10°.  (Kuhlmann.) 
Respecting  the  mixture  of  alcohol  with  Oil  qf  Vitriol,  vid.  p.  222.  —  100  vol.  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0'84  absorb  at  18^,  606  vol.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gas.  (Saussure.) 
The  repulsive  odour  of  this  mixture  does  not  resemble  that  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  so  much  as  that  of  sulphide  of  ethvl,  a  small  quantity  of 
which  compound  is  perhaps  formed.     (L.  A,  Bachner,  Reperi,  61,  38.) 
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—  Alcohol  dissolyes  Sulphide  of  Carbon,  and  the  solution  is  not  decom- 
posed by  water.  — *  Liquid  Sulphide  'of  J^hosphoruBy  shaken  up  with 
80  p.  c.  alcohol,  forms  a  colourless  liauid,  which  is  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  sunshine.  Water  makes  it  miisy  by  separating  particles  of  phos- 
phorus, which,  on  exposure  to  sunshine,  turn  first  yellow  and  afterwards 
reddbh  yellow,  whilst  an  alliaceous  od<»ttr  of  phosphorous  acid  and  suU 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  the  presence  of  the  latter  being  also 
recognizable  by  its  action  on  the  heavy  metals.  (R.  Bottger^  J,  pr,  Chtm. 
12,  365.) 

Selenium. — Selenioua  acid  is  dissolved  readily  and  abundantly  by 
alcohol.     (Berzelins.) 

Iodine.  —  Alcohol  dissolves  Iodine  quickly  and  in  large  quantity, 
forming  a  dark  brown  volatile  solution,  from  which  water  throws  down 
the  iodine  in  small  crystals,  which  at  first  have  a  reddish  tint.  ( Vauquclin, 
Ann.  Chim.  90,  249.)  The  solution  gradually  decomposes,  yielding 
hydriodic  acid  and  iodide  of  ethyl.  (Colin,  Le  Roycr.)  The  iodine  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  agitation  with  mercury,  but,  unless  the  solution  bo 
mixed  with  a  double  quantity  of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of 
mercury  remains  in  solution,  even  when  the  mercury  is  in  excess.  But 
if  the  mixture  be  shaken  up  for  two  minutes  with  copper  filings,  all  the 
free  iodine  is  removed,-  the  liquid  becoming  colourless  and  retaining  only 
the  hydriodic  acid  and  iodide  of  ethyl  which  have  been  formed  by 
standing.  (Herzog,  K  Br.  Arch.  40,  37.^  Absolute  alcohol  saturated 
with  sulphurous  acid  gas  dissolves  a  much  larger  quantity  of  iodine  than 

Eure  alcohol;  on  exposing  the  brown  solution  to  the  sun,  sulphur  crystal- 
zes  out  in  prisms  half  an  inch  lon^,  an  effect  which  is  not  produced 
unless  iodine  be  present.  (Dobereiner,  Repert.  15,  419.)— 7o<£ic  acu^ 
dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  is  therefore  precipitated  by  alcohol 
from  its  aqueous  solution.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phye,  45,  70.)-^ 
Periodic  acid  dissolves  very  readily.  Alcohol  mixes  with  aqueous 
Hydriodic  acid,  and  doubtless  absorbs  hydriodic  acid  gas  in  large 
quantity. 

Cfhlorine.  —  100  pts.  alcohol  of  36°  Bm.  absorb  at  12-5°,  68  pts.  of 
Hydrochloric  acid^as,  the  temperature  rising  to  17*5°.  The  product  is  a 
colourless,  oily,  fuming,  very  acid  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*134,  which  boils  and 
gives  off  chloride  of  ethyl  at  37'',  mixes,  without  rise  of  temperature,  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  but  when  mixed  with  water, 
becomes  hot  and  gives  off  bubbles  of  chloride  of  ethyl  having  an  ethereal 
odour.  (BouUay,  Ann,  Chim,  63,  90j  also  A^.  Gehl,  4,  37.)  During  the 
absorption  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  also  on  gently  heating  the 
compound,  a  gas  is  evolved  which  burns  with  a  green  flame  and  produces 
vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Gehlen,  A.  Gehl.  2,  224.)  [Probably  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  ether  vapour  and  common  air].  —  1 00  vol. 
alcohol  absorb  1*200  vol.  Phosgene  gas.  —  Alcohol  absorbs  gaseous  Chloride 
of  Boron.  —  With  Berzelius  <fe  Marcet*s  camphoroidal  compound  (II,  337, 
and  VII,  358),  it  forms  a  liquid  which  reddens  litmus,  has  an  unpleasant 
and  very  sour  taste;  dissolves  zinc  with  evolution  of  a  stinking  gas;  gives 
off,  when  distilled,  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  and  chloride  of 
ethyl;  is  for  the  most  part  precipitable  by  water;  and  does  not  precipitate 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  till  after  some  time.  (Berzelius.) 

Fluorine,  —  1  pt.  of  absolute  alcohol  impregnated  at  (f  wit    the 
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Hydrofiuoric  acid  evolyed  from  1  pt.  of  fluor  spar  and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
acquires  a  yellowish  colour^  smells  and  tastes  sour  and  like  horse-radish. 
Water  added  to  the  mixture  does  not  form  any  precipitate,  but  by  partial 
distillation,  the  liquid  yields  a  distillate  which  appears  to  contain  fluoride 
of  ethyl  together  with  alcohol.  (Reinsch.  J,  pr,  Ckem.  19, 314).  —  Alcohol 
liquid  Bm.  saturated  with  gaseous  Fluoride  of  Boron,  forms  a  very  acid 
of  42^  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air.  (Desfosses.)  —  Absolute  sJcohol 
absorbs  the  gas  abundantly  and  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  finally  soli- 
difies in  the  form  of  a  clear  fuming  jelly.  On  addition  of  caustic  potash, 
the  mixture  does  not  yield  any  layer  of  ether,  but  acquires  an  agreeable 
odour  difierent  from  that  of  ether,  and  when  distilled,  gives  ofi*  nothing  but 
alcohol.  (Liebig,  Foff^.  24,  171.)    For  Kuhlmann's  statements,  rid,  pp.  245, 246 

Nitrogen,  —  100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  absorb  at  18°,  4*2  vol. 
Nitrogen  gas.  (Saussure.)  —  Absolute  alcohol  exposed  to  the  air  takes  up 
0*1 1  of  its  volume  of  gas,  \  of  which  is  oxygen  and  \  nitrogen,  and  \  of 
which  is  expelled  on  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  (Dobereiner^ 
GUh,  72,  432.)  —  100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-84,  absorb  at  18^  153  vol. 
Nitrous  oxide  gas.  (Saussure.) — Alcohol  absorbs  nearly  its  own  volume 
of  Niiric  oxide  gas,  which  cannot  be  again  expelled  by  heat.  (Priestley.) 
—  3  pts.  alcohol  of  38^  Bm.  absorb  about  1  pt.  of  ammoniacal  gas. 
(Boullay.)  —  1  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'829  absorbs  about  50  vol.  ammo- 
niacal gas.  (J.  Davy,  N.  Ed.  Phil,  J.  16,  254.)  The  gas  is  driven  out 
again  by  gentle  heat.  —  Alcohol  dissolves  Iodide  of  ammonia  (Jodrammo-' 
niak).  —  It  dissolves  Monocarhonate  of  ammonia  (J.  Davy),  HypopJios- 
phiie  of  ammonia,  and  Hydrosvlphaie  of  amm^mia.  —  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
does  not  dissolve  in  absolute  alcohol;  but  at  14°,  it  dissolves  in  500  pts. 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*872,  and  in  62*5  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*905. 
(Anthon.)J —  Hydriodate  of  amtnonia  dissolves  abundantly;  ffydrobrO' 
mate  and  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  also  dissolve,  the  latter  in  1 4  pts.  of 
highly  rectified  spirit  at  a  boiling  heat.  (Wenzel.)  Chlorate  of  ammonia 
dissolves  readily,  the  Perchlorate  sparingly.  The  compounds  of  Ammonia 
with  Phosgene,  Dichloride  of  Sulphur,  and  Fluoride  of  Boron,  also  dissolve 
in  absolute  alcohol;  so  likewise  do  the  ffydrojltiate  and  Nitrate  of  Ammo- 
nia (the  latter  in  1*1  pt.  at  a  boiling  heat  according  to  Wenzel). 

Metals.  —  Alcohol  dissolves  only  those  metallic  oxides  which  possess 
either  an  alkaline  or  an  acid  character.  Of  the  metallic  sulphides  it  dis- 
solves only  those  of  potassium  and  sodium;  of  the  iodides  and  bromides 
it  dissolves  a  somewhat  greater,  and  of  the  chlorides  a  still  greater  number. 
The  carbonates,  borates,  phosphites,  phosphates,  hyposulphites,  sul- 
phites, hyposulphates,  sulphates,  iodates,  and  periodates,  it  dissolves 
either  not  at  all  or  in  very  small  quantity.  The  only  sulphates  which 
dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  are  those  of  ferric  and  platinio  oxide.  On  the 
other  hand,  alcohol  dissolves  many  hypophospliites,  a  still  greater  number 
of  bromates,  chlorates,  and  perchlorates,  and  very  many  nitrates. 

Potassium,  —  When  6ay-Lussac*s  pyrophorus  (prepared  with  char- 
coal and  sulphate  of  potash),  which  contains  charcoal,  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium, and  dry  potash,  is  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  filrate  first  yields 
crystals  of  alcoholic  potash,  then  colourless  prisms  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  containing  alcohol.  Both  compounds  are  converted  into 
acetate  of  potash  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  crystals  of  the  former 
when  heated  first  give  off  alcohol,  then  above  250°,  turn  somewhat  brown, 
and  give  off  hydrocarbons  in  large  quantity.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Pharm, 
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33,  103.)  [Are  thete  oiystaLs  potash  -f  alooholi  or  are  thej  OH*K0*f 
camp.  p.  255  ]  —  Hydraie  of  poUuh  disaolrea  abundantlj  in  strone 
alcohol,  fonning  Alcoholic  poia^  an  oily,  heayy,  yerr  eaostic  liquid, 
which  18  oolonrleas  at  first  but  soon  tarns  yellow  and  reddish  brown 
(p.  254).  —  When  strong  pota«h*lej  is  distilled  with  alcohol  till  eyen 
the  water  has  passed  over,  the  residue,  on  being  nentralised  with  sulphurio 
acid  and  distilled,  gives  up  an  additional  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  must, 
therefore,  have  been  kept  back  by  the  potash.  (iovMhj.)  —  The  solution 
of  hydrate  of  potash  in  alcohol  of  25  to  30  p.  c.  is  separated  by  agitation 
with  ether  into  two  layers,  the  lower  consisting  of  aqueous  potash,  and 
the  upper  of  ether  containing  alcohol.  If  the  alcohol  be  strong,  the  ether 
separates  only  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  the  greater  part  remaining 
dissolved  in  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether;  it  may,  however,  be  com- 
pletely separated  by  agitation  with  water.  (Dobereiner,  Ann.  Fharm.  14, 
248.)  —  Alcohol  dissolves  Sulphide^  SulpkocarhonaU  (yery  sparingM, 
Iodide,  Bromide  (sparingly),  Chloride  (in  48  parts  at  a  boiling  heat,  accora- 
ing  to  Wenzel),  and  Fluoride  of  Potassium.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  preci- 
pitated in  delicate  crystals  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  ether.  (Doberei- 
ner.) —  Monocarbonate  of  Potash  dissolves  only  in  very  dilute  alcohol,  and 
abstracts  the  water  from  stronger  spirits,  forming  a  layer  below  the  alcohol. 
1  pt.  of  carbonate  of  potash  dissolves  in  9  pts.  of  alcohol  of  17°  Bm.;  a 
larger  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  added  to  this  solution  dehydrates 
the  alcohol,  and  consequently  precipitates  the  portion  of  the  salt  previously 
dissolved,  and  forms  a  watery  layer  below  the  alcohol.  Concentrated 
carbonate  of  potash  {Oleum  Tartar i)  shaken  up  with  alcohol  of  20° 
Bm.  takes  up  small  quantities  of  water  and  alcohol,  and  becomes  turbid 
wlicnever  it  is  heated,  the  alcohol  being  each  time  separated  out.  (Qui- 
bourt,  J.  Pharm.  13, 103.)  —  Alcohol  dissolves  bicarbonate  of  potash  (very 
sparingly  and  only  at  a  boiling  heat),  hypophosphite  (abundantly),  bro- 
mate  and  cJdorate  (both  very  sparingly),  and  nitrate  (in  48  pts.  at  a 
boiling  heat, — Wcnzel).  Neutral  sulphate  of  potash  is  insoluble  even  in 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0905.  (Anthon.) 

Sodium.  —  Uydrale  of  soda  forms  with  alcohol  a  solution  similar  to 
alcoholic  potash.  Alcohol  dissolves  Sulphide  of  sodium  sparingly,  the 
sulphocarbonate  abundantly,  and  the  iodide,  bromide,  chloride,  flu^oride, 
and  Jluoboride  very  sparingly.  It  dissolves  hypophosphite  of  soda  very 
abundantly,  the  phosphite  and  chlorate  sparingly,  and  the  nitrate  (in  10 
pts.  at  a  boiling  heat, — Wenzel.)  Chloride  of  sodium  is  precipitated  from 
its  alcoholic  solution  by  ether  in  delicate  crystals. 

Lithium,  —  Hydrate  oflithia  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and 
is  partially  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution.  (C.  G. 
Gmelin.)  Alcohol  dissolves  sulphide  of  lithium,  and  very  abundantly 
the  chloride  of  lithium  and  nitrate  of  litliia. 

Barium.  —  Anhy droits  baryta  placed  in  contact  with  absolute 
alcohol  forms  fern-like  laminae  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  These  crystals 
turn  yellow  after  a  while;  when  heated,  they  first  give  off  alcohol,  then 
blacken  slightly  and  evolve  bicarburetted  hydroj^en  [olefiant  gas  11, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  quadrocarburetted  hydrogen  [benzol?], 
a  yellowish  eropyreumatic  oil,  and  water  (never  ether),  and  finally  leave 
white  carbonate  of  baryta.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Plmrm.  33,  104.)  —  1  pt. 
hydrate  of  baryta  dissolves  in  150  to  200  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol.  {Ber- 
zelius,  Lehrb.)     Baryta-water  is  not  clouded  by  alcohol.  —  Alcohol,  if 
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nearly  absolatoi  veadilj  disaolres  iodide  and  bromide  of  barium;  oold 
alcohol  diasolyes  -nAnr  ^^^  ^^^  alcohol  -^^  P^«  ^^  chloride  of  barium,  and 
perchlorate  of  baryta  in  considerable  quantity. 

iSi^roiUiuifk— Alcohol  dissolves  atrontia  in  very  small  qnantity  only, 
the  cMoride  of  strontium  in  moderate  quantity,  and  the  chlorate  and 
pei*chlorate  ofitrontia  abundantly. 

Calcium, »-  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  a  trace  of  lim^  sufficient  to  turn 
reddened  litmus   bine,  and  form  a  cloud  with  oxalic  acid.  (Bonastre, 
J.  Pharm.  10,  0.)     When  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the  lime,  a 
large   quantity  of  it  remains  combined,  not  escaping  even  at   130°. 
(Liebig.)     Alcohol  produces  considerable  turbidity  in  lime-water.     It 
dissolves  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sufficient  to  turn  reddened  litmus 
blue.  (Grischow,  Schw,  27,  26.)     It  dissolves  bromide  of  calcium,  and 
very  Abundantly  chloride  of  calcium,  and  chlorate,  perchlorate,  and  nitrate 
of  lime.    Chloride  of  calcium  deliquesces  iu  vapour  of  absolute  alcohol. 
It  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  very  abundantly  and  with  great  evolution 
of  heat,  which  is  often  sufficient  to  make  the  alcohol  boil.     At  78*3^, 
1  pt.  chloride  of  calcium  dissolves  in  1*43  pts.  absolute  alcohol.     A  solu- 
tion of  1  pt.  dry  chloride  of  calcium  in  5  pts.   absolute  alcohol,  boiled 
down  to  a  state  of  great  concentration,  gradually  yields  on  cooling,  small, 
transparent,   colourless,  very   soft  needles,  or  often  delicately  striated 
tables,  mostly  th tee-cornered.     They  contain  41  p.  c.  chloride  of  calcium 
to  59  p.  c.  alcohol  [therefore  1  At.  chloride  of  calcium  to  2  At.  alcohol]. 
They  give  up  their  alcohol  completely  at  121°.     They  deliquesce  in  the 
air.     The  solution  which  boils  at  00*55°,  has  also  a  smiilar  composition. 
A  solution  of  4  pts.  chloride  of  calcium  in  10  pts.  absolute  alcohol  yields 
no  crystals  even  at  45*6°,  but  crystallizes  completely  in  the  cold.     The 
presence  of  water  disturbs  the  crystallization,  so  that  it  takes  place  with 
difficulty  when  the  alcohol  contains  even   1  per  cent,   of  water  only, 
and  not  at  all  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*827.     If  water  be  present,  the 
compound  does  not  give  up  its  alcohol   till   it  is  heated  considerably 
above   121^,  the  residue,  in  fact,  still  containing  traces  of  alcohol,  even 
after  being  heated  for  several  hours  to  a  tempetature  between  205°  and 
260°.    (Graham.)      The  solution   of  chloride   of  calcium   in   an   equal 
quantity  of  alcohol,  which  by  itself  would  boil  at  82*5°,  boils  at  85°. 
(Pufios.)     Absolute  ether  added  in  excess  precipitates  chloride  of  calcium 
from  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol;  when  less  ether  is  added,  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  remains  in  solution,  but  separates  out  again, 
producing  a  strong  turbidity  every  time  the  liquid  is  heated,  if  only  by  the 
hand,   and  redissolves   on   cooling.      Similarly  with    nitrate   of   lime. 
(Dbbereiner,  Ann,  Pharm.  14,  249.)     1  vol.  absolute  alcohol  saturated 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  forms  a  clear  mixture  with  6  vol.  ether;  but  if 
12  vol.  ether  be  added,  the  mixture  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  chloride 
of  calcium,  probably  as  an  alcoholate,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
When  1  vol.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  saturated  in 
the  cold  is  mixed  with  1  vol.  absolute  alcohol,  the  mixture  shaken  up 
with  1  vol.  absolute  ether,  and  then  left  at  rest,  two  layers  of  equal  depth 
are  formed,  the  lower  consisting  of  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium  containing 
alcohol,  and  the  latter  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.     If  1  vol.  more 
ether  be  added,  the  mixture  briskly  shaken,  and  then  left  at  rest,  there 
are  formed  1  vol.  of  a  lower  stratum  consisting  of  aqueous  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  3  vol.  of  an  upper  stratum  consisting  of  alcohol  containing 
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ether.  On  tbe  other  hand,  1  yoL  aqneooB  chloride  of  caleium,  2  toL 
alcohol,  and  1  vol.  ether,  form  a  nnifonn  mixtore.  Hence  the  chloride 
of  calcium  takes  up  the  water  by  preference,  the  ether  taking  up  the 
alcohol;  and  when  no  water  is  present,  tbe  ether  takes  the  alcohol  from 
the  chloride  of  calcium.  (Doberemer.)  IT  A  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  in  hot  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*795  at  20^  (containing  about  1  p.  c. 
of  water)  does  not  deposit  crystals  on  cooling :  the  liquid  evaporated 
to  a  syrupy  consisteuce,  yields  on  cooling  a  white  solid  mass,  whidi,  after 
being  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  is  soft  and  deliquescent,  and  con- 
tains 60*6  p.  c.  chloride  of  calcium.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  in 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*795  at  20^,  left  for  some  days  over  sulphuric  acid  in 
vacuo,  became  thick  and  viscid,  without  depositing  crystals;  when  part 
of  it  was  cooled  in  ice,  a  crystalline  tallowy  mass  was  obtained,  which, 
when  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  adhering  liquid  by  preasure,  contained 
3GaCl  +  2OH«0'+2H0  (with  60*4  p.  c.  chloride  of  calcium);  the  re- 
mainder being  left  in  vacuo,  became  dry  and  solid  after  12  days,  and 
then  contained  60*5  p.  c.  chloride  of  calcium.  By  dissolving  chloride  of 
calcium  in  warm  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*790  at  23  ,  lupidly  filtering  the 
solution,  and  cooling  the  filtrate  in  ice,  a  soft,  white,  crystalline  substance 
was  obtained,  which,  after  being  well  pressed,  had  the  composition 
CaCl -h  2C*H«0».  (Chodnew,  Ann,  I'harm.  71,  241;  Jahretber.  1849, 
409).  IT  A  saturated  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  of  nitrate  of  lime,  pre- 
viously dried  over  a  spirit-lamp,  becomes  viscid  on  cooling,  and  after 
being  left  for  some  days,  solidifies  during  a  cold  night  in  the  form  of  a 
slightly  moist,  crystalline  mass,  which,  after  being  dried  and  pressed, 
contains  58*97  p.  c.  nitrate  of  lime  and  41*03  alcohol,  therefore  some- 
what more  than  1  At.  alcohol  to  1  At.  lime-salt.  (Graham.)  2  vol.  ether 
added  to  1  vol.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime  in  absolute 
alcohol  form  no  precipitate;  but  15  vol.  ether  precipitate  the  lime-salt, 
partly  in  the  crystalline  form,  partly  as  a  liquid  alcoholate.  (Dobereiner.) 

Magnesium.  —  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  a  trace  of  magnesia  sufficient 
to  turn  reddened  litmus  blue.  (Bonastrc.)  None  of  the  other  earths  are  solable 
in  alcohol.  Alcohol  dissolves  cluotnde  of  magnesium,  chlorate  of  magnesia, 
and  nitrate  of  magnesia  in  considerable  quantities.  Chloride  of  magne- 
sium forms  an  alcoholate  with  alcohol.  Nitrate  of  magnesia  dried  till  it 
begins  to  decompose,  dissolves  in  4  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  at  15*6^,  and 
in  2  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol.  A  solution  saturated  while  hot,  deposits,  on 
cooling,  a  crystalline  mass  of  sp.  gr.  between  1*00  and  1*10,  which  is 
much  harder  than  the  chloride  of  calcium  compound,  and  contains  74  pts. 
(1  At.)  nitrate  of  magnesia  to  205  pts.  (4^  At.)  alcohol.  The  compound 
melts  wlien  suddenly  heated,  and  gives  off,  first  alcohol,  then  nitrous 
fumes;  when  carefully  heated,  it  dries  up  without  loss  of  acid.  (Graham.) 
IT  Chodnew,  by  dissolving  anhydrous  nitrate  of  magnesia  in  alcohol  of 
0*795  at  20°,  boiling  tho  solution,  filtering  in  the  boiling  hot  state,  and 
leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool,  obtained  a  white  mass,  like  margarin,  which 
fused  when  heated,  and  after  being  freed  from  liquid  as  much  as  possible 
by  pressure,  was  found  to  contain  MgO,NO*-f-3C*H*0'.  A  solution  of 
anhydrous  nitrate  of  magnesia  in  alcohol  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air, 
always  absorbs  moibture,  and  ultimately  yields  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
magnesia  with  G  At.  water.  (Chodnew.)  IT 

Cerium.  —  The  only  cerous  salts  that  are  soluble  in  alcohol  are  the 
chloride  and  the  nitrate.  Nothing  is  known  about  tho  solubUity  of  inorganic 
Lanthanum' compoundt  in  alcohol. 
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Iodide  of  yttrium  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol.  —  ChXoride  of  ghici- 
num  and  nitrcUe  of  glucina  readily.  —  Bromide  of  aluminum,  chloride 
of  aluminum  and  nitrate  of  alumina  abundantly;  chlorate  of  alumina 
moderately.  —  Chloride  of  tkorinum  also  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  chloride 
of  zirconium  abundantly. 

Silicium,  — Absolute  alcohol  absorbs  gaseous  fluoride  of  tilidum  in 
considerable  quantity,  becoming  heated  thereby,  and  remaining  liquid  (this 
fact  is  confirmed  by  Liebig  &  Wohler,  Fogg.  24,  172);  it  acquires  the 
odonr  of  the  gas,  and  its  density  is  increased  to  1*02;  if  the  alcohol  con- 
tains water,  it  becomes  gelatinous  on  cooling,  and  gives  off  an  ethereal 
odonr.  (Unverdorben,  N.  Tr.  9,  1,  32.)  Alcohol  absorbs  more  than  its 
own  weight  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  siliciuni,  and  solidifies,  when  near 
saturation,  to  a  transparent  jelly  having  an  ethereal  odour.  (Berzelius, 
Fogg.  1.  180.)  The  compound,  when  prepared  with  absolute  alcohol, 
begins  to  boil  at  80^,  and  passes  over  unchanged  between  150°  and  160^^ 
the  boiling  point  gradually  rising.  It  burns  away  with  a  red  flame, 
giving  off  a  white  smoke,  and  depositing  silica.  It  is  decomposed  by 
water,  and  more  readily  by  aqueous  potash,  the  odour  evolved  in  the 
decomposition  being  merely  that  of  alcohol.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Fharm. 
33,  207.) 

There  are  no  known  compounds  of  Tiiinium,  Tantalum,  or  Tungsten,  which  are 
lolable  in  alcohol. 

Molybdenum.  —  The  brown  and  green  oxides  of  molybdenum  dissolve 
sparingly  in  alcohol;  molybdate  of  terddoride  of  molybdenum  more 
freely. 

Vanadium,  —  Green  oxide  of  vanadium  and  vanadic  acid  dissolve 
yery  sparinglv  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*80,  and  are  quite  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.  Vanadic  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
but  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*833.  Terchloride  of 
vanadium  dissolves  more  abundantly,  and,  after  dissolving,  decomposes. 
Bifluoride  of  vanadium  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  forming  a  greenish 
solution. 

Chromium,  —  Crystallized  cliromic  acid  dissolves  in  cold  alcohol  [pro- 
bably when  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  is  poured  upon  it  all  at  once 
(camp,  p.  243)],  decomposition  not  taking  place  till  the  mixture  is  heated. 
(Unverdorben,  i^.  Tr.  9, 1, 31.)  Sesquichloride  of  chromium  is  also  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Uranium,  —  Alcohol  dissolves  the  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  and  nitrate 
ofuranic  oxide. 

Manganese.  —  Chloride  of  manganese,  and  the  perchlorcUe  and  nitrate 
of  manganous  oxide  dissolve  readily.  The  chloride  dissolves  abundantly 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  after  saturation  at  a  high  temperature,  yields  an 
alcohol-componnd  in  tables  with  truncated  edges,  and  containing  64  pts. 
(1  At.)  chloride  of  manganese  to  58  pts.  (l|  At.)  alcohol.  (Graham.) 
1  pt.  of  dry  chloride  of  manganese  dissolves  between  11°  and  37°  in  2  pts. 
and  at  76°  in  1  '7  pt.  of  absolute  alcohol ;  1  pt.  of  crystallized  chloride  of 
manganese,  containing  4  At.  water,  dissolves  at  10°  in  1*75;  at  25°  in 
0*75;  at  44®  in  0*69;  and  84°  in  097  pts.  of  75  per  cent,  alcohol.  The 
white  needles  which  separate  from  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese 
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in  absolaie  alcohol  contain  4383  p.  o.  (1  At)  alcohol  to  56*67  p.  c 
(1  At.)  chloride  of  manganese.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of 
maDganese  is  green  when  prepared  hot.  (Brandes^  Pogg,  22,  266.)  The 
solution  hums  with  a  red,  sparkling  flame.  (John.)  From  1  measure  of 
ahsolute  alcohol  saturated  with  chloride  of  manganese,  the  chloride  of 
manganese  is  completely  precipitate  in  the  form  of  powder  hj  the  addition 
of  15  to  20  measures  of  ether.  (Dobereiner.) 

Arsenic. — Arsenioits  acid  dissolves  rery  spariogly  in  absolute  alcohol 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  (A.  Vogel,  Ji  pr,  Chem,  4,  236).  When  1  pi 
of  the  pulverized  acid  is  immersed  for  thirty  days  in  10  to  40  pts.  of 
(absolute  1)  alcohol,  a  solution  is  gradually  formed  containing  1  pt.  of 
the  acid  in  60  pts.  of  alcohol.  When  1  pt.  of  the  acid  is  immersed  in 
60  or  150  pts.  of  alcohol,  a  solution  is  formed  containing  1  pt.  of  acid  in 
124  or  140  pts.  of  alcohol.  (N.  Fischer,  Kcutn,  Arch.  11,  235.)  1  pt.  of 
arson ious  acid  dissolves  in  80  pts.  of  boiling  highly  rectified  alcohol. 
(Wenzel.)  —  Arsenic  acid  dissolves  more  aDun<£uitiy.  —  Chloride  and 
fluoride  of  arsenic  are  miscible  with  alcohol. 

Antimony. — Terchloride  of  antimony  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Tellurium. — Crystallized  telluric  acid  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  hydrated  alcohol,  the  quantity  dissolved  increasing 
with  the  proportion  of  water.  The  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling. 
(Berzelius.)  —  Biniodide  of  tellurium  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  wiUi 
partial  decomposition,  even  when  the  alcohol  is  absolute.  (Berzelius.) 

Ztnc.-^Alcohol  dissolves  bromide^  chloride,  chlorate,  and  nitrate  of 
zinc.  —  The  chloride  dissolves  abundantly  in  hot  absolute  alcohol ;  the 
yellowish  solution,  when  sufficiently  evaporated,  becomes  viscid  like 
turpentine  on  cooling,  and  deposits  small,  soft,  yellowish  crystals,  con- 
taining 11*9  pts.  {\  At.)  alcohol  to  67*4  pts.  (1  At.)  chloride  of  zinc; 
when  heated,  they  fuse  partially  and  give  off  the  alcohol.  The  mother- 
liquid  above  the  crystals  contains  7  pts.  of  alcohol  to  20  pts.  chloride  of 
zinc.  (Graham.)  —  Chloride  of  zinc  not  completely  dehydrated  dissolves 
abundantly  in  alcohol  of  36°  Bm.,  with  great  evolution  ol  heat,  and  forms 
a  transparent,  dark  brown  liquid.  (Masson.) 

Cadmium.— k\co\io\  readily  dissolves  iodide^  bromide,  chloride^  per-' 
chlorate,  and  nitrate  of  cadmium. 

Tin,  —  The  solution  of  stannic  iodide  in  absolute  alcohol,  yields,  on 
the  addition  of  water,  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  stannic  iodide.  (Dobe- 
reiner,  Sckw.  26,  381  to  382.)  —  Frotochloride  of  tin  dissolves  readily  in 
absolute  alcohol,  especially  when  hot.  The  clear  solution  becomes  sympj 
on  cooling,  smells  after  a  while  of  acetic  ether,  and  remains  unaltered  in 
the  air  for  a  considerable  time.  (Capitaine,  J.  Fharm,  25,  552.)  —  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin  deposits  the  hydrated  bichloride  on 
the  addition  of  water.  (Dobereiner.)  The  mixing  of  bichloride  of  tin 
with  absolute  alcohol  is  attended  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  and  the 
mixture,  as  it  cools,  deposits  colourless,  silky  needles,  which,  when  freed 
from  excess  of  alcohol  by  being  kept  over  lime  in  a  receiver  containing 
air,  fuse  at  75°,  have  an  aromatic  odour,  and  do  not  fume  in  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Water  instantly  separates  the  alcohol  from  the 
compound.  —  A  mixture  of  2  At.  bichloride  of  tin  with  1  At.  alcohol 
yields  numerous  crystals  and  a  mother-liquid  consisting  of  excess  of  the 
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bichloride. — A  solution  of  lOOpts.  (1  At.)  of  bichloride  of  tin  in  32*84  pts. 
(about  0*9  At.)  alcohol,  changes  on  cooling,  to  a  solid,  crystalline  mass, 
which  melts  between  70°  and  75^. — A  solution  of  1  At.  bichloride  of  tin  in 
1  At.  absolute  alcohol  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  doughy  mass  ;  with  H  At. 
alcohol,  the  mixture  becomes  semifluid  j  and  with  2  At.  alcohol,  crystals 
are  obtained  together  with  a  mother-liquid  consisting  of  alcohol.  (Kuhl- 
mann,  Ann.  JPharm.  33,  106,  and  192.) — The  small  prisms  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  which  are  obtained  from  the  mixture  at  temperatures 
below  0^,  contain,  after  being  dried  for  a  short  time  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol  and  hydrate  of  potash  (if  left  too  long  in  the  vacuum  they  decom- 
pose), 14-25  p.  c.  C,  3-76  H,  12-32  0,  3678  Sn,  and  32-89  chlorme;  they 
are  therefore  =C8H"0*Sn»Cl>=2C*HfO',SnK)l»0,  i,  e.  a  compound  of 
alcohol  with  a  bichloride  of  tin,  in  which  ^  of  the  chlorine  is  replaced 
by  oxygen.  (Lewy,  Compt,  rend,  21,  371;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem,  37,  481.) 
[If  the  analysis  be  correct,  it  is  probable  that  hydrochloric  ether  and 
water  are  formed  at  the  same  time: 

aC^HW  +  2SnCP  «  (?H«06Sn2Cl3  +  OH«Cl  +  HO.] 

None  of  the  inorganic  componnds  of  Lead  tppear  to  be  soluble  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  alcohol. 

Iron,  —  Alcohol  dissolves  proiocMoride  and  $esquicIdoride  of  iron 
(probably  also  the  iodide  and  bromide),  and  the  termlphaU  and  temiirate 
of  ferric  oxide,  —  Protochloride  of  iron  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
with  absolute  alcohol;  so,  likewise>  does  the  sesquichloride;  the  latter 
retains  the  alcohol  with  great  tenacity.  (Graham.)  Protochloride  of 
iron  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  (Kerner.) 
-—  Sesquichloride  of  iron  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  with  great  rise  of 
temperature,  and  yields  crystals  on  cooling,  though  with  considerable 
difficulty.  The  solution  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  solidifies  on  cooling, 
into  a  viscid  mass,  which  becomes  more  fluid  when  heated.  (Kuhlmann, 
Ann.  Pharm,  33,  106,  and  200.)  —  The  saturated  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  in  absolute  alcohol  is  not  precipitated  by  1 5  or  20  times 
its  volume  of  ether;  water  subsequently  added,  throws  up,  though  with 
difficulty,  a  layer  of  aqueous  sesquiohlonde  of  iron.  (Dobereiner.) 

Cobalt,  —  The  solution  of  iodide  of  cobalt  in  absolute  alcohol  is  dark 
green;  in  hydrated  alcohol,  light  red.  —  The  blue  solution  of  chloride  of 
cobalt  in  absolute  alcohol,  likewise  turns  red  on  addition  of  water.  1  vol. 
of  absolute  alcohol  saturated  with  chloride  of  cobalt  forms,  with  15  or 
20  vol.  ether,  a  clear,  light  blue  mixture,  which,  when  shaken  up  with 
water,  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  ethereal  and 
colourless,  while  the  lower,  which  contains  aqueous  chloride  of  cobalt,  is 
red.  Ether  added  in  excess  to  alcohol,  saturated  at  the  same  time  with 
chloride  of  cobalt  and  chloride  of  manganese,  throws  down  only  the 
latter,  so  that  by  this  method,  with  due  precaution,  a  separation  of  cobalt 
from  manganese  may  be  effected.  (Dobereiner.)  —  Nitraie  of  cobalt 
dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  highly  rectified  alcohol.  (Wenzel.) 

Nickel.  —  Iodide  of  nickel  dissolves  slowly  in  absolute  alcohol,  more 
readily  in  hydrat«d  alcohol,  forming  a  light  green  solution.  (£rdmann.) 
—  Alcohol  dissolves  bromide  and  chloride  of  nickel.  Nitrate  of  nickel  is 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  (p.  21 9),  but  dissolves  in  hydrated  alcohol. 

Copper. «-  Alcohol  dissolves  considerable  quantities  of  euprte  chloride^ 
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perehloraie^  and  niirate,  and  moderate  quantities  of  euprio(haimmonic  and 
cuprico-potauic  chloride. 

Mercwry. — Fratoiodide  of  nieixury  dinBolves  in  36  parts  of  alcohol 
(Saladin,  J,  Chim.  mid,  7,  530);  tlie  colourless  solution  in  alcohol  of 
36°  Bm.  is  precipitated  by  water.  (N.  E.  Henry,  J.  Fharm.  S,  105).  — 
Frotobromide  of  mercury  dissolves  very  abundantly.  (Balard.)  —  Froto- 
ddoride  of  mercury  dissolyes  in  2^  pts.  of  cold  aJoohol  (Richter);  in  3 
pts.  (Karls);  in  2  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*816  at  15*6^,  forming  a  solution 
of  sp.  gr.  1*08;  and  the  warm  saturated  solution  deposits  needles  on 
cooling.  (J.  Davy,  FhU.  Trans.  1822,  359.)  1  pt.  of  corrosiye  sublimate 
dissolves  at  lO''  m  2*57  pts.  alcohol  of  39"^  Cartier,  in  2*9  pts.  of  38^  in 
3-6  pts.  of  35^  in  4*2  pts.  of  30%  in  9*3  pts.  of  22%  and  in  14  6  pts. 
alcohol  of  Id""  Cartier.  (N.  E.  Henry,  BuU.  Fharm.  3,  194.)  On  mixing 
a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  absolute  alcohol  with  one- 
fourth  of  its  bulk  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  is 
precipitated.  (Dobereiner.) 

Silver,  —  Alcohol  dissolves  Small  quantities  of  chlorate,  larger  qnan^ 
titles  of  perchhrate  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Oold. «-  Alcohol  dissolves  terchhride  of  gold  and  reduces  it  gradually, 
more  quickly  under  the  influence  of  light  and  heat  It  readily  dissolyes 
hromo^urate  and  chloro-aurate  of  potcusium, 

Flatinum.  —  Alcohol  readily  dissolves  plaiinic  stdphaie,  iodide,  and 
chloride,  also  iheiodoplatinate,  bromopkuinate,  and  cMoropUUinaie  of  sodium, 
—  and  very  small  quantities  of  the  chloropkUinates  of  ammonium  and 
potassium,  —  Between  15°  and  20%  one  part  of  chloroplatinate  of  ammo- 
nium dissolves  in  26,535  parts  of  97*5  per  cent,  alcohol,  in  1,406  pts.  of 
76  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  in  665  pts.  of  55  per  cent,  alcohol;  if,  however, 
free  hydrochloric  acid  be  present,  it  dissolves  in  672  parts  of  76  per  cent, 
alcohol.  1  pt.  of  chloroplatinate  of  potassium  dissolves  in  12,083  pts.  of 
97*5  per  cent,  alcohol,  in  3,775  pts.  of  76  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  in  1,053 
pts.  55  per  cent,  alcohol;  and  if  a  small  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  be  present,  in  1,835  pts.  of  76  per  cent,  alcohol.  (Fresenius,  Ann. 
Fharm,  59,  117.) 

Falladium.  —  Alcohol  dissolves  protochloride  of  paUddium,  and  the 
cMoropalladiates  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
manganese. 

Rhodium.  —  Alcohol  dissolves  sesquichloride  of  rhodium  and  chloro- 
rhodiate  of  ammonium. 

IiHdium. — Alcohol  readily  dissolves  bichloi*ide  of  iridium,  also  ddoro- 
iridite  and  chloro-iridiate  of  sodium;  in  the  hydrated  state,  it  also  dis- 
solves chloro-iridite  of  ammonium. 

Osmium.  —  From  the  colourless  solution  of  osmic  acid  in  alcohol,  tlio 
osmium    is    gradually  reduced.      Moreover,    alcohol   dissolves    sesqui- 
chloride of  osmium  and  ammonium,  and  protochlojide  of  osmium  and 
potassium. 

Alcohol  absorbs  considerable  quantities  of  the  gaseous  oxide,  bromide 
and  chloride  of  Methyl.     It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  wood'-spirit. 
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formic  cuddy  mlphide,  hisidphide, axid  sulphocarbonate  of  methyl,  also  methylal 
and  chloroform;  it  dissolves  mlphoform,  iodofo7*m  (in  80  pts.  of  cold 
alcohol,  in  25  pts.  of  alcohol  of  33^  Bm.  heated  to  35^  Seridlas),  bromide 
of  methyl,  protobromide  of  carbon,  chlormethykue,  chloride  of  binitrome- 
thylene,  the  salts  of  trichloromethylosulphuroiu  acid,  and  urea, 

Absolate  alcohol  absorbs  23yol.  Cyanogen  ga$,  (Gaj-Lnssac.)  It 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  anhydrous  JEtydrocyanic  acid.  With  J^ 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  mixtare  has  a  suffocating  odour  and  tastes  strongly 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  combination  with  alcohol,  hydrocyanic  acid  does 
not  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition,  even  when  kept  for  several  years. 
(Proust^  A.  Gehl.  3,  583);  Ittner,  Pleischl.)  —  Alcohol  dissolves  the 
cyanides  of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  barium,  hydroferrocyanie 
acid,  cyanide  of  mercury  and  its  compounds  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
iodide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  bromide 
of  barium,  chloride  of  barium,  bromide  of  strontium,  and  nitrate  of  silver; 
also  tercyanide  of  gold,  auridcyanide  of  ammonium,  aurocyanide  of  potaS' 
sium  (sparingly),  and  hydroplatinocyanic  acid. 

It  dissolves  Cyanic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  cyanate  of  potash.  It 
readily  dissolves  Hydrosulphocyanic  add,  and  the  Sulphocyanides  ofammo^ 
nium,  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  caldum,  magnesium,  mangnt- 
nese,  zinc,  iron,  and  cobalt,  and  the  double  sulphocyanide  of  mercury  and 
potassium. '•^It  dissolves  the  Hydrothio-sulphocyanides  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  and  calcium;  Hydranzothin,  IfydropersiUphocyanic  acid,  Hydro- 
thiocyanic  acid,  Sesquihydrosulphate  and  BihydrosulphcUe  of  cyanogen,  Sul- 
phocyanide of  methyl,  Selenocyanide  of  potassium.  Iodide  of  cyanogen  and 
Bromide  of  cyanogen.    It  absorbs  1 00  vol.  of  gaseous  Chloride  of  cyanogen. 

It  readily  dissolres  Maleic  acid,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat,  Dichloride 
of  carbon. 

One  vol.  of  absolute  alcohol  absorbs  2  vol.  of  OUfiant  gas,  and  if 
subsequently  mixed  with  9  times  its  bulk  of  water,  gives  up  half  of  the 
absorbed  gas.  (Faraday.) 

Alcohol  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Ether;  1  pt.  of  ether  and  about 
3  pts.  of  alcohol  form  the  Liquor  anodynus  mineralis  Hoffmanni,  or 
Hoffmanns  drops, 

Sp.  gr.  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*83;  according 
to  Dalton: 

Percentage  of  ether       90         80         70         60        50         40         30         20         10 
Specific  gravity ....     0*730    0*744    0*756    0*768    0*780    0*792    0*804    0  816    0*828 

A  mixture  of  4  pts.  ether  and  3  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*83  boils  from 
47°  to  50°.  (Dalton.)  Water  added  to  these  mixtures  separates  a  portion 
of  the  ether;  but  if  the  alcohol  is  in  excess,  a  homogeneous  mixture  is 
formed.  —  When  ether  is  shaken  up  with  water  and  alcohol  together, 
and  the  mixture  subsequently  left  at  rest,  two  layers  are  formed,  each 
containing  all  three  liquids;  but  the  upper  layer  contains  the  greater 
portion  of  the  ether  and  the  lower  layer  the  greater  portion  of  the  water. 
if  more  alcohol  be  added,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  upper  layer  rises  to  0*82, 
while  that  of  the  lower  (which  now  contains  5  pts.  water  to  1  pt.  alcohol 
and  1  pt.  ether)  sinks  to  0*92;  with  a  still  greater  quantity  of  alcohol,  the 
upper  layer  diminishes  still  farther  and  finally  disappears  altogether.  (Dal- 
ton, Schw,  28,  365.)  Water  saturated  with  acetate  of  potash  separates 
ether  from  its  combination  with  alcohol  more  completely  than  pure  water. 

With  regard  to  the  comportment  of  alcohol  with  organic  compounds 
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jet  to    be    considered,    the  following   general    obeerratione   may   bo 
made: 

Alcohol  dieeolves  all  Hydrocarbons,  and  therefore  the  Primary  Nnclei 
and  any  compotinds  which  those  nuclei  may  form  with  hydrogen. — 
Among  the  compounds  which  likewise  contain  oxygen,  alcohol  dissolres 
especially  those  in  which  the  number  of  atoms  of  all  the  elements  toge- 
ther is  comparatiyely  small,  and  the  oxygen  is  in  comparatively  small 
proportion;  —  hence  it  is  more  inclined  to  dissolve  aldidee  (in  which  chuss 
may  be  included  many  volatile  oils,  camphors,  and  resins)  and  acids  of 
small  atomic  weight,  than  acids  of  greater  atomic  weight  or  richer  in 
oxygen.  Acids  which  are  but  slightly  soluble  or  quite  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  likewise  yield  salts  of  similar  character.  Acids  containing 
but  little  oxygen,  and  their  salts,  often  dissolve  in  alcohol  more  readily 
than  in  water.  —  Compounds  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  iodine, 
bromine,  or  chlorine,  do  not  appear  to  have  their  solubility  in  alcohol 
diminished  by  the  substitution;  even  the  chlorides  of  carbon  are  all  soluble 
in  alcohol.  —  All  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  e,  g,y  the 
non-oxygenated  alkaloids,  are  soluble  in  alcohol;  but  with  regard  to 
compounds  of  this  nature  containing  oxygen,  the  observations  above  made 
concerning  the  influence  of  oxygen  likewise  hold  good. 


Aldehyde.   c*H*,o». 

LtEBio.    Ann.  Pharm.  14, 183;  also  86,  876. 

Thif  compound  is  called  Aldehyde,  because  it  may  be  regarded  u  alcohol  depriTed 
of  part  of  iti  hydrogea,  Aloobol  <i«Aydrogeaatam.  [ATfMiif.] 

D&bereiner  (pp.  207,  244)  found  that  when  alcohol  is  slowly  burned 
in' contact  with  platinum,  or  oxidated  by  a  mixture  of  sulphurio  acid  with 
peroxide  of  manganese  or  chromic  acid,  peculiar  products  are  formed, 
which  he  designated  by  the  terms  Light  and  Heavy  Oxygen  Ether;  but 
as  he  did  not  succeed  m  obtaining  these  compounds  in  a  state  of  purity, 
the  manner  in  which  he  characterized  them  was  indefinite  and  somewhat 
confused.  {Schw.  32,  269;  32,  124;  38,  327;  64,  466.)  It  afterwards 
appeared  that  the  term  heavy  oxygen-^eUier  really  included  two  different 
compounds.  The  heavy  oxygen-ether  in  the  distillate  obtained  by  heat- 
ing alcohol  with  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  was  found  by  Gay-Lussac 
ii  Liebig  to  be  oil  of  wine;  while  that  contained  in  the  liquid  produced 
by  the  slow  combustion  of  alcohol  in  contact  with  platinum-black,  was 
recognized  by  Dobereiner  as  a  peculiar  body,  more  closely  investigated 
in  1833  by  Liebig  who  gave  it  the  name  of  acetal,  and  subjected  to  a 
still  further  examination  by  Stas.  in  1847.  —  Although  Dobereiner  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  his  light  oxygen-ether  (aldehyde)  in  a  state  of 
purity  (vid.  Preparation  1),  he  nevertheless  threw  out  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  alcohol  minui  2  H;  ascribed  to  it  the  properties  of  turning  acid 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  being  charred  by  oil  of  vitriol,  and  converted  into 
a  resin  when  heated  with  potash;  and  discovered  the  crystalline  com- 
pound which  it  forms  with  ammonia.  This  compound  was  sent  to  Liebig, 
who  was  thereby  put  in  the  way  of  discovering  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing this  compound  —  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Aldehyde — in 
the  pure  state,  of  examining  its  ohemical  relations  more  minutely,  and 
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determiniDg  its  composition.  To  Dobereiner  ia  thorefore  jastly  due  tho 
honour  of  discoyering  this  interesting  compoand,  and  to  Liebig  {Ann. 
Pharm,  22,  278)  that  of  its  more  exact  investigation. 

Fwmation,  —  In  many  decompositions  of  alcohol,  especially  by 
oxidizing  agents  and  by  chloriDe;— 0.  g.y  in  the  slow  ana  imperfect 
combastion  of  alcohol  in  the  air  (pp.  206-211),  in  its  decomposition  by 
chlorine  (p.  21 1>,  by  nitric  acid  (p.  217),  by  chromic  acid  (p.  243),  and 
by  sulphuric  acid  with  peroxide  of  manganese  (p.  244),  or  nranic  oxide 
(p.  245).  —  2.  In  the  decomposition  of  ether  by  a  red  heat,  and  in  the  slow 
combustion  of  ether  (pp.  177-179).  —  3.  In  the  decomposition  of  acetic 
ether,  and  probably  also  of  other  vinic  ethers  by  a  mixture  of  chromic 
and  snlphurio  acid.  —  4.  When  hemp-oil  is  passed  through  a  g^uu-barrel 
at  a  low  red-heat,  a  product  is  obtained  resembling  lampic  acid,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  aldehyde.  (Hess,  Pogg.  38,  380.)— -5.  Wood- 
vinegar  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  contains,  besides  wood- 
spirit,  &c.,  a  much  more  volatile  product  (Scanlan),  which  is  aldehyde. 
(Kane,  Ann.  Pharm,  19,  288.) 

Y  6.  In  the  decomposition  of  lactic  acid  (hydrated  or  anhydrous)  and 
of  lactates  with  weak  bases  by  dry  distillation:  thus,  anhydrous  lactate 
of  copper  heated  to  a  temperature  between  200*  and  210°,  yields  carbonic 
acid  and  a  distillate  containing  aldehyde  and  a  small  quantity  of  hydrated 
lactic  acid  (probably  arising  from  a  trace  of  water  remaining  in  the  salt.) 
Lactates  with  strong  bases,  such  as  potash,  yield  different  products. 
(En^elhardt,  Ann,  Pharm.  70,  241.)  —  7.  In  the  decomposition  of  animal 
casein,  albumin,  fibrin,  and  gelatin,  by  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese  or  bichromate  of  potash  (Guckelberger,  vii.  127,  131);  also 
of  vegetable  fibrin  by  'sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese. 
(F.  Keller,  Ann.  Pharm.  70,  24.)  If 

PreparaZion.  —  1.  Dobereiner  (Schw.  64,  466;  Pogg.  24,  603) 
obtained  aldehyde  (his  light  oxygen-ether)  in  an  impure  state  in  the 
following  manner:  Alcohol  of  the  strength  of  70  per  cent,  is  exposed  in 
the  acetic  acid  lamp  (p.  207),  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  of  platinum- 
black  till  it  begins  to  expel  carbonic  acid  from  chalk,  then  neutralized  by 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  soda  and  distilled;  the  distillate  is  then  saturated 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  ethereal  stratum  which  floats  on  the  top 
of  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution  distilled  [fractionally^]. 

The  light  oxygen  ether  thus  obtained  is  a  nydrated,  very  mobile  liquid, 
of  sp.  gr.  0*842,  lM>iliog  at  75%  neutral,  and  having  a  powerful  odour  like 
that  of  Spiritus  Nitri  dvlcis.  It  appears  to  be  C*H*0*,  and  its  formation 
apparently  precedes  that  of  acetic  add,  into  which  it  is  also  converted 
by  contact  with  air  and  platinum- black,  or  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solu- 
tion, by  mere  contact  with  the  air.  It  bums  with  a  white  name.  It  is 
quickly  converted  by  oil  of  vitriol,  more  slowly  by  alcoholic  potash,  into 
a  yellow  resin  which  dissolves  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  potash. 
It  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  requires  about  5  parts  of 
water  to  dissolve  it.  —  More  recently  D&bereiner  {Ann.  Phai-m.  14, 138) 
discovered  that  when  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  through  the  above-men- 
tioned stratum  of  liquid  which  floats  on  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution 
(and  is  a  mixture  of  acotal  and  aldehyde)  the  compound  of  light  oxygen- 
ether  (aldehyde)  with  ammonia  is  deposited  in  crystals. 

2.  Vapour  of  absolute  ether  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  glass,  thence  into  a  bottle  half  filled  with  absolute 
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eiber  and  kept  cold,  ammonia^al  cbs  previously  freed  from  w^ier  by 
passing  throngh  a  tube  filled  with  Time  or  hydrate  of  potash,  being  also 
admitted  from  time  to  time  into  the  bottle.  The  aldehyde  then  combines 
with  the  ammonia,  and  separates  from  the  ethereal  mixture  in  crystals, 
which  mnst  be  pressed  between  bibuloos  paper  and  then  dried  in  the  air; 
the  product  obtained  by  continuing  the  process  for  24  hours  amoonts  to 
about  30  grammes.  (Liebig.) 

3.  Two  parts  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  are  mixed  with  3  pts.  peroxide 
of  manganese,  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  pts.  water,  and  distilled  into  a 
receiver  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature.  The  mixture  is  gently  heated 
till  it  begins  to  froth  slightly,  and  the  distillation  interrupted  as  soon  as 
the  liquid  which  passes  over  begins  to  redden  litmus,  which  it  does  when 
the  distillate  amounts  to  3  pts.  The  distillate,  consisting  of  aldehyde, 
alcohol,  &c.,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
distilled  (the  receiver  being  constantly  kept  very  cold),  till  1^^  pt  has  passed 
over,  and  this  distillate  again  rectified  with  an  equal  weight  of  chloride 
of  calcium  till  i  pt.  has  passed  over.  This  last  portion  is  anhydrous,  but 
contains  alcohol  and  certain  compound  ethers  as  well  as  aldehyde.  To 
purify  it,  1  vol.  is  mixed  with  2  vol.  ether,  the  mixture  surrounded  with 
cold  water,  and  dry  ammoniacal  gas  passed  into  it  to  saturation;  the  gas 
s  absorbed  rapidly  and  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  aldehyde 
separates  out  in  crystals  of  aldehyde-ammonia.  These  crystals  are  washed 
three  times  with  absolute  ether  and  dried  as  above.  (Liebig.) 

4.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  80  per  cent,  alcohol  and  2  pts.  water  is  satu- 
rated with  chlorine  gas,  (being  kept  cool  all  the  while)  and  the  liquid 
distilled,  as  soon  as  it  has  lost  the  odour  of  chlorine,  till  -^  has  passed  over. 
That  which  distils  over  afterwards  is  alcohol,  which  may  be  collected  in  a 
separate  receiver  and  again  treated  with  chlorine  as  above.  The  first 
distillate  is  again  freed  from  water  by  repeated  distillation,  so  far  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  saturated  with  ammonia  as  above,  and  yielding  a  very 
large  crop  of  crystals.  (Liebig.) 

5.  Three  parts  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  are  distilled  with  2  pts.  of 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25,  and  the  product  rectified  over  the  water-bath. 
The  rectified  product,  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrous  ether  and  aldehyde, 
sei>arates  when  saturated  with  ammoniacal  gas,  into  two  luyers,  the  upper 
of  which  is  nitrous  ether,  and  the  lower  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  aldehyde-ammonia.  (Liebig.) 

6.  One  part  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*842  and  1  pt.  of  bichromate  of 
potash  are  introduced  into  a  capacious  tubulated  retort,  and  1^  pt.  oil  of 
vitriol  admitted  by  drops  through  the  tubulus.  The  heat  evolved  by  the 
chemical  action  which  ensues  is  sufficient  to  begin  the  distillation,  but 
towards  the  end,  heat  must  be  applied  from  without.  A  large  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  aldehyde  condenses  in  the  strongly 
cooled  receiver,  contaminated  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
and  other  substances,  so  that  the  distillate  may  be  immediately  mixed 
with  ether,  and  ammoniacal  gas  passed  through  it.  (W.  &  R.  Rodgers, 
J.  pr,  Chem.  40,  248.)  Engelhardt  recommends  the  dry  distillation  of 
lactates  with  weak  bases  as  a  means  of  obtaining  aldehyde,  (comp,  p.  275.) 

To  obtain  the  pure  aldehyde  from  the  aldehyde-ammonia  formed  by 
either  of  these  processes,  a  solution  of  2  pts.  of  the  aldehyde-ammonia  in 
2  pts.  water  is  distilled  in  a  water-bath  at  a  gentle  but  increasing  heat, 
with  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  4  pts.  water,  and  the  distillation 
interrupted  as  soon  ajs  the  water  in  the  bath  begins  to  boil.  The  receiver 
must  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible.     The  hydrated  aldehyde  which  passes 
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over^  is  rectified  with  an  equal  yolnme  of  chloride  of  calcjam  in  coarse 
lumps.  The  chloride  of  calcium  in  taking  up  the  water  produces  heat 
sufBcient  to  raise  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point,  so  that  good  condensation 
is  required  from  the  very  beginning.  The  distillate  thus  obtained  by 
means  of  the  water-bath  is  mixed  with  pounded  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
distilled  over  a  luke-warm  water-bath  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  30**. 
(Liebig.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  thin  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*790. 
(Liebig);  0-80002  at  0°  (Kopp);  0  8055  at  0^  (Pierre.)  Boils  at  21-8^ 
(Liebig);  at  20*8^,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  760  mm.  (Kopp.);  at 
22%  with  the  barometer  at  758'2  mm.  (Pierre.)  Vapour-density  1532. 
Does  not  redden  litmus,  not  eyen  when  it  is  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol. 
Has  a  peculiar  ethereal,  suffocating  odour ;  its  vapour  inhaled  in  large 
quantity  produces  a  kind  of  cramp  in  the  chest,  which  for  a  few  seconds 
takes  away  the  power  of  respiration.  (Liebig.) 

Liebig.  Vol.  Sp.  gr. 

4  C 24    ....     64-55     54*71  Cvapour 4     ....  1*6640 

4  H    4    ....      9-09    8-99  H-gas 4    ....  0*2772 

2  O    16    ....    36*36    36*30  O.gas 1     ....  l*109:i 

C*H<0« ....     44     ....  100*00     100-00  Aldchydc-vaponr....    2     ....     3*0505 

1     .....    1-5252 

The  radical-theory  assumes  a  hypothetical  radical  called  Acetyl  or 
Aldeliydene  =  C^H',  which,  in  combination  with  1  At.  0,  forms  the  hypo- 
thetical oxide  of  acetyl  or  hypothetically  anhydrous  aldehyde ;  and  the 
latter,  in  combination  with  1  At.  basic  water,  forms  aldehyde  in  its  actually 
driest  state,  or  Hydrated  oxide  of  Acetyl  =  HO,C*H',0. 

Decompositions,  1.  Aldehyde  kept  by  itself  in  close  vessels  is  often 
converted  into  a  less  volatile  liquid,  or  into  crystals  of  two  kinds,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  isomeric  modifications  of  aldehyde.  (Liebig,  Fehling.)  — 
2.  Aldehyde  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  pale  fiame.  (Liebig.) 
—  3.  In  vessels  containing  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  converted  into 
the  strongest  acetic  acid  :  C*H*0»  +  20  =  C*H*0*.  A  drop  of  aldehyde 
poured  into  a  bottle  filled  with  moist  air  immediately  exhales  the  pungent 
odour  of  acetic  acid.  The  formation  of  acetic  acid  is  accelerated  by  the 
presence  of  platinum-black.  (Liebig.) 

4.  Chlorine  or  Bromine  in  contact  with  aldehyde  produces  great  rise 
of  temperature,  and  forms  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  and  probably 
also  chloral  or  bromal.  (Liebig.)  —  5.  Dilute  Nitric  add  heated  with 
aldehyde  gives  off  nitrous  fumes,  and  converts  it  into  acetic  acid. 
(Liebig.)  —  6.  Oil  of  vitriol  instantly  turns  aldehyde  brown,  and  after- 
wards thickens  and  blackens  it.  (Liebig.)  Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid 
acts  in  a  similar  manner.  (6m.)  —  IT.  When  aldehyde  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  trace  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  at  a  temperature  below  0^, 
delicate,  needle-shaped  crystals  are  quickly  separated,  probably  consisting 
of  infusible  metaldehyde;  when  the  supernatant  liquid  is  shaken  up  with 
water,  a  liquid  rises  to  the  top,  which,  after  being  dehydrated  by  chloride 
of  calcium  and  rectified,  exhibits  the  composition  and  vapour-density 
(4*583  by  experiment)  of  elaldehyde,  C"H"0',  but  has  a  higher  boiling 
point,  viz.  125°,  and  when  heated  with  a  trace  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acio, 
is  re-convcrted  into  aldehyde ;  it  quickly  changes,  both  when  alone  and 
when  mixed  with  water,  to  an  acid,  whose  baryta-salt  is  crystallizable 
and  easily  soluble  in  water,  reduces  silver-salts  with  fiMility,  and  forms 
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white  precipitates  with  mercnroiis  and  mercurio  salts,  the  former  easily 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat,  the  latter  remaining  white  even 
after  boiling.  (Weidenhnsch,  Xnn^  Pharm.  66|  155;  Jcjiresher,  184  7- 8^ 
548.)  t. 

7.  Oxide  of  tUver  heated  with  aqueous  aldehyde,  first  gentlj,  then 
slowly  to  the  Doiling  point,  is  partially  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the 
metal  forming  a  specular  coating  on  the  glass  —  a  proof  that  no  eTolution 
of  gas  takes  place.     The  liquid  contains  in  solution  a  silyer-salt,  which, 
however,  is  decomposed  by  eyaporation,  the  silyer  being  redaoed  to  the 
metallic  state.     If  it  be  saturated  in  the  cold  with  baryta-water  and  then 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  precipitated  oxide  of  silver  is  rednoed, 
and  acetate  of  baryta  remains  in  solution.  (Liebig.)  —  From  these  expe- 
riments, Liebig  inters  the  existence  of  an  Aldehydie  acid,  OH^CP  (or  in 
the  hypothetically  anhydrous  state,  OH'O'),  intermediate  between  alde- 
hyde and  acetic  acid.     The  liquid  obtained  by  heating  oxide  of  ailyer 
with  aqueous  aldehyde  is  supposed  to  contain  aldehydate  of  silver,  which 
is  resolved  by  evaporation  into  silver  and  acetic  acid ;  when  the  oxide  of 
silver  is  precipitated  by  baryta- water,  aldehydate  of  baryta  is  formed,  and 
this  when  boiled  is  converted  into  acetate,  while  the  precipitated  oxide 
of  silver  is  reduced.     Liebig  supposes  also  that  this  aldehydie  acid  exists 
in  lampic  acid  (p.  181),  and  in  the  distillate  obtained  by  treating  alcohol 
with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     [Since  the  water, 
when  heated,  may  still  retain  a  portion  of  aldehyde,  and  since  the  redac- 
tion of  silver  by  aldehyde  goes  on  but  slowly,  it  may  likewise  be  supposed 
that  when  aqueous  aldehyde  is  heated  with  oxide  of  silver,  acetate  of 
silver  is  formed  from  the  very  befifinnlng  of  the  action,  and  that,  on  further 
heating  this  salt  either  with  or  without  oaryta,  the  silver  is  reduced  by  the 
aldehyde  still  remaining  in  the  liquid.     At  all  events,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  nucleus-theory,  the  existence  of  an  acid  with  3  At.  oxygen  is 
highly  improbable].  —  Silvering  of  the  glass  is  also  produced  on  heating 
aqueous  aldehyde  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia.  -^  This  is  the  best  mode  of  detecting  small  quantities  of  aldehyde 
in  other  liquids,  such  as  nitrous  ether  ana  heavy  hydrochloric  ether. 
(Liebig.)     Aldehyde-ammonia  dissolved  in  water  likewise  reduces  oxide 
and  nitrate  of  silver  when  heated  with  them.  (Liebig.)    The  latter  reduc- 
tion takes  place  at  0^  in  2  or  3  minutes ;  the  solution  of  1  pt.  nitrate  of 
silver  in  1000  pts.  water  forms  when  heated  with  aldehyde,  a  shining 
metallic  mirror;  with  1  pt.  of  the  salt  in  2000  pts.  water,  the  mirror  is 
formed  only  here  and  there  on  isolated  spots,  the  liquid  assuming  a  purple- 
green  colour  [(?)  violet  arising  from  metallic  silver.    YI.  137];  when  the 
quantity  of  water  is  increased  to  10,000  parts,  no  mirror  is  formed,  but 
the  liquid,  after  being  heated  for  three  minutes,  assumes  a  dark  red-green 
colour ;  even  a  solution  containing  only  1  pt  of  the  silver-salt  in  40,000 
pts.  water,  in  which  chloride  of  sodium  produces  only  a  slight  opalescence, 
still  exhibits  distinct  colouring  with  aldehyde,  (W.  &  H.  Rogers,  J,  pr, 
Chem.) 

8.  Aldehyde  heated  with  alcoholic  Foicuh  is  converted  into  a  yellow 
resin.  (Dobereiner.)  Even  when  aqueous  aldehyde  is  heated  with  potash 
and  the  air  excluded,  a  yellowish  turbidity  is  produced,  and  subsequently 
Aldehyde-resin  separates  out,  from  below  upwards,  in  the  form  of  a  reddish 
brown  substance  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads.  The  alkaline 
liquid  contains  a  small  quantity  of  an  organic  acid,  whose  potaBh-salt 
turns  brown  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated;  this  acid  heated 
with  4aits  of  silver  or  mercury  reduces  them  without  effervescency. 
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(Liebig.)  —  %  According  to  Weidenbojsch,  aldehyde-resin  is  a  substance 
of  a  fiery  orange-yeUow  colour^  which,  when  dried  at  lOO^i  is  reduced 
to  a  powder  having  a  paler  colour.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
sparingly  in  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  alkalis,  partially  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid;  from  the  latter  solution  it  is  re-precipitated  by  water. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  rapidly  decolorized  by  chlorine,  and  wnen  sub- 
sequently mixed  with  water,  yields  a  snow-white  powder  still  containing 
chlorine.  The  resin,  purified  as  completely  as  possible,  was  found  to 
contain  76*4  p.  c.  carbon,  and  8*0  p.  c.  hydrogen;  its  formation  is  accom- 
panied by  that  of  acetic,  formic,  and  tudehydic  (aoetyious)  acid,  which 
unite  with  the  alkali;  at  the  same  time  a  pungent  odonr  is  evolved,  pro- 
ceeding from  8  peculiar  substance  which  adheres  obstinately  to  the  resin, 
and  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  it;  the  substance  is  oily  and 
volatile  when  first  produced,  but  soon  thickens,  even  when  alone,  and 
still  more  quickly  under  the  influence  of  nitric  acid,  and  is  converted 
into  a  Kolden-yellow,  viscid  resin,  which  smelly  like  cinnamon,  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  ether  and  sparingly  in  water,  and  is  different  from  the 
true  aldehyde-resin.  (Ann.  Fharm,  66,  153,  Jahrefher.  1847-8,  548.)  IT 
—  9.  When  vapour  ol  aldehyde  is  passed  through  a  hot  tube  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash,  the  mixture  suddenly  turns 
brown,  then  becomes  decolorized  and  gives  off  a  lar^e  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen, and  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  acetate  of  potash  without  any 
formiate: 

(Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  73,  151;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  35,  161; 
also  J.  pr,  Chem,  21,  273.)  — 10.  Potassium  introduced  into  aldehyde, 
even  if  the  liquid  be  cooled,  causes  such  violent  ebullition,  though  with-^ 
out  perceptible  evolntion  of  heat,  that  the  aldehyde  quickly  evaporates. 
Vapour  of  aldehyde  passed  over  potassium  immediately  gives  off  hydro- 
gen gas.  (Lowig,  Fogg,  43,  623.)  Anhydrous  aldehyde  forms  with 
potassium  and  sodium,  compounds  consisting  of  hypothetically  anhydrous 
aldehyde  with  the  alkali.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  25,  17): 

C<H<0«  +  K  =  C^H»KO*  +  H,  or  =  KO,C<H»0  +  H. 

11.  Cyanic  add  vapour  evolved  from  heated  cyanurio  acid,  is  quietly 
absorbed  by  anhydrous  aldehyde  at  0^;  but  even  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures the  mixture  becomes  heated,  continuously  gives  off  carbonic  acid 
gas,  ultimately  froths  up,  and  solidifies  into  a  mass  like  burnt  borax, 
consisting  of  Trtgenic  acid,  ON'H^OS  together  with  small  quantities  of 
cyamelide,  aldehyde-ammonia,  and  perhaps  also  other  products.  (Liebig 
&  Wohler^  Ann.  Pharm,  59,  296): 

C<H<0«  +  3C«NH0»  -  OWH'O*  +  2C0». 

IT  11*  When  Hydrondphuric  acid  ga$  is  passed  for  some  time  into 
a  mixture  of  aldehyde  and  water,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  and  deposits 
a  viscid,  transparent  and  colourless  oil,  which  has  a  disagreeable 
alliaceous  odonr,  and  when  dried  in  vacuo  has  a  density  of  ri34;  its 
composition  is  C^H^^O^  and  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion: 

SOH^O*  •¥  7HS  -  C»H»Cy  +  6H0. 

(Weidenbusch;  Ann.  Pharm.  66, 158.)  If 
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12.  In  contact  vitb  Amffumia  and  Bydromlpkuric  add  together^ 
aldehyde  yields  Thialdine  and  water. 

8C*H*0«  +  NH»  +  4HS  -  C"NH»S*  +  6H0. 

Similarly,  Hydro9eUnic  acid  produces  SelenaUUne  (q.  t).     (Liebig  & 
Wohler,  Ann.  JPharm,  66, 1.) 

C<mbin<Uum$*  Aldebyde  mixes  in  aU  proportions  with  water,  the 
mixing  beinff  attended  with  rise  of  temperature.  A  mixture  of  1  pt. 
aldehyde  and  3  pts.  water  boils  at  d7^«  Chloride  of  calcium  added  to 
the  aqueous  solution  separates  the  aldehyde  in  the  form  of  a  clear  liquid 
which  rises  to  the  surface. 

Aldehyde  dissolves  Fho^phortu  and  Sulphur,  — -  also  Iodine,  formiug 
a  brown  solution  and  without  decomposition.  (Liebig.) 

Aldehyde-Ammcnia.  NH',OHH>*.  —  Ammoniacal  gas  ^laased  iuto 
pure  aldehyde  combines  with  it,  giving  off  heat  and  forming  a  white 
crystalline  mass.  If  the  aldehyde  be  preriously  mixed  with  ether,  the 
compound  separates  in  distinct  crystals;  the  finest  are  obtained  by 
mixing  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia  with 
ether.  (Liebig.)  —  Acute  rhombohedrons  with  terminal  edges  of  about 
85^,  often  truncated  with  faces  of  another  rhombohedron.  (G.  Rose.) 
Transparent,  colourless,  shining,  strongly  refractive,  of  the  hardness  of 
common  sugar,  and  very  friable.  Melts  between  70^  and  80^,  and  distils 
unaltered  at  100^  In  the  state  of  vapour  and  in  aqueous  solution,  it 
reddens  turmeric  paper.  Its  odour  is  ammoniacal,  but  has  likewise  the 
character  of  turpentine.  (Liebig.) 
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Aldehyde- ammonia  is  very  inflammable.  In  contact  with  the  air, 
especially  if  also  exposed  to  light,  it  becomes  yellow  [brown  and 
unctuous],  and  acquires  an  odour  resembling  that  01  burnt  animal  sub- 
stances. By  distillation  it  may  again  be  obtained  in  the  colourless  state, 
and  leaves  a  brown  residue,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  contains 
acetate  of  ammonia  and  another  ammoniacal  salt.  Even  the  weaker 
acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  separate  the  aldehyde  from  the  compound. 
Oil  of  vitriol  and  potash  act  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  upon 
aldehyde.  Its  aqueous  solution,  digested  with  oxide  of  silver,  reduces 
part  of  this  oxide  and  dissolves  the  rest,  forming  an  aldehydate  [or 
acetate  ?]  of  silver  mixed  with  ammonia,  from  which  the  oxide  of  silver 
is  precipitated  by  baryta-water,  and  reduced  when  the  liquid  is  heated, 
while  acetate  of  baryta  remains  in  solution.  —  Aldehyde-ammonia  dis- 
solves with  very  great  facility  in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol,  and  not 
at  all  in  ether.  (Liebig.) 

SUver-compound,  The  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  aldehyde- 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver  yield,  when  mixed,  a  very  fine-grained, 
white  precipitate,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol.     It 
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cqntaios  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  oxide  of  silver,  and  aldehyde,  viz., 
41-78  p.  c.  (1  At.)  silver,  19-04  p.  c.  (8  At.)  C,  and  4-21  p.  c.  (11  At.)  H. 
-» It  aissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcoho],  easily  in  water.  When  the 
aqueous  solution  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  aldehyde  is  given  off, 
half  the  silver  reduced;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  which  has  no  acid 
reaction,  contains  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  aldehydate  of  silver,  conse- 
quently gives  off  ammonia  when  heated  with  potash,  and  nitrous  fumes 
when  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol.  (Liebig.) 

Aldehyde  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  and  JSther,  producing 
rise  of  temperature.  (Liebig.) 


Three  Compounds  isomeric  with  Aldehyde. 

Liebig  (Ann,  Pharm.  14,  141;  Chemische  Briefe,  154)  discovered  the 
liquid  and  the  infusible  solid  compound;  Fehling  {Ann,  Fharm,  27,  319), 
the  fusible  solid  compound. 

A.  Liquid,  —  Pure  aldehyde  sealed  up  in  a  tube,  changes  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  into  a  liquid,  which  has  a  pleasant  ethereal 
odour,  boils  at  about  81°,  and  no  longer  forms  a  resin  with  potash;  it 
may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  oxidizing  and  changing  into  acetic 
acid,  and  does  not  mix  with  water,  but  floats  upon  it.  (Liebig, 
Chem.  Br,) 

B.  Solid  and  fusible.  Elaldehyde,  Anhydrous  aldehyde  enclosed  in 
a  tube,  together  with  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium,  for  two  months  in 
winter,  yielded  long  transparent  prisms,  which  however  disappeared 
again  after  a  fortnight,  so  completely  that  not  a  trace  of  them  could  be 
perceived  in  the  liquid.  —  These  crystals  melt  at  +  2°,  solidify  at  0^, 
and  boil  at  94°,  giving  off  a  vapour  whose  density  is  4'5157.  In  the 
fused  state  this  substance  has  an  ethereal  odour,  more  agreeable  and 
less  pungent  than  that  of  aldehyde;  its  taste  is  somewhat  burning.  It 
bums  with  a  blue  flame;  its  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields 
a  combustible  gaseous  mixture,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  having 
an  empyreumatic  odour.  Oil  of  vitriol  blackens  tne  crystals  slowly  in 
the  cold,  immediately  when  heated.  The  crystals  may  be  heated  with 
potash-ley  for  some  time  without  becoming  coloured,  and  solidify  again 
on  the  surface  as  the  liquid  cools.  When  heated  with  aqueous  nitrate 
of  silver,  they  throw  down  the  silver  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder,  not 
of  a  specular  coating.  When  dissolved  in  ether,  they  do  not  absorb 
ammoniacal  gas,  but  remain  unaltered.  (Fehling.) 

C.  Solid  and  infusible,  Metaldehyde,  Anhydrous  aldehyde  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  sealed  tube  or  well  stoppered  bottle,  frequently  deposits 
transparent,  colourless,  four-sided  prisms,  which  traverse  the  whole  liquid 
like  a  network.  The  crystals  remain  solid  at  100"^,  but  at  a  stronger 
heat  sublime  undecomposed,  in  the  form  of  transparent,  colourless,  shining, 
rather  hard  needles,  which  are  easily  pulverized,  inodorous,  combustible 
scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Liebig.)  —  Fehling,  by  exposing  pure  aldehyde  to  the  cold  of  winter 
for  several  weekp,  once  obtained  the  Fame  crystals,  mixed,  however,  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  crystals  B.     They  are  hard  and  easy  to  pulverize* 
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at  120%  they  sublime  without  previous  fusion.    When  thej  we  Buffered 
to  OTaporate  in  the  air,  the  rapour  condenses  in  fine  snowj  flakes. 

FeUtnf.  Pehltn^. 

Of>mpotmd  B.  Compmmd  C 
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Liebig  supposes  that  the  oxidation  which  takes  place  when  aldehyde 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  may  produce  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  and  an 
internal  motion  of  the  atoms,  which  continues  after  the  air  is  excluded 
and  causes  the  atoms  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  new  order,  so  as  to  form 
one  or  other  of  these  isomeric  compounds. 

[The  liquid  compound  A  is  perhaps  acetic  ether,  C^KH)^;  the  fusible 
compound  B  might,  from  its  vapour-density,  which  is  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  aldehyde,  be  regarded  as  C^H^*,  although  its  boiling  point 
is  rather  in  favour  of  the  formula  C'H^O^j  the  compound  C  may  be- 
C»*il"0"  or  C"H»0«]. 


Acetic  Acid.    C*H*,0*. 

Westbndorpp.     Diss,  de  opt,  acet.  cone.  &c.  Gott.  1772. 
Berthollbt.     Ji^.  Par.  1783,  403;  also  Orell.  Ann.  1789,  1,  536. 
LowiTZ.    CreU.  Ann.  1786,  1,  255;  1789,  2,  584;  1799,  1,  206;  1793, 

1,  219.— ^cA<;r.  J:3,  600. 
CiiAPTAL.  Schcr.  J.  2,  102. 
Adet.     Scher.  J.  2,  170. 

Dabit.     Ann.  Chim.  38,  BQ;  also  Scker.  J.  8,  ISj. 
Darracu.     Ann.  Chim.  41;  also  Scher.  J.  9,  615. 
Proust.     J.  Fhys.  56,  210;  Ann.  Chim.  61,  111. 
Trommsdorff.     a.  Gehl.  5,  573. 
liicHTER.     Neuere  Gegenst.  6,  5. 
Cin':KEVix.     Ann.  Chim.  69,  5;  also  Gilb.  32,  156. 
MoLLERAT.    Ann.  Chim.  68,  88, 

Berzelius.    Ann.  Chim.  91,  301.  —  Copper-salts,     Poyy.  2,  233. 
Sebille-Auger.     J.  Chim.  mcd.  8,  233. 

Essigsdure^  Acetylsaure,  Acide  acttique.  —  In  the  most  concentrated 
state  it  is  also  called  Glacial  Acetic  acid,  Eisessig,  RadicaUsiig,  Acetum 
radicale,  Alcohol  aceti,  Acidum  aceti  crystallisatum,  Sel  de  Vinaigrc,  and 
when  distilled  from  verdigris:  Spirit  cf  Copper,  ICupferspiritus,  Spirilus 
jEruginis  s.  Veneris. 

Vinegar  is  mentioned  by  Moses;  the  alchemists  were  acquainted  with 
spirltus  osTruginis.  The  statement  put  forward  by  BerthoUet  and  adopted 
by  Chaptal  and  Dabit,  that  the  acetic  acid  obtained  from  yerdigris  is 
richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  acetic  acid  —  whence  they  distinguished 
it  by  the  name  of  acetic  acid  from  the  common  or  acetous  acid  ^-  was  dis- 
proved especially  by  Adet  and  Darracq.  Trommsdorff  also  showed  the 
incorrectness  of  Proust's  statement,  that  acetic  acid  contains  nitrogen.  — - 
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Foareroy  &  Vauqaelin  (Scher.  J,  5,  268),  showed  that  the  so-called 
pyromucie  acid  (bremliche  Schleimsaure)  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  sugar,  manna,  honey,  gum,  and  starch,  and  the  pyroligneous  acid 
(brendiche  HoUutwre)  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  peculiar  acids,  are  merely  acetic  acid  contami- 
nated with  empyreumatio  oil.  —  Th6nard  showed  {Ann.  Chim,  43,  176; 
also  Scher,  J,  10,  637)9  ^^^t  the  zoonic  acidj  which  Berthollet  (Ann. 
Chim.  26,  86;  also  Scher.  J.  1,  197)  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
animal  substances,  and  regarded  as  a  peculiar  acid,  was  in  reality  a 
mixture  of  acetic  acid  with  another  substance  which  imparted  to  it  the 
property  of  precipitating  nitrate  of  lead  and  mercurous  acetate. 

Sources.  Acetic  acid  occurs,  sometimes  free,  sometimes  associated 
with  potash  and  lime,  in  the  juice  of  many  plants,  especially  of  trees;  in 
small  quantities  in  certain  animal  fluids;  and  aceording  to  A.  Vogel 
(e/l  Pharm^  12,  8),  in  certain  mineral  waters. 

Formation.  1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  most  non-rolatile  organic 
compounds;  by  passing  volatile  organic  compounds  through  red-hot  tubes; 
and  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  most  organic  bodies.  —  The  acetic 
acid  which  passes  over  during  the  dry  distillation  of  non-azotized  organic 
compounds,  is  contaminated  with  empyreumatio  oils  and  resins,  and  that 
which  is  evolred  from  azotized  orffanio  bodies  is  more  or  less  saturated 
with  ammonia  and  volatile  alkaloids.  (VII,  7 S'-Si. ) --^  Wood-vinegar, 
Pyroligneous  acid,  Hohessig,  brendiche  Soheimsaure,  Zoonische  Saure, 

2.  By  the  slow  combustion  and  spontaneons  decomposition  of  many 
organic  compounds.  —  Platinum-blaok  converts  defiant  gas  mixed  with 
oxygen  into  acetic  acid  (p.  166);  aldehyde  is  converted  into  acetic  acid 
by  simple  exposure  to  the  air,  and  alcohol  when  exposed  in  contact  with 
finely  divided  platinum  (p.  207),  or  with  an  alkali  (254),  or  when  placed  in 
a  state  of  dilution  in  contact  with  air  and  certain  organic  matters,  (vid. 
Acetous  Fermentation.) —  Wine-y  Beer-,  Cider-f  And. Brafidy-vinegar.  In 
this  case,  the  alcohol  is  first  converted  into  aldehyde,  and  then  into  acetic 
acid.  (Liebiff.)  —  Also  sugar,  starch,  and  certain  other  substances,  which 
contain  no  lucohol,  at  least  ready  formed,  produce  a  certain  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  when  they  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition  in  contact  with 
certain  other  substances. 

3.  Nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  a  mixture  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid,  &c.,  form  with  many  organic  compounds,  such  as  alcohol,  sugar, 
starch,  oleic  acid,  gelatin,  &c.,  a  number  of  products  among  which  is 
acetic  acid.  Many  organic  compounds,  sugar  and  starch  for  example, 
likewise  yield  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  when  heated  with  oil  of 
vitriol. 

4.  Acetic  acid  is  also  formed  when  alcohol  (p.  254),  tartaric  acid, 
mucic  acid,  malic  acid,  succinic  acid,  citric  acid,  sugar,  Semen  Lycopodii, 
&c.,  are  strongly  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  {comp.  VII,  135.) 

%  5.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  solution  of  potash  on  cyanide  of  methyl 
(Fraukland  &  Kolbe,  Ann.  Pharm.  65,  288;  Dumas,  Malaguti  &  Leblanc, 
Compt.  rend.  20,  474.)  IT 

Matteucci  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  52,  134;  abstr.  Pogg.  31,  32)  states 
that  he  has  obtained  acetic  acid  from  inorganic  materials,  viz.,  by  passing 
carbonic  oxide  gas  into  water  containing  finely  divided  copper,  the  pro- 
duct being  a  blue  solution  of  acetate  of  copper.  Berzelius  (Jahresber.  13, 
223)  did  not  succeed  with  this  experiment.     Matteucci  used  the  finely 
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di  Tided  copper  obtained  either  by  redacing  the  oxide  bj  hydrogen^  or  by 
the  distillation  of  yerdigris;  the  latter  perhaps  contained  some  nndeoom* 
posed  basic  acetate  of  copper. 

For  thia  formation  of  acetic  aoid  from  bisulphide  of  carbon,  vid,  YII,  41. 

Preparation  of  HydraUd  Acetic  Acid,  —  1.  By  Fermentation, 
a.  Crude  Vinegar ,  Acetum  crudum.  Wine-,  Ctder-,  Beer-,  and  Brandy- 
vinegar.  Obtained  when  wine,  cider,  beer,  or  dilute  alcohol  is  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  air,  under  ^Eiyourable  circumstances.  Crude  vinegar 
contains,  besides  acetic  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  water,  frequently  also 
undecomposed  alcohol,  cream  of  tartar  and  other  salts,  gum,  colouring 
matter,  tannin,  ferment,  &c.  —  Respecting  the  adulteration  of  vinegar 
with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  tartaric  acid,  and  acid  vegetable 
matters,  comp,  Pleischl  {Zeii9chr,  Phys,  Math.  10,  257);  —  Kiihn.  (Schw. 
59,  371);  — Run«e  {Pogg.  31,  518);  — Payen  (A^.  Ann.  Sc.NaU  Bot.  10, 
222);  — Orfila  (J.  Ckim.  med.  17,  473).  —  -^.  J.  Pharm.  11,  10);  — 
Guibourt  {N.  J.  Pharm.  10,  407;  11,  91);  — Wislin  {J.  Pharm.  54, 
252);  — Pettenkofer  {EepeH.  83,  87);  — Chevalier  {J.  Chim.  mid.  22, 
772;  23,  305). 

h.  Distilled  Vinegar,  Acetum  destUlatum.  Obtained  by  distilling 
crude  vinegar,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  burning  the  residue,  in 
metallic,  or  better  in  glass  vessels.  At  first  the  most  dilute  acid  passes 
over,  together  with  any  alcohol  that  may  be  present;  the  subsequent  por- 
tions of  the  distillate  continually  increase  in  strength,  and  the  residue 
contains  the  strongest  acid.  Hence  distilled  vinegar  is  weaker  than  the 
crude.  —  A  portion  of  the  acid  retained  in  the  residue  may  be  obtained, 
in  a  very  weak  state  however,  by  diluting  the  residue  several  times 
with  water  and  distilling.  If  the  distillate  still  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol,  it  causes  platinum-black  moistened  with  it  to  swell  up,  with 
formation  of  bubbles.  (Dobereiner,  Schw.  63,  478.) 

c.  Concentrated  Vinegar ,  Acetum  coneentratum,  —  a.  Obtained  by 
uniting  distilled  vinegar  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  oxide  of  lead,  evapo- 
rating till  the  acetate  remains,  either  in  the  state  of  concentrated  solution, 
or  of  crystals,  or  of  a  dry  mass,  and  distilling  the  residue  with  more  or 
less  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  —  On  the  small  scale  the  distillation  is  con- 
ducted in  glass  retorts,  on  the  large  scale,  in  stills  of  lead  or  copper  fitted 
with  head  and  condensing  tube  of  tin,  stone-ware,  or  glass.  The  most 
advantageous  material  for  the  purpose  is  the  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of 
lead),  prepared  on  the  large  scale.  190  pts.  (1  At.)  of  the  crystallized 
salt  required  49  pts.  (1  At.)  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  two  or  more  times 
its  weight  of  water.  It  is  well  to  let  the  materials  act  upon  each  other 
al  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few  days  before  distilling,  so  that  all  the  acetate  of 
lead  may  be  previously  converted  into  sulphate,  and  no  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  distillation;  because  that 
acid  would  then  be  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  would  pass 
over  and  contaminate  the  distillate.  (Geiger.)  Some  manufacturers  add 
to  the  mixture  a  certain  quantity  of  pulverized  peroxide  of  manganese, 
to  convert  the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphate  of  manganese.  This  method, 
however,  is  not  so  good  as  the  preceding;  for  the  manganese  coming  in 
contact  with  the  free  sulphuric  acid  may  likewise  decompose  part  of  the 
acetic  acid  by  oxidation;  moreover  the  manganese  gives  rise  to  percussive 
ebullition.  —  Whichever  method  is  adopted,  the  receiver  should  be 
changed  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  because  the  last  portions 
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are  very  likely  io  he  contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid  and  empjreumatic 
products. 

If  it  be  not  desired  to  obtain  a  concentrated  acid,  a  solution  of  190 
pts.  sugar  of  lead  in  twice  that  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be  precipi- 
tated  by  49  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  its  own  or  a  double  quantity 
of  water,  the  liquid  decanted  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lead,  or 
strained  and  pressed  through  linen,  and  distilled  alone.  In  this  case,  the 
distillation  goes  on  much  more  easily,  and  there  is  but  little  chance  of 
contamination  with  sulphurous  acid  or  empyreumatic  products.  A  further 
portion  of  very  dilute  acid  may  be  obtained  by  washing  the  sulphate  of 
lead  and  distilling  the  wash-water.  (Runzler,  £r.  Ar<^^  3,  393;  8,  82; 
Anthon,  Repert.  81,  240.) 

p.  Distilled  yinegar  is  exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature,  so  that  the 
water  may  separate  from  it  by  congelation ;  the  concentrated  vinegar 
sufiered  to  run  off;  and  the  same  treatment  repeated  several  times,  a 
lower  temperature  being  employed  at  each  repetition. 

7.  Distilled  vinegar  is  re-distilled  over  charcoal  powder;  the  very 
weak  acid  which  first  passes  over  received  alone;  and  the  concentrated 
acid  which  goes  over  afterwards  collected  in  a  separate  receiver.  (Lbwitz.) 

2.  By  the  combustion  of  Alcohol  in  contact  *  with  Platinum-black. 
A  large  glass  case  having  a  gable  top,  contains  a  number  of  shallow  vessels 
of  glass,  porcelain,  or  wood,  so  arranged  as  to  be  distant  about  four  inches 
from  each  other  and  from  the  bottom.  Each  of  these  vessels  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  platinum-black,  a  line  in  thickness^  moistened  with  water, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  glass  case  is  placed  as  much  strong  spirit  or  brandy 
as  can  be  oxidized  by  the  air  within  the  case.  The  whole  is  exposed  to 
ordinary  daylight  or  sunshine,  the  temperature  kept  at  20"^  to  30^,  and 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol  promoted  by  hanging  up  a  few  sheets  of  bibu- 
lous paper  so  that  they  may  dip  into  it.  Oxidation  then  begins  in  a  few 
minutes;  the  platinum-black  becomes  heated;  the  acetic  acid  condenses 
on  the  glass  sides  of  the  case;  and  in  the  course  of  8  to  12  hours,  the 
alcohol  is  completely  converted  into  acetic  acid,  which,  after  the  appa- 
ratus has  cooled  and  the  air  been  renewed,  may  be  replaced  by  fresh 
alcohol.  In  this  manner,  with  a  glass  case  of  the  capacity  of  12  cubic 
feet,  and  by  the  use  of  6  oz.  of  platinum-black,  1  pound  of  absolute 
alcohol,  or  3  pounds  of  brandy  may  be  converted  into  acetic  acid  in  a 
day.  (Dbbereiner,  Schw,  63,  235).  But  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  conta- 
minated with  aldehyde  and  acetal  (p.  207.) 

3.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  Wood. — Channels  are  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  charcoal-kiln  (Kohlcnmeiler),  through  which  the  con- 
densed vapours  of  the  imperfectly  burning  wood  may  run  off;  or  wood 
is  placed  in  an  iron  vessel  and  heated  by  fire  applied  from  without  till  it 
chars;  or  wood  contained  in  a  still  built  up  in  brickwork  is  heated  by 
furnaces  till  it  is  converted  into  charcoal,  and  the  evolved  vapours 
condensed. 

The  Wood-Vinegar  thus  obtained,  which  requires  to  be  separated 
from  wood-tar,  is  treated  by  Mollerat  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  205)  as 
follows  :  It  is  rectified,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  resin  and  more 
fixed  empyreumatic  oil  is  separated  and  remains  behind;  the  distillate 
is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash  (or  quicklime);  sulphate  of  soda 
added  to  precipitate  the  lime ;  the  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  se- 
parated from  the  gypsum  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat  sufficient  to  decompose  the  empyreumatic  por- 
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tions,  bat  Hot  the  acetic  acid;  the  acetate  of  soda  purified  bj  solution  in 
water,  filtering,  and  crystallization  ;  and  lastly  the  purified  salt  distilled 
•with  dilute  sufphnric  acid.  —  Pajot^Descharmes  {J.  Fharm,  4,  327)  satu- 
rates the  rectified  wood-vinegar  with  milk  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime; 
evaporates  the  impure  acetate  of  lime  to  dryness;  roasts  it  on  a  cast-iron 
plate  till  it  chars;  redissolves  it  in  water;  precipitates  the  lime  by  sul- 
phuric acid;  aud  distils  the  liquid  after  decanting  it  from  the  g)-p8Mii. 
—  Priickner  (J.pr,  Ckem,  4,  21)  proceeds  in  the  same  manner^  excepting 
that,  after  roasting  the  acetate  of  lime  and  re-dissolving  it  in  water,  he  im- 
mediately distils  it  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  cast-iron  vessel.  •— According 
to  Stoltze  {AnUitung  die  roke  Hclzuiuretureinigen  undzu  hentitzen,  u.  8.  w. 
Halle  and  Berlin,  1820),  charcoal-powder  removes  from  wood-vinegar 
only  the  more  strongly  resined  oil,  and  consequently  the  colour,  but  not 
the  pungent  taste  and  odour.  He  purifies  it  by  distillation,  continuing  the 
process  as  long  as  the  acid  passes  over  colourless,  and  by  digesting  the  distil- 
late with  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  with  a  mixture 
of  manganese  and  oil  of  vitriol,  or  with  manganese,  common  salt  and  oil  of 
vitriol  (whereupon,  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  sulphuric  acid,  or  chlorine,  the 
erapyreumatic  oil  is  further  resinized,  and  thereby  rendered  more  easy  of 
absorption  by  the  charcoal),  and  by  a  second  distillation  over  charcoal. 
Concentrated  vinegar  prepared  from  wood-vinegar  often  has  but  a  very 
slight  empyreumatio  odour,  but  immediately  acquires  a  dark  colour  on 
being  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol.  (Stockhardt,  If,  Br,  Arch,  38,  15). — 
f  Volckel  {Ann,  Pharm,  82,  49;  abet  Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J,  5,  274)  satn- 
rates  the  crude  wood-vinegar  with  lime,  whereupon  part  of  the  resinous 
impurities  separate  out;  evaporates  the  clarified  liquid  to  half  its  bulk; 
then  adds  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  decided 
acid  reaction  after  cooling  (from  4  to  6  pounds  of  acid  to  150  litres  or 
33  gallons  of  the  wood-vmegarV  which  causes  the  dissolved  resins  to 
separate  and  rise  to  the  top  or  the  liquid,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
skimmed  ofiT,  and  likewise  decomposes  the  lime-compounds  of  creosote 
and  other  volatile  substances,  which  may  then  be  expelled  by  farther 
evaporation.  He  then  further  evaporates  the  solution,  and  carefully  dries 
the  residue  on  cast-iron  plates  till  it  becomes  nearly  or  quite  inodorous; 
when  thoroughly  dried,  it  has  a  dirty  brown  colour.  To  obtain  the  acid 
from  this  purified  acetate  of  lime,  it  is  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(from  90  to  95  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  20**  B.  or  sp.  gr.  1  *16  to 
100  pts.  acetate  of  lime).  The  salt  dissolves  in  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  dark-coloured  liquid  from  which  a  quantity  oi  resin  separates. 
As  the  whole  mass  is  liquid,  the  heat  diffuses  through  it  easily;  and  as 
the  acetic  acid  passes  over  between  100°  and  120^,  and  the  acetate  of 
lime  has  already  been  exposed  to  a  drying  temperature,  the  distilled  acid 
is  but  very  slightly  contaminated  with  empyreumatic  products.  Tt  is 
also  perfectly  colourless,  and  if  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  not  been  added 
in  excess,  gives  but  a  slight  cloud  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  resin 
should  be  skimmed  off  as  much  as  possible  before  distillation,  to  prevent 
spirting.  The  acid  obtained  by  this  process  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*058  to 
1*061,  equivalent  to  20®  B.  As,  however,  acetic  acid  of  this  degree  of 
concentration  is  rarely  required,  and  a  somewhat  weaker  acid  may  be 
distilled  off  with  greater  facility,  it  is  better  to  add  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  either  before  or  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation.  A  good  pro- 
portion is:  100  pts.  acetate  of  lime,  90  to  95  pts.  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
25  water;  this  gives  from  95  to  100  pts.  of  acetic  acid  of  7°  B.,  or  sp.  gr. 
1*105.     In  this  manner,  150  litres  of  wood-vinegar  yield  60  lbs.  of  acetic 
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acid  of  this  strength.  The  acid  thus  obtained  nay  be  still  farther  purified 
bj  mixing  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  distilling 
again.  The  acid  which  passes  orer  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  still  retains  a  slight  empyreumatic  odour.  But 
eyen  tbis  may  be  remoyed  by  distilling  it  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  instead  of  carbonate  of  soda.  -—  The  use  of  hydrochloric 
acid  instead  of  sulphuric  in  the  decomposition  of  the  acetate  of  lime, 
has  this  great  adyantage,  that  the  presence  of  resins,  colouring  matter, 
&o.  does  no  harm,  proyided  the  acetate  has  been  sufficiently  heated  to 
driye  off  all  free  yolatile  substances.  When,  on  the  contrary,  sulphuric 
acid  is  used,  the  acetic  acid  always  has  a  bad  odour,  is  saturated  with 
sulphurous  acid,  and  contaminated  by  yarious  products  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  resins  at  a  high  temperature.  Moreover,  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  forms  a  hard  crust  at  the  bottom  of  the  still ;  the  last 
portions  of  acid  are  often  turbid  from  the  presence  of  separated  sulphur; 
and  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  becomes  perceptible,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  to  sulphide  of  calcium 
at  the  bottom  of  the  yessel;  from  this  cause,  cast-iron  stills  soon  become 
corroded.  —  The  same  process  may  also  be  applied  to  the  preparation  of 
pure  acetic  acid  from  brandy-yinegar.  As,  however,  the  acetate  of  lime 
formed  with  the  latter  is  less  contaminated  with  foreign  matter  than  that 
formed  from  wood-vinegar,  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
required  to  decompose  it,  viz.  about  130  pts.  of  aoia  to  100  pts.  of  the 
lime-salt.  IT 

Preparation  of  Glacial  Acetic  Add,  1.  An  intimate  mixture  of  at 
least  49  pts.  oil  of  yitriol  and  98  pts.  dry  pulverised  acetate  of  potash, 
or  82  dry  acetate  of  soda,  or  79  dry  acetate  of  lime,  or  163  dry  acetate 
of  lead,  IS  distilled  at  a  very  gentle  heat: 

C<H»K04  +  HO,SO»  -  C*H*0<  +  KO,SO>. 

The  49  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  replaced  by  136  pts.,  or  rather  by  a  con- 
siderably larger  quantity,  of  fused  and  finely  pounded  bisulphate  of 
potash,  which  must  be  mixed  as  intimately  as  possible  with  the  acetate: 

C*H»KO<  +  KO,HO,2SO»  =  C*H<0<  +  2(K0,S0^. 

The  four  acetates  must  be  dried  by  exposure  to  a  giuduaJly  increasing 
heat,  and  stirred  all  the  while.  As,  however,  the  acetate  of  lead  may  by 
this  treatment  be  deprived  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetic  acid, 
Bereelins  recommends  that  it  be  dried  by  placing  it  in  the  state  of  powder 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  for  36  hours,  or  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  a 
longer  time  at  30^  or  40^,  and  afterwards  heated  in  the  air  for  an  hour  to 
lOO'',  at  which  temperature  no  fusion  takes  place.  Mitscherlich,  on  the 
contrary  (Lehrb.  2, 134),  heats  the  acetate  of  lead  gently  and  continuously, 
stirring  constantly  till  it  is  converted  into  a  dry  powder. —  The  oil 
of  vitriol  must  be  previously  freed  from  excess  of  water  by  boiling. 
(Berzelius.) 

Stahl  distilled  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  with  2  pts.  acetate  of  potash; 
Westendorf,  with  2  pts.  acetate  of  soda ;  Lowiti,  with  j-  pt.  acetate  of 
soda.  —  To  3  pts.  acetate  of  soda,  Lowlts  also  recommends  8  pts.  bisul- 
phate of  potash. 

With  acetate  of  soda  a  large  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  required,  viz, 
101  pts.  oil  of  yitriol  to  82  pts.  acetate  of  soda;  otherwise  only  part  of 
the  acetic  acid  is  separated,  and  the  distillate  la  contaminated  with  eul- 
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phurouB  acid  and  acetone.  The  heat  which  the  oil  of  vitriol  produces 
with  the  acetate  of  soda  is  sufficient  to  drive  over  \  of  the  acetic  acid, 
without  any  application  of  heat  from  without.  The  mixture  is  then 
gradually  heated  over  an  open  fire;  the  distillation  is  complete  by  the 
time  the  whole  mass  is  fused.  A  weaker  acid  passes  over  at  first,  and 
afterwards  the  strongest  acid,  having  a  density  of  1*062  at  16°.  The 
distillate  amounts  to  |-  of  the  acetate  of  soda.  If  the  oil  of  vitriol 
contains  nitric  acid,  red  fumes  pass  over  at  first;  these  however  do  no 
harm,  as  they  are  not  absorbed  hj  the  acetic  acid.  (Sebille-Auger.) 

With  acetate  of  lead  no  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  required;  a  slight 
excess  of  the  latter  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  but 
prevents  that  of  acetone. 

Acetate  of  lead  well  dried  and  pulverized  is  introduced  into  a  tubu- 
lated retort  or  into  a  glass  or  earthen  still,  and  oil  of  vitriol  added  in 
successive  portions,  the  vessel  being  well  cooled  from  without  by  cold 
water  to  prevent  the  mass  from  getting  too  hot;  the  mixture  is  then 
well  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  or  according  to  Mohr's  recommendation,  it 
is  left  to  itself  for  24  hours,  so  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  may  difi'use  itself 
uniformly  through  the  powders.  The  retort  is  connected  with  a  dry 
receiver,  —  or  the  flask,  by  means  of  a  cork  or  a  caoutchouc  joint,  with  a 
long  tube  which  first  goes  upwards  and  then  slowly  downwards  {App. 
51)  and  leads  into  a  simple  cooled  receiver.  The  distillation  is  per- 
formed in  a  bath  of  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  by  very 
careful  heating  in  the  sand-bath. 

To  obtain  glacial  acetic  acid  from  sugar  of  lead  by  means  of  bisul- 
pbate  of  potash,  HO,SO'+KO,SO',  the  latter  must  first  be  freed  from 
excess  of  water  by  heating  it  till  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  tranquil 
fusion;  pulverized  very  finely  after  cooling;  137" 2  pts.  (1  At.),  or  better 
an  excess  of  it,  very  intimately  mixed  with  163  pts.  (1  At.),  of  dehy- 
drated acetate  of  lead;  and  the  mixture  carefully  heated  in  a  distillatory 
apparatus.  In  this  manner,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  a  drier  state  than  by 
the  use  of  oil  of  vitriel.  (Mitscherlich.)  —  Brandenburgh  took  2  pts.  of 
dry  acetic  of  lead  to  5  pts.  bisulphate  of  potash. 

2.  By  distilling  acetate  of  potash  alone.  —  When  an  excess  of  acetic 
acid,  not  too  dilute,  is  mixed  with  monoacetate  of  potash  and  distilled, 
a  more  dilute  acid  passes  over  and  biacetate  of  potash  remains;  and 
this,  when  exposed  to  a  heat  rising  from  200^  to  300",  gives  off  the 
glacial  acetic  acid,  which  may  be  collected  in  a  separate  receiver.  The 
heat  must  not  be  suffered  to  rise  above  300°;  otherwise  a  pale  rose- 
coloured  distillate  will  be  obtained,  containing  acetone  and  empyreumatic 
oil.  The  distillate  thus  obtained  is  rectified,  the  first  and  last  portions 
which  pass  over  being  rejected;  the  middle  portion  is  glacial  acetic  acid. 
—  The  monoacetate  of  potash  in  the  retort  may  be  repeatedly  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  (MelBens,  Compt.  rend,  19,  611;  also  J.  pr,  Chem, 
33,  419.) 

3.  By  distilling  crystallized  neutral  cupric  acetate,  or  a  mixture  of 
equal  pails  of  dry  acetate  of  lead  and  effloresced  blue  vitriol.  (Lauragais): 
Spiritus  jEruginis  s.  Veneris.  Water  passes  over  first,  then  tolerably  pure 
glacial  acetic  acid,  mixed,  however,  towards  the  end,  with  a  continually 
increasing  quantity  of  acetone.  The  distillate  obtained  in  the  middle  of 
the  process  must  be  freed  by  rectification  from  copper  mechanically 
carried  over  Hn  the  form  of  cuprous  acetate  ?). 

4.  By  moistening  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal-powder  in  a  retort  with 
a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  vinegar,  and  distilling  with  a  fresh 
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receiver.  —  The  first  portion  of  the  distillate  is  very  weak,  the  last 
strong  acetio  acid.  If  the  latter  be  redistilled  from  fresh  charcoal- 
powder,  the  first  portion  which  passes  over  is  chiefly  water,  but  the 
subsequent  portion  consists  of  a  stronger  acid,  which  by  repeated  frao- 
tional  distillation  may  be  brought  to  the  state  of  glacial  acetic  acid.(Lowitz.) 
This  process  succeeds  also  without  charcoal-powder,  inasmuch  as  even 
then  the  weakest  acid  goes  over  at  the  beginning,  and  the  strongest  at 
the  end  of  the  distillation.  Distilled  vinegar  or  wood-vinegar  is  brought 
to  a  strength  of  20  per  cent,  acid  by  distillation  from  effloresced  Glauber's 
salt;  this  liquid  distilled  alone  to  half  its  bulk;  the  weak  distillate  set 
aside;  and  the  remainder  distilled  nearly  to  dryness.  The  acid  thus 
obtained  has  already  a  strength  corresponding  to  10'656  Bm.  at  10°,  and 
yields  by  fractional  distillation  a  liquid  whose  density  gradually  rises  to 
10-77... .11  "3  Bm.;  by  frequently  changing  the  receiver,  successive  distil- 
lates are  obtained,  continually  increasing  in  strength,  and  more  inclined 
to  deposit  crystals  of  glacial  acetio  acid  by  cooling.  (Sebille- Auger.) 

Impurities  in  Acetic  Acid, 

Concentrated  vinegar  may  be  contaminated  with  nUphurous  acid 
(proceeding  from  the  decomposition  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
overheating,  and  recognizable  by  its  odour,  as  well  as  by  the  method 
indicated  at  page  172,  vol.  XL);  with  sulphuric  acid;  with  hydrochloric 
add  (if  the  acetate  of  potash  or  soda  used  contained  chloride  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium);  with  nitric  acid  (if  the  oil  of  vitriol  used  contained 
that  substance);  with  acetate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  oxide 
of  lead,  —  The  vinegar  may  be  freed  from  all  these  substances  by  a 
second  distillation  with  a  small  qnantity  of  pure  acetate  of  soda;  when 
sulphurous  acid  is  present,  however,  the  vinegar  must  be  previously  left 
for  8orae  time  in  contact  with  finely  pounded  peroxide  of  manganese  or 
lead,  till  it  no  longer  exhibits  the  reactions  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  same  impurities  may  be  present  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  In  this 
case  also  the  nitric  acid  may  arise  from  the  use  of  bisulphate  of  potash 
obtained  as  a  residue  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  inasmuch  as  this 
residue  often  contains  undecomposed  nitre.  The  mode  of  purification  is 
the  same.  —  Glacial  acetic  acid  may  also  contain  acetone  and  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  produced  by  over  heating,  these  impurities  being  especially 
abundant  when  the  acetic  acid  has  been  prepared  from  acetate  of  copper. 
These  bodies  impart  to  the  acid  their  own  peculiar  odour.  They  may, 
for  the  most  part,  be  separated  by  allowing  the  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
freeze,  and  the  mother-liquor  in  which  they  remain  to  drop  out.  —  Lastly, 
the  glacial  acetic  acid  may  likewise  contain  excess  of  water,  in  which 
case  it  will  solidify  but  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  on  exposure  to  cold,  not 
even  if  the  vessel  be  opened  and  shaken.  If  any  portion  has  solidified, 
it  is  separated  from  that  which  still  remains  liquid,  and  the  latter  distilled 
by  Sebille-Augers  method,  the  receiver  being  frequently  changed, 
because  the  water  passes  over  chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  the  distillation, 
the  latter  portions  of  the  distillate  being  less  and  less  hydrated.  Mohr. 
(Ann.  Pharm.  31,  280)  distils  olT  \  of  the  liquid,  and  observes  whether 
the  residue  solidifies  at  -|-  4°  on  opening  the  tubulus  of  the  retort;  if  thia 
be  not  the  case,  he  distils  off  a  larger  quantity,  till  solidification  takea 
place.  The  whole  is  then  left  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  liquid  portion 
suffered  to  run  out  of  the  retort;  this  liquid,  if  again  subjected  to  partial 
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distillatioa,  yields  an  additional  quantity  of  the  crystalUne  prodaet.  — 
Peres  (Seker,  J.  2,  180)  proposed  to  dehydrate  aoetic  acid  by  distiUation 
with  oil  of  ritriol. 

Properties.  Glacial  aoetic  acid  solidifies  below  +13°  (Lowits),  at  15^ 
(S^bille- Auger)  in  anhydrous  crystalline  tables  and  prisms.  In  closed 
Tessels,  it  remains  fluid  at  1 2^,  and  does  not  crystallize  till  the  vessi*!  is 
opened  and  shaken.  (Lowitz,  I.  10).  In  the  solid  state  it  has  a  sp.  gr« 
of  1-100  at  8-5''  (Persoz,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  63,  339).  The  acid  melts  at 
•hi 6^  (Lowitz),  scarcely  at  4- 22*5^  (Mollerat),  to  a  thin  transparent 
and  colourless  liquid.  The  sp.  gr.  of  this  liquid  Is^  according  to  Mollerat, 
1063;  according  to  Persoz,  1065  at  13'';  according  to  Mohr,  10635  at 
1 5°;  and  according  to  Sebi lie- Auger,  who  appears  to  have  examined  the 
most  concentrated  and  therefore  the  lightest  acid,  it  is  1*0622  at  16'; 
according  to  Kopp  (Poffs^.  72,  1),  it  is  108005  at  0^  It  boils  at  US'" 
(Sebille-Anger),  at  117*3^  (Kopp).  The  tension  of  its  vapour  is  equi- 
valent to  7'7mm.  at  15^  to  14-5mm.  at  22^,  and  23mm.  at  32\ 
(Bineau,  N".  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  18,  226).  The  vapour-density  exhibiis 
the  anomaly  described  at  page  54,  vol.  VII.,  trur.,  that  for  temperatures 
considerably  above  the  boiling  point,  it  corresponds  to  that  of  a  diatomic 
gas,  but  near  the  boiling  point,  to  that  of  a  ^atom  gas. 

If  into  a  Toricellian  vacuum  formed  in  a  large  bulb  at  the  end  of  a 
long  tube,  there  be  admitted  a  quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  not  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  space  with  saturated  vapour,  then  at  20^,  when  the  tension 
=  4mm.,  the  vapour-density  (reduced  to  0"  and  to  0'76m.  pressure)  is 
equal  to  3*74;  and  if  the  tension  =  10mm.  the  vapour-density  =  3*96 
[so  that,  at  this  low  temperature,  acetic  acid  vapour  is  almost  a  mouatomio 
gas]  ;  at  30%  and  6mm.  tension,  the  vapour-density  is  3  60.  (Bineau.) 

Glacial  acetic  acid  has  a  pungent  sour  taste  and  smell,  and  acts  as  an 
acrid  poison.  It  does  not  redden  litmua-paper  per  S0,  but  very  strongly 
on  the  addition  of  water.  (Pelouze.) 

Calculation,  according  t6  Gay-Liuiac  5c  Th^nard,  and  BeneUns. 

4  C  24     ....     40-00 

4  H 4     ....       6-67 

4  0 32     ....    53-33 

C*H*0*   60     ....  100-00 

According  to  the  radical-theory.  Acetyl  =  Ac=OH'  with  30  forms 
Acetylie  acid  or  hypothetically  anhydrous  acetic  acid  =  C*HH)'=AcO*; 
and  thiSy  with  1  At.  basic  water,  forms  HydnUed  Acetylic  add  or  Glacial 
Acetic  ocui  =  HO,C*H*0'=HO,AoO'.  According  to  this  formula,  the 
atomic  weight  of  acetylic  acid  is  (24C  +  3H  +  270)=5l,  and  100  pts. 
glacial  acetic  acid  contain  85  pts.  hypothetically  anhydrous  acetic  acid  and 
15  pts.  basic  water. — %  Kolbe  {Ann.  Pkarm.75,  211,)  regards  acetic 
acid  as  a  copulated  compound  containing  methyl  and  oxalic  acid, 
=HO,(C*H'),C«0'.  —According  to  Williamson  and  Gerhardt  (VII,  19, 

201)  glacial  aoetic  acid  is     rj     fO,  or  the  hydrated  oxide  of  a  radical, 

C*H*0  (called  Othyl  by  Williamson,  and  Acetyl  by  Gerhardt),  formed 
from  ethyl,  C»H»,  by  the  substitution  of  1  At.  0  for  2  At.  H.  The 
anhydrous  acid  (which  Gmelin  calls  hypothetically  anhydrous,  but  which 
has  lately  been  obtained  by  Gerhardt),  is  according  to  the  same  view, 

0>H*o\^'  ^'•^-  PP-  201.  T 
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l}e€ompo8Uian8,  —  1.  The  yapoar  of  acetic  acid  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube  undergoes  bat  very  slight  decomposition;  but  in  presence  of 
earbon  or  metals,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  marsh-gas^ 
empjreumatic  oil,  and  acetone.  —  When  the  vapour  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
is  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube,  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  passes 
over  undecomposed,  but  acquires  a  brownish  colour  and  empyreumatio 
odour,  and  evolves  but  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  raarsh-gas; 
if  an  iron  tube  be  used,  the  glacial  acetic  acid  is  completely  resolved  into 
1  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  and  3  vol.  marsh-gas,  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tube  becomes  coated  with  yellow  ferric  oxide.  (Trommsdorff.)  [The 
carbonic  acid  and  marsh-gas  should  be  produced  in  equal  volumes: 

C*H*0<  =  2CO»  +  C'H^i 

but  since,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  oxide,  the  proportion  of  combustible  gas  actually 
obtained  is  greater.]  —  Concentrated  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*0635  (con- 
taining 54  p.  c.  of  glacial  acid)  passed  five  times  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
becomes  empyreumatic,  brownish,  and  much  weaker;  but  if  the  tube  be 
filled  with  charcoal,  the  acid,  even  at  its  first  passage,  is  completely 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  water.  (Chenevix.) 
«—  Strong  acetic  acid  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a  tube  of 
porcelain  or  iron  filled  with  charcoal  and  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat,  is 
completely  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  combustible  gases,  and  a  liquid 
oonsisting  merely  of  water  and  pure  acetone,  which  latter  rises  for  the 
most  part  to  the  surface  on  saturating  the  water  with  chloride  of  calcium; 
if  the  tube  be  somewhat  more  strongly  heated,  no  acetone  is  obtained 
but  only  combustible  gases  (Liebig  &  Pelouze,  Ann,  Fharm,  19,  296): 

2C*H<0*  ^  C«H«0»  +  2H0  +  2C0». 

Spongy  platinum  in  the  tube  decomposes  the  acetic  acid  vapour,  even  at 
a  moderate  heat;  pumice-stone  does  not.  At  a  higher  temperature, 
however,  decomposition  is  effected  by  pumice-stone  as  well  as  by  pla- 
tinum, but  the  gases  then  evolved  are  totally  different  from  those  which 
are  produced  under  the  influence  of  platinum  at  a  lower  temperature. 
(Reieet  &  Millon,  iV.  Ann,  Chim.  Phy9.  8,  290.)  —  IT  According  to 
Berthelot  {N,  Ann,  Chim,  Fkys,  33,  295),  acetic  acid  vapour  passed 
through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  filled  with  pumice-stone  is  but  partially 
decomposed,  the  greater  part  remaining  unaJtered.  The  decomposition - 
products  collected  as  completely  as  possible  in  a  series  of  connected 
vessels  cooled  and  partly  filled  with  water,  nitric  acid,  or  potash,  were 
found  to  consist  of  naphthalin,  a  small  quantity  of  phenol,  benzol  (con- 
verted by  the  nitric  acid  into  nitrobenzol),  acetone,  a  peculiar  yellowish 
white  solid  substance,  and  a  brownish  red  solid  having  an  odour  of  musk. 
The  odour  of  the  escaping  gases  resembled  that  of  searfish^  and  was  like- 
wise empyreumatic;  the  gases  contained  carbonic  acid.  IT 

2.  Glacial  acetic  acid  heated  in  the  air  to  its  boiling  point,  and  set  on 

fire,  hums  with  a  very  dull  blue  flame. 

For  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  by  electrolytic  action,  tid,  VII*  247. 

For  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  aeetic  acid  contained  in  crude  vine§;ur, 
viJ.  Acetic  Fermentation. 

3,  Dry  chlorine  gas,  confined  in  a  bottle  together  with  glacial  aoetio 
acid,  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  dark  and  but  slowly  in  diffused  daylight^ 
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bnt  qoickly  in  sunshine,  so  that  on  hot  days  the  reaction  sometimes 
in  the  beginning  amounts  to  an  explosion,  ana  on  opening  the  bottle  the 
resulting  hydrochloric  acid  rushes  out  with  force.  If  no  explosion  takes 
place,  white  fumes  are  formed  which  condense  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  liquid; — also  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  smelling  of  phosgene  and  producing  turbidity  in  lime- 
water,  an  enect  which  may  be  attributed  either  to  the  phosgene  or  to 
carbonic  acid ; — oxalic  acid  and  tercfdoracetic  acid,  C^CPH,0^  crystallized 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel; — an  uncrystallizable  acid,  produced  in  parti- 
cular abundance  when  the  glacial  acetic  acid  ia  in  excess  [chloracetic 
acid  ?]  —  sometimes  also  an  oil  resembling  Dutch  liquid,  but  different 
from  that  body  and  nlso  from  chloroform.  This  substance  is  most  abund- 
antly formed  when  the  acetic  acid  is  in  excess,  and  the  vessel  is  exposed 
to  feeble  dayliffht;  it  partly  separates  on  mixing  the  whole  liquid  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  partly  obtained  when  the  liquid  thus  neutralised 
is  subjected  to  partial  distillation,  the  oil  then  passing  over  first.  (Dumas, 
Ann,  Chim,  Phy»,  73,  75;  also  Ann,  Fharm.  32,  106;  also  J,  pr.  Chent. 
17,  202.)  —  If  the  dry  chlorine  acts  only  in  diffused  daylight,  chloracetic 
acid,  C*C1H',0*,  is  produced    (Leblanc,  N,  Ann,  Ohim,  Phys.  10,  212.) 

Concentrated  acetic  acid,  through  which  chlorine  gas  has  been  paaaed 
for  some  hours,  gives  off  when  distilled  a  strongly  smelling  vapour,  which 
attacks  the  eyes  painfully ;  besides  this,  nothing  passes  over  but  chlorine 
and  acetic  acid;  no  succinic  acid  is  formed.  (Liebig,  Pogg.  15,  570.)  — 
Glaciul  acetic  acid  exposed  to  sunshine  in  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine, 
produces  a  white  fume  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  an  oil  and  in 
crystals;  it  likewise  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
and  a  large  quantity  of  phosgene,  and  the  residual  liquid  contains  hydro- 
chloric acid,  acetic  acid,  and  an  oily  substance.  (Matteucci,  BUbl.  ttmv, 
50,  184.)  —  Chloride  of  lime  distilled  with  an  equal  weight  of  acetate  of 
lime  yields  a  large  quantity  of  chloroform  (Bonnet,  VI%  343);  so  like- 
wise does  chloride  of  lime  or  hypochlorite  of  soda  with  acetate  of  soda. 

(B5ttger,  Resch.  ibid.)  -~  ReApecting^  the  reaction  of  wme-Tinegar  with  chloride  of 
lime,  pid,  lAehig,  JUpert.  13,  280). 

4.  Bromine  dissolves  very  readily  in  acetic  acid,  and  decomposes  it 
slowly,  with  formation  of  hydrobromic  acid.  (Balard.)  It  acts  much 
less  strongly  than  chlorine,  and  forms  a  liquid  containing  bromine ;  some- 
times also  small  crystals  are  formed.  (Matteucci.) — Bromine  dissolves 
abundantly  and  without  decomposition  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of 
potash,  soda,  or  lime.  The  brown  solution  loses  its  colour  when  evaporated 
either  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  with  the  aid  of  heat,  giving  off  bromine, 
exhaling  the  odour  of  the  alkaline  hypobromites,  and  leaving  an  nnde- 
composed  acetate.  (Cahours,  N.  Ann.  Fharm,  19,  485.)  —  Iodine  does 
not  act  upon  acetic  ncid  even  in  sunshine. 

5.  Acetic  acid  boiled  with  aqueous  Iodic  or  Periodic  acid  yields  car- 
bonic acid,  water  and  iodine;  on  boiling  it  with  diperiodate  of  soda,  iodate 
and  formiate  of  soda  are  produced  (Benckiser,  Ann,  Pharm,  17,  258): 

(>H<0<  +  2(2NaO,I07)  -  2(NaO,IO*)  +  2C«HNaO*  +  2HO. 

Free  iodic  acid  exerts  no  decomposing  action.  (Millon.)     Nitric  acid  is 
likewise  without  action  on  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1007.  (Darracq.) 

6.  A  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  ncid  and  Oil  of  Vitriol  blackens  when 
heated,  giving  off  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acid  gases  and  hydrated  acetic 
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acid.  (Berselms,  Zehrh.)  —  Glacial  acetic  acid  distils  off  undecomposed 
from  its  mixture  with  oil  of  vitriol  [?],  and  even  when  mixed  with  per- 
oxide of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  not  decomposed,  nor  does  it 
yield  formic  acid.  (Matteucci,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhya.  52,  134.) 

7.  Acetic  acid  slowly  reduces  terozide  of  gold,  without  eyoluiion  of 
carbonic  acid.  (Pelletier.) 

ComJbinaiions,  With  Water.  Aqueous  Acetic  acid.  When  it  contains 
much  acid  it  is  called  Concentrated  Vinegar;  when  more  dilute,  Distilled 
Vinegar.  —  Preparation  (p.  284).  —  Glacial  acetic  acid  absorbs  water  from 
the  air.  It  mixes  with  water  without  much  evolution  of  heat  (Gehlen), 
but  the  act  of  mixture  is  accompanied  by  great  condensation.  (MoUerat.) 
Glacial  acetic  acid  precipitates  many  salts  completely  from  their  aqueous 
solution,  by  abstracting  the  water.  In  this  manner  are  precipitated 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  mono-arseniate  of  lime,  and  the  sulphates  of 
magnesia,  cerous  oxide,  glucina,  jrttria,  alumina,  uranic  oxide,  manganous 
oxide,  zinc-oxide,  ferrous  oxide,  cobalt-oxide  and  nickel-oxide.  But  the 
sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium 
are  not  precipitated;  neither  are  the  majority  of  nitrates;  but  the  nitrates 
of  zinc,  cobalt  and  nickel,  are  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  (Persoz,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  63,  443.)  —  Glacial  acetic  acid  heated 
with  sulphate  of  soda  deprives  it  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and 
separates  it  in  the  anhydrous  state ;  on  the  other  hand,  anhydrous  sul- 
phate of  soda  dissolved  in  hot  concentrated  acetic  acid  containing  5  per 
cent,  of  water,  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  combination  with  water  of 
crystallization.  (Sebille- Auger.) 


Percentage  of  Glacial  Acetic  acid  in 
According  to  Mohr  {^Ann.  Pharm.  31 »  284.) 


the  Agueout  acid. 
[At  what  temperature 


?] 


Sp.  gr. 
1  027 
1026 
1*025 
1024 
1023 
1-022 
1020 
1-018 
1-017 
1-016 
1-015 
1-013 
1-012 
1-010 
1003 
1  007 
1-005 
1004 
1-002 
1-001 

According  to  this  table,  an  acid  of  79  —  80  p.  c.  has  the  greatest 
specific  gravity;  but  between  90  and  76  there  is  but  very  little 
variation. 

Mollerat  and  Ad.  van  Toom  («/.  pr.  Chem.  6,  171)  have  also  given 
tables  of  the  specific  gravities  of  acetic  acid  of  different  degrees  of  con- 
centration. 


Perc. 

Sp.  gr. 

Perc. 

Sp.  gr. 

Perc. 

Sp.  gr. 

Perc. 

Sp.  gr. 

Perc. 

100 

1-0635 

80 

10735 

60 

1-067 

40 

1051 

20 

99 

1-0655 

79 

10735 

59 

1066 

39 

1-050 

19 

98 

10670 

78 

1-0732 

58 

1-066 

38 

1-049 

18 

97 

1-0680 

77 

10732 

57 

1  065 

37 

1-048 

17 

96 

1-0690 

76 

10730 

56 

1-064 

36 

1-947 

16 

95 

10700 

75 

10720 

55 

1064 

35 

1-046 

15 

94 

1-0706 

74 

10720 

54 

1063 

34 

1-045 

14 

93 

1-0708 

73 

10720 

53 

1-0C3 

33 

1044 

13 

92 

1-0716 

72 

1-0710 

52 

1-062 

32 

1-042 

12 

91 

10721 

71 

10710 

51 

1061 

31 

1-041 

11 

90 

1-0730 

70 

1-0700 

50 

1-060 

30 

1040 

10 

89 

1-0730 

69 

10700 

49 

1059 

29 

1-039 

9 

88 

10730 

68 

10700 

48 

1-058 

28 

1-038 

8 

87 

1-0730 

67 

1-0690 

47 

1-056 

,  27 

1036 

7 

86 

1-0730 

66 

10690 

46 

1-055 

•  26 

1035 

6 

85 

1-0730 

65 

10680 

45 

1-055 

25 

1-034 

5 

84 

1-0730 

64 

10680 

44 

1054 

•  24 

1033 

4 

83 

1-0730 

63 

10680 

43 

1053 

23 

1-032 

3 

82 

1-0730 

62 

1-0670 

42 

1052 

22 

1-031 

2 

81 

1-0732 

61 

10670 

41 

1-051 

21 

1-029 

I 
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According  to  MoUemt,  100  pts.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*063 
form  with  32*25  pts.  of  water,  the  densest  mixture,  the  sp.  gr.  of  which  is 
1  -0791,  and  with  112*2  pts.  water,  a  mixture  whose  density  is  the  same  as 
that  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  viz.  1*063  ;  and  on  further  addition  of  water, 
the  density  is  still  further  diminished.  —  When  glacial  acetic  acid,  not 
quite  anhydrous  is  left  to  congeal  at —  4°,  and  the  mother-liquor  drained 
off  at  that  temperature,  the  liquid  so  obtained  is  H0,OH*0*,  and  has  a 
density  of  r075.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb,) 

Strong  aqueous  acetic  acid  does  not  solidify  at  —  30°  j  from  the  more 
dilute  acid  the  water  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. — The  more  ooncen- 
timted  acid  exposed  in  the  piezometer  to  a  pressure  of  11 00  atmospheres, 
crystallizes,  leaving  only  y\f  in  the  liquid  state,  and  this  residual  liquid 
when  separated  from  the  crysitallized  acid  [glacial  acetic  acid  f  ]  exhibits 
but  a  slight  acid  reaction.  (Perkins,  i'o^^.  9,554.)  —  The  aqueous  acid 
boils  above  1 00°,  and  exhibits  the  taste  and  odour  of  acetic  acid,  but  in  a 
lees  degree  in  proportion  to  its  dilution. 

Strong  vinegar  of  9°  or  10°  Bm.  dissolves,  at  a  boiling  heat,  a  tolerably 
large  quantity  of  photpltarus,  some  of  which  also  is  found  in  the  distillate. 
The  solution  deposits  part  of  the  phosphorus  as  it  cools,  becomes  very 
turbid  on  being  mixed  with  water,  smells  of  phosphorus  and  of  aoetio 
aoid,  and  fumes  in  the  air.  (Bendet,  J,  Pharm.  1,  169.) 

Strong  vinegar  dissolves  Boracic  acid,  and  mixes  with  aqueous  PhoB- 
phorie,  Sulphuric,  Hydrockloriey  and  Citric  acid. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  unites  with  nitrous  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  producing 
compounds,  the  former  of  which  exhibits  the  blue  colour  of  nitrons  acid. 
On  distilling  acetate  of  soda  with  sulphate  of  nitric  oxide,  a  blue  distillate 
18  obtained.  —  Crystals  of  glacial  acetic  acid  placed  in  a  tube  through 
which  nitric  oxide  gas  is  passed,  assume  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  deliquesce 
t6  a  blue  liquid,  solidifying  in  the  cold  to  crystalline  laminsB,  which,  when 
immersed  in  water,  give  off  gas-bubbles,  and  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  jumps.  On  passing  nitric  oxide  gas  through  melted  glacial 
acetic  acid,  the  latter  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  continually  deepening  in 
intensity  and  resembling  that  of  nitric  acid ;  it  then  becomes  colourless, 
then  greenish,  afterwards  sky-blue,  and  lastly  almost  colourless  again. 
This  mixture  no  longer  crystallizes  at  -h  6°,  because  it  has  absorbed  too 
much  moisture  from  the  gas.  It  gives  off  scarcely  any  nitric  oxide  gas 
when  boiled,  but  a  large  quantity  on  being  mixed  with  water;  it  turns 
brown  when  mixed  with  oil  -of  vitriol.  —  If  the  crystals  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  over  which  the  nitrous  gas  is  passed  are  placed  in  an  open  boiler, 
they  quickly  deliquesce  to  a  dark  blue  liquid  which  gives  off  dark  red 
vapours  when  heated ;  and  these,  when  passed  into  a  cold  receiver,  con- 
dense to  a  blue  liquid  containing  nitrous  and  acetic  acid,  and  not  solidi- 
fying at —  12°,  The  colourless  residue  gives  off  dark  red  vapours  every 
time  that  it  is  heated;  but  even  after  long-continued  boiling,  it  still 
ft^tains  nitric  oxide.  (Reinech.  <7.  p,  Chem.  28,  395.) 

Acetates.  —  Many  carbonates  are  not  decomposed  by  acetic  acid  in 
its  most  concentrated  state,  either  alone  or  on  the  addition  of  absolute 
alcohol ;  but  decomposition  takes  place  immediately  on  the  addition  of 
water.  —  Acetic  acid  in  its  most  concentrated  state  does  not  act  on  native 
carbonate  of  baryta  till  a  certain  quantity  of  water  has  been  added  to  it. 
(BerthoUet,  Stat.  Ckim,  2,  50.)  —  Glacial  acetic  acid  and  its  mixture 
with  absolute  alcohol  do  not  decompose  carbonate  of  lime.  (Zeiae, 
DissertaL  1817;)  Unverdorben,  Pogg.   11,   551;  Pelouze,   Ann.   Ckim. 
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PAy*.  50,  314;  also  Pogg,  26,  343;  also  Ann.  Pkarm.  5,  268.)  —  The 
decomposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  glacial  acetic  acid  does  not  take 
place  either  on  continued  boiling,  or  in  the  Torricellian  vacaam,  or  under 
a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres.  Lime  obtained  hj  igniting  marble  disap- 
pears immediately  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  dissolving  as  acetate  of  lime  in  the 
excess  of  acid.  The  dry  carbonates  of  potash,  soda,  zinc,  and  lead,  are 
decomposed  pretty  quickly  by  glacial  acetic  acid ;  the  carbonates  of  baryta> 
strontia,  and  magnesia,  very  slowly ;  but  as  soon  as  water  is  added,  the 
decomposition  becomes  violent.  A  mixture  of  1  vol.  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  several  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  does  not  decompose  either  of 
these  salts,  the  decomposition  only  taking  place  on  the  addition  of  oon^' 
siderable  quantities  of  vrater.  If  then  such  an  alcoholic  mixture  be  passed 
up  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  standing  over  mercury^ 
the  carbonate  of  potash  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  the 
alcohol,  without  decomposition,  aud  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powdeA 
(Pelouze.) 

The  sdkaline  monoaoetates,  and  the  monoacetates  of  magnesia,  sine, 
and  lead,  exhibit  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  (Morveau.)  Most  acetates 
when  subjected  to  dry  distillation  yield  acetone,  an  empyreumatio  oil 
(dumasin  =  mesitic  ether  =  C^'H^^'O'),  and  carbonic  acid.  The  acetates 
of  the  fixed  alkalis,  when  carefully  aistilled,  are  almost  wholly  resolved 
into  acetone  and  alkaline  carbonate,  but  if  rapidly  distilled,  they  also 
yield  empyreumatic  oil: 

2C<H»BaO*  «  2(BaO.CO«)  +  CHW. 

This  simple  decomposition  succeeds  best  on  carefully  heating  dry  acetate 
of  baryta ;  the  acetone  which  passes  over  does  not  redden  litmus,  and  the 
residual  carbonate  of  baryta  contains  only  a  trace  of  charcoal.  If,  how-^ 
ever,  the  heat  be  too  suddenly  applied,  a  certain  quantity  of  empyreu* 
matic  oil  goes  over  with  the  acetone,  and  charcoal  remains  in  the  residue, 
part  of  the  evolved  acetone  being  in  fact  decomposed  by  the  strong  heat 
into  this  oil  and  charcoal.  (Liebig,  Fogg.  24,  291.)  —  The  earths  and 
heavy  metallic  oxides,  having  less  affinity  for  acetic  acid,  allow  a  larger 
or  smaller  quantity  of  it  to  pass  over  undecom posed,  another  portion 
being  resolved  into  acetone  and  carbonic  acid,  and  if  the  heat  be  strongs 
also  into  empyreumatic  oil  and  charcoal;  moreover,  several  heavy 
metallic  oxides  are  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  with 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  residue  therefore  consists 
either  of  metal  or  oxide,  mixed  with  charcoal.  —  The  formation  of  acetone 
by  dry  distillation  is  characteristic  of  the  acetates  (and  of  the  citrates), 
inasmuch  as  no  other  salts  yield  that  product.  —  For  Chenevix'  tables  on  the 
behayiour  of  the  individual  acetates  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation;  yid.  {Gilb,  32 » 
179.)  —  AH  acetates  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  the  hydrate  of  a  fixed 
alkali,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  considerably  below  redness,  are  com- 
pletely resolved  into  marsh-gas  and  alkaline  carbonate.  (Persoz,  Dumas, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  73,  92;  also  J.  pr,  Chem.  21,  260)  : 

C<H»KO*  +  HO.KO  -  2(KO,CO»  +  C«H*. 

Such  a  decomposition  takes  place  when  1  pt  of  crystallized  acetate  of 
soda  is  heated  with  4  pts.  of  baryta  or  with  1  pt.  hydrate  of  potash  and 
3ptsof  lime.  (Dumas.)  —  Acetate  of  potash  (and  probably  also  other 
fixed  alkaline  acetates)  mixed  with  arsenious  acid,  and  slowly  heated 
to  redness,  give  off  alkarsin,  together  with  other  products.  (Cadet, 
Bnnsen.) 
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AssnmiDg  that  the  essential  products  of  this  decomposition  are  merely 
alkarsin  and  carbonic  acid,  the  equation  will  be  : 

2C<H«KO*  +  AiO»  -  C^H'AsO  +  2(KO,CO»)  +  2C0«. 

Alkanin. 

[For  a  more  exact  account  of  this  decomposition,  rid.  Alkanin. "i  —  Hence  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  given  acid  is  acetic  acid,  saturate  it  with  potash,  mix  with 
pulverized  arsenious  acid,  evaporate  to  drjmess,  and  heat  the  residue  in  a 
test-tube.  If  acetic  acid  be  present,  alkarsin  will  be  formed,  and  may  be 
recognised  by  its  remarkable  odour.  (Bunsen.)  The  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  acetates,  especially  those  of  the  alkalis  and  earths,  decompose  by 
long  keeping,  with  formation  of  carbonates  and  fungi.  —  If.  A  neutral 
solution  of  an  alkaline  acetate  left  to  stand  in  contact  with  putrefying 
animal  mucus,  putrid  liver,  solution  of  emulsin,  or  beer-yeast,  is  con- 
verted in  a  few  weeks  into  carbonate,  (Buchner,  Ann.  Pharm.  78,  203; 
Jakr€9ber.  1851,  375.)  IT.  —  Acetates  treated  with  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  give  out  the  odour  of  acetic  acid.  —  Acetates 
distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yield  a  distillate,  which,  when  agitated 
with  oxide  of  lead  at  oitiinary  temperatures,  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction. 
(Liebig.)  —  All  neutral  acetates  dissolve  in  water,  and  most  of  them 
readily.  Solutions  of  ferric  salts  diluted  till  they  exhibit  a  pale  yellow 
tint,  are  coloured  reddish  yellow  by  solutions  of  the  neutral  acetates;  more 
concentrated  ferric  solutions  acquire  a  red-brown  colour,  which  however 
changes  again  to  the  original  yellow  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  On  boiling  the  mixture  of  an  alkaline  acetate  and  a 
ferric  or  chromic  salt,  the  iron  or  chromium  is  thrown  down  as  a  basic  salt 
of  the  sesquioxide.  —  The  aqueous  solutions  of  other  acetates  added  to 
mercurons  nitrate  or  silver-nitrate  throw  down  delicate  white  shining 
scales  of  mercurous  acetate  or  silver-acetate. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia.— o.  Neutral, — In  the  state  of  aqoeoos  solution: 
Spiriitu  Mindereri.  —  To  obtain  the  anhydrous  salt,  glacial  acetic  acid  or 
tike  acid  salt  heated  till  it  melts  is  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas. 
(Liebig,  Chim.  org.)  —  Strong  vinegar  and  strong  ammonia  produce  great 
heat  when  mixed.  (Geiseler,  N,  Br,  Arch,  1 1,  240.)  —  This  salt  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  the  crystalline  state,  because,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
evaporated,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  is  converted  into  the  acid  salt.  Thom- 
son, (Ann,  Phil,  14,  145),  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  stroni^ 
acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
obtained  thin  prisms  which  reddened  litmus  but  feebly.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  this  salt  obtained  by  saturating  aqueous  acetic  acid  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  or  pure  ammonia,  is  transparent  and  colourless;  has 
a  peculiar  odour  and  a  cooling  pungent  taste;  becomes  alkaline  when  kept 
in  the  dilute  state,  the  acetic  acid  befng  decomposed  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  formed  together  with  flocculent  matter;  and  is  converted  by  heat 
into  a  solution  of  h,  — -  Chlorine  decomposes  part  of  the  ammonia,  with 
formation  of  sal-ammoniac  (L.  A.  Buckner,  ii^ej^^.  64,  13.)  When  the 
aqueous  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  in  sunshine  in  a  shallow  dish  placed 
under  a  bell-jar,  it  becomes  syrupy  without  turning  sour;  and  if  after- 
wards mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  it 
becomes  heated,  and  forms  so  thick  a  mixture,  from  separation  of  acetate 
of  lime,  that  it  does  not  run  out  when  the  yessel  is  inverted.  (Brendecke, 
JRepert,  55,  321.)— -[Respecting  the  preparation  of  Sp.  Mindereri,  vid,  especially 
Mohr.  {Arm,  Pkarm.  31 ,  277.)]  —  The  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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IT  From  the  gummy  liquid  formed  on  agitating  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  ammonia  with  recently  precipitated  and  still  moist  mercuric  oxide. 
Hirzel  {Zevtcfir.  Fharm.  1851,  2;  Jahresber.  1851,  437)  obtained  crystals 
which,  when  recrystallized  by  spontaneous  eyaporation  of  their  solution 
in  cold  water,  yielded  transparent,  colourless,  rectangular  tables,  having 
the  composition  C*H'(NH*)0*,HgO.  They  were  very  soluble  in  water, 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  smelt  of  acetic  acid,  and  decomposed  gradu- 
ally on  exposure  to  the  air. 

5.  Acid.  —  1.  A  dry  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  with  an  equal  weight 
of  acetate  of  potash  or  lime  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated,  and  yields 
the  acid  salt  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  sublimate.  When  the  saturated 
solution  of  this  mixture  is  kept  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  long  needles 
separate  from  it.  rBerzelius,  Lehrh,  —  2.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
neutral  salt  gives  off  ammonia  when  evaporated,  turns  acid,  and  finally 
solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  on  cooling.  The  crystals  fuse  at  76°,  and 
sublime  undecomposed  at  121°.  They  redden  litmus  and  deliquesce  in 
the  air.  (Lassone,  Crell,  J,  5,  71.)  This  salt  probably  contains  2  At. 
acid,  corresponding  to  the  potash  and  soda-salt. 

Acetate  op  Potash,  a.  Neutrcd,  —  Foliated  Earth  of  Tartar,  Gebl&fterte 
Weinsteinerde,  Bl&tlererde,  tDtederdergestellter  Weiwttein,  Terra  foliaia  Tartaric 
Arcanum  Tartari,  Tariartts  regeneratus. 

Preparation.  1.  By  neutralizing  carbonate  of  potash  with  acetic 
acid  evolved  from  an  acetate  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating.  —  If 
instead  of  acetic  acid  thus  prepared,  we  use  distilled  vinegar  containing 
more  or  less  matter  (extractive  or  gummy  1)  which  is  browned  by  pot- 
ash, the  mixture  must  be  evaporated  with  continual  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  so  that  the  potash  may  never  be  in  excess  from  evaporation  of  the 
acetic  acid,  as  that  would  cause  browning;  —  or  the  mixture  may  be  evapo- 
rated without  this  precaution;  the  concentrated  liquid  decolorized  by 
boiling  with  charcoal-powder;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness, 
after  being  neutralized,  if  necessary,  with  strong  acetic  acid;  —  or  the 
mixture  may  be  immediately  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  brown  saline 
mass  fused,  either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  one-tenth  of  its  weight 
of  charcoal-powder;  the  fused  mass  dissolved;  the  liquid  filtered;  any 
carbonate  of  potash  that  may  have  been  reproduced,  neutralized  with  strone 
acetic  acid;  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  If  the  acetic  acid 
has  been  neutralized,  not  with  carbonate  of  potash  prepared  from  the 
tartrate,  but  with  pearl-ash,  the  resulting  acetate  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  sometimes  also  sulphate  of 
potash. 

2.  By  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
with  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  potash  in  equivalent  proportion,  separating 
the  last  traces  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  dryness.  —  Carbonate  of  potash,  especially  that  which  is  pre- 
pared from  cream  of  tartar,  is  preferable  to  the  sulphate  for  this  purpose. 
It  must  be  added,  cold  or  gently  warmed,  to  the  lead  solution,  till  the 
mixture  slightly  reddens  turmeric  paper;  the  liquid  filtered  after  several 
hours;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  it  for  ten  minutes;  the 
liquid,  which  thereby  becomes  brownish,  heated  till  black  flakes  separate 
from  it,  then  acidulated  with  somewhat  concentrated  vinegar,  digested 
for  a  while,  and  lastly  filtered  and  evaporated.  (Wackenroder,  N,  Br, 
Arch,  15,  171.) 
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When  acetate  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  nUpktUe  of  pota^  the  sul- 
phate of  lead  carries  down  with  it  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
greater  as  the  mixture  is  colder  and  more  concentrated;  and  if  equivaleni 
quantities  are  used  (100  pts.  acetate  of  lead  to  87*3  sulphate  of  potash), 
a  large  quantity  of  undecomposed  su(^  of  lead  remains  in  the  liquid. 
As  this  inconTcnience  is  to  be  avoided  only  by  the  use  of  large  quan- 
tities of  water,  and  by  several  hours'  boiling,  it  is  better  to  use  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  potash.  To  a  boiling  solution  of  190  pts.  aoetate 
of  lead  in  a  fourfold  quantity  of  water,  add  150  pts.  sulphate  of  potash 
dissolved  in  a  sixfold  quantity  of  water;  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
decant,  filter,  wash  well  with  boiling  water,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  j-  of 
its  bulk;  remove  the  remaining  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  concen- 
trate the  filtrate  so  far  that  the  sulphate  of  potash  may  crystallize 
out  on  cooling;  and  evaporate  to  dryness  the  liquid  decanted  therefrom. 
(Trommsdorff,  Taschenh,  1825,  1.)  —  The  same  process  had  been  pre- 
viously recommended  by  Pontet.  {J.  Pkarm.  1,  203.) 

The  dry  salt  melts  below  a  red  heat,  to  an  oily  liquid,  which  on 
cooling  solidifies  in  a  white,  opaque,  crystalline  mass.  If  it  be  melted 
in  a  spoon  and  then  left  to  cool,  long  crystals  grow  out  of  the  mass, 
their  forms  being  particularly  beautiful  if  the  salt  has  not  been  com- 
pletely melted.  (Marx,  J.  pr,  Chem,  24,  142.)  —  The  aqueous  solution, 
if  gradually  evaporated  and  stirred  all  the  while,  becomes  covered  with 
a  crust  of  anhydrous  salt,  which  reuews  itself  as  fast  as  it  is  skimmed  ofi^ 
till  the  whole  liquid  is  converted  into  a  dry  pul  vera  lent  mass.  A  solu- 
tion highly  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  then  left  to  stand  for  some 
time  in  the  cold,  yields  large  transparent  prisms  of  the  hydrated  salt. 
The  salt  has  a  warm  and  pungent  saline  taste. 


Dehydrated. 

KO   47-2 

C*H»0* 510 

....     4807 
....     51-93 

Wcnzel. 

».M.».       dU'15       ... 

49-85     ... 

Richter. 

51-4     .... 

48*6     .... 

Higgios. 

....     61-5 
....    38-5 

C«H*KO« 98-2 

....  10000 

10000     ... 

....  lOO'O     .... 

....  100-0 

Acetate  of  potash  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  acetic  acid, 
acetone,  empyreumatic  oil,  water,  carbonic  acid,  a  combustible  gas,  and 
carbonate  of  potash  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  (Tromms* 
dorff.)  According  to  Fourcroy,  the  residue  is  pyrophoric,  but  according 
to  Proust  it  is  not.  —  [For  the  formation  of  alkarsin  by  heating  aoetate  of  potash 
with  arsentons  acid,  vid,  p.  296.]  —  When  acetate  of  potash  is  heated  with 
aqueous  hypochlorous  acid,  acetic  acid,  chlorine,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
oxygen  are  evolved,  and  chlorate  of  potash  formed.  (Balard.)  The  salt 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  changes  after  some  time  into 
carbonate,  with  formation  of  fungi.  —  Triturated  with  io«line  it  assumes 
an  indigo  colour,  which  changes  to  brown  on  the  addition  of  water. 
(Grundner,  Vogel,  iV.  Br,  Arch.  16,  153.)  —  The  salt  deliquesces  very 
easily  in  the  air;  dissolves  at  2""  in  0531,  at  13*9°  in  0437,  at  285''  in 
0'321,  and  at  62°  in  0*203  pts.  of  water.  (Osann  )  A  solution  saturated 
at  the  boiling  heat  contains  only  0*125  pt.  water  to  1  pt.  salt,  and  boils 
at  169^^.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb,)  —  It  dissolves  in  3  pts.  of  cold  and  2  pts.  of 
hot  absolute  alcohol.  (Destouches.)  Carbonic  acid  gas  pnssed  through 
a  solution  of  the  salt  in  alcohol  of  97  p.  c,  or  in  absolute  alcohol, 
throws  down  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
produces  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  ether.  (Dobereiner,  Ann,  Fkarm* 
14,  209.) 
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6.  Biacetate,  —  When  etrong  acetic  acid  in  excess  is  evaporated  in 
contact  with  neutral  acetate  of  potash,  the  biacetate  crystallizes  from  the 
residue  in  nacreous,  very  flexible,  and  easily  cleft  needles  and  laminaB^ 
which  may  be  dried  between  filtering  paper;  or  if  the  mixture  be  slowly 
cooled,  in  long  flat  prisms  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  The 
salt,  after  being  dehydrated  in  dry  air,  loses  only  002  or  *00d  of  its  weight 
by  exposure  to  a  heat  of  120°  in  vacuo.  —  It  melts  at  about  148^  giving 
ofl*  a  mere  trace  of  acid,  the  separatiou  of  which  is  probably  due  to 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling. 
At  200°  it  boils,  gives  off  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  heat  rising  to  300°,  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  monoacetate  of  potash,  which  at  a  still  higher  tempe- 
rature likewise  melts  and  is  decomposed.  —  When  the  salt  is  exposed  to 
a  current  of  aqueous  vapour,  dilute  acetic  acid  goes  off,  and  monoacetate 
of  potash  remains  behind.  —  [An  example  of  reciprocal  affinity,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  present.]  —  The  acid  salt  deliquesces  in  the  air,  but  not  so 
quickly  as  the  neutral  salt.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in 
hot  alcohol,  so  that  the  hot  solution  solidifies  on  cooling;  on  boiliug  the 
solution,  alcohol  containing  acetic  acid  is  evolved.  (Melsens,  CompL  rend. 
19,  611;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  33,  449.) 

Dried  at  120*'  tit  tocuo,  Melaeos. 

8  C 48-0    ....  30'34  2975 

7H 70    ....  4-42  4-35 

K 39-2     ....  24-78  25-00 

•       8  0 64-0     ....  40-46  40-90 

C*H»KO<,C»H*0*  158-2     ....  10000     10000 

On  adding  acetic  acid  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  fluoride  of  potas- 
sium in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralize  it,  and  evaporating  carefully  to 
dryness  to  drive  off  any  excess  of  acetic  acid  (if  too  much  heat  were 
applied,  all  the  acetic  acid  would  go  off),  there  remains  a  compound  which 
exhibits  a  neutral  reaction  when  dissolved  in  a  small  qu:intity  of  water, 
but  becomes  acid  on  dilution,  the  acetic  acid  then  uniting  again  with  the 
water.  (Berzelius,  JPogg,  1,  12.) 

Acetate  op  Soda. —  a,  Neviral,  —  KtyttaUmrte  BlUttererde,  Terra foUata 
Tartari  crystailisabilU.  —  Obtained  by  neutralizing  distilled  or  concentrated 
vinegar  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  evaporating,  —  or  by  precipitating 
acetate  of  lead  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporating  the  filtrate 
after  neutralizing  with  acetic  acid  and  treating  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
»-and  leaving  tne  solution  to  crystallize  in  an  open  dish.  The  crystals, 
after  being  freed  from  the  mother-liquid,  are  dehydrated  by  heating  and 
stirring  them  about  all  the  time.  —  The  dry  salt  is  white  and  fusible,  sus- 
tains, according  to  Thomson,  a  heat  of  288^  without  decomposition,  and  does 
not  begin  to  char  till  it  is  heated  to  S15°,  —  If  the  dry  salt  be  fused  and 
left  to  cool  in  a  large  platinum  spoon,  it  separates  suddenly,  while  still 
fluid,  from  the  sides  of  the  spoon,  oecomes  crystalline  in  the  middle,  and 
covers  itself  with  a  crust,  through  which  a  number  of  nacreons  crystals 
shoot  out  from  the  interior,  \  of  an  inch  long  and  broad,  and  having  a 
great  number  of  sharply  defined  faces  to  which  cleavage-planes  cor- 
respond. Bv  exposure  to  the  air  these  crystals  become  dull  and  pul- 
verulent. (Marx,  Schw,  52,  360.)  —  The  experiment  does  not  always 
succeed,  the  salt  often  solidifying  quietly  in  a  radiated  crystalline  mass. 
A  portion  of  the  salt  which  has  once  exhibited  this  phenomenon,  does 
not  exhibit  it  again,  oc  at  least  but  imperfectly,  if  melted  a  second  time^ 
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unless  the  crust  which  forms  on  the  surface  he  pierced.  The  peculiar 
property  is  not  restored  hy  solution  in  water  and  evaporation,  out  it  is 
restoreci  hy  solution  in  acetic  acid  and  evaporation;  hence  its  disappear- 
ance seems  to  arise  from  loss  of  acetic  acid  at  the  second  melting. 
(Schweigger-Seiddel,  Sckw.  54,  27.)  —  The  salt  yields  by  dry  distillation 
a  mixture  of  1  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  and  1  vol.  marsh-gas,  a  brown  liquid 
consisting  of  water,  acetic  acid,  empyreumatic  oil  and  acetone,  and  leavee 
carbonate  of  soda  mixed  with  charcoal  (Trommsdorff.)  Acetate  of  soda 
in  crystallizing  from  water  exhibits  very  strikingly  the  anomaly  described 
in  vol.  I,  pp.  9 — 12.  The  hydrated  crystals  are  transparent  prisma 
belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  Fig.  lid;  cleavage  parallel 
to  i,  u  and  v';  i:u  or  tt'=104°  25';  i:a  about  =136'';  t:/=103°  35'; 
tt:t«'=84*»  80';  t*:m=137°  45';  ti:<=132^  15';  u:k=l56*'  54';  tt:A= 
135''  30'.  (Brooke,  Ann,  Phil.  22,  39.)  The  crystals  have  a  saline, 
bitter  taste,  effloresce  slightly  in  the  air,  completely  at  a  moderate  heat, 
and  melt  below  100°.  —  The  salt  yields  with  iodine  a  black- violet  mix- 
ture, which  becomes  yellowish  brown  when  brought  in  contact  with 
water.  (Vogel.)  It  dissolves  in  2*86  pts.  cold  water  (Bergman);  in 
3*9  pts.  at  6^  in  2*4  pts.  at  37%  and  m  1*7  pt  at  48°.  (Osann.)  A 
solution  saturated  at  a  boiling  heat  contains  0*48  pt.  water  to  1  pt  salt, 
and  boils  at  124*4°.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb.)  —  A  solution  of  1  pt.  of  the 
crystallized  salt  in  2  pts.  water  has  a  density  of  1*100,  and  boils  at  103*6^; 
in  5  pts.  water,  1*060  and  lOl^"*;  in  10  pts.  water,  1*030  and  100*8°. 
(Brandos,  Br.  Arch.  22,  147.)  —  The  salt  dissolves  in  2*1  pts.  of  boiling 
highly  rectified  spirit  ( Wenzel),  and  is  precipitated  from  the  cold  solution 
by  ether  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  (Dbbereiner.) 

Dry.  Berzelius.  Gehlen.  Weiuel.        Richter. 

NaO 31-2  ....  W96    ....    38*311     3793    39*67    446 

C*H»0» 51*0  ....  6204     ....     61*689     6207    60*33     55*4 

C*H»NaO*....  82*2  ....10000    ....  100000     10000    100*00     100*0 

Cfryttallized.  Berzelius. 

NaO 31*2     ....     22*91     22*94 

C<H«0»    510     ....     37-44    36*95 

6  Aq    54*0     ....     39*65     4011 

C*H»NftO^  +  6Aq    136*2    ....  100*00    10000 

From  a  more  dilute  solution,  Anthon  {Reperi,  76,  346)  once  in  summer 
obtained  crystals  containing  49*5  p.  c.  (9  At.)  water. 

6.  BiacetaU.  —  Mentioned  by  Graham.  (Lehrb.) 

Sulphacdate  of  Soda? — When  acetate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by 
sulphate  of  soda  in  excess,  or  even  in  less  than  the  equivalent  quantity, 
part  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  the  liquid  undecomposed,  and  the 
crystals  which  separate  on  evaporating  the  filtrate  contain  6*2  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  soda  united  with  the  acetate.  (Mill,  Ann.  Phil.  26,  113.) 

AcBTATB  OF  LiTHiA.  —  The  Salt  dehydrated  by  fusion  is  white  and 
opaque.  At  an  incipient  red  heat  it  fuses  to  an  oil,  which  froths  up  at  a 
higher  temperature,  emitting  the  odour  of  empyreumatic  oil  and  acetone, 
and  when  heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  suddenly  bums  away  with  a 
beautiful  violet-red  flame,  leaving  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of 
lithia.  —  From  the  aqueous  solution,  it  crystallizes  in  hydrated,  right 
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rhombic  prisms  an  inch  lon^,  and  often  with  their  acnte  lateral  edges 
truncated.  It  turns  reddened  litmus  blue^  and  has  a  mild  taste^  sweetish 
at  first,  but  afterwards  agreeably  saline.  —  The  crystals  do  not  effloresce 
in  dry  air;  they  fuse  partially  at  49°  and  completely  at  70^,  forming  a 
viscid  liquid,  which  at  25°  gives  off  water,  becomes  more  viscid,  and  on 
cooling  solidifies  to  a  transparent  mass.  It  also  solidifies  when  more 
strongly  heated,  swelling  up  at  the  same  time.  —  It  does  not  deliquesce 
in  moist  air.  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  at  15^  in  0*2833  pt.  (therefore 
less  than  one-third)  of  water,  forming  a  solution  which  solidifies  com- 
pletely at  +4°.  At  14°,  it  dissolves  in  4*64  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*81 
and  sparingly  also  in  ether.  (Pleischl,  ZeiUckr.  Phys,  v,  W,  4,  108.) 

Arfwedson  &  Turner  (Ed.  J.  Sc.  3,  467)  obtained  the  salt  merely  in 
the  form  of  a  gummy  mass,  which  yielded  a  gummy  solution  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water. 

Fused.  CryttaUized.  Pleischl. 

LO 14-4     ....     2202  LO    ....     144  ....  1420  13-91 

C^H»0»  ....     51-0     ....     77-98  C»H»0»    510  ....  50-30  49-31 

4  Aq    ....     36-0  ....  35*50  36*78 

C^H^LO*....     65-4     ....  10000  +4Aq  ...  101'4     ....  10000    10000 

Acetate  of  Baryta.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  baryta 
or  sulphide  of  barium  with  strong  acetic  acid,  then  filtering,  and  evapo- 
rating to  the  crystallizing  point.  The  salt  obtained  by  precipitating 
sulphide  of  barium  with  acetate  of  lead  has  an  unpleasant  odour. 
(Funcke,  £r.  Arch.  4,  268.) 

The  dry  salt  obtained  by  heating  the  crystals  to  100^  is  a  white 
powder.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  is  almost  wholly  resolved 
into  acetone  and  carbonate  of  baryta  (Chenevix,  Liebig);  and  when 
heated  with  potassium  or  sodium,  it  is  resolved  without  appearance  of 
fire,  into  alkali  and  charcoal.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard.) 

The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  left  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  in  summer,  yields  flat,  four-sided,  bevelled  prisms  containing 
1  At.  water.  (Bucholz,  A.  Tr.  1,  2,77;  Mitscherlich.)  —  By  cooling  a  less 
saturated  solution  to  0°,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  crystals  with  3  At.  water,  which 
are  isomorphous  with  those  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  (Mitscherlich.)  They 
are  large,  transparent,  shining  prisms,  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system.  Fig.  90°,  without  the  ^^face;  cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  i,  less 
distinct  parallel  to  t,  indistinct  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  t  and  i; 
m:w'=126^  8'  (126°  52'  according  to  Bemhardi);  m:<=116°  5& ; 
t:<=113°  12';  i:/=100°  30';  t:/  backufard^  =  146°  18'  (Brooke,  Ann. 
Phil.  23,  365);  comp.  Bemhardi  (Schw.  4,  35),  who  found  several  addi- 
tional faces. — The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air  but  retain  their  form. 
(Gehlen.)  They  have  a  pungent  odour  and  slight  alkaline  reaction. 
They  dissolve  in  1-2  pts.  of  cold,  and  1*1  of  boiling  water,  and  in  100 
pts.  of  cold,  and  67  of  boiling  hydrated  alcohol  (Bucholz),  but  are  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol  (Schlieper). 

Gay-Lussac 
Dried  at  100°.  Richter.  Bucholz.         &  Thenard. 

BaO    76-6     ....     6003     59-4     60-56     56-83 

C*H»0»  510     ....     39-97     40-6     3944     4317 

C^H'BaO  ....  127-6     ....  10000    1000     10000    100  00 
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C^yttalM  with  1  AL  Wmier. 

BaO 76-6     ...     56-08     ....     66-70 

Cm»0»   51-0    ....     37-33    ....    56-93 

Aq   ^ 9-0     ....       6-59     ....       6*37 

C*H»BaO*  +  Aq 136-6     ....  10000     ....  10000 

CryttaU  wUk  3  At.  Wai^r.  IfitscfaorUdi. 

BaO  -     76-6     ....     49-55 

C*H"0> 510     ....     32-99 

3Aq 27  0     ....     1746     17-5 

+  3Aq   154-6     ....  10000 

Acetate  of  Strontia.  —  Prepared  like  the  baryt^salt.  Crystalines 
from  the  aqueous  solution  at  15^  in  combination  with  4*23  p.  c.  (^  At ), 
and  at  a  lower  temperature  with  26  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water  of  crystallization. 
(Mitscherlich.)  The  latter  crystals  are  transparent  prisms  belonging  to 
the  oblique  prismatic  system,  which  effloresce  very  readily.  Fiff.  90. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  t  somewhat  more  distinct  than  in  other  directions. 
tt:t*'=124°54';  i*:<=107"  33*;  <:i=153°  12';  t :  fcl22°  58';  <  :/ back-, 
wards  =  129^  20'.  (Brooke,  Ann,  Phil.  23,  288.)  —  Yields  a  large  quan- 
tity of  acetone  by  dry  distillation.  (Chenevix.)  Tastes  sharp  and  dissolves 
easily  in  water.  (Vauquelin.)     Less  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Acetate  of  Lime. — Formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  in  aque- 
ous acetic  acid  and  evaporating.  Crystallises  in  combination  with  water  in 
needles  and  prisms,  which  effloresce  partially  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  completely  at  100°,  yielding  a  white  powder.  When 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  acetone.  (Che- 
nevix.) Not  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  either  in  the  dry  state, 
or  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution.  (Pelouze.)  —  Soluble  in  water,  \tm 
soluble  in  alcohol. 


Dry, 

c»o 

C^H^O* 

...     28     ....     35-44 
...     51     ....     64-56 

BeneUuB.     Htggini.       Richter. 

....     35-4     ....     35-7     ....     34-3     .... 
....     64-6     ....     64-3     ....     65-7     .... 

WeazeL 

34-25 
65-75 

C^H'CaO^    79     ....  10000     ....  1000     ....  1000     ....  1000     ....  100-00 

Acetate  of  Lime  with  Chloride  of  Calcium.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of 
the  two  salts  in  equivalent  proportions  yields,  by  slow  evaporation,  large 
crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  effloresce 
wLen  moderately  heated,  and  at  100°  give  up  all  their  water  without 
change  of  form.  (Fritzsche,  Fogg.  28,  123.)  The  formation  of  this  salt 
may  serve  perhaps  to  explain  Schmidt's  observation  {Mag.  Fharm.  13, 
64),  that  chloride  of  calcium  distilled  with  strong  vinegar  yields  a  dis- 
tillate containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cry^tailized.  Fritzcha. 

CaCl 55-4     ....     24-69     2500 

C*H»CaO* 790     ....     35-20    3555 

10  Aq 90-0     ....     40'11     3945 

CaCl,C*H«CftO*+10Aq 2244     ....  10000     10000 

Acetic  acid  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  tripho^hate  of  lime,  yieldiag  by  evi^oim- 
tion  a  traoslucent  slightly  deliquescent  mass.  (Wenzel.) 
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AcETATB  OF  Maokbsia. — Crystallizes  with  diffiool^,  generally  remain- 
ing, when  its  aqueoas  solution  is  evaporated,  in  the  K)rm  of  a  colourless, 
Tery  bitter,  adhesive,  slightly  deliquescent  gum,  which  yields  acetic  acid 
by  distillation,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Wenael.) 
Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  only  -^  of  the  earth. 
(Pfaff.)  The  salt  is  distinguished  from  formiate  of  magnesia  by  its  pro- 
perty of  not  crystallizing,  and  by  its  deliquescence.  (Gonnell.) 

Dehydrated.  Wenzel.        Riokter. 

MgO   20     ....     28-17     ....     30-25     34     28*9 

C*HH)»   51     ....     71-83     ....     69-75     66     711 

C*H»MgO* 71     ....  10000     ....  100-00     100     1000 

Gbrous  Acetate.  —  Delicate  needles  which  are  permanent  in  the  air, 
melt  and  subsequently  decompose  in  the  fire,  and  dissolve  very  sparingly 
in  alcohol.  (Berzelius.) 

AcETATB  OF  Lakthanum.  —  Easily  soluble  in  water.  (Mosander.) 

Acetate  of  Yttria.  —  Pale  red,  four-sided  prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
water.  (Klaproth.)  The  neutral  solution  crystallizes  readily  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation;  the  acid  solution  leaves  a  thick  syrup  above  the 
crystals.  The  rose-red  crystals  become  colourless  when  recrystallized 
from  water.  They  are  rhombic  and  flat  four-sided  prisms  acuminated 
with  three  faces.  At  100^,  they  give  off  all  their  water  and  become 
opaque.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  dissolve  in  9  pts.  of  cold  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  likewise  in  alcohol.  (Berlin.) 

Crystallized,  Berlin. 

YD  40     ....     36-70)  a„ ... 

C*HW    51     ....     46-79/  ^^^^ 

2Aq    18     ....     16-51     16-54 

C<H«YO*  +  2Aq 109     ....  10000     100-00 

Acetate  of  Glucina.  —  Not  crystallizable,  but  forms  a  transparent, 
viscid  gum,  having  a  rough  sweetish  taste,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 
(Vauquelin.) 

Acetate  of  Alumina.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  in  the 
acid;  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  alumina  with  acetate  of  lead;  and  in  an 
impure  state,  by  decomposing  alum  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  liquid 
when  evaporated  jrields  a  gummy  mass,  which  reddens  litmus,  and  has  an 
astringent  taste.  Gives  off  its  acid  undecomposed  at  a  temperature  below 
redness.  (Wenzel.)  Deliquesces  in  the  air.  —  The  aqueous  solution 
mixed  with  other  salts,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  magnesia, 
and  ammonia,  chloride  of  sodium,  alum,  &c.,  becomes  turbid  when  heated, 
and  deposits  alumina  which  re-dissolves  on  cooling.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann. 
Ckim.  74,  193;  also  /.  Phys.  70,  139;  also  Schw,  5.  49;  further,  Ann. 
Chim.  Fkys,  6,201;  also  Schw,  21,  96.)  —  It  would  appear  from  thia 
that  at  high  temperatures,  acetic  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  for  the 
foreign  salts  than  for  the  alumina.  —  A  solution  of  alum  mixed  with 
acetate  of  soda  and  gently  heated,  yields  a  precipitate  of  basic  acetate  of 
alumina^  which  does  not  redissolve  even  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
When  a  solution  of  alum  is  precipitated  by  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
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the  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  liquid 
thus  obtained  (which  besides  acetate  of  alumina  and  acetate  of  potash 
likewise  contains  free  acetic  acid),  becomes  turbid  between  90°  and  100® 
and  deposits  a  basic  salt.  (Ph.  Biichner,  Ann,  Fharm,  53,  354.)  ^  The 
liquid  obtained  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution  of  6  parts  acetate  of 
lead  with  6  pts.  alum,  and  containing  sulphate  of  potash  from  the  alum 
as  well  as  acetate  of  alumina,  serves  as  a  mordant,  especially  for  dyeing 
cotton. 

IT  The  acetates  of  alumina  have  lately  been  more  minutely  investi- 
gated by  Crum  (Chem,  Soc.  Qu,  J.  VI,  217);  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal results  of  the  investigation. 

1 .  The  aluminous  solution  obtained  by  decomposing  pure  tersulpbate 
of  alumina  with  the  neutral  acetate  of  lead  consists,  apparently,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  biacetate  of  alumina  with  1  At.  free  acetic  acid.  No  true  teracetate 
of  alumina  appears  to  exist. 

2.  When  means  are  taken  to  evaporate  the  preceding  aluminous  solu- 
tion at  a  low  temperature  with  sufficient  rapidity,  a  dry  substance  is 
obtained,  which  may  be  redissolved  easily  and  entirely  by  water.  This 
is  the  biacetate  of  alumina  (A1*0»,2C*H'0»  +  4H0),  in  which  the  alumina 
retains  all  its  usual  properties. 

3.  When  the  first  aluminous  solution,  containing  not  less  than  4  or  5 
per  cent,  of  alumina,  is  left  for  some  days  in  the  cold,  a  salt  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  white  crust,  which  is  an  allotropic  biacetate  of  alumina, 
containing  5H0  water,  insoluble  in  water.  Heat  effects  a  similar  change 
in  the  aluminous  solution  more  rapidly,  and  the  new  acetate  precipitates 
as  a  mnular  powder  containing  2H0.  At  the  boiling  temperature,  the 
liquid  is  thus  deprived,  in  about  half  an  hour,  of  the  whole  of  its 
alumina,  which  goes  down  with  |  of  the  acetic  acid,  leaving  }  in  the 
liquid. 

4.  The  soluble  biacetate  of  alumina  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  affords 
a  new  and  remarkable  product.  When  a  dilute  solution  of  that  salt  is 
exposed  to  heat  for  several  days,  the  whole  acetic  acid  appears  to  become 
free,  and  the  alumina  to  pass  into  an  allotropic  condition,  in  which, 
although  it  remains  in  solution,  it  ceases  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  mor- 
dant or  entering  into  any  other  definite  combination.  Indeed  alumina 
in  this  altered  state  appears  to  be  really  soluble  in  pure  water.  The  alio* 
tropic  alumina  retains  2  atoms  of  water,  when  dried  at  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water.  Its  solution  is  coagulated  by  the  mineral  and  most  of  the  vege- 
table acids,  by  the  alkalies,  by  a  great  number  of  neutral  salts,  and  by 
decoctions  of  dye-woods.  This  alumina  is  insoluble  in  the  stronger  acids, 
but  soluble  in  acetic  acid  as  well  as  in  pure  water,  unless  it  has  been  pre- 
viously coagulated  by  the  means  above  mentioned,  when  it  remains 
insoluble.  It  yields,  however,  to  the  continued  action  of  boiling  potash, 
which  changes  it  into  the  ordinary  terhydrate.  Its  coagulum  with  dye- 
woods  has  the  colour  of  the  infusion,  but  is  translucent  and  entirely 
different  from  the  dense  opaque  lakes  which  ordinary  alumina  forms  with 
the  same  colouring  matters. 

5.  The  insoluble  biacetate  of  alumina,  when  digested  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  is  gradually  changed  into  the  soluble  biacetate;  of  which  a 
part,  however,  becomes  aecomposed  during  the  process  into  acetic  acid 
and  the  allotropic  bihydrate  of  alumina. 

6.  The  precipitate  which  is  formed  on  the  application  of  heat  to  a 
mixed  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  which 
is  soluble  in  cold  acetic  acid,  is  a  bibasic  sulphate  of  alumina.  IT 
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AcBTATB  OP  Thorina.  —  Hjdiute  of  thorina  forms  with  dilute  acetic 
acid  a  turbid,  gummy  ^  tenacious  mass.  Tlie  carbonate  treated  with  strong 
acetic  acid,  effervesces  and  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  but  little  of  which 
dissolyes  in  the  excess  of  acid.  If  either  of  these  masses  be  evaporated 
at  a  gentle  heat  nearly  or  quite  to  dryness,  the  acetate  of  thorina  separates 
as  an  amorphous  mass,  scarcely  soluble  in  water;  when  dry,  it  is  heavy 
and  milk-white.  By  this  means  thorina  may  be  separated  from  other 
earths  which  remain  dissolved;  but  on  washing  the  residue  with  water, 
the  liquid  which  passes  through  the  filter  is  milky  from  suspended  acetate 
of  thorina,  unless  some  sal-ammoniac  be  added  to  the  water.  —  Acetate  of 
potash  added  to  a  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  thorina,  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate, even  on  the  application  of  heat,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  a  double  salt.  (Berzelius,  Fogg,  16,  413.) 

Acetate  of  Zirconia.  —  The  solution  of  hydrate  of  zirconia  in  acetic 
acid  yields,  without  crystallizing,  a  rough  powder  which  does  not  deli- 
quesce in  the  air,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol  (Klaproth, 
Yauquelin);  according  to  Berzelius,  however,  it  is  deliquescent. 

AcBTATB  OF  TiTAMiUM.  —  The  solution  yields  on  evaporation  an 
amorphous  jelly. 

Tantalic  oxide  does  not  dIsaoWe  in  acetic  acid.  (Hatchett) 

MoLTBDons  Acetate.  —  Formed  by  double  decomposition.  Dark  grey 
precipitate,  black  after  drying,  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of  acetic  acid. 
(Berzelius,  Fogg,  6,  379.) 

MoLYBDic  Acetate.  —  Acetate  of  potash  forms  with  bichloride  of 
molybdenum  a  rusty  brown  precipitate,  which  does  not  turn  blue  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  but  dries  up  to  a  dark  brown  powder;  while  yet 
moist,  it  dissolves  in  boiling  acetic  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution  which 
gelatinizes  on  cooling,  from  separation  of  the  neutral  salt.  (Berzelius, 
Fogg.  6,349.) 

Acetate  of  Molybdic  Acid.  —  The  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in 
boiling  acetic  acid  is  turbid  when  the  former  is  in  excess;  the  filtrate 
yields  by  evaporation  a  colourless  jelly,  which  when  evaporated  in  the 
air,  turns  yellow,  bursts  asunder,  and  crumbles  to  a  coarse  yellow  powder; 
it  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  (Ber- 
zelius, Fogg,  6,  384.) 

Vanadic  Acetate.  —  Dilute  acetic  acid  forms  a  pale  blue  solution 
with  hydrated  vanadic  oxide;  but  the  quantity  dissolved  is  small,  even  at 
a  boiling  heat.  Strong  acetic  acid  dissolves  somewhat  more,  forming  a 
beautiful  blue  liquid  which,  when  left  to  evaporate,  turns  green  and 
deposits  dark  green  microscopic  cubes  and  short  square  prisms,  which  dis- 
solve very  slowly  in  water,  forming  a  green  solution.  Concentrated 
solutions  of  acetate  of  potash  and  vanadic  sulphate  yield  no  precipitate 
when  mixed.  (Berzelius,  Fogg,  22,  34.) 

Vtmadie  acid  does  not  dissjlve  even  in  the  strongest  acetic  add. 

Chromous  Acetate.  —  Dilute  acetate  of  soda  mixed  in  equivalent  pro- 
portion with  protochloride  of  chromium,  CrCl,  in  a  vessel  from  which  the 
air  is  completely  excluded,  forms  a  violet-red  liquid,  quickly  depositing 

VOL.  Till.  X 
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Bmsll,  red,  sbining  crystals,  which  dry  np  in  racao  and  must  he  kept  in 
hottles  filled  with  carhonio  acid  or  nitrogen.  —  On  exposure  to  the  air, 
they  quickly  change  to  a  green  powder,  soluble  in  water,  and  if  they  are 
still  somewhat  moist,  this  oxidation  rises  to  actual  combustion.  When 
burnt  in  the  air,  they  deposit  40' 2  per  cent,  of  chromic  oxide.  They 
dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  better  in  hot  water,  forming 
a  red  liquid  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  assumes  the  violet 
colour  of  chromic  salts.  (Peligot,  y.  Ann,  Ckim.  Fhy$.  13;  also  J.  pr. 
Chem.  85,  84.) 


4C 

24 

....     25-00     ... 

....     2916     ... 
....     41-67     ... 

P^Iigot. 
25-20 

4  H    

4 

4-30 

Cr   

28 

28- 14 

5  O 

40 

42-36 

C*H"CrO*  +  Aq 

96 

....  100-00    ... 

100  00 

Chromic  Acetate,  —  The  green  solution  of  hydrated  chromic  oxide  in 
acetic  acid  is  precipi table  by  alkalis,  and  when  eyaporated  at  25°,  leaTos 
a  green  saline  crust  permanent  in  the  air  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 
(Brandenburg,  Scher.  Nord,  Bl.  1,  220.) 

Uranous  Acetate.  —  The  solution  of  hydrated  uranous  oxide  in 
aqueous  acetic  acid,  evaporated  in  the  air  at  a  geutle  heat,  takes  up  oxygen 
and  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  uranium  in  the  form  of  uranoeo-uranic 
oxide.  By  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  dark  green  mass  is  obtained,  con- 
sisting of  fine  needles  united  in  warty  masses,  but  contaminated  with  a 
large  quantity  of  uranic  acetate.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  58,  34.) 

Uranic  Acetate.  —  Obtained  by  heating  uranic  nitrate  till  it  begins 
to  evolve  oxygen,  dissolving  the  yellowish  red  mass,  which  still  contains 
nitric  acid,  in  warm  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  to  the 
crystallizing  point;  the  uranic  nitrate  then  remains  in  the  mother-liquid. 
(Wertheim.) 

a.  OryttcUs  vnth  2  At.  Water.  These  separate  out  on  slightly  cooling 
the  solution,  most  distinctly  from  a  very  acid  solution,  and  in  yellow 
oblique  rhombic  prisms.  At  275*^,  they  give  off  8-32  p.  c.  water  and  turn 
yellowish  red.  They  dissolve  in  boiling  water  with  separation  of 
hydrated  uranic  oxide,  and  reappear  on  evaporating  the  solution. 
(Wertheim.) 

b.  Crystals  with  1  At.  Water.  Separate  from  a  more  dilute  solution 
cooled  below  -f-  1 0^.  Square-based  octohedrons  with  predominant  p-faoe. 
(Fig.  24.)  At  100^  they  give  off  |,  and  at  275%  the  remaining  |  of 
their  water  of  crystallisation,  assuming  at  the  same  time  a  yellowish  red 
colour.  They  are  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  uranic  nitrate.  (Wer- 
theim, J.  pr.  Chem.  29,  209.)  This  salt  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
obtained  by  Klaproth  &  Richter,  according  to  whom  it  forms  transparent, 
topaz-coloured  square  prisms  with  four-sided  summits;  they  are  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Cryttalt  (a).  Peligot.        Wertheim. 

U'O*    144     ....     67-61  ....     67-30  ....     67-24 

C^H»0»    51     ....     23-94  ....  ....     23*95 

2  Aq    18     ....       845  ....  ....       8-32 

C<H«(U«0»)0^  +  2Aq 213     ....  10000     ....  ....     99-51 
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Cryi^mU  {b).  Wertbeim. 

U»0» 144  ....  64-86  6457 

C^H'O* 51  ....  22-98  2355 

3  Aq 27  ....  1216  1240 

C<H»(U«0»)0*  +  3Aq 222     ....  10000    100'52 

The  carbon  in  the  salt  a  amounts  to  1 1' 28  p.  c.  (P^ligot^  Oompt,  rend. 
12,  735;  also  J,  pr,  Chem.  23,  494.) 

Acetate  of  Uranic  oxide  and  Ammonia.  — Obtained  by  adding  oar- 
l>onate  of  ammonia  to  a  hot  solution  of  nranic  acetate,  till  a  uranic  com- 
pound begins  to  separate;  redissolying  this  compound  in  acetic  acid; 
and  leaving  the  evaporated  solution  to  crystallize  by  cooling.  An  excess 
of  acetic  acid  or  acetate  of  ammonia  is  rather  useful  than  hurtful.  —  Or 
by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  a  boiling  solution  of  uranic  acetate 
till  the  whole  of  the  uranic  oxide  is  precipitateti,  i  edissolving  the  precipi- 
tate in  acetic  acid,  and  cooling  the  solution.  —  Thin,  yellow,  silky  needles 
which  slightly  redden  litmus-paper,  give  off  10*38  p.  c.  of  water  at  100^ 
dissolve  readily  in  water,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  it  at  a  boiling  heat. 
(Wertbeim.) 

Cryttallized.  Werthdm. 

NH^O  26  ....  4-99 

2  U«0» 288  ....  55-28  55-14 

3  C«H»0» 153  ....  20-37  29-62 

6  Aq 54  ....  10-36  10-38 

NH»,C^H*0*  +  2[C4H»(U*OS)0*]  +  6Aq   ....     521     ....  10000 

Acetate  of  Uranic  oxide  and  Potash,  —  Prepared  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Yellow  square  prisma  with  four-sided  summits.  Fiff.  30  ;  «  :  ^  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  axis  =  57°  39';  e  :  r  =  151°  10-5.  —Gives  off  its. 
water  at  275°,  assuming  a  yellowish  red  colour.  When  heated  to  rednesa 
in  the  air,  it  leaves  uranate  of  potash.  Dissolves  readily  in  cold  water, 
aud  deposits  some  of  the  uranic  oxide  when  the  solution  is  boiled. 
(Wertbeim.) 

Cryttalliied.  Wertheim. 

KO 47*2  ....  9-32  9-22 

2  U«0» 288-0  ...  56-89  5627 

3C*H»0» 153-0  ....  30-23  30-00 

Aq 180  ....  3-56  374 

C^H'KO*,2[C*H>(UW)(y]+2Aq...     5062     ....  10000     «     9923 

Acetate  of  Uranic  oxide  and  Soda.  —  First  obtained  by  Duflos.  —  Prepared 
like  the  ammonia  double-salt.  Regular  tetrahedrons,  whose  summits  are 
truncated  with  the  faces  of  a  rhombic  dodecahedron.  Anhydrous.  When 
iffnited  in  the  air,  it  leaves  67*53  per  cent,  of  yellow  uranate  of  soda. 
(Wertheim.) 

Cry9talliwd.  Wertheim. 

NaO 31-2  ,...  6-61  6»44 

^U'O' 288-0  ....  60-99  6036 

3OH80» ; 153-0  ....  32-40  31-88 

C*H»NaO^,2[C^H8(UW)0^] 4722     ....  10000     98-68 

Acetate  of  Uranic  oxide  and  Baryta.  —  Prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 
Small  yellow  spangles  easily  soluble  in  water;  at  275°  they  give  off  their 
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water,  and  assume  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  when  ignited  in  the  air, 

leave  nianate  of  baryta.  (Wertheim.) 

Cry9taUized.  Wertheim. 

BaO  76-6  ....  1340    1348 

2U»0» 2880  ....  50-38     5017 

3C<HH)> 153-0  ....  26-77     26*89 

6Aq 54-0  ....  9  45     923 

Cm»B«0*,2[C*H>(U'0«)0^]  +  6Aq.    571-6    ....  10000    9977 

Uranic  AcekUe  tnth  the  Acetates  of  StrotUia  and  Lime,  —  These  double 
salts  crystallize  indistinctly,  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water.  (Wer- 
theim.) 

A  cetate  of  Uranic  oxide  and  Magnesia.  —  Rectangular  prisms  acumi- 
nated with  four  faces  of  a  rhombic  dodecahedron.  When  ignited  in  the 
air,  they  leave  yellowish  brown  uranate  of  magnesia.  (Wertheim.) 

CSystaliiied.  Wertheim. 

MgO 20  ....  3-05  3-88 

2  U«0» 288  ...  54  03  5385 

3  C<H»0» 153  ....  28-71  2892 

8  Aq 72  ....  13-51  13*82 

C*H»MgO*,2[C*H»(U«0«)0<]  +  8Aq....     533    ....  10000    10047 

M  ANGANOU8  A  CETATE.  —  The  solutiou  of  mancanons  carbonate  in  boil- 
ing aqueous  acetic  acid,  yields  transparent,  pale  red,  rhombic  tables,  bevelled 
on  the  two  opposite  ends.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  have  an 
astringent  metallic  taste.  They  contain  30  per  cent,  of  manganous  oxide, 
dissolve  in  3^  pts.  of  water,  and  also  in  alcoliol.  (John,  N.  Gekl,  4,  440.) 
—  Rhombic  pnsms  united  in  tufts,  soluble  in  3  pts.  of  cold  water.  (Klauer, 
y.  Tr,  14,  1,  70.)  Likewise  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  May  also  be  obtained 
in  colourless  needles.  (Fromherz,  Sehw,  44,  335.) 

The  solution  of  Arse^iious  acid  in  aqueous  aeetie  acid,  yields  crystals 
by  evaporation.  (Bergman,  Optuc,  2,  295.) 

Aqueous  acetic  acid  dissolves  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  antimonio 
oxide,  forming  a  liquid,  which  when  evaporated  yields  no  crystals,  but  a 
yellowish  film,  (Wenzel.)  The  antimonic  oxide  thrown  down  from  tartar- 
emetic  by  ammonia  is  quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  even  when  very  strong 
and  boiling.  (Lepage,  J,  Ckim,  nUd.  20,  12.) — Hydrochlorate  of  ter- 
chloride  of  antimony  is  precipitated  by  strong  acetic  acid  as  easily  as  by 
water,  (R.  Phillips,  Ann.  PhU.  22,  189.) 

Hydrated  oxide  of  Tellurium  is  quite  insoluble  in  aqueous  acetic 
acid. 

Acetate  of  Bismuth.  —  From  a  warm  mixture  of  nitrate  of  bismuth 
and  concentrated  acetate  of  potash,  this  salt  separates  on  cooling  in 
roicaceons  lamina.  (Morveau,  Encycl.  miihod,)  Acetic  acid  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  prevents  the  precipitation  by  water. 
(Berzelius,  Lehrb.) 

Acetate  OF  Zinc— -Formed  by  dissolving  the  metal,  the  oxide,  or 
carbonate,  in  watm  aqueous  acetic  acid, — or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  witn  a  slight  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  passing 
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Biilpharetied  hydrogen  throagh  the  filtrate,  till  the  precipitate  thereby 
produced  is  no  longer  black  but  white.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  by 
heat,  a  saline  crust  is  formed,  containing  1  At.  water;  but  by  cooling  or 
by  spontaneous  eyaporation,  soft,  nacreous,  six-sided  scales  are  formed, 
which  contain  3  At.  water  and  redden  litmus.  (Schindler,  Mag.  Fharm, 
36,  63.)  —  They  are  soft,  flexible  laminss  belonging  to  the  oblique  pris- 
matic system,  and  permanent  in  the  air;  or  very  short  oblique  rhombic 
prisms.  Fig.  112.  Cleavage  parallel  to  i.  t  :  u  =  112°  28';  u  :  u  = 
67'  24';  i:t=  133°  30';  »  :/  =  80^;  *  :  A  =  75^  30'.  (Brooke,  Ann. 
Phil.  22,  39.) 

The  crystals  fuse  at  a  gentle  heat,  giving  off  15  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of 
water,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  At  temperatures 
between  10°  and  15°,  they  give  off  acetic  acid,  become  opaque,  and  no 
longer  dissolve  completely  in  water.  (Schindler.)  —  The  crystals,  when 
heated,  give  off  23  per  cent,  of  water,  and  if  then  exposed  to  air  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  take  up  23'7  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  19  days. 
(Brandes.)  —  The  ciystals,  which  dissolve  very  readily  in  water,  fuse  in 
their  water  of  crystallization;  when  thrown  on  red-hot  coals  (or  before 
the  blowpipe),  they  burn  with  a  zinc-flame.  (Chenevix.) 

Neutral  acetate  of  zinc  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  and  the  zinc 
is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  tincture  of  galls  and  completely  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Qyttallized.  Schindler. 

ZnO  40     ....     33-90    340 

C^H'O* 51     ....     43-22     435 

3Aq 27     ....     22-88     225 

C*H»ZnO*H  3Aq 118     ....  100-00     lOO'O 

Add  Salt  f  —  If  the  neutral  salt  previously  dehydrated  be  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  it  gives  off,  with  coosfant  ebullition,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
strong  acetic  acid,  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  acetone  together  with 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  thick  sublimate  consisting  of  white,  nacreous 
laminsQ,  leaving  also  a  residue  of  oxide  of  zinc  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  charcoal.  The  sublimate  fumes  in  the  air,  in  consequeuce  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  adhering  to  it,  the  odour  of  which  it  emits ;  when 
heated,  it  fuses  readily  and  again  undergoes  partial  sublimation;  but  as 
the  excess  of  acetic  acid  has  been  driven  off,  the  sublimate  is  inodorous ; 
it  also  loses  its  odour  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  by  the  evaporation  of  its 
aqueous  solution,  so  that  neutral  acetate  of  zinc  remains.  It  is  there- 
fore probably  an  acid  salt  =  C*H^ZnO*,G*H^O^  Similar  shining  laminie 
separate  from  the  solution  of  dry  acetate  of  zinc  in  hot  concentrated 
acetic  acid.  (Volckel,  Ann,  Fharm.  34,  220.)  —  The  solution  of  the 
crystals  of  neutral  acetate  of  zinc  in  strong  acetic  acid,  yields  crystals 
of  that  salt  again,  not  of  a  biacetate:  for  the  aqueous  solution  yields  a 
permanent  precipitate  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
is  also  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  solu- 
tion be  previously  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  acetic  acid  equal  to  that 
which  it  already  contained.  (Schindler.) 

Bagic  Salt  ?  —  The  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  dissolves  a  large 
quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc  when  boiled;  it  likewise  becomes  basic  from 
loss  of  acid  by  simple  evaporation.  It  can  then  no  longer  be  made  to 
crystallize;  but  after  sufficient  concentration,  solidifies,  on  cooling,  into  a 
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jellj,  which,  when  dilated  with  water,  depoeits  a  rety  hasio  salt  in  tke 
form  of  a  looee  powder.  (Schindler.) 

ZincO'Urantc  Acetate,  —  Prepared  like  the  correspondioj^  ammoni»- 
aalt  Light  yellow  crjstaU,  which  at  250^,  fiye  os  their  water  and 
assume  a  dingy  jellow  colour,  and  at  a  red  heat,  leave  a  mixture  of 
aranate  of  zinc  and  uranaso-uranic  oxide,  because  part  of  the  zinc  is 
reduced  by  the  charcoal  and  volatilized.  Baryta- water  added  to  the 
aqneous  solution  throws  down  uranate  of  line.  ( Wertbeim.) 

Cry»tallized.  Werffaeim. 

ZnO 40  ....  7-87     7*79 

2  U20» 288  ....  56-70    5650 

3  C*H»0» 153  ....  3012     29*43 

3  Aq 27  ....  5-31     5-88 

C<H»ZnO<.2[C<H»(UHJ2)0^]+3Aq  ....     508     ...10000    99-60 

AoBTATB  OP  Cadmium.  —  Small  prisms,  generally  collected  in  stel- 
late groups,  tolerably  permanent  in  the  air  and  -very  soluble  in  water. 
(Stromeyer.)  Accoitiing  to  Meissner  and  John,  the  salt  is  not  crystal- 
lizable,  but  leaves  a  gelatinous  mass  when  evaporated. 

Stannous  Acbtatb.  —  The  boiling  acid  dissolves  the  metal  but  slowly, 
with  evolntion  of  hydrogen ;  the  hydrated  protoxide  it  dissolves  readily; 
the  salt  is  also  formed  by  decomposing  aqueous  protochloride  of  tin  with 
sugar  of  lead.  The  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  (and 
covered  with  alcohol,  according  to  Berzelias),  yields  small,  firm,  trans- 
parent, and  colourless  crystals  (Lemery,  Morveau);  it  absorbs  oxygen 
greedily  and  deposits  stannic  oxiae.  THausmann,  Scher.  J,  2,  528.) 

Tinfoil  continuously  digested  with  strong  acetic  acid  yields,  with- 
out evolntion  of  gas,  first  a  yellow  and  then  a  brown  solution.  This 
solution  remains  unaltered  in  the  dark,  even  if  the  air  has  access  to  it, 
so  that  a  pure  stannous  salt  crystallizes  from  it.  But  if  exposed  to  sun- 
shine, even  in  glass  tubes  completely  filled  with  the  solution,  it  becomes 
paler,  and  at  the  end  of  2  or  3  weeks  perfectly  colourless,  the  decompo- 
sition in  the  sealed  tubes  being  merely  slower  than  in  vessels  exposed  to 
the  air;  it  then  consists  of  pure  stannic  acetate,  and  therefore  no  longer 
produces  a  purple  colour  with  solution  of  gold.  (N.  Fischer,  KaUn,  Arck^ 
»,  347.) 

Stannic  Acetate.  —  The  solution  yields  by  evaporation  a  yellowish, 
gummy  mass.  (Wenzel.) 

Bichloride  of  Tin  forms  a  ciystalline  compound  with  glacial  acdic 
acid,  (Wenzel.) 

AcBTATE  OP  Lead. — a,  Sexlxmc, — 1.  Obtained  by  precipitating  lead- 
vinegar  (p.  314,)  with  very  large  excess  of  ammonia.  (Berzelius,  Ann. 
Ckim.  94,  298.)  — According  to  Payen  (Ann,  Chim.  Pkys,  %5,  239,  and 
66,  37),  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  forms  with  ammonia  needles  of  the 
terbasic  salt;  and  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonia  in 
any  proportion  whatever,  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  separatee  out,  or  at 
high  temperatures  the  anhydrous  oxide.  —  According  to  Liebig,  (Chim, 
org.),  however,  this  supposed  hydrated  oxide  obtained  by  Payen  is  really 
the  sexbasic  acetate;  for  when  it  is  subjected  to  dry  distillatioi^,  carbonic 
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aeid  and  acetone  are  evolyed  without  blackening,  and  yellow  oxido 
remains  behind.  —  According  to  Behrens  {N,J,  Pharm,  4,  18)  a  eola- 
tion of  sagar  of  lead,  strongly  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  separated 
by  filtration  from  any  carbonate  of  lead  that  may  fall  down,  and  then 
placed  in  the  dark,  yields  in  a  few  days,  crystals  containing  5  At.  oxide 
of  lead  to  1  At.  acetic  acid. 

2.  Potash  in  excess,  which  throws  down  pure  yellow  oxide  of  lead 
from  a  boiling  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate,  forms,  at  all  temperatures 
below  100%  a  white  precipitate  which  does  not  give  ofi*  acetic  acid  when 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields 
an  empjrreumatic  liquid  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  metal, 
(Winkelblech,  Ann.  Pharm,  21,  27.) 

3.  The  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  even  that  of  the  less  basic  salts, 
agitated  with  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  heated,  deposits  the  sexbasio 
salt  in  the  form  of  a  bulky  powder  and  scum.  —  Basse  {N.  GM.  5, 
126)  boils  1  pt.  of  sugar  of  lead  dissolved  in  water  with  2  pts.  litharge; 
and  Dobereiner  (Schw.  17^  257),  the  solution  of  1  At.  sugar  of  lead 
with  3  At.  oxide  of  lead.  .  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  terbasic  salt 
is  boiled  with  excess  of  sugar  of  lead,  the  same  salt  is  deposited,  and  the 
liquid  then  retains  scarcely  any  lead.  (Mitscherlich.) — According  to  Kiihn, 
no  sexbasicsalt  is  produced  in  this  process :  10  pts.  of  sugar  of  lead  agitated 
for  a  while  with  14  pts.  oxide  of  lead  and  96  pts.  hot  water  in  a  close 
vessel  and  then  set  aside,  change  in  the  course  of  an  hour  into  a  white  tena- 
cious mass,  which,  when  diluted  with  water  and  washed  with  thoroughly 
boiled  water  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  leave  on  the  filter  8*08  pts.  of  a 
white  deposit,  which,  however,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  yields  a 

?uantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  containing  nearly  808  pts.  of  oxide, 
lence  the  white  deposit  cannot  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  acetic  acid, 
but  consists  of  oxide  of  lead  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate. 
(Kiihn,  Schw.  61,  286.)  —  In  KUhn*s  process,  there  remains,  after  several 
hours'  digestion,  only  2 '84  pts.  of  white  deposit,  which  yields  with  sul- 
phuric acid  3*08  pts.  sulphate  of  lead  containing  2*24  pts.  of  oxide; 
hence  these  2 '84  pts.  of  white  deposit  do  not  consist  of  pure  oxide  of 
lead.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  10  pts.  sugar  of  lead  have  dissolved 
14  — 2-24  =  1176  pts.  of  oxide  of  lead;  — 10  :  11'76  =  190  :  222-4  = 
1  At.  :  2  At.  Consequently  a  solution  of  terbasic  acetate  has  been 
formed.  (Liebig,  Mag,  Pharm.  35,  124.)  —  There  is,  doubtless,  formed 
in  this  process  a  cousderable  quantity  of  terbasic  salt,  which,  together 
with  the  sexbasic  salt,  forms  the  white  deposit,  but  may  be  extracted  by 
washing  with  water  more  completely  as  the  process  is  longer  continued. 
Perhaps  Liebig  continued  this  washing  for  a  longer  time,  so  that  all  the 
terbasic  salt  was  dissolved  and  only  the  sexbasic  remained;  but  if  that  be 
the  case,  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  understand  how  KUhn,  in  the  white 
deposit  obtained  by  him,  which  was  so  large  in  quantity  and  must 
therefore  have  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  terbasic  salt,  could 
have  fouud  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead.  Wittstein  also 
(^Repert.  84,  181),  denies  the  existence  of  a  sexbasic  salt. 

When  1  part  of  acetate  of  soda  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  3  pts. 
of  finely  pulverized  litharge  and  with  water,  only  -^  of  the  soda  is  set 
free,  and  the  slightly  alkaline  liquid  contains  only  a  trace  of  lead. 
(Anthon,  Repert,  76,  223.)  In  this  case  there  is  perhaps  formed  a 
Bmall  quantity  of  sexbasic  acetate. 
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White  powder,  but  elightlj  soluble  in  boiliDg  water,  and  aeparating 
therefrom  in  needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  At  212°  C.  in  vacuo,  it 
gives  off  3  per  cent,  of  water  and  becomes  reddish.  (Bertelius.)  Absorbs 
carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air.  (Mitscherlich.) 

CryttaUized.  Berzeliiis. 

6  PbO 672     ....    89-60    913 

C*H»0»   51     ....       6-80    5-7 

8Aq  27     ....      3-60    30 

6PbO,C*H»PbO^  +  3Aq 750    ....  10000    1000 

5.  Terhasic  or  TrUacetaU, —  1.  Obtained  by  saturating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  separating  the  terhasic 
salt  from  the  filtrate.  —  a.  1  pt  of  sugar  of  lead  is  digested  with  1  '2  pts. 
of  litharge  and  with  water;  the  filtrate  mixed  with  alcohol;  and  the 
resnlting  precipitate  washed  with  alcohol,  then  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  preserved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  it  from  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid.  (Berzelius,  Ann»  Chim,  94,  2^9.)  —  b,  1  pt  of  sugar 
of  lead  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  2  pts.  of  oxide  aud  10  pts.  of 
water,  and  the  filtrate  set  aside  in  a  closed  vessel;  after  two  days  it 
deposits  white  opaque  points,  which  appear  under  the  microscope  to  be 
composed  of  transparent  needles;  a  still  larger  quantity  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  place  where  no  carbonic  acid  can  have  access 
to  it,  and  ;iiore  yet  on  adding  half  a  measure  of  alcohol  or  better  of  wood- 
spirit.  (Payen.) 

2.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  with  ammonia.  — 
A  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and  filtered, 
deposits  in  a  few  hours  shining  needles  of  the  terhasic  salt.  When  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  the  precipitate 
dissolved  by  adding  water  and  heating,  the  same  needles  separate  as  the 
liquid  cools.  If  the  sugar  of  lead  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  ^ammonia 
forms  so  copious  a  precipitate  that  the  mixture  solidifies;  it  consists  of 
microscopic  needles,  disappears  when  the  whole  is  heated,  and  separatee 
again  in  larger  needles  on  cooling.  These  needles  are  free  from  ammonia. 
(Payen,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  Q5,  239.)  The  following  mode  of  prepara- 
tion  is  recommended  hy  Payen  :  Mix  5  measures  of  aqueous  sugar  of  lead 
solution  saturated  at  30°,  with  5  measures  of  water  completely  freed 
from  carbonic  acid  by  boiling;  and  to  this  mixture,  whose  temperature 
is  80^,  add  a  mixture  of  1  measure  of  aqueous  ammonia  and  5  measures 
of  water  at  70^  As  the  liquid  cools,  the  salt  separates  in  numerous  fine 
needles;  the  mother-liquor  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  or 
wood-spirit,  yields  more  crystals  of  the  same  salt.  —  The  concentrated 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  may  also  be  precipitated  by  ammonia;  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  consists  of  fine  needles,  boiled  with  water;  and  the 
filtrate  left  to  crystallize  by  cooling.  —  The  salt  separates  most  beautifully 
from  the  hot  liquid  containing  acetate  of  ammonia;  hence  the  second 
process  yields  finer  needles  than  the  first.  —  The  crystals  must  be 
washed  out  of  contact  of  air,  pressed  between  paper,  and  dried  in 
vacuo.  (Payen.) 

Delicate,  shining,  transparent  needles,  which  do  not  effioresce  in 
vacuo  at  15°,  but  give  off  their  1  At.  water  when  heated  to  100°  in 
vaci;o.  (Payen.)  They  cannot  be  fused  without  decomposition.  The 
crystals  dissolve  in  5*5%  pts.  of  boiling  water.    Ammonia,  added  to  the 
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solution  in  any  proportion,  throws  down  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  at 
ordinwry  temj^ratares,  and  the  anhydrous  oxide  at  a  boiling  heat;  the 
precipitation  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  acetate  of  ammonia.  The 
crystals  also  dissolve  in  hydrated  alcohol  or  wood-spirit,  slightly  also  in 
wood-spirit  of  97  per  cent.,  but  not  in  alcohol  of  96  per  cent.;  both 
liquids  also  cause  the  separation  of  needles  from  the  aqueous  solution. 
(Payen,  ilnn.  Chim,  Phys.  6(J,  37;  also  J^.  pr.  Chem.  13,  474.)  —  The 
salt  reddens  turmeric  and  turns  violet  green;  its  taste  is  less  sweet  than 
that  of  sugar  of  lead.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 
(Berzelius.) 

Cry9tdU  dried  at  \h^  in  vacuo.  Payen.  Benelias. 

3PbO     336  ....  84-85  8500    86*77 

4  C 24  ....  606  6-40 

4H 4  ....  101  0-99 

4  0 32  ....  8*08  7-61 

2PbO,C*H»PbO*  +  Aq.    396    ....  10000    10000 

According  to  Beraelius  the  salt  u  aahjdroiu. 

Bibasie  or  Di-acetate.  — The  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  1  At.  sugar 
of  lead  is  capable  of  dissolving  1  At.  oxide  of  lead.  (Dobereiner,  Sdkw, 
17,  257.)  190  pts.  sugar  of  lead  and  95  pts.  oxide  digested  together  in 
water,  leave  only  0'62  pts.  of  insoluble  residue,  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  lead.  When  the  oxide  is  in  excess,  a  white  deposit  is  left,  and  a 
solution  is  formed  containing  only  2  At.  oxide  of  lead  to  1  At.  acid. 
(Kiihn,  Schw,  81,  236.)  [Compare,  however,  the  opposite  statement  by 
Liebig,  p.  311.] 

190  pts.  (1  At.)  of  sugar  of  lead  dissolved  in  water  nre  mixed  with 
112  pts.  (1  At.)  of  litharge,  previously  freod  from  carbonic  acid  by  gentle 
ignition  and  pulverized.  —  On  boiling,  the  mixture  first  becomes  white 
and  thick  from  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  terbasic  salt,  which  is 
then  slowly  converted,  in  the  cold,  into  bibasie  salt  and  dissolves;  if  the 
mixture  be  agitated  for  3  or  4  hours  in  the  cold,  the  Quantity  of  white 
deposit  formed  is  much  smaller,  and  subsequently  dissolves.  If  we 
proceed  in  this  manner  with  190  pts.  of  sugar  of  lead,  112  pts.  of  oxide, 
and  224  pts.  water,  we  obtain  a  solution  which  cannot  be  filtered  and 
must  therefore  be  clarified  by  setting  it  aside  for  a  week  and  then  decant- 
ing; if  it  be  then  mixed  with  twice  or  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol, 
the  bibasie  salt  separates  from  it  in  crystals,  in  an  interval  varying  from 
1  to  24  hours.  The  decanted  solution  evaporated  out  of  contact  of  air 
soon  becomes  covered  with  saline  films;  if  it  be  further  evaporated  at  50**, 
there  remains  a  mass  which  appears  moist  while  warm  but  dry  when  cold, 
contains  6  per  cent.  (2  At.)  water,  softens  between  60°  and  70°,  and 
afterwards  becomes  dry  and  hard,  giving  off  2*9  per  cent.  (1  At.)  of 
water.  This  mass,  if  subsequently  heated  above  1 00°,  gives  up  all  its 
water.  The  crystals  [containing  2  At.  water?]  also  lose  their  lustre 
above  100°,  and  then  fuse  into  a  dull,  white,  saline  mass.  (Schindler.) 

From  the  mass  evaporated  at  50°  (containing  2  At.  water),  any 
sesquibasic  salt  that  may  be  mixed  with  it  is  easily  extracted  by  alcohol. 
If  It  be  first  dehydrated  and  then  treated  in  the  state  of  powder  with 
alcohol,  the  mixture  passes  milky  through  the  filter;  but  on  heating  it 
to  the  boiling  point,  the  undissolved  portion  again  assumes  the  crystalline 
aspect  of  the  bibasie  salt,  and  the  liquid  filters  easily.  (Schindler.) 

The  concentrated   aqueous    solution  causes  filter-paper    (also    the 
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eiitiole)  to  swell  considerably  and  does  not  pass  through;  bat  the  solution 
of  1  pt.  of  the  salt  in  l^  pts.  water  filters  rerj  easily.  —  This  salt,  as 
well  as  the  trisaoetate,  produces  red  and  yellow  colours  with  many  oils 
both  fixed  and  volatile.  (R.  Schindler,  y.  Br.  Arch.  41,  129.) 

Thenard  (A.  Oehl,  1,  335)  obtained  the  same  salt  in  crystalline 
laminsB  from  the  liquid  produced  by  boiling  2  pts.  of  sugar  of  lead  wiUi 
8  pts.  of  lead-oxide. 

Dried  at  1 00**.  Schindler. 

2  PbO  224     ....     81-46     81'22 

CmW 51     ....     18-54     18-69 

FbO.C^H'PbO*  275     ....  100-00    99-91 

Dried  at  70^  Schindler. 

2  PbO  224     ....     78-87     7862 

C<H>0» 51     ....     17-96    1811 

Aq 9     ....       3-17     

PbO,C*H'PbO,  +  Aq 284     ^  10000 

Schindler.      Th^nwd. 
Dried  at  50^  CtyttaUUed. 

2  PbO  224     ..-     76*45     75*88     78 

C^H'O" 51     ....     17-41     17-49    17 

2  Aq 18     ....       6-14     5 

PbO,C<H»PbO^  +  2Aq 293    ....  100*00     100 

Pftyen  appears  not  to  admit  the  e^Listence  of  a  bibaaic  salt,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not 
mention  it. 

Leadr-vinegar,  Bleiesaig,  Aeetum  ScUumi  s.  Lyihargyri,  and  in  the 
concentrated  state,  Extrcui  of  Lead,  Bfei-exlrnct,  Exiractum  Satumiy 
as  prepared  according  to  the  directions  commonly  given,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  aqueous  solution  of  diacet^ate  of  lead,  which,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  oxide  which  has  been  digested  with  the  acetic  acid  or 
the  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  likewise  contains  terbasio  and  sesquibasio 
acetate. 

The  oxide  of  lead  commonly  used  in  the  preparation  is  finely  pul- 
rerized  litharge.  As  this  substance  generally  contains  copper,  the  lead- 
vinegar  prepared  from  it  is  also  contaminated  with  copper.  This  metal 
may  be  removed,  either  by  adding  lead-foil  or  lead-filings  to  the  litharge, 
on  which  the  liquid  containing  acetic  acid  is  to  act,  whereby  the  greater 
part  of  the  copper  is  reduced;  or,  according  to  Bischof,  by  placing  the 
litharge  for  a  day  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
amounting  to  -^V  of  the  litharge,  and  shaking  up  the  mixture  frequently, 
then  filtering  and  washing.  (V.  109.)  —  The  litharge  may  be  entirely 
freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  gentle  ignition. 

Lead-vinegar  was  formerly  prepared  by  boiling  down  crude  or  dis- 
tilled vinegar  with  excess  of  litharge,  and  filtering.  At  present,  the 
aqueous  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  is  more  or  less  saturated  with  litharge, 
sometimes  by  placing  the  materials  together  either  warm  or  cold  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  sometimes  by  boiling,  or  by  gradually  adding  the  litharge 
to  the  hot  solution  of  sugar  of  lead. 

If,  according  to  the  Pharm.  Badentisy  we  take  222  pts.  (2  At.)  lead* 
oxide  to  190  pts.  (1  At.)  sugar  of  lead,  a  white  deposit  of  sexbasic  salt 
is  left,  the  filtrate  gives  a  copious  precipitate  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
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eontainfl  only  2  At.  lead-oxide  to  1  At.  acetic  acid.  —  With  190  pto. 
il  At.)  sugar  of  lead  to  95  pts.  (-f-  At.)  oxide,  according  to  the  Fkcarm,^ 
BomtB,^  the  quantity  of  white  deposit  left  undissolved  is  smaller.  Lead- 
vinegar  thus  obtained  contains  bibasic  acetate  with  a  small  quantity  of 
seeqnibasic  salt.— With  190  pts.  (1  At.)  sugar  of  lead  to  63  pts.  (some- 
what more  than  |-  At.)  oxide,  according  to  the  Fkami,  Bavar,  and 
Gallieay  the  Quantity  of  white  sediment  left  is  very  small.  This  lead- 
vinegar,  whicn  consists  chiefly  of  sesqnibasic  acetate,  may  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  without  producing  a  precipitate^ 
and  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  still  larger  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead. 
{J.  A.  Biicbner,  JRepert.  81, 295.) 

The  solution  of  3  pts.  sugar  of  lead  in  15  pts.  water,  has  a  density  of 
I'll!:  if  (according  to  the  Pharm,  Bavar.)  1  pt.  of  lead-oxide  be  dis- 
solved in  it  at  25"^,  with  agitation,  the  decanted  liquid  has  a  density 
=:1']55:  with  2^  pts.  oxide  (Fharm,  Bontss,)  it  is  1*170;  with  3'5 
oxide  (Fharm.  BadeM.)  it  is  1*232;  and  with  4*5  oxide  (according  to 
Dumas),  a  thick  magma  is  formed. 

These  considerations  have  induced  Biichner  and  Berzelius  {Jahresber. 
24,  222,]  to  agree  with  Dobereiner's  view  (Schw.  17,  257),  that  the 
best  proportion  for  the  preparation  of  lead- vinegar  is  190  pts.  (1  At.) 
sugar  of  lead  to  112  pts.  (I  At.)  oxide  of  lead  (or  perhaps  2:1) 
inasmuch  as  when  a  larger  quantity  of  oxide  is  used,  sparingly  soluble 
baaic  salts  are  formed. 

Lead- vinegar  is  a  colourless  or  occasionally  a  yellowish  liquid,  which 
when  very  highly  concentrated  has  a  density  exceeding  1*28.  It  reddens 
turmeric  after  a  while,  and  gives  a  precipitate  with  carbonic  acid,  the  pre- 
cipitation going  on  till  a  very  acid  salt  remains  in  solution  ;  hence  it 
becomes  turbid  even  on  the  addition  of  distilled  water,  if  the  water  has 
not  been  thoroughly  freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  boiling.  Lead- vinegar 
exposed  to  sunshine  deposits  carbonate  of  lead  [from  decomposition  of 
acetic  acidi]  J.  Davy  {N,  Edinh,  FhU.  J.  6,  126.) 

S€$quiba8ie.  —  1.  Formed  by  heating  dehydrated  sugar  of  lead  till  it 
melts,  then  more  strongly  till  it  boils,  gives  off  -^  of  its  acid  (in  the 
decomposed  state),  and  suddenly  solidifies  to  ^greyish  white  mass  of  the 
sesquibasic  salt.  (Matteucci,  J.  Ckian,  mSd.  7,  419.)  —  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  this  residue  evaporated  to  a  syrup  out  of  contact  of  air,  yields  the 
salt  after  a  while,  crystallized  in  nacreous  laminsa.  (Wohler,  Ann,  Fharm, 
29,  63.)  —  2.  By  digesting  the  aqueous  solution  of  190  pts.  (1  At.) 
sugar  of  lead,  with  56  pts.  (•}-  At.)  of  finely  pulverized  oxide  of  lead  free 
from  carbonic  acid  till  it  dissolves,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol  till  it  crystallizes.  —  3.  A  solution  of  396  pts.  (1  At.)  of  the 
terbasic  salt,  and  at  most  190  pts.  (1  At.)  of  sugar  of  lead,  is  quickly 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  left  to  cool  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  four 
days;  —  after  which  the  resulting  crystals  are  separated  by  a  press  from 
the  syrupy  mother  liquor ;  dried  between  paper ;  then  pulverized  and 
more  completely  dried  in  vacuo  at  100°;  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol 
to  free  them  from  any  terbasic  [or  bibasic  ?]  salt  that  may  be  present  in 
excess ;  and  the  solution,  after  filtration,  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing 
point.  (Payen.) 

In  the  dry  state,  this  salt  forms  a  white  amorphous  mass^  which^ 
when  strongly  heated,  gives  off  acetone  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonic  aqid.  (Matteucci.)  White,  porous  mass.  (Wohler.)  In  the 
hydrated  crystallized  state,  it  forms  transparent^  colourless,  shining,^ 
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•tz-sided  tables  and  laminaB,  wbieh  hare  an  alkaline  reaetion,  are  1 
altered  by  exposare  to  tbe  air  than  augta  of  lead,  do  not  give  off  water  or 
acid  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  ritrioli  and  when  heated  give  off  their  water  and 
melt.  (Pajen.) 

The  crystala  dissolve  at  12*75*^  in  0*9  pt.  water,  therefore  more 
abundantly  than  sugar  of  lead.  The  solution  is  capable  of  dissolving 
both  terbasic  and  monobasic  aoetatCi  whereby  it  acquires  a  syrupy 
consistence  and  loses  its  crystal! iiing  power.  A  solution  saturated  in 
the  cold  yieldd  crystals  of  su^ar  of  lead  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
acetic  acid,  and  forms  terbasic  acetate  when  digested  with  oxide  of  lead. 
Carbonic  acid  throws  down  carbonate  of  lead  from  it.  A  small  quantity 
of  ammonia  throws  down  the  terbasic  acetate;  a  larger  quantity  preci- 
pitates hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  or  from  a  hot  solution,  the  anhydrous 
oxide,  (raven.) 

In  alcohol,  the  crystals  dissolve  less  freely  than  in  water,  but  more 
easily  than  sugar  of  lead;  and  the  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol.  The  salt  crystallises  more 
beautifully  from  hot,  slightly  hydrated  alcohol,  than  from  water.  (Payen, 
Ann.  CAim.  Fhys.  66,  ^;  also  «/.  pr.  Ohem.  13,  474.) 

According  to  R.  Schindler  (N.  Br.  Af*ch,  41,  129),  the  saturated 
aqueous  solution  mixed  with  from  half  to  twice  its  bulk  of  alcohol  yields 
the  salt  in  nacreous  lamime,  containing  2  At.  water,  melting  and  giving 
off  2  per  cent.  (1  At.)  of  water  at  90°,  and  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a 
colourless  gum,  which,  when  more  strongly  heated,  gives  off  its  second 
atom  of  water  and  is  converted  into  a  white  saline  mass. 

DehydrtUed,  Qyttallimed,  Payea.      Schindler. 

3  PbO 336  ....  7671        3  PbO ....  336  ....  75*17  ....  7491  73-34 

2  C*H»0»  102  ....  23-29        2  C<H»0»  102  ....  22-82  ....  2260 

Aq 9  ....     2*01  .... 

PbO,2(C*H»PbO*)  438  ....10000         +Aq   ....  447  ....10000 

On  the  sabject  of  the  basic  acetates  of  lead,  md,  alao  Wittstein.  (Repert. 
84,  181.) 

Jfonobcuic  or  Neutral  Acetate.  —  Sugar  of  Lead,  Bieizucker,  Saeekarmm 
Satumi . —  Prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  causing  distilled  wine- vinegar  or 
cider- vinegar,  or  purified  wood-vinegar,  to  act  upon  oxide  of  lead,  or  with 
access  of  air,  upon  metallic  lead.  —  The  vapour  of  the  vinegar  is  passed 
nnder  litharge,  till  the  latter  is  dissolved  up  in  the  form  of  a  neutral 
compound,  —  during  which  action  part  of  the  water  evaporates  —  and  the 
resulting  liquid  is  left  to  cool  to  the  crystallizing  point  without  further 
evaporation.  (Gentele.) — Or,  the  vinegar  is  heated  iu  a  copper  boiler  with 
a  few  plates  of  lead,  which  prevent,  by  galvanic  action,  the  solution  of 
the  copper,  and  precipitate  the  copper  which  is  dissolved  out  of  the 
litharge;  more  litharge  or  impure  white  lead,  Ac,  is  then  added  in  such 
proportion  as  to  form  lead- vinegar;  the  solution  decanted,  evaporated,  and 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetic  acid  to  make  it  redden  litmus, 
then  strained  through  a  conical  bag,  and  left  to  crystallize.     The  mother- 
liquor,  evaporated  and  mixed  with    acetic   acid,  yields   an   additional 
quantity  of  crystals,  and  so  on  several  times.   1  pt.  of  litharge  yields  about 
1^  pt.  sugar  of  lead.  (Mitscherlich.) — Or,  strong  distilled  vinegar  is  poured 
upon  small  pieces  of  lead  contained  in  tubes,  the  liquid  from  the  first  tube 
ran  off  to  a  second  also  filled  with  lead,  thence  into  a  third,  &o.,  —  then 
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again  into  the  first,  the  lead  in  which  has  had  time  to  oxidize  again 
in  the  air,  and  form  sugar  of  lead  with  the  adhering  acetic  acid,  —  then 
once  more  npon  the  seconci,  &c.,  till  the  vinegar  is  sufficiently  saturated 
with  lead.  (B6rard.)  Similar,  in  short,  to  the  preparation  of  blue  vitriol. 
(V L,  428.)  —  Or,  lead  in  small  pieces  is  placed  in  shallow  dishes  half  filled 
with  distilled  vinegar,  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  air,  and  frequently 
turned. 

The  commercial  crystals,  which  have  carbonate  of  lead  and  also  brown 
matter  adhering  to  them,  are  purified  by  solution  in  hot  water  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  distilled  vinegar,  the  solution  thus  formed  being 
fiubsequentlj  filtered  and  cooled  to  the  cirstallizing  point. 

If  they  be  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization  by  leaving  them 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  (Berzelius),  or  by  fusing  them  at  a  gentle 
heat,  stirring  all  the  while  (Mitscherlich),  or  by  heating  them  in  a  retort 
to  a  temperature  above  100°,  (Matteucci),  the  anhydrous  salt  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  white  pulverulent  or  compact  mass,  which  if  heated  to  its 
melting  point  and  then  cooled,  solidifies  at  1.92°  to  a  coarsely  crystalline 
mass,  and,  according  to  Payen,  may  be  obtained  in  anhydrous  six-sided 
tables  by  solution  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol  and  cooling. 

Dehydrated  sugar  of  lead  heated  in  a  retort  is  completely  converted 
at  280°  into  a  clear  liquid;  boils  for  a  while  with  evolution  of  acetic  acid 
and  a  small  quantity  of  acetone;  assumes  a  brownish  tint;  and  if  the  heat 
be  gradually  raised  to  656^  [?],  suddenly  solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  white 
crystalline  mass  of  sesquibasic  acetate,  which  afterwards  at  a  still  higher 
temperature,  gives  off  the  remaining  |  At.  of  the  acetic  acid  in  the  form 
of  acetone  and  carbonic  acid.  (Matteucci,  J.  Chim.  mid.  7,  419;  Schw. 
63,  236.)  The  products  evolved  in  the  conversion  of  sugar  of  lead  into 
the  terbasic  [sesquibasic  f]  salt,  are  not  acetic  acid  with  a  little  acetone, 
but  acetone  and  carbonic  acid : 

6C*H«PbO<  «  2(PbO,2C<H»PbO<)  +  C«H«0»  +  2C0». 

The  residue  contains  also  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead  as  a 
secondary  product.  (Wohler,  A7in,  Pharm.  29,  63.)  —  Dobereiner  had 
stated  (Schw.  17,  256)  before  Matteucci,  that  1 00  pts.  of  sugar  of  lead 
subjected  to  dry  distillation  give  off  acetic  acid  and  acetone,  with  ebulli- 
tion, and  are  converted  after  a  while  into  85-84  pts.  of  basic  salt,  which, 
when  more  strongly  heated,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  marsh-gas, 
acetone  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  a  non-coherent  grey 
residue,  amounting  to  66*02  pts.;  this  residue  acquires  the  metallic  lustre 
when  rubbed  upon  the  polishing  stone,  and  consists  of  63*78  pts.  lead, 
and  2*24  charcoal.  —  The  dry  salt  heated  in  the  air  melts  with  appearance 
of  fire,  and  afterwards  solidifies,  resolving  itself  into  a  mixture  of  lead- 
oxide  and  metallic  globules.  Paper  saturated  with  sugar  of  lead  or  lead- 
vinegar,  and  then  dried,  bums  like  tinder  when  set  on  fire. 

^.  When  an  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  perfectly  dehydrated  sncar  of 
lead  and  1  pt.  of  the  so-called  Paris  blue  (VII,  437),  also  perfectly  dry,  is 
gently  heated,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  is  given  off  (consisting  probably  of 
2  vol.  carbonic  acid  to  1  vol.  carbonic  oxide),  and  at  the  same  time  an 
ethereal  distillate  passes  over ;  afterwards,  at  a  red  heat,  a  yellow  oil 
distils  over,  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  a 
pyrophoric  residue  is  left  The  ethereal  distillate  mixes  with  water, 
ether,  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  ace- 
tone and  aoetonitryl,  OH'N,  (Lowig  &  Schweizer,  Ann.  Fharm,  75, 
350.)  IT. 
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DekifdrmUd  in  vaew^.  Berseliiis,  Pajen. 

PbO 112  ....  68-71  68-52  68*87 

4C 24  ....  14-72  14-75  14-38 

3  H 8  ....  1-85  1-99  -  1-86 

3  0. 24  ...  14-72  14  74  1489 

C<H»PbO<  ....     163     ....  100-00     100-00    10000 

From  the  aqueous  solutioD,  the  salt  separates  corabiued  with  3  At. 
water  in  the  crystals  in  which  it  commonly  occurs.  A  solution  of  the 
previously  dehydrated  salt  in  dilute  alcohol  also  yields  crystals  contain- 
ing 3  At.  water.  (Payen.)  —  Transparent  and  colourless  prisms  belonging 
to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  Fig.  106;  cleavage  parallel  to  t  and  i. 
t* :  tt '  =  128'';  w  :  <  =  116°;  t :  tt  =  98°  30';  t :  <  =:  lOO""  32'.  (Brooke, 
Ann.  Phil.  22,374.)  According  to  Mitscherlich,  it  is  isomorphous  with 
the  acetates  of  baryta  and  strontia.  —  Sp.  gr.  2*575.  (Thomson.)  —  Tastes 
astringently  sweet.  Tunis  violets  green.  (Morveau.)  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion turns  violets  green,  even  after  carbonic  acid  has  been  passed  through 
it  long  enough  to  cause  it  to  redden  litmus  ;  the  crystals  do  not  redden 
litmus  unless  they  have  been  separated  from  a  very  acid  solution. 
(Walchner.) 

With  Water  f^  Oygtaliiiatum.      Benelioi,    Th^nard.     DSberebcr.     Thomson. 

a.  b. 

PbO  112  ....  58-95  58-71  58  62  5926  59 

C*H«0» 51  ....  26-84  2697  26  28  24.46  22 

3Aq 27  ....  14-21  14*32  16  10  14-28  19 

C^H'PbO*  +  3Aq.  190  ...10000  lOO'OO  100  100  10000 100 

Berzelius.  {Ann.  Chim.  94,  298.)  Th^nard.  {A.  OthL  1,  335.) 
D5bereiner,  aS^c^ut.  17,  256.)  ^  Thomson  {Ann.  FhU.  14,  382;  18,  142) 
regards  the  salt  a  as  the  true  sugar  of  lead ;  the  salt  h  [the  crystals  of 
which,  howevqr,  as  described  by  him,  agree  perfectly  with  those  of  sugar 
of  lead]  he  regards  as  a  peculiar  salt  =  PbO,  4C*H»PbO*  + 19  A^. 

Crystallized  sugar  of  lead  effloresces  slightly  in  warm  dry  air,  giving 
off  water  and  acetic  acid,  and  absorbing  carbonic  acid.  Unlen  the  air  is 
completely  saturated  with  moisture,  no  carbonic  acid  is  taken  up,  even  if  acetic  acid 
escapes,  (ttochstedter,  J.  jtr.  Chem.  26,  338.)  In  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  at 
temperatures  above  40''  in  the  air,  it  gives  up  all  its  water.  In  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  even  at  0%  the  crystals  lose  all  their  water  in  8  days 
but  no  acid ;  at  22",  they  are  completely  dehydrated  in  48  hours,  and  if 
then  kept  for  a  longer  time  in  vacuo,  lose  also  a  small  quantity  of  acid. 
(Payen.)  —  Absolute  alcohol  frequently  renewed  deprives  the  crystals  of 
all  their  water,  so  that  the  residue,  dissolved  in  a  fresh  portion  of  boiling 
absolute  alcohol,  yields  on  cooling,  crystals  of  the  anhydrous  salt. 
(Payen.)  — The  hydrated  salt  melts  at  75*5°  (Matteucci),  and  on  cooling 
solidifies  after  some  time  in  a  radiated  mass.  (Marx,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
22,  148.)  At  a  heat  gradually  rising  to  100%  it  gives  off  its  water  with 
ebullition  (but  no  acid),  and  then  solidifies  at  that  temperature  in  the 
form  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  T Matteucci.)  —  When  the  aqueous  solation 
is  boiled,  part  of  the  acetic  acid  goes  off  with  the  water.  (Volokel,  Fogg, 
58,  141.)  The  solution  when  exposed  to  the  air  is  resolved  into  aeetio 
acid  which  escapes,  and  carbonate  of  lead  which  is  precipitated. 
(Hochstedter ;  eo^np.  Denot,  J.  Fharm.^  20,  8.) — Carbonic  acid  gas 
passed  through  the  aqneous  solution  throws  down  the  greater  part  of  tho 
lead  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  the  quantity  of  lead  remaining  in  solution 
being  smaller  as  the  liquid  is  more  dilute.     The  solution  of  100  pts.  si^gar 
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of  lead  in  [how  much?]  water,  deposits,  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
throoeh  it,  45*65  pts.  of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  form  of  54'68  pte.  of  carbo- 
nate uee  from  acetic  aoid^  so  that  only  13*3  pts.  of  oxide  remain  in  solu- 
tion. The  liquid  does  not  dissolve  any  of  the  carbonate  of  lead,  so  Ions 
as  it  remains  saturated  with  carbonic  acid ;  but  after  the  carbonic  acid 
has  been  expelled,  the  carbonate  of  lead  dissolves.  On  distilling  the  liquid, 
acetic  acid  passes  over  ;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  which  reddens  litmus 
but  slightly,  yields  a  fresh  precipitate  when  carbonic  acid  is  parsed  through 
it  (Walchner,  Scho.  48, 257.)  —  From  a  solution  of  100  pts.  sugar  of  lead 
in  500  pts.  water,  carbonic  acid  gas  throws  down  only  15*98  pts.  oxide 
(in  form  of  carbonate);  but  with  1300  parts  of  water,  the  quantity  of 
oxide  precipitated  amounts  to  39*64  pts. ;  with  2100  pts.  water,  to  38*87; 
and  with  3000  pts.  water,  to  40*54  pts.  It  appears  then  that  if  the 
quantity  of  water  exceeds  13  times  that  of  the  sugar  of  lead,  a  further 
addition  of  water  does  not  produce  any  considerable  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  lead  precipitated.  Similarly,  100  parts  of  moderately  strong 
acetic  acid  placed  m  contact  at  ordinary  temperature  with  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  lead,  dissolve  29*32  pts.  of  oxide;  but  the  same  quantity  of 
acid  diluted  with  800  pts.  of  water  dissolves  only  20*02  pts.,  and  with' 
1600  pts.  water,  only  16*26  pts.  of  oxide.  (G.  Bischof, «/.'  pr.  Ckem. 
7,  181.) 

A  solution  of  1  pt.  sugar  of  lead  in  8  to  16  pts.  water  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  baryta- water,  or  limo- water,  provided  carbonic 
acid  be  completely  excluded.  (Bucholz,  A,  Gehl,  5,  254).  When  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  is  dropped  into  excess  of  ammonia,  white 
hydrated  lead-oxide  is  thrown  down  in  the  cold,  and  at  higher  tempera- 
tures, sometimes  the  hydrate,  sometimes  the  crystallized  anhydrous  oxide. 
When  1  pt.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  saturated  at  22^,  is 
mixed  with  2  pts.  water,  and  ammonia  added  by  drops  till  the  liquid 
smells  slightly  of  it,  the  mixture  remains  clear,  but  after  a  few  hours 
deposits  acetate  of  lead.  (Payen.) 

IF  Aqueous  solution  of  potash,  of  sp.  gr.  1*06,  added  by  drops  and 
with  agitation  to  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  of  sp.  gr.  1  *25  to 
1*30,  docs  not  for  some  time  produce  any  permanent  precipitate;  but 
suddenly  the  whole  liquid  solidifies  to  a  white  magma,  formed  by  a 
double  salt,  3PbO,2KO,3G^H»0',  which  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot 
water.  (Taddeis^  jRaccolta  faico-ckimica  Italianay  2,  562;  Chem.  Gaz.  1848, 
169.)  IT 

Sulphate  of  potash  added  to  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  throws  down 
a  loosely  united  compound  of  sulphate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  potash. 
The  presence  of  gum  retards  the  precipitation  by  sulphates.  The  solu- 
tion of  1  pt.  of  sugar  of  lead  in  3000  pts.  water  is  precipitated  by 
sulphate  of  soda;  but  if  the  water  also  contains  in  solution  -^  oi  ita 
weight  of  gum,  the  precipitate  does  not  show  itself  when  the  proportion  of 
sugar  of  lead  in  the  water  is  less  than  1  pt.  in  1 000;  if  the  water  con- 
tains -^  of  its  weight  of  gum,  the  precipitate  is  not  formed  even  with 
this  quantity  of  lead,  not  even  when  the  liquid  is  boiled  or  left  to  itself  ' 
for  a  long  time;  but  in  that  case,  a  few  drops  of  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or 
sulphuric  acid  produce  the  precipitation.  (Waloker,  N,  Quart,  J.  of  JSoq. 
3,  376.)  The  solution  of  1  pt.  corrosive  sublimate  in  100  pts.  water  ia 
not  clouded  by  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  of  lead,  but  yields  a  copious 
precipitate  of  lead  with  lead- vinegar.  (Buchner,  j9r«ilrc4.  19,  270.)  The 
precipitate  is  probably  oxyohloride  of  lead.  By  this  test  we  may  readily 
ascertain  whether  the  sugar  of  lead  contains  any  basic  salt. 
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Neutral  acetate  of  lead  difisolves  in  1  pt  of  water  at  40°  (Wencel); 
and  in  about  \  pt.  of  boiling  water.  When  a  solution  saturated 
at  22"  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  95  per  cent  alcohol,  the 
clear  mixture,  after  a  few  dajs,  deposits  beautiful  prisms;  if  these  do 
not  appear,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  instantly  formed  on  agitating 
the  liquid.  (Payen.)  Sugar  of  lead  dissolves  with  tolerable  fiicility  in 
alcohol.  Ether  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  the  salt  in  the  mrm 
of  a  crystalline  powder.  (Dobereiner.)  From  its  solution  in  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*828,  the  salt  is  also  partially  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form 
by  absolute  alcohol.  (Reichenbaoh,  tSchta,  62,  1 45.) 

Minium  dUfoWes  abundantly  and  without  decomposition  in  strong  yinegar,  forming 
a  colourless  liquid,  which  remains  permanent  in  close  Tessels,  but  deposits  brown 
peroxide  of  lead  when  eiposed  to  the  air,  or  when  erap^ratcd  or  diluted  with  water. 
(N.  Fischer,  Schw.  5H,  124.)  [Glacial  acetic  add  is  required  for  this  purpose.  Per- 
oxide  of  lead  does  not  dissolve  either  in  glacial  acetic  add  or  in  concentrated  Tinegar.] 

Ac€t€Ue  of  Uranium  and  Lead,  — A  solution  of  1  pt.  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  and  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  uranic  acetate  in  water  oon* 
taining  acetic  acid,  yields,  when  somewhat  quickly  evaporated,  pale  yellow 
needles  united  in  tufts,  which  give  off  their  water  of  cyrstallization  at 
275%  leave  brown  uranate  of  lead  when  ignited  in  the  air,  and  dissolve 
readily  in  water.  (Wertheim.) 

Cry9taUixed,  Werthdm. 

PbO 112  ....  2718  27-14 

U*0« 144  ....  34-95  3493 

2  C^H»0» 102  ....  24-76  24*94 

6Aq 54  ....  13-11  13-01 

eH»PLO^C^H»(U*02)0♦  +  6Aq  .    412     ....  100-00 10002 

Ferrous  Acetate. —  Formed  by  dissolving  iron  or  its  sulphide  in 
warm  strong  acetic  acid,  not  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  coneentrated 
solution  yields,  on  cooling,  small,  green,  sweetish,  astringent  needles. 
(H.  Davy.)  The  solution,  freed  if  necessary  from  ferric  oxide  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  with  addition  of  acetic  acid  in  exeess  and  evaporated 
m  a  retort,  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  very  pale  green  mass,  consisting  of 
soft  silky  needles.  (Liebig,  Chim,  org.)  The  dissolved  salt  oxidizes 
quickly  in  the  air,  and  becomes  covered  with  precipitated  films  of  ferric 
salt.  ( Wenzel.)  These  are  dark  brown,  crystalline,  and  perfectly  soluble 
in  water. 

Mattencd's  statement  (Ann.  Chim,  Phyt.  52,  136)  that  the  aqneons  solution  of 
ferrous  acetate  is  protected  by  acetate  of  baryta  from  precipitation  by  ammonia,  I  haTe 
not  been  able  to  confirm.  It  is  true  that  part  of  the  ferrous  oxide  remains  in  solution  j 
but  this  is  always  the  tase  in  precipitating  by  ammonia.  (V,  189.) 

Ferric  Acetate. — a,  Polyhadc.  —  Precipitated  on  boiling  the  dilute 
solutions  of  h  and  c,  in  brownish  yellow  flakes,  which,  according  to  Duflos, 
do  not  redissolve  in  strong  acetic  acid. 

h.  Monobasic.  —  1.  This  is  probably  the  composition  of  the  dark 
brown  crystalline  precipitate  deposited  by  ferrous  acetate  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  completely  soluble  in  water. 

2.  Obtained  by  saturating  cold  strong  acetic  acid  with  recently  pre- 
cipitated and  still  moist  hydrated  ferric  oxide.  The  hyd  rated  oxide, 
in  certain  states,  is  either  insoluble  or  but  sparingly  soluble  in  strong 
acetic    acid.      According    to    Trautwein,    it    is    only  the    terhydrate 
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^  dAq,Fe^O^,  whicli  dissolves  abundantly  in  the  acid.  According  to 
Janssen,  it  most  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid  by  neither  too  small  nor  too  great  a  quantity  of  caustic  or 
carbonated  alkali;  because,  in  the  former  case,  a  basic  hydrochlorate  or 
sulphate  of  ferric  oxide  will  be  precipitated,  and  in  the  latter,  a  com- 
pound of  the  hydrate  with  alkali;  both  of  which  are  but  sparingljr  soluble 
in  acetic  acid.  Hence  are  derived  the  following  methods  of  obtaining  an 
easily  soluble  hydrate. 

a.  6  pts.  of  aqueous  sesquichloride  of  iron,  of  sp.  gr.  1*545  (containing 
1  pt.  of  iron)  are  mixed  with  90  pts.  of  water;  then  9  pts.  of  aqueous 
potash  of  sp.  gr.  I '333  with  135  pts.  water;  the  iron-solution  mixed  with 
exactly  two-thirds  of  the  potash-solution;  the  mixture  set  aside  for  a 
day  and  shaken  now  and  then,  till  the  light  brownish  yellow  precipitate 
redissolves  and  forms  a  clear  dark  brown  solution;  and  afterwards  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  third  of  the  potash-solution  added,  but  only 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  complete  precipitation.  The  hydrate, 
after  being  washed  and  pressed,  amounts  to  between  3  and  6  parts,  and 
is  soluble  in  3^  pts.  of  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*05  to  1*055.  The  acid  is 
added  to  the  hydrate  in  successive  portions,  each  portion  being  well 
mixed  with  it  by  careful  trituration  in  a  basin,  the  mixture  set  aside  in  a 
glass  vessel  for  24  hours,  and  frequently  shaken;  after  which  it  forms  a 
clear  solution,  which  should  be  strained  through  fine  linen.  If  the  ferric 
hydrate  and  the  concentrated  vinegar  have  been  mixed,  before  trituration, 
with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  bring  the  solution  to  12  parts,  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  solution  is  between  1*13  and  1*35.  (Trautwein,  Repert. 

p.  1  At.  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  exactly  precipitated  by  3  At.  carbo- 
nated alkali,  \e,g.  268  pts.  12-hydrated  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  430 
pts.  10-hydrated  carbonate  of  soda],  both  solutions  being  cold  and  con- 
centrated; the  iron-solution  added  with  brisk  agitation  to  the  alkaline 
liquid;  and  the  precipitate  carfuUy  washed  with  cold  water.  The  pre- 
cipitate obtained  from  100  pts.  of  iron  requires  237  pts.  of  acetic  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*045  to  dissolve  it  completely.  [Since,  according  to  page  293, 
acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*045  contains  34  per  cent,  of  the  glacial  acid,  237 
parts  of  it  must  contain  80*58  pts.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  quantity 
dissolves  100  pts.  of  iron  in  the  form  of  143  pts.  oxide;  and  143  :  80*58 
=  80  :  45*06;  consequently,  80  pts.  (1  At.)  ferric  oxide  are  soluble  in 
45*06  pts.  (I  At.)  glacial  acetic  acid  or  4  At.  ferric  oxide  in  3  At. 
glacial  acetic  acid].  If  the  ferric  oxide  has  been  precipitated  by  an 
alkaline  bicarbonate,  the  dark  brown  solution  may  be  kept  unchanged ; 
but  if  the  oxide  has  been  precipitated  by  a  caustic  alkali  or  a  mono- 
carbonate,  the  solution  becomes  turbid  in  a  few  days,  and  solidifies  to  a 
stiff  jelly;  this  effect,  however,  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  silica,  but  to 
a  residual  portion  of  alkali,  which  dissolves  in  the  form  of  acetate,  and 
causes  the  separation  of  a  basic  ferric  acetate.  But  when  hydrochlorate  of 
ferric  oxide  is  precipitated  by  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda  or  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  contains  carbonic  acid  and  does  not 
dissolve  in  strong  acetic  acid  till  it  is  heated;  it  then  forms  with  the  acid 
a  stiff  jelly,  which  becomes  liquid  when  the  carbonic  acid  escapes;  if  too 
much  heat  be  applied,  ferric  oxide  separates  and  does  not  redissolve  until 
acted  upon  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  (Janssen,  Ann,  Fharm.  29,  193.) 

7.  A  solution  of  1  pt.  iron  in  15  pts.  of  hot  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25 
is  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  8  pts  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda; 
the  precipitate  throughly  washed  with  warm  water  and  squeeased  in  a 
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press;  tbe  cake,  which  nmounis  to  beiweea  3*6  and  4  pis.  dimated  witli 
17  pts.  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*045,  and  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
undissolved  portion.  In  this  process,  the  bydrated  oxide  is  somewbat 
in  excess,  and  tberefiwe  the  saturation  is  perfect.  The  filtrate  eoataios 
80  pts.  (1  At.)  ferric  oxide  to  632  pts.  (a  little  more  than  1  M)  glacial 
acetic  acid.  (Bette,  4nu.  fhatifn.  33,  136.) 

^,  6  pts.  of  aqueoua  solutioii  ef  sesqnicbloride  of  iron,  of  sp.  gr.  1'5, 
diluted  with  6  pts.  water,  are  mixed  with  a  solution  of  8  pta.  erjijballiaad 
carbonate  of  soda  io  20  pts.  water,  the  washed  precipitate  plaoed  upon  a 
brick,  till  it  is  reduced  to  about  8  pta.,  and  afterwards  immersed  im  4  pts, 
of  strong  fM^etic  acid,  and  stirred  till  it  is  completelj  dlssolyed.  (Dunoi^ 
if.  Br,  Arch.  23,  308.) 

c.  Schweinsbeiqg  (Mag,  Fharm.  33,  48)  preeipitates  dilute  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  bv  caustic  soda,  added  in  such  proportion  that  the  liquid 
shall  not  change  the  colour  either  of  litmus  or  of  turmeric]  washes  ths^ 
precipitate  quicklpr  either  with  hot  or  with  cold  wat^r,  because  its  solu* 
bility  is  greatly  diminished  by  continued  iinmersiua  in  the  liquid;  pvessea 
it  between  Uottiuf-paper  as  long  as  the  paper  is  wetted  by  it;  leaves  it  ta 
dry  to  a  certain  degree  in  warm  air ;  and  dissolves  i^  at  25°  tq  37%  in 
stronff  acetic  acid. 

The  dark  red-brawn  solution  of  ferric  acetate  becomes  turbid  CA  Uia 
addition  of  acetate  of  potash,  the  turbiditi  appearing  immediately  or 
after  a  time,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  f^ud  ^Ida  a  precis 
pitate  which  redissolvea  in  pure  water :  to  |>estore  the  gelatinous  mixture 
to  the  liquid  state*  %  large  quantity  of  stro^yg  aoetii^  «^d  is  required. 
(Janssen.)  —  The  solution,  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  is  resolved 
into  ferric  qxide  [polybaaie  salt  1]  which  ia  precipitated,  and  dihite  acetic 
acid.  (Wetslar,  £iokvk  50,  107.)  —  This  precipitation  is  accelerated  hy 
boiling. 

a.  Ter-aeui.  —  Formed  by  precipitating  sugar  of  lead  or  acetate  ef 
baryta  with  tersulphate  of  ^rric  oxide  m  equivalent  proportion,  and 
filtering  from  tbe  sulphate  of  lead  or  baryta;  or,  according  to  F^genstecher, 
(ktperi,  73,  38),  by  adding  17  pts.  of  completely  dry  tersulphate  of 
ferric  oxide  to  a  solution  of  18  pts.  acetate  or  potash  in  28  pts.*  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0*85  and  8  pts.  water,  digesting  for  3  days  with  frequent 
agitation,  straining  with  pessure  through  linen,  and  filtering.  —  The 
dark  brown  solution  resembles  the  preceding,  and  is  also  precipitated  by 
dilution  and  boiling,  so  as  to  yield  a  colourless  filtrate  free  from  iron. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  on  mixing  ferric  sulphate  or  other  ferric  salt 
with  acetate  of  potash,  diluting  the  dark  brown  mixture  with  water,  and 
heating  till  it  begins  to  boil.  (Barker,  Phil.  Mag,  J,;  also  J,  pr,  Chem, 
7,  140.)  On  this  reaction  is  founded  a  method  of  separating  iron  present 
in  the  state  ef  sesquioxide  from  other  metals  likewise  contained  in 
solution.  —  f^^rrie  acetate  is  miscible  with  alcohol. 

OoBAiToiw  AcBTATE.  —  The  red  solution  yields  by  evaporation  a  red 
lesidue  which  tarns  blue  whenever  it  is  heated,  and  beeomes  moist  on 
exposure  to  tbe  ain  (Wenzel.)  The  solutioin  may  be  used  as  a  sympa- 
thetic ink,  violet  if  pure^i  blue  if  mixed  with  commou  saH.  (lls^onann; 
comf,  V.  887.) 

C03ALT10  Ac¥TATl.  --  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  dissolves 
slowly  but  completely  in  strong  acetic  acid,  forming  a  de^  brown-yellow 
liquid;i  %  f^w  drops  H  whict^  aiQ  BU^iqut  tQ  impart  i^  yeUQi^  colour  to  it 
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oontideiaUe  quuitiij  of  water.  The  eolation  suatains  a  boiling  heat 
without  decomposition,  bat  continued  exposure  to  light  reduces  the 
sesquioxide  of  cobalt  to  protoxide.  Sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  likewise 
muually  reduces  the  sesquioxide  to  protoxide.  (Wiukelbech,  ^n. 
rkarm.  13,  260.)     (For  the  reactioni  of  tbu  Mlatiwi,  vid.  Y,  328.) 

AcBTATB  07  NiCKSL.  —  Crjstallixes  apparently  in  four*sided  prisms; 
apple-green,  very  sweet.  Effloresoes  on  the  surface;  dissolves  in  6  pts. 
of  cold  water;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Tupputi,  Ann,  Chim, 
78,  164.) 

Cuprous  Acbtate.  —  First  obeerved  by  the  transUtor  of  "  Spielmenn's 
Institutions,"  and  bj  lAssone  io  the  distiUation  of  yerdigris ;  supposed  hj  Proast 
and  A.  Vof el  to  be  anhydrous  cupric  acetate ;  shown  by  Gehlen  to  be  cuprous 
aoetate.  —  According  to  Berzelius,  it  often  occurs  in  common  Terdigris.  *—  This 
salt  sublimes  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  of  crystallized  verdi- 
gris (also  of  common  verdigris,  according  to  Berzelius)  in  soft,  loose, 
white  flakes,  which  redden  litmus  and  have  a  caustic  astringent  taste. 
(Lassone.)  Tt  is  composed  of  CuH),OH*0'=OHH:;u'0S  and  does  not 
undergo  any  change  by  exposure  to  moist  air.  (Berzelius.)  According 
to  Gehlen,  it  becomes  moist  and  green  when  exposed  to  the  air;  and 
when  treated  with  potash,  forms  hydrated  cuprous  oxide.  (Gehlen.)  — 
When  immersed  in  water,  it  is  resolved  into  yellow  hvdrated  cuprous 
oxide  and  monobasic  cuprio  acetate,  the  latter  gradually  forming  and  dis- 
solving as  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid.  (Berzelius.)  It  dissolves  but 
partially  in  alcohol,  leaving  a  yellow  powder  soluble  in  ammonia  [hydrated 
cuprous  oxide].  (Lassone.; 

Cupric  Acetate.  —  a.  With  48  Jianu  of  Bate^  Precipitated,  on 
heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sesquibasic  salt,  in  liver-coloured 
flakes^  which  towards  the  end  of  the  washing  easily  pass  through  the 
filter ;  they  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  aud  when  dry,  are  black 
and  leave  a  strong  stain.  Remains  also  as  an  insoluble  residue  when 
common  verdigris  and  the  terbasic  salt  are  boiled  together  for  a  long  time; 
some  of  the  terbasic  salt^  however,  remains  mixed  with  it.  (Berzelius.) 

DHi^ta  W.  Borselnui. 

48CiiO IMO    ....    n-^    92-00 

C*H*0« 51     ....      2-45    2-45 

12  A%. 108     ....       &-20    5'55 

47CuO,C<H>CnO* 2079     ....  10000     100-00 

ft.  TeA^aiic.  -^  1.  ComnoB  verdigris  is  pat  into  cold  water,  and  left 
to  swell  up ;  the  pasty  maas  strained  through  very  porous  linen,  which 
retains  the  imparities  of  the  verdigris,  but  allows  the  smU  crystals  of  h  to 
pass  through;  the  portion  which  has  rus  through  poured  upon  ^n&  Unen 
(oanibne) ;  and  the  beautiful,  ligfai>Une,  skininr,  erystaUiBe  scales  which 
remain  thereon,  pressed  and  washed  with  cold  water,  and  finally  on  a 
paper  flher  with  alcekoL  (Bera^ns.)  —  3.  When  ammonia  is  added 
to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  monobasic  salt  till  the  piemitate  is  redi9- 
solved;  and  the  solution  kept  for  some  time  at  60^,  the  salt  h  crystallizes 
out.  (Berzelius.)  —  3.  The  acid  of  the  monobasic  salt  is  imperfectly 
saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  resulting  green,  non-cr^rstalline  jelly, 
washed  first  with  water  which  tarns  it  blue,  and  then  with  alcohol  to 
ptevent  it  from  taming  black.   (Beraelios.)  •^  4.  When  annuNu»  is 

y  2 
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caatioosly  added^  not  in  excess,  to  the  boiling  concentrated  solntion  of  the 
monobasic  salt,  a  heary,  granular,  dingy  grey-green  precipitate  is  formed, 
consisting  of  very  smafl  cubical  grains.  (Berzelius.)  —  5.  The  salt  b  is  also 
formed  by  digesting  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  hydrated 
cupric  oxide;  but  it  then  assumes  the  form  of  a  beautiful  light  green,  hearj 
powder.  (Proust,  Berzelius.) 

However  different  the  salt  may  be  in  appearance  when  prepared  by 
these  different  methods,  it  has  always  the  same  composition.  It  gives 
off  no  water  at  100°.  When  heated,  it  burns  with  a  sliffht  detonation. 
(Berzelius.)  It  is  tasteless.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  gives 
off  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  leaves 
the  copper  partly  in  the  reduced  state.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  carbonic 
acid.  Water  even  at  a  boiling  heat  has  not  the  slightest  action  upon  it. 
(Proust.)  When  treated  with  considerable  quantities  of  water,  it  is  com- 
pletely converted,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  into  the  neutral  salt  and 
brown  cupric  oxide  (Phillips);  into  the  salt  a.  (Berzelius.) 

Dned  at  100'. 

3  CqO 120*0    .... 

C^HHy    51*0    ..., 

liAq  13*5    .... 


Bendiiu. 

Plroost. 

65*04 

27-64 

7*32 

27*601 

8*041  "• 

63 

37 

2CuO,C*H»CuO*+liAq    ....     184*5     ....  10000    lOO'OO     100 

Begarded  by  Phillips  as  quadrobasic  acetate  of  cupric  oxide.  — 
According  to  Roux  {Kev.  9cieniif.  24,  5;  abstr.  Ann.  Fkarm.  60,  316)  the 
same  salt  is  obtained  by  boilinc^  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
monobasic  salt,  in  the  form  of  a  blue  powder  consisting  of  microscopic 
needles  which  contain  9  per  cent  of  water;  therefore  =  2(CuO,HO)  + 
OH'CuO^;  when  heated  to  160°,  it  gives  off  water  and  is  converted  into 
2CuO,C*H»CuO*. 

c,  Bihcuic,  —  Common  blue  Verdigris.  Prepared  on  the  laige  scale.— 
In  Montpellier,  wine-lees  are  loosely  packed  in  casks,  together  with  straw, 
till  they  pass  into  the  state  of  acetous  fermentation ;  and  when  that  is 
ended,  they  are  arranged,  in  pots  covered  with  straw,  in  alternate  layers 
with  rectangular  copper  plates  heated  to  40°  (which,  when  used  for  the 
first  time,  are  previously  moisteued  by  means  of  a  cloth  with  a  solution 
of  neutral  acetate  of  copper  and  then  dried).  At  the  'end  of  three  weeks 
the  plates  are  taken  out,  placed  in  an  upright  position  to  dry,  dipped 
6  or  8  times  in  water  in  the  course  of  6  or  8  weeks,  and  again  left  to  diy, 
during  which  operation  the  verdigris  continually  swells  up.  It  is  then 
scraped  off;  the  plates  again  arranged  alternately  with  fresh  sour  wine-lees; 
and  the  same  processes  repeated  till  the  plates  are  corroded.  (Chaptal.)  — 
The  salt  is  likewise  fonned  in  blue  needles  when  copper  plates  are 
exposed  for  two  months  to  damp  air  in  contact  with  neutral  acetate  of 
copper  made  up  to  a  paste  with  water.  (Berzelius.)  —  Delicate,  loose, 
silky,  blue  crystalline  scales  and  needles,  which  3rield  a  beautiful  blue 
powder.  (Phillips,  Berzelius.)  The  crystals  give  off  23*45  per  cent,  of 
water  at  60°,  and  are  converted  into  a  beautiful  green  mixture  of  hydrated 
monobasic  and  terbasic  salt.  (Berzelius): 

2(CuO,C*H5CuO<)  =  C*H»CuO*  +  2CaO,C<H«CuO*. 

Blue  verdigris  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  forms  a  paste  con« 
sisting  of  small  blue  crystals  and  a  blue  solution.  When  the  paste  is 
repeatedly  exhausted  with  cold  water,  a  solution  of  monobasic  and  sesqui- 
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basic  salt  runs  off,  and  leaves  the  terbaslc  salt,  which,  becoming  continually 
darker  iu  colour,  is  ultimately  converted  into  the  brown  48-ba8ic  salt  and 
a  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate.  (Berzelius.) 

5(2CttO,C<H»0»)  =  CuO,C*H»0»  +  3CuO,2C*H»0»  +  2(3CaO,C<H«0»). 

According  to  Phillips,  the  bibasic  salt  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity 
of  water  into  terbasio  and  monobasic  salt. 

PhiUips. 
French,  EnglM, 

In  eryt'      Com- 
Crystallized.  Berzeliui.  taU,       preteed. 

2  CnO 80    ....    43-24  4334  435  ....  43-25  ....  4425 

C*H»0» 51     ....     27-57  27*45  29*3  ....  28-30  ....  29*62 

6Aq 54     ....     2919  29-21  25-2  ....  2845  ....  25-51 

Impurities ....  2*0  ....  ....    0*62 

CdO,OH«CuO^  +  6Aq  185     ....  10000  10000  1000  ....10000  ....10000 

d.  Scsqutboiie.  —  1.  Obtained  by  treating  common  verdigris  with  cold 
water,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  whereupon  the 
sesquibasio  salt  separates  in  efflorescences  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel. 
(Berzelins.)  —  2.  By  adding  ammonia  in  small  quantities  to  the  boiling 
aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redis- 
solves,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool.  The  salt  which  separates  out 
converts  the  liquid  into  a  magma,  which  must  be  thrown  upon  a  cloth 
filter,  pressed,  and  washed  with  alcohol.  —  The  liquid  which  runs  through 
yields,  when  mixed  with  alcohol,  an  additional  quantity  of  salt  in  scales, 
which  must  also  be  washed  with  alcohol.  —  Delicate  bluish  crystalline 
scales,  or  bluish  powder.  Gives  off  from  9-5  to  10*3  per  cent,  of  water 
(therefore  the  hadf,  or  3  At.)  at  60%  becoming  greenish  at  the  same  time. 
Its  aqueous  solution,  at  a  boiling  heat  —  and  if  very  dilute,  even  between 
20^  and  30^—  deposits  the  43-&sic  salt,  the  monobasic  salt  remaining  in 

solution.  (Berzelins.) 

Berzelius. 

3  CaO 120    ....    43-48    43-19 

2  C*H»0» 102     ....     36-96    36-80 

6  Aq 54     ....     19-56     2001 

CttO,2C<H»CuO* 276    ..:.  100-00    100-00 

Common  Green  Verdigris  is,  according  to  Berzelins,  a  mixture  of  the 
sesquibasic  acetate  with  small  quantities  of  the  bibasic  and  terbasic 
salts,  and,  moreover,  frequently  contains  cuprous  acetate,  besides  impurities; 
in  that  case  it  leaves,  when  aissolved  in  distilled  vinegar,  a  residue  con- 
taining red  cuprous  oxide  [metallic  copper  ?]  —  In  Grenoble  this  sub- 
stance is  prepared  by  frequently  sprinkling  copper  plates  with  vinegar  in 
a  warm  room ;  in  Sweden,  by  disposing  copper  plates  in  alternate  layers 
with  flannel  cloths  soaked  in  vinegar,  till  the  verdigris  begins  to  form, 
then  exposing  them  to  the  air  and  frequently  moistening  them  with 
water. 

The  greenest   kind    of   common    verdigris   contains,  according  to 

Berzelins: 

CuO 49-86 

C^HW    * 36-66 

Aq.  and  impurities 13-48 

100-00 

At  60**  it  gives  off  about  10*25  per  cent,  of  water.  —  Cold  water  causes 
]i  U>  swell  up,  leaves  undissolved  the  t;erbasic  suit  and  the  impurities;  wad 
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yields  a  bla«  lltrate  oontotning  seiqailMwto  and  monobasic  salt.  Hoalad 
with  water,  it  blackens  at  a  lower  temperature,  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  water  is  greater,  but  not  when  boiled  in  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water.  (Berselius.) 

Proust  found  in  common  Tcrdigris  60  per  cent,  of  cupric  oxide.  He 
at  first  stated  that  this  substanoe,  when  treated  with  water,  is  reeolrad 
into  43  p.  c.  of  terbasic,  and  57  per  cent,  of  monobasic  salt;  afterwards 
that  it  consists  of  43  per  cent,  of  monobasic  salt,  and  a  hydrate  containing 
27  p.  c.  of  cupric  oxide  and  30  p.  c.  of  water.  —  Destouches  {BtilL 
Pharm,  2, 119)  supposes  common  verdigris  to  contain  30*1  p.  c.  monobasic 
acetate,  33*5  cupric  oxide,  and  364  water,  together  with  a  small  addi- 
tional quantity  of  acetic  acid. 

Jonas.  (A^.  Br.  Arch.  35,  142;  J.  pr.  Chem,  29,  192.) 

c.  irono6(Ut«,  Neulral  or  Normal  AeeUue,  —  CryttalUted,  BUMied, 
PmHM  Verdigrii,  Verdei,  CrUt&ux  de  Vewu.  —  Formed  by  diseolvtng  cnpric 
oxide  or  common  verdigris  in  aqueous  acetic  acid,  or  by  precipitating 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  filtering.  In  boin 
casee  the  liquid  must  be  highly  concentrated,  and  then  left  for  some  time 
in  a  cool  place.  —  The  salt  crystallises  in  combination  with  water  in 
transluoent,  dark  bluish  green  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system.  (Fig.  110;  cleavage  parallel  to  t,  «  and  u';  •  :  t»or  u' 3=105''  30'; 
u:u'  =  TS"";  •  :/=  119°  4;  «  :  (I  s  Idl''  45';  the  «-  and  «'-faces  often 
curved.  (Brooke,  F^Ml.  Ann,  6,  39;  comp.  Bernhardi,  Sekw.  4,  83.)  Tha 
powder  has  a  bright  green  colour;  ap.  gr.  1*914.  (Qehlen.) 

Crystallized,                    Phill.           Ure.           Gehlen.         Bend.   Proust. 
CuO 40  ....  40  39-2  396  4015  89-29  39 

ir^...::=.  '\ ::::  '\ ::::::::  tH ::::::::  "XW "« «o»  - " 

OH»CuO<  +  Aq    100  ...100  lOO'O  1000  100*00  10000  100 

The  salt  eflioresoes  on  the  surfiice.  When  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, it  decrepitates,  turns  brown  without  melting,  yields  carbonic  acid 
and  a  combustible  gas,  water,  acetic  acid,  and  acetone,  and  towards  the 
end  a  sublimate  of  cuprous  acetate;  the  residue  is  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  charcoal,  amounting  to  about  0*32  . .  0*36.  According  to  Gehlen, 
the  gas  evolved  contains  6  vol.  carbonic  acid  to  5  vol.  carbonic  oxide; 
according  to  A.  Vogel  {J.  Pharm.  1,  339),  4  vol.  carbonic  acid  to  1  vol. 
carboretted  hydrogen.  —  The  distillate  amounts  to  47,  and  the  residue  to 
36  per  cent.  The  white  sublimate  amounts  to  only  W rs-  of  the  verdigris, 
and  being  at  last  carried  forward  by  a  liquid  [acetone  f],  contaminates  the 
distillate  with  copper.  (Lassone.)  —  The  greater  part  of  the  water  goes 
over  at  the  beginning  of  the  distillation,  glacial  acetic  acid  towards  the 
middle,  and  acetone  towards  the  end ;  hence  the  middle  distillate  has  the 
greatest,  nnd  the  last  the  smallest  specific  gravity,  although  it  saturates 
more  potash  than  the  first.  (Derosne,  Ann,  Chim.  63,  267.)  —  The  total 
distillate  formed  of  these  three  liquids  together,  amounts  to  50  or  51  per 
cent,  of  the  crystals.  (Gehlen.) 

The  reaidue  amounts  to  31  3  per  cent.  (Adet),  and  contains  cuprous 
oxide,  besides  metallic  copper  and  charcoal.  (Adet,  Scher.  J,  2,  174;  A. 
Vogel,  J,  P/iaiin,  1,  339.)  According  to  Chenevix,  it  consists  wholly  of 
charcoal  and  copper,  without  any  cuprous  or  cupric  oxide.  —  The  crystals 
begin  to  give  off  acid  vapours  at  110%  and  when  heated  to  140*^  yield 
9'S  p.  c.  of  tolerably  strong  vinegar;  the  resi  Uie,  which  has  a  fine  bine 
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colour,  and  still  retains  its  crjstalline  fomi,  has  exactljr  the  eompbsition 
C^H'CuO^  and  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Hence  the  crystals  contain, 
in  addition  to  the  hypothetical ly  anhydroas  salt,  C^H'CuO^  not  1  At.  water 
of  crystaili»tion,  bat  a  certain  quantity  of  acetic  acid;  in  fact,  they  onlf 
separate  from  a  liqnid  containing  excess  of  acetic  acid.  (Qerhardt,  IT,  J, 
Pharm.  9,  50.) —  The  crystals,  after  being  dried  at  ordinary  temperatures 
in  racno  orer  oil  of  ritriol,  do  not  undergo  any  further  ditnlnution  at 
100°,  bnt  give  off  0*G  per  cent,  of  slightly  acidulated  water  between  110^ 
and  140^  afterwards  nothing  more  till  they  are  heated  to  240"*;  from  this 
temperature  to  260°,  the  distillate  consists  of  i^lacial  acetic  acid,  which  by 
rectification  yields  32  per  cedt.  of  pure  glacial  acid;  at  270'',  white  fames 
arise  which  condense  into  white  flakes  of  cuprous  acetate;  aflerWards 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  combustible  gas  is  erolved.  At  9b0°,  the 
distillation  is  compete,  and  a  reddish  residue  is  left,  consisting  chiefly  of 
metallic  copper,  (ftoux,  Eev.  sciewt,  24,  5;  absth  Ann,  Phdtm.  60,  316.) 
[No  acetone  f] 

Crystallized  verdigris  bums  in  the  air  with  a  green  flame.  (A.  Vogel) 
Berselius.)  — >•  The  crystals  when  immersed  in  oil  of  ritriol  lose  their 
water  and  turn  white;  but  after  being  wiped  with  paper,  recover  their 
blue  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (A.  V  ogel.)  Tne  aqtieous  solution 
when  boiled  gives  off  acetic  acid,  and  deposits  brown  cupric  oxide.  (6ay- 
Lussac,  Ann,  Ckim,  Fhys.  87,  385.)  According  to  Roux,  the  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution  gives  off  acetic  acid  when  boiled,  and  deposits  a  blue 
powder  consisting  of  the  terbaslc  salt,  which  becomes  browner  by  con- 
tinued boiling,  and  is  probably  converted  into  a  mixture  of  cupric  oxide 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  terbasic  salt.  —  The  blue  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt,  mixed  with  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  not  in  excess,  assumes  a 
green  colour,  and  deposits  yellow  hydrate  of  cuprous  oxide  which  red  is- 
solves  in  excess  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  solution  of  the  salt  mixed 
with  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  forms  an  emerald-green  mixture  from 
which  potash  throws  down  yellow  hydrate  of  cuprous  oxide,  and  which 
when  boiled  (without  potash),  deposits  a  large  portion  of  the  copper  in 
the  form  of  brown-red  cuprous  oxide.  (A.  Vogel,  /.  pr.  Ghem.  29 >  280.)  — 
Drops  of  the  dissolved  salt  placed  upon  bright  iron,  do  not  cob|>er  it  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  most  only  at  the  edge;  on  the  application  of 
heat,  however,  more  coppering  takes  place,  but  a  temperature  of  100"  is 
required  to  make  it  sudden  and  complete.  Small  bars  of  iron  completely 
immersed  in  the  cold  solution  are  often  found  uncoppered  at  the  end  of  24 
hours;  but  if  they  are  half  drawn  out,  coppering  takes  place  at  the  surface 
of  contact  between  the  air  and  the  liquid,  and  extends  thence  through 
the  entire  mass.  Steel  bars  completely  immersed  in  the  liqnid  remain 
constantly  bright,  bnt  become  coppered  if  they  are  half  drawn  out.  Iron 
filings  quickly  decompose  acetate  of  copper;  but  not  after  they  have  been 
freed  from  adhering  air  by  trituration  with  water.  Iron  heated  to  a 
temperature  much  below  redness,  and  still  susceptible  of  being  coppered 
in  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  or  chloride,  remains  perfectly  passive  in  a 
Solution  of  the  acetate.  (Wetzlar,  Schw,  50,  88.)  —  Various  kinds  of 
sugar  reduce  cuprous  oxide  or  the  metal  from  a  solution  of  cupric  acetate, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  light  or  heat.  {vid.  Sugar.) 

Crystals  toith  5  At  Water.  —  A  solution  saturated  at  60®,  of  cupric 
acetate  in  water  containing  acetic  acid,  yields,  when  left  in  a  cool  place, 
transparent  prisms,  having  the  blue  colour  of  common  sulphate  of  copper. 
(Wohler.)  Short  right  rhombic  prisms  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic 
system,  acuminated  with  the  four  i-  and  y-faces  of  the  rectangular  octohe- 
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dron  resting  on  the  lateral  edges,  and  having  the  sammit  trunoated  by 
the  ^-face;  cleavage  parallel  to  u  and  u';  u'  :  u  =  115^  30';  i  :  u  = 
105°  30';  i:i  above  p  =  119'  54;  t  :  p  =  159^  57'.  (G.  Rose.)  —  The 
crystals  heated  to  a  temperature  between  30"^  and  35^  become  opaque, 
green,  and  moist,  and  are  separated  by  slight  pressure  into  small  crystals 
of  the  ordinary  salt,  giving  up  at  the  same  time  26*48  p.  c.  water,  which 
may  be  pressed  out  between  paper.  This  change  is  particularly  remark- 
able when  the  crystals  are  immersed  in  warm  water.  The  crystals 
contain  33*11  p.  o.  water,  and  are  therefore  =  OH^CuO*  +  5Aq. 
(Wohler,  Fogg.  37,  166.) 

The  ordinary  crystals  dissolve  in  13*4  pts.  of  cold  water  (Gehlen),  in 
5  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  in  14  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol.  (Wensel.) 
Insoluble  in  ether.  (Unverdorben,  Fogg.  11,  53.)  In  water  containing 
sugar  they  dissolve  much  loss  quickly  than  in  pure  water.  (Holger, 
^ciUchr.  Fky:  Math.  3,  401.) 

Respecting  the  oompoanda  of  acetic  acid  and  copper,  vid,  Laasone  {Mim,  deVAcad. 
1773,  60;  also  CreiL  ekem.J,  4,  103).  — Proust  {Ann,  Chim.  32,  26  ;  also  CrelL  Ann, 
1800,  1,  49;  further:  J.  Phy9,  61,  110;  also  A.  GehL  6,  580).  —  Cheneviz  {Gifb. 
32,  170).  —  Gehlen  (Sekw.  4,  23).  —  R.  Phillips  {Ann.  PhU.  20,  161;  also  N.  TV. 
8,  1,  214  ;  abslr.  Schw,  36,  356).  —  Berselins  {Popg,  2,  233). 

AcetaU  ofCupric  oxide  and  Ammonia.  — Obtained  by  dissolving  the 
monobasic  acetate  of  cuprio  oxide  in  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion at  a  gentle  heat.  Small  blue  crystals  which  smell  of  acetic  acid  and 
effloresce  in  warm  air.  (Coulon,  Ann.  Chim.  96.  327.) 

Acetate  ofCupric  oxide  and  Lime.  —  a.  Commercial  verdigris  contains 
blue  crystals,  whose  optical  properties  differ  from  those  of  the  simple 
monobasic  acetate.  (Brewster,  S^w.  33,  342.) 

Cfrystailized.  Ui«. 

CaO    28  ....  11-39  11-4 

2CuO    80  ....  32-52  32*0 

2C<H»0>  102  ....  41-46  42-0 

^  Aq  36  ....  14-63  14*6 


C<H»CaO*  +  CuO,C^H»CuO*  +  4  Aq 246     ....  10000    1000 

•  '  h.  Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  At.  crystallized  verdigris  and 
1  At.  hydrate  of  lime  in  an  eight-fold  quantity  of  water,  and  suffi- 
cient acetic  acid  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  cupric  oxide,  and  evapo- 
rating the  dark  green  filtrate  to  the  crystallizing  point  at  a  temperature 
between  25°  and  37°.  —  Large,  transparent  square  prisms,  or  converted 
by  truncation  of  the  lateral  edges  into  octagonal  prisms,  and  resembling 
blue  vitriol  in  colour.  (Comp.  Schabus.  Wien.  Acad.  Bcr.  1850,  Juni,59; 
Jahretber.  1850,  393.)  Sp.  gr.  1-4206.  (Schabus.)  They  effloresco 
slightly  in  the  air,  fall  to  powder  at  75^  giving  off  acetic  acid  at  the 
same  time,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water.  (Ettling,  Ann.  Fharm. 
1,  «9u«) 

CryttalUzed.  Ettling. 

CaO 28  ....  11-57  11-60 

CuO 40  ....  16-53  16-47 

2C^H»03 102  ....  4215  4388 

8  Aq    72  ....  29-75  3063 


C*H»CftO«.C*a^aO*  +  8Aq  ....     242    ....  10000    100-00 
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Oupric  AeeUHtnemte,  SekwHnfurt  Gretna  Vienna  Greeny  Imperial  Cfreen, 
Miti»  Green,  and  when  mixed  with  gypsnm  or  heavy  spar,  NeUwieder  Green,  Mountain 
Grem.— Prepared  on  the  large  scale  bj  mixing  arsenions  acid  with  acetate 
of  copper  and  water. 

1 .  Fire  parts  of  common  verdigris  are  heated  with  sufficient  water  to 
form  a  thin  paste;  the  surface  skimmed;  the  scum  treated  with  vinegar; 
the  strained  solution  added  to  the  paste,  and  the  whole  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve.  On  the  other  hand,  from  4  to  4|^  pts.  of  arsenious  acid  are 
dissolved  b j  2  or  3  hours'  boiling  in  50  pts.  of  rain-water;  the  arsenical 
solution  strained  through  linen  and  boiled  in  a  copper  vessel ;  the  verdi- 
gris-paste which  has  passed  through  the  sieve,  added  to  it  by  small  por- 
tions at  a  time ;  the  ooiling  kept  up  till  the  solution  becomes  perfectly 
colourless;  the  liquid  left  for  the  insoluble  matter  to  subside;  then 
decanted;  and  the  deposit  (which  weighs  7*5  pts.  when  dry)  collected  on 
a  linen  filter.  The  liquid  still  contains  arsenious  acid,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  next  operation.  If  the  precipitate  formed  has  rather  a  grey  colour, 
vinegar  must  be  added  during  the  boiling.  (Kastner,  Repert,  13,  469.) 
More  exact  directions  for  this  process  are  given  by  Creuzburg.  {Kaetn,  Arch. 
17,  685.) 

2.  Five  parts  of  verdigris  are  mixed  up  with  water  at  50°  —  55°  to  a 
thin  paste,  which  is  then  forced  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  and  added  while 
yet  warm  to  a  solution  of  4  pts.  of  arsenions  acid  in  50  pts.  water  kept 
constantly  boiling.  The  green  colour  makes  its  appearance  in  a  few 
minutes.  If  the  paste  be  too  cold  when  it  is  put  in,  or  the  boiling  of  the 
arsenic  solution  interrupted,  the  precipitate  assumes  a  dingy  yellow  green 
colour;  but  on  adding  acetic  acid  and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  it  becomes 
beautifully  green  and  crystalline.  The  acid  liquid  separated  from  the 
precipitate,  still  contains  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of  copper  [acetic  acid?] 
and  may  be  used  in  the  following  operation  to  dissolve  the  arsenious 
acid.  To  accelerate  the  solution  of  the  arsenions  acid  in  water,  4  pts.  of 
it  are  sometimes  mixed  with  -^  pt.  of  pearlash ;  in  that  case,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  little  acetic  acid  to  the  solution.  (Ehrmann,  Aim, 
Fharm,  12,  92.) 

3.  The  clear  solutions  of  I  pt.  of  crystallized  verdigris  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  1  pt.  arsenious  acid  in  16  pts.  boiling  water,  are 
added  together  in  a  state  of  full  ebullition,  the  mixture  stirred,  and  then 
left  to  cool  quietly.  I  pt.  of  crystallized  verdigris  in  powder  may  also 
be  added  to  the  boiling  solution  of  1  pt.  arsenious  acid  in  16  pts.  water, 
and  the  mixture  stirred  and  then  set  aside.  (Gentele.) 

4.  A  solution  of  4  pts.  of  common  verdigris  in  boiling  crude  vinegar, 
is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  3  pts.  arsenious  acid  also  m  boiling  crude 
vinegar,  and  the  clear  deep  green  mixture  evaporated,  whereupon  a  small 
quantity  of  yellowish  precipitate  is  at  first  produced,  proceeding  from  the 
impurities  of  the  vinegar,  then  a  green  precipitate,  which  by  longer  boil- 
ing assumes  a  brighter  green  colour  and  becomes  granular.  An  excess 
of  arsenious  acid  makes  the  precipitate  lighter;  an  excess  of  verdigris 
makes  it  darker.  (Liebig,  Repert.  13,  446.)  —  On  mixing  the  boiling 
aqueous  solutions  of  equal  parts  of  crystallized  verdigris  and  arsenious 
acid,  a  dingy  olive-green  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  which,  when 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  set  aside  to  cool,  slowly  shrinks  together 
in  a  few  hours,  and  assumes  the  fine  green  crystalline  character.  The 
colour  becomes  still  finer  if  an  equal  volume  of  cold  water  be  added  imme- 
diately after  mixing  the  liquid.  (Ehrmann.) 

5.  A  solution  of  4  pts.  arsenious  acid  in  4  pt?.  crude  potash  and  a 
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amall  qnantitj  of  wiit«r>  obUined  bj  iotig  boiling  tad  filttriof  ,  to  idded 
while  still  hot,  by  small  portions  at  a  time  and  with  constant  stirring,  to 
a  hot  solution  of  3  pts.  bine  vitriol  in  a  small  qnantity  of  water,  wfaerebj 
a  dingy  green  precipitate  is  formed,  after  which  3  pts.  of  concentt&t«d 
wood- vinegar  are  added  (100  pts.  of  which  dissolve  15  pts.  of  carbonate 
of  lime),  or  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  liquid  smell  somewhat  of 
acetic  acid.  The  precipitate  diminishes  in  volume,  and  if  heated  a  few 
hours  after  mixing,  as  soon  as  a  fine  green  film  collects  on  the  snr&oe  of 
the  liquid,  it  is  converted  into  a  beautiful  green  crystalline  powder;  th« 
liquid,  which  at  the  same  time  becomes  decolorized,  must  be  immediatelr 
poured  off,  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  arsenions  acid,  for  which 
reason  also  the  precipitate  must  be  washed  with  boiling  water.  (Bra- 
connot,  Ann,  Chtm.  Phyn,  21,  58;  also  Schw,  86,  314.) 

In  these  processes,  the  precipitate  formed  at  first  is  cupric  arsenite; 
but  by  the  further  action  of  the  liquid  containing  acetic  acid,  this  com* 
pound  is  converted  into  the  double  salt. 

The  greater  the  siae  of  the  crystals,  the  deeper  is  the  emerald-green 
colour  which  they  assume;  but  when  finely  pounded,  all  varieties  of  the 
salt  exhibit  the  same  colour.  The  salt  becomes  brownish  by  continued 
boiling  with  water,  in  which  it  is  not  soluble,  the  change  probably  pro- 
ceeding from  loss  of  acetic  acid.  The  stronger  mineral  acids  and  concen- 
trated acetic  acid  abstract  the  oxide  of  copper  and  leave  white  arseuious 
acid.  Aqueous  fixed  alkalis  decompose  tne  salt,  separating  the  blue 
hydrate  of  cupric  oxide,  which,  when  boiled  in  the  liauia«  is  converted  into 
the  black  oxide  and  afterwards  into  red  cuprous  oxiae,  with  formation  of 
arsenite  of  potash.  (Ehrmann.) 

Bhnnum. 

4  CuO * ^    160    ....    31-50    31«7 

3AtO» 297     ....     58-46     68-70 

C^H'O* 51     ....     1004     10-29 

3(CuO, AsO»)  +  C<H»CiiO« ....    508    ....  10000    100-66 

Mbrourovs  Acbtatb.  -^  Obtained  by  dissolving  mercnrons  oxide 
precipitated  from  the  nitmte  by  potash,  in  hot  acetic  add,  then  filtering 
and  cooling,  or  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  mercurons  nitrate  with  acetate 
of  potash  or  soda*  (Proust.) 

According  to  Qarot,  the  alkaline  acetate  must  be  in  excess,  as  other- 
wise the  precipitate  when  Washed  with  cold  water  will  assume  a  yellow 
colour  from  excess  of  mercurons  nitrate.  Since  acetate  of  potash  generally 
contains  chloride  of  potassium,  the  boiling  mixture  must  be  quickly 
filtered  to  separate  the  calomel  thereby  produced.  The  salt  may  also  be 
formed  by  adding  acetate  of  potash  to  mercurons  nitrate  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  collecting  this  precipitate  on  a  filtef,  washing  it  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water,  then  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and 
filtering  quickly;  the  solution  of  the  salt  in  boiling  water  is,  however, 
attended  with  partial  decomposition  {vid,  inf.) 

On  cooling,  the  salt  separates  in  white  laminie  which  must  be  washed 
with  cold  water ;  these  laminte  are  flexible  and  not  friable  ;  they  have  a 
pearly  lustre,  and  feel  like  mica ;  they  are  inodorous,  and  have  a  very 
slight  metiUlio  taste.  —  The  salt,  if  slightly  moist,  blackens  by  exposure 
to  light  (Stromeyer);  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  become^  somewhat 
yellow,  from  formation  of  a  basic  mercuric  salt  (Stromeyer) ;  when  heated 
for  some  time  above  50°,  it  exhibits  traces  of  red  oxide  oti  the  ilnrface. 
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(Oftfot)*^  Whan  distilled,  it  does  not  melt,  but  nTes  off  very  strong 
acetio  acid,  faaring  avery  offensive  odour  like  that  of  cat*8  urine,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbaretted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
lastly  mercury ;  the  residue  consists  of  very  light  charcoal  (Garot) ;  a 
small  quantity  of  the  salt  sublimes  undeoomposed  in  white  needles. 
(Stromeyer.)  When  boiled  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  11  per  cent,  of 
metallic  mercury  which  remains  undissolved,  and  a  solution  of  merou- 
rous  or  mercuric  acetate  containing  excess  of  acid.  (Garot.)  Dissolves  in 
hot  aqueous  acetic  acid  with  separation  of  mercury.  (Stromeyer.)  Boiling 
aleohol  extracts  all  the  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  all  the  mercurous  oxi£ 
undissolved.  (Garot.)  Dissolves  in  133  pts.  of  water  at  12°  or  15°,  not  in 
oold  alcohol. 

Ciyiiattizid.  Dntnas.  Garot.  Stromeyer. 

Hg«0 208    ....    80-31    80-66    79-7    ........    77-961 

C*H«0« 51     ....     19-69    19-34    20-3    22-039 


C*H»Hg»0*  259    ....  100-00    100-00    100-0    100000 

Weatendorf  (/HfttfT^  Gott.  1772>  $$25  to  28),  by  itrongly  heating  1  pt.  of  mer- 
eurie  oxide  with  4  pts.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  obtained  a  anblimatelike  flowers  of  bensoin. 
Was  this  mercurous  acetate  ? 

Merourio  Acbtatb.  —  When  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in 
cold  acetic  acid,  and  the  filtrate  ahandoned  to  snontaneous  evaporation, 
no  crystals  separate  out  (Proust,  Garot),  hut  a  yellow  deliquescent  gum  is 
obtained.  (Dumas)  (Acid  saU9)  But  if  the  liquid  be  boiled  with  an 
addional  quantity  of  the  oxide  till  it  is  saturated  (Garot ;  Stromeyer  pre- 
fers gently  heating  it  with  strong  acetic  aoid),  the  filtrate,  on  cooling, 
yields  crystals  of  the  mercuric  salt.  —  If  the  filtrate  be  further  evapo- 
rated without  being  left  to  cool,  a  reddish  deposit  of  decomposed  salt 
collects  on  the  sides  of  the  basin,  and  there  remains  a  white  mass  which 
(by  decomposition  ?)  swells  up  like  a  sponge,  is  white  and  friable  when 
cold,  and  does  not  deliquesce  in  the  air  but  smells  strongly  of  acetic  acid. 
(Garot.)  —  When  mercuric  oxide,  prepared,  not  in  the  dry  way  but  by 
precipitating  mercuric  nitrate  with  soda,  is  boiled  with  acetic  acid,  a  large 
quantity  of  mercurous  acetate  is  formed  and  falls  down  as  the  liquid 
cools ;  but  the  remaininff  liquid,  when  carefully  evaporated  to  a  smaller 
bulk,  yields  crystals  of  Uie  mercuric  salt.  (Garot.) '—  Clonoentrated  solu- 
tions of  mercuric  nitrate  and  acetaie  of  potash  mixed  together,  deposit 
the  mercuric  salt  in  scales,  which,  however,  are  too  soluble  to  be  ureed 
from  nitric  by  washing  with  water.  (Harff,  N.  Br.  Arch,  5,  256.) 

Rectangular  tables  and  laminas,  resembling  those  of  boracic  acid,  often 
truncated  at  the  summits  (Ghirot);  sometimes  tiunsparent  and  with  a  glassy 
lustre,  sometimes  translucent  and  pearly  (Stromeyer);  duller  than  the 
mercurous  salt;  not  flexible  but  friable;  taste  sharp  and  metallic;  odour 
like  that  of  acetic  acid,  disappearing  when  the  salt  is  dry;  reddens 
litmus;  permanent  in  the  air.  (Garot).  —  The  salt,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  gives  off  acid  and  is  converted  on  the  surface  into  a  yellow  basic  salt. 
(Stromeyer.)  Fuses  when  heated,  giving  off  but  a  small  quantity  of 
acetic  acid,  then  suddenly  solidifies  to  a  white  granular  mass,  and  after- 
wards  decomposes  rapidly,  turning  black,  and  giving  off  acetic  acid 
containing  an  empyreumatic  oil,  also  carbonic  acid,  and  carbaretted 
hydrogen  gas,  while  mercury  remains  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Stromeyer.) 
The  aqueous  solution  undergoes  no  change  when  kept  in  stoppered  bottles; 
when  exposod  to  th^  air  and  beatedj  it  gives  off  aoelio  udd,  and  deposits 
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an  orange-yellow  basic  salt  (red  oxide,  aeoordiDg  to  Garot);  by  oontinned 
boiling  it  is  partly  converted  into  mercnrous  acetate  (Stromeyer);  bat 
tbe  filtrate  when  evaporated  and  cooled,  likewise  yields  crystiJs  of  the 
mercuric  salt.  (Garot.)  By  boiling  with  sogar  it  is  whoUy  converted 
into  the  mercnrous  salt.  (A.  Vogel.)  The  aqueous  solution  is  imperfectly 
decomposed  by  ammonia,  and  yields  a  white  precipitate,  not  however 
when  the  acid  is  in  excess  (not  in  any  case,  accoiding  to  (rarot);  the 
precipitate  contains  mercuric  oxide,  ammonia,  and  acetic  acid.  In  the 
concentrated  state  it  is  completely  decomposed  by  potash  or  soda,  yielding 
a  yellow  precipitate,  white  however  if  ammonia  has  been  previously 
added;  if  the  solution  be  very  dilute,  no  precipitate  is  formed.  (Stro- 
meyer.) Aqueous  protochloride  of  tin  throws  down  all  the  mercury  in 
the  metallic  state;  according  to  Garot,  the  two  metals  are  thrown  down 
together  in  the  form  of  a  black  precipitate,  so  that  the  solution  no  longer 
contains  any  metal.  (Garot.)  Sulphuric  acid  throws  down  mineral  turpe- 
thum.  (Hara.)  Hydrosulphuric  acid,  in  quantity  not  sufficient  to  produce 
complete  decomposition,  throws  down  a  compound  of  sulphide  of  mercury 
with  mercuric  acetate.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg,  13, 69.)  Common  salt  and  nitrate 
of  silver  give  no  precipitate.  (Stromeyer,  Garot.)  Tbe  salt  remains  dry 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Dissolves  in  4  pts.  of  water  at  10^  (Garot);  in 
2*75  water  at  19^  in  about  1  pt.  of  boiling  water  (Stromeyer);  dissolve 
at  19°  in  17'7  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*811,  but  with  partisd  decompo- 
sition and  separation  of  a  yellow  basic  salt.  (Stromeyer.)  Alcohol  and 
ether  abstract  acetic  acid  together  with  a  trace  of  oxide  from  the  crystals, 
and  leave  yellow  mercuric  oxide.  (Garot.) 

Crystallized.  Stromeyer.         Garot. 

HgO  108    ....     67-92    67-664     67 

C^H50> 51     ....     3208     32-336    33 

C^H^HgO* 159     ....  10000     100-000    100 

On  merenroui  and  mercuric  acetates,  vid,  Wensel  (mm  der  Verwtmdtek^ft,  206). 
Proutt  {A.  Oehl.  3, 33).  Stromeyer  (CommetU.  G6tHnff,  rteetU.  1).  Garot  (/.  Pharm. 
12,  459;  N,  TV.  14,  1,  179;  abstr.  Mag,  Pharm,  16,  133).  Dumaa  {BuU.  pkilom. 
d€9  Sc,  1825,  7). 

Acetate  of  Mercurie  Oxide  and  Ammonia.  —  When  mercnrous  acetate 
IS  decomposed  by  ammonia  not  in  excess,  this  compound  separates  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder,  containing  85*9  p.  c.  mercnrous  oxide  and  2*19 
ammonia;  it  gives  off  acetic  acid  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ammonia  when  treated  with  potash,  and  dissolves  in  warm  concentrated 
vinegar,  leaving  only  a  few  globules  of  mercury.  (Harff.) 

Acetate  of  Mercuric  Oxide  and  Ammonia,  —  Obtained  by  precipifatiug 
mercuric  acetate  with  dilute  ammonia  (Stromeyer);  or  a  mixture  of 
mercuric  acetate  and  acetate  of  ammonia  with  carbonate  of  soda. — 
White  powder,  having  a  harsh  metallic  taste  and  containing  75*6  per  cent, 
of  metal  and  4*2  of  ammonia.  (Harff.) 

A  mixture  of  acetate  of  mercury  [mercurous  or  mercuric  ?]  with  acetate  of  baryta 
IS  not  precipitated  by  ammonia.  (Matteucci.) 

Mercuric  Cyanide  with  Mei^curic  Acetate.  —  Dilute  acetic  acid  saturated 
with  mercuric  oxycyanide  and  evaporated,  yields  a  white  salt  which 
smells  of  acetic  acid,  and  when  heated  is  resolved  into  cyanogen,  acetic 
acid,  and  mercury.  (Johnston,  Phil,  Trans.  3839,  116.) 

Mercurie  Chloride  with  Cuprie  Aeetaie. «—  Cold  saturated  aqueous 
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solutions  of  cupjrtc  acetate  and  corrosive  sublimate  mixed  together  and 
left  to  eyaporate,  yield  deep  blue,  conooattie,  radiated  hemispheres  = 
CiiO,C*H'CuO*-fHgCl.  This  salt  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  water  into  a  light  green  powder  and  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  (Wohler  &  Hiitteroth^  Ann,  Fharm.  53,  142.) 

Mercuric  Cyanide  wUh  Acetate  of  Soda.  HgCy,C*H»NaO*+7Aq.— 
Obtained  once  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  solution  of  the  two  salts. 
(H.  Custer,  Chem.  Gaz.  1849,  101.) 

Acetate  of  Silver.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  carbonate 
of  silver  precipitated  from  the  nitrate,  in  boiling  acetic  acid, — or  by  mixing 
nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  potash  or  soda  in  the  state  of  aqueous 
solution  either  warm  or  cold ;  purifying  the  crystalline  precipitate  formed 
either  immediately  or  after  cooling,  by  washing  it  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water:  then  dissolving  in  boiling  water  and  crystallizing. — White, 
nacreous,  light,  soft  needles,  having  a  sharp  metallic  taste;  according  to 
Wetzlar,  they  are  perfectly  neutral;  according  to  Liebig  &  Redtenbacher, 
their  specific  gravity  is  3*1281  at  15^.  The  salt  when  subjected  to  dry 
distillation  gives  off  certain  gases,  acetic  acid  in  the  highest  state  of 
purity  and  concentration,  no  acetone,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  60*51  per 
cent,  of  arborescent  silver  mixed  with  3*8  p.  c.  of  charcoal.  (Ghenevix.) 
Glimmers  when  moderately  heated  in  the  air,  and  leaves  65' 5  per  cent, 
of  spongy  silver  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Dumas.)  Assumes  a  grey  colour 
at  first,  then  turns  brown  and  gives  off  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  a  grey 
skeleton  of  silver  which,  by  a  stronger  heat  is  converted  into  a  spongy 
mass  of  white  shining  silver.  (Liebig  &  Redtenbacher.)  Dissolves  in 
]  00  pts.  of  cold  water.  (Ghenevix.)  —  Bright  iron  immersed  in  the 
aqueous  solution  becomes  covered  in  several  places  with  black  spots  of 
silver,  from  which  arise  purple  or  dark-violet  coloured  clouds  proceeding 
from  ferrous  acetate,  which  being  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  iron  on  the  silver  solution,  afterwards  rises  up  and 
exerts  a  further  reducing  action,  producing  a  precipitate  of  ferric  acetate. 
But  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  soon  ceases,  the  greater  part  remaining 
in  solution.  If  the  solution  contains  a  small  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid, 
the  quantity  of  silver  reduced  is  still  smaller,  and  the  ferric  oxide  remains 
in  the  solution,  colouring  it  yellow.  On  the  application  of  heat,  the 
reduction  of  the  silver  takes  place  readily  and  completely.  (Wetzlar, 
I,  372.)  —  Gompare  Marggraf  (cAyw.  Schrift.  1,  112);  Wenzel  {von 
der  Vertcandsckaft,  208.)  —  Ghenevix  {Gilb.  32, 165);  Dumas  {Bull.  phil. 
1825,7);  Wetzlar  (^c^w.  50, 105);  Liebig  &  Redtenbacher  (4 nw.  PAarm. 
38,  131.) 

Crystallized.  liebig  &  Redt.      Damas. 

Ag 108     ....     64-67    64*62    65*5 

OH»0< 59     ....     36*33 

C*H«AgO<    ....     167     ....  10000 

Acetate  of  Uranic  oaside  and  Silver-oxide. ^^lBOmoxy\io\xn  with  acetate 
of  uranic  oxide  and  potash.  Fig.  30;  e  i  eon  the  iarther  side  of  the 
axis  =  49°  22';  c  :  r  =  155°  19'.  —  Does  not  give  off  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization at  100°;  but  parts  with  it  at  275^,  the  greenish  colour  then 
changing  to  brownish.  At  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off  light  brown  uranate  of 
silver,  and  deposits  the  same  compound,  with  a  red  colour,  when  hot 
water  is  poured  upon  it  or  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled.     This 
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«ff«ci  alao  toket  plMe  io  the  propftntion  of  tb«  mh,  if  Uia  iolitkm  dom 
not  oontaiQ  %  iaffioieiit  excees  of  aoetio  ftoid.  •<«  The  mlt  diaiolTM  readily 
m  oold  water.  (Wertheim, «/.  pr.  CAem.  S9,  221.) 

CSy$UUiiM0d.  Wertheim. 

AgO ll«    ....    20-I7    tO-06 

?U*0» M. 288    ....    6009 4971 

»C*H«0». .• -     163    ....    26-61     26-29 


wm^- 


C«H»AgO*,2[C*H«(UK)»)0*]+2Aq....     57.5     ....10000 


Auric  Acbtatb.  —  Conoentiftted  aoetio  aoid  dimclreB  %  small  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  gold,  when  first  brought  in  contact  with  it^  bat  soon 
deposits  the  gold  in  the  metallio  state.  (Pelletier.) 

PtATiNOUS  AcETATS.  *- Formed  by  dissolving  hydiated  platinous 
oxide,  while  yet  moist,  in  acetic  acid.  The  ffreenisn  solution  dnes  up  to 
a  dark  greenish  brown  mass  which  redissoTres  in  water,  leaving  only 
a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  undissolved.  (Benelius,  Lehrb.) 

Aoetio  acid  decomposes  platlnale  of  soda,  taking  up  the  soda  with 
bnt  little  of  the  platinic  oxide,  and  without  acquiring  a  yellow  tint. 
From  the  aoueons  mixture  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  acetate  of  soda, 
alcohol  quicxly  reduces  all  the  platinie  oxide  to  platinum-black;  henee 
platinic  acetate  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  double  decomposition,  for 
bichloride  of  platinum  is  not  reduced  by  alcohol  so  qniekly  or  so  c<»a- 
pletely.  (W.  Dobereiner,  Fogff.  28, 181  i) 

Rhodio  AcBTATa.— RedsolntioD.  (Berielin&) 

Ae0iuU  f^  jaodM  Om2s  imrf  AMr«.~IUd  salt^  easily  salable  in 
water,  insoluble  iu  akohol.  (Beraelias,  ImM>.) 


Glacial  acetic  acid  mixes  very  readily  with  Mh»^  but  is  sepaiated 
from  it  by  water.  (Boullay.)  —  It  mixes  with  Alcoko^  producing  a  slight 
rise  of  temperature,  and  forming  a  liqaid  which  ia  not  solidified  by  any 
degree  of  cold.  (Lowitz.) 

Acetic  acid  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  iittoMcb.  —  Glacial  and 
concentrated  acetic  acid  mix  with  a  neat  number  of  VoUMe  OU$j  and 
dissolve  many  CamphorB^  XeHns,  Uohuring  McUUrs,  Sugar,  Oum, 
Protf%H''9ub9ianc^^  ^c, 

Schlippe  {J.  pr.  Chem.  14,  988,)  states  that  in  wood-vinegar  he 
observed,  besides  acetic  acid,  another  acid  resembling  it  but  of  peculiar 
nature,  inasmuch  as  it  yielded  more  soluble  salts,  and  its  soda- ndt  crystal- 
lized in  a  form  differing  from  that  of  aoetate  of  soda. 


H  Anbydrons  Acetic  Acid,  c*hH)»,  or  Acetic  Acetftte, 

v/  n  u  —  c*u3Q»  J  u  . 

Oerhardt.  Jnn.  Pkarm.  82,  127;  83, 112;  Cwnpi.  rend.  84,755,  902; 
Chem,  Sec.  Qu.  J.  5, 127,  226.  ~  Farther  and  more  fully:  N.  Ann. 
ChiuL  PAys;  97,  285. 
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PatiiuUion  and  PreparoHon.—^l,  By  the  ftotion  af  ciUoride  of 
benzoyl,  C^^H'O'Cl,  on  fused  acetate  of  potash.  The  first  prodaots  of 
ihe  action  are  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  benzoyl  or  beaaoio 
acetate,  C^H'^O*: 

C»<H»0».CI  +  C^H'KO*  -  KCl  +  cw<y  }^*- 

This  action  takes  place  at  the  heat  of  the  •aad-batb.  But  if  the  acetate 
of  potash  be  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  be  heated  somewhat  above  the 
temperatura  at  which  the  original  rabstaneea  act  upon  each  other,  a 
further  action  takes  place  and  a  colourless  liquid  distils  over,  which  is 
aahydrous  acetic  acid,  while  anhydrous  beuzoie  aoid  remains  in  the 
retoirt  in  eombinatiou  with  benseale  ef  potash.  These  new  products 
are  ffurmed  by  double  deoomposition  between  8  atoms  of  the  benzoic 
acetate  : 

2.  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl  (of  oth^)  OWOKil,  on  dry 
benzoate  of  soda.  The  reaction,  which  takes  place  without  the  aid  of 
heat,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  preceding.'— 3.  By  the  action  of  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus,  PO'Cl',  on  acetate  of  potash.  The  acetate  deprived  of 
water  by  fusion  is  introduced  iuto  a  tubulated  retort,  and  the  oxychloride 
of  ^phosphorus  admitted  through  the  tubulns^  drop  by  drop,  A  violent 
action  takea  place,  the  mixture  becoming  rery  hot  without  the  applica- 
tion of  heal  nom  without;  asd  a  liquid  distils  over,  which  is  the  chloride 
of  acetyl,  (or  othyl)^  while  terbasic  phosphate  of  potash  remaiue  ifi  the 
retort: 

3C*H»KCH  +  P0«C13  =  3K0,P0»  +  S(C^H»02,Cl). 

If  now  this  liq^uid  be  poured  back  again  three  or  four  times  into  the 
retort,  so  that  it  may  remain  for  seme  time  in  contact  with  the  acetate 
of  potash,  that  salt  oeiug  also  in  excess  and  pretty  strongly  heated,  a 
further  action  takes  place  between  the  acetate  of  potash  and  the  com- 
pound 0*HH>*,C1,  the  result  of  which  is  the  formatien  of  anhydrous 
aeelieaeid:  thus, 

C«H»KO*  +  C*H»0»,CJ  -  Ka  +  C8HW. 

The  ankydrona  aeelie  aeid  Miters  iate  eenbination  with  the  acetate  of 
potasl|>  a»d  a  censidefable  deovee  of  heat  is  required  to  destroy  this 
eompoand  and  cause  the  aakydieas  acid  to  distil  oyer.  The  dietillate  is 
more  or  less  eoataBiaated  with  kydrated  acetic  aeid  and  cUoiide  of 
acetyl;  bat  en  redistillinff  the  er«ide  product,  these  impurities  pass  oyer 
at  the  eoMBieBeement  before  the  tevp^ature  rieea  to  137*5^,  after  which 
the  pore  anhydrous  aeid  distils  over.  40  pts.  of  fused  acetate  of  potash, 
aad  15  pts.  ende  exyehloride  of  pkeephorus  (obtained  as  a  secondary 
product  in  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  (by  the  action  of 
protochloride  of  phosphorus  on  benzoic  aoid)  yield  about  10  pts.  of 
anhydroue  acetic  acid.  This  is  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  anhydrous 
a^  when  it  is  wanted  in  oonsiderable  quantities,  but  the  first  method 
yields  the  purest  product.  -'^  4.  9y  the  action  of  terchloride  of  phospho- 
rus on  acetate  of  potash.  When  the  liquid  chloride  is  added  drop  by 
drop  to  the  acetate  of  potash  (about  1  pt.  PCI*  to  more  than  2  pts.  of  the 
acetate),  the  action  begins  without  application  of  heat,  and  acetic  chloride, 
amounting  in  quantity  to  about  hau  the  chloride  of  phosphorua  usedy 
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distils  ovef  milcd  with  a  small  qoantity  of  cbloride  of  phosphorus.  On 
heating  the  residue  after  this  action  has  ceased^  anhydrous  acetic  acid 
distils  over  free  from  chloride^  and  in  quantity  equal  to  about  a  third  of 
the  chloride  of  phosphorus  used.  The  product  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  a  phosphorus-compound,  which  causes  it  to  impart  a  brownish  colour 
to  nitrate  of  silver;  but  it  may  be  freed  from  this  impurity  by  a  second 
distillation  with  acetate  of  potash. 

Properties.  Colourless,  very  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having 
a  very  powerful  odour,  similar  to  that  of  the  hydrated  acid,  but  stronger, 
and  recalling  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  white-thorn. 
Sp.  gr.  1*073  at  20*5,  which  is  nearly  that  of  the  hydrated  acid, 
C^H^O^H-Aq.,  at  its  matest  density.  Boiling  point  137*5''  under  a 
pressure  of  750  mm.     Vapour-density  =3*47. 

Gerhardt. 


4C    .... 

o  H   ...I 

24     ....    4705 

3    ....      5*88 

24    ....    47-07 

46-87 

5-95 

........     47*  lo 
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46-89 
5-87 

3  O    .... 

47*24 

C*H»0» 

C-Tapoar... 
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O-gu 
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4 
3 
1« 

51     ....  100*00 

Densitf. 

....     1*6640 
....    0*2029 
....     1*6639 

........  100*00 

Or: 

C-Tapoor.... 

H-gas 

O-gaa 

.... 

Vol. 
8 
6 
3 

100-00 

Densitj. 

....    3*3280 
....    0-4058 
....    3-3278 

Vapour    ,.., 

1 

....    3*5308 

Vapour   .... 

2 

1 

....     7*0616 
....    3*5308 

Gerhardt  and  Williamaon  regard    anhjdroaa  acetic  acid  aa  water  (H^),    in 
wUch  the  2  At.  H  are  replaced  by  the  radical  (?HH),  called  Acetyl  by  Gerhardt  and 

Othyl  by  Williamson,  bo  that  iU  formula  ii  ^^10}^*  (compare  VII,  201.) 

DeeomposUt<ms.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  becomes  heated  by  contact 
with  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid  being  given  off  and  a  copulated 
acid  produced,  which  forms  a  gummy  salt  with  lead.  —  Potassium  acts 
violently  on  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  evolving  a  gas  which  does  not  take 
fire  if  the  potassium  be  introduced  by  small  portions  at  a  time.  The 
liquid,  after  a  while,  solidifies  into  a  mass  ox  needles  consisting  of  a 
compound  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  with  acetate  of  potash  {vid.  inf,) 
An  oily  substance  is  also  produced  having  a  very  pleasant  ethereal  odour. 
—  Finely  divided  zinc  acts  upon  anhydrous  acetic  acid  In  a  similar 
manner  out  less  energetically,  and  only  when  heated  in  the  water  bath; 
hydrogen  gas  is  then  given  off,  and  a  soluble  salt  formed  which  is  deposited 
in  microscopic  crystals  on  the  sur£B.ce  of  the  metal,  and  greatly  retards 
the  action.  On  saturating  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  in  the  residue  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  the  ethereal  odour  above  mentioned  is  perceived.  The 
hydrogen  evolved,  if  collected  immediately,  has  the  same  odour,  burns 
with  a  bluish  flame,  and  the  product  of  the  combustion  renders  lime- 
water  turbid;  but  after  passing  through  potash,  it  is  inodorous,  and  when 
burnt  yields  nothing  but  pure  vapour  of  water. 

Combinations.     Anhydrous  acetic  acid  does  not  combine  immediately 
with  Water,  but  when  poured  into  that  liquid,  falls  to  the  bottom  in  oily 
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drops^  which,  if  the  mixture  be  heated  or  a^tated  for  a  while,  ultimately 
dissolve.  It  absorbs  water  from  damp  air,  and  must  therefore  be  kept 
in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

According  to  the  old  theory  of  salts  and  acids,  anhydrous  acetic 
acid  is  supposed  to  exist,  as  such,  in  the  hydrated  acid  and  in  all  the 
acetates,  e,g,,  neutral  acetate  of  potash =KO,C^H'0';  ordinary  biacetate 
of  potash  =  K0,H0,2OH»0»  {vid,  p.  290).  Such  a  view  of  their  con- 
stitution is  however  by  no  means  necessary,  and  in  &ct  the  majority 
of  chemists  are  now  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  views  developed  in 
the  preceding  pa^s;  e.g,  hydrated  acetic  acid=C^H*0^;  neutral  acetato 
of  pota8h=C*(H»K)0S  &c.,  the  ordinary  biacetate =C*H»KO*-hC*H*0*; 
•—  or,    according    to    Williamson    &    Gerhardt,    the     hydrated    acid 

_C*IPO'|q,^  [or^^'^lO];  neutral  acetate  of  potash =^^'^*lO',&e. 

There  appears  however  to  be  a  class  of  acetates  which  really  contain  the 
anhydrous  acid  combined  with  a  neutral  acetate.  Gerhardt  has  in  fact 
obtained  a  potash -salt  of  this  nature,  viz.: 

Anhydrous  BiaceUsU  of  Potash,  —  OH»K0*,C*H*0».     Formed  by  the 

action  of  potassium  on  anhydrous  acetic  acid  (p.  336);  also  by  dissolving 

fused  acetate  of  potash  in  anhydrous  acetic  acid  at  a  boiling  heat.  —  In 

either  case,  the  salt  separates  on  cooling  in  colourless  needles  very  soluble 

in  water,  but  less  deliquescent  than  the  ordinary  neutral  aceta.te.     When 

purified  by  pressure  from  excess  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  and  then  dried 

over  sulphuric  acid,   it  remains  unaltered  in  the  air  for  a  few  hours, 

provided  the  air  is  not  very  damp.     When  this  salt  and  the  ordinary 

neutral  acetate  are  placed  side   by  side,   the  latter    liquefies  almost 

immediately,  while  the  biacetate  remains  dry  for  a  much  longer  time; 

nevertheless  it  gradually  becomes  moist.     When  heated  in  the  dry  state, 

it  gives  off  anhydrous  acetic  acid  and  leaves  perfectly  pure  neutral  acetate 

of  potash. 

Gerhardt. 

8C 48-0  ....  32-17 

6H 6-0  ....      4-02 

K 39-2  ....  26-27    26-10 

7  0 560  ....  37-54 

C*H»KO*,C*H»0»  149-2    ....  100-00 

The  composition  of  this  salt  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  formula, 
K0,2C*H'0»;  it  is  analogous  to  bichromate  of  potash,  CrKO*,CrO',  or 
KO,2CrO».  Gerhardt's  formula  (equiv.  VII,  17)  is  2C»H>K0»,C*H*0'. 
Similar  salts  are  formed  by  other  anhydrous  organic  acids,  «.  g,  benzoic 
{q.  V.)  f. 


Sulphide  of  Ethyl,  or  SulphethyL    c*H»S  =  C*H*,HS. 

DdBEREiNER.    Schw.  61,  377. 

Reqnault.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  387;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  34,  24;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  10,  264. 

Hydrwrnlphuric  Eihpr,  Kihylic  Sulphide,  Schwrfelathyl,  Aethyhu\fiir,  Schwrfel- 
vinafpr.  Ether  hi/drosui/vrique,  Svl'ure  iVEthyle,  —  First  observed  by  Doi)crei;icr  in 
lt;Vl  ;  moia  i-.ucUy  iinestigated  in  1839,  by  Kegnaalt. 
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Preparation,  1.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  first  saturated  completely  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and 
then  mixed  with  the  other,  so  that  the  solution  may  contain  monosal- 
phide  of  potassium.  The  potaiih  may  be  in  ezcesa,  bat  not  the  hydrosnlphuric  ad<^« 
The  liquid  is  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort,  and  vapour  of  hydro- 
chloric  ether  —  evolved  by  boiling  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
purified  by  passing  first  through  water,  then  through  oil  of  vitriol,  then 
through  water  again  —  Is  passed  into  it  through  the  tubulus.  As  soon 
as  the  alcoholic  liquid  is  completely  saturated  with  the  hydrochloric 
ether,  it  is  heated  by  »  few  coals  till  it  distils,  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric 
ether  being  still  passed  through  it.  After  a  short  time,  a  large  quantity 
of  chloride  of  potassium  separates  out,  whilst  bydrosulphnric  ether  distifs 
over,  mixed  with  alcohol.  If  the  residue  in  the  retort  be  now  left  to 
cool,  again  saturated  with  vapoar  of  hydrochloric  ether,  and  the  process 
conducted  as  before,  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ethyl  distiU 
over: 

C^H'Cl  +  KS  -  C*H»S  +  KCl. 

On  adding  water  to  the  distillate,  the  hydrosulphuric  ether  rises  to  the 
top  in  a  separate  layer;  it  must  then  be  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  water, 
afterwards  decanted  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  (Regnault.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  strongest  bydrochloric  acid  and 
alcohol  of  «p.  gr.  0*81,  set  aside  for  24  hours  in  contact  with  tersulphide 
of  antimony  or  protosulphide  of  iron,  and  then  distilled,  yields  a  distil- 
late, which,  when  the  hydrosulphurie  aeid  has  evaporated,  has  a  pungent 
odour  like  that  of  A$af<jetida,  and  a  taste  like  that  of  radishes;  when 
mixed  with  water,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  yields  oily  drops,  which  have 
the  same  odour,  are  lighter  than  water,  and  when  burnt,  emit  an  odour 
of  sulphurous  acid;  the  residue  smells  like  phosphorus  and  radishes. 
(D5bereiner.) 

3.  Dry  sulphide  of  potassium  distilled  with  dry  sulphovinate  of 
baryta,  yields  a  product  having  the  same  properties.  (Lowig.) 

Properties.  Colourless  liquid  of  ep.  gr.  0*825  at  20°;  boils  at  73^ 
Vapour-density  =  310.  Has  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  garlic,  but 
not  nearly  so  vnpleasant  as  that  of  mercaptan.  (Regnault.) 

Regnault.  Vol.  Densitj. 

4  C 24     ....     63-33     ....     53*84  C-vapour 4  ....  1-6640 

5H    ....       5     ....     nil     ....     IMl  H-gas 5  ....  0*3465 

S     ....     16    ....    35*56  S.?apoar \  .„.  1*1093 

Cni»S  .    45    ....  10000  C^H*S-vapour..,.     1     ....    3*1198 

Ether  in  which  the  oxygen  Ia  replaced  by  snlphar. 

Decompositions.  Hydrosulphuric  ether  takes  fire  when  poured  into 
chlorine  gas;  but  if  dry  chlorine  be  slowly  passed  into  it  in  daylight,  the 
liquid  then  exposed  to  sunshine,  chlorine  again  passed  into  it  while 
exposed  to  diffused  daylight,  then  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  repeated, 
&c.,  quadrichlorinated  hydrosulphuric  ether,  C*C1*HS,  is  formed,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  evolved.  (Re^i^nault.)  This  formation  of  C*C1*HS  is 
probably  preceded  by  that  of  C*CIH*S,  of  C*Cl*H»S,  and  of  C*CPH«S. 
(Regnault.)  IT  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  hydrosulphuric  ether, 
even  in  a  place  where  there  is  but  very  little  light,  and  without 
access  of  air,  the  liquid  becomes  heated  and  often  takes  fire  (whence  it 
is  not  safe  to  operate  on  large  quantities);  chloride  of  ethyl  is  then 
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formedi  and  a  small  qnantity  of  sulphur  deposited.  In  this  process, 
chloride  of  sulphur  is  also  frequently  produced;  and  if  the  operation  be 
too  rapidly  conducted,  the  compound  C*HK!I1  is  also  found  amongst  the 
products. 

Sulphide  of  Ethyl  with  ProtoMoride  of  Mercury,  C*H»S,HgCl.  — 
If  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  there  be  added  a  few- 
drops  of  sulphide  of  ethyl,  or  a  solution  of  that  compound  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  or  the  water  with  which  sulphide  of  ethvl  has  been  washed,  the 
mixture  yields,  on  agitation,  an  abundance  or  fine  interlaced  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  If  an  excess  of  sulphide  of  ethyl  has  been  added,  a 
white  viscid  mass  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  and  this;  in  contact 
with  fresh  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  yields  more  needles.  On 
separating  these  crystals  by  filtration,  washing  them  with  cold  water  and 
alcohol,  drying  them  between  filtering  paper,  and  dissolving  them  in 
boiling  alcohol,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  yields  long,  slender,  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  great  beauty. 

Colourless;  refracts  light  strongly;  heavier  than  water;  has  a  very 
unpleasant  odour.  Melts  at  90°  to  a  colourless,  transparent  liquid, 
which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  in  a  mass  of  crystals  radiating  from  several 
centres.  The  compound  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  wood-spirit,  and  on 
abandoning  either  of  these  solutions  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  beautiful 
oblique  rhombic  crystals  are  obtained,  having  their  prismatic  faces 
inclined  to  one  another  at  angles  of  77°  12'  and  103°  40',  and  the  base 
inclined  to  the  prismatic  faces  at  an  angle  of  73°  10'. 

Loir. 

Kg 100-0     ....    55-3G    .    ....     55-68 

a  35-4     ....     19-67     19-84 

S    16-0     ....       8*85     8-43 

4  C    240     ....     13-33     12'68 

5  H   50     ....       2-79     306 


C*H4S,HgCl 180-4    ....  10000    99-69 

This  compound,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  slowly  gives  off  sulphide 
of  ethyl,  the  crystals  becoming  opaque  on  the  surface;  the  odour  of  the 
compound  is  probably  due  to  some  decomposition  of  this  kind.  Heated 
in  a  tube  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  yielding 
metallic  mercury,  a  quantity  of  dense  white  yapours,  having  an  offen- 
sive odour,  and  leaving  a  tumefied  carbonaceous  residue.  On  the 
approach  of  flame,  the  vapours  take  fire  and  bum  with  a  green  fiame, 
forming  sulphurous  and  hydruchioric  acids.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
decomposes  the  compound,  forming  sulphide  of  mercury;  if  a  stream  of 
the  dry  gas  be  directed  on  the  crystals,  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
abundantly  evolved,  and  sulphide  of  ethyl  condenses.  Nitric  add 
attacks  the  compound,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  off  ruddy 
fumes;  the  resulting  liquid  does  not  contain  sulphuric  acid;  neither  is 
that  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  pure  sulphide  of  ethyl. 
Boiling  sulphuric  add  decomposes  the  compound,  the  liquid  turning 
black.  Potash  and  lime  colour  the  crystals  yellow.  Ammonia  added  to 
the  ethereal  solution  of  the  compound,  forms  amidochloride  of  mercury. 
(A.  Loir,  Ann.  PharmJ  87,  36D.) 

Sulphide  of  HtJiyl  with  Bichloride  of  Platinunu     (C*H«S)^PtCl^  ~ 
Formed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  preceding  compound,  which  it  likewise 

Z  2 
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resembles  in  its  properties  and  reactions.  Melts  at  1  Sif.  Heated  in  a 
capsnle,  it  barns  with  a  ^reen,  very  smoky  flame,  and  leaves  metallic 
platinam.     The  alcoholic  solution  precipitates  lime-isalts.  (A.  Loir.) 


Pt... 

2  CI... 

••••......••..••a 

....    99-0 
....     70-8 

....     27-38     .... 
....     12-33     ... 
....     18-49     ... 
....       3-85     .... 

Loir. 

87-81 

....    26--I3 

2  8  ... 

....    320 

....     12-74 

8C.. 

....     48-0 

18-84 

10  H... 

....     10-0 

4-58 

(c*H*y 

» PtCP  .... 

....  259-8 

....  100*00    ... 

100-40 

Sulphide  qf  methyl  forms  corresponding  compounds  with  the  chlorides  of  mercoiy 
and  platinam,  which  contain  respectiTelj  61-09  p.  c.  merenry  and  42*74  p.  c.  platinum ; 
the  calonlated  qoantitiea  bong  60*24  and  42*64.  (Loir.)    T 


Mercaptan.   c*H«s*  =  C*H*,H«s«. 

Zeiss.    Pogg.  31,  369;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  1,  257,  344,  396,  and  457; 

abstr.  Ann,  Pharm,  11,  1. 
LiBBio.     Ann.  Pharm,  11,  10  and  14;  23,  34. 

Mercaptan,  from  Corpue  mereurio  aptum ;  Hjfdroeulpkate  qf  Ethyl,  AethyUu^-^ 
hydrat  [^Lrfevinel,  —  Discovered  and  examined  by  Zeise  in  1831. 

Formation,  1.  In  the  decomposition  of  sulphide  of  barium  and 
hydrogen  by  sulphovinate  of  baryta  (Zeise) : 

BaS,HS  +  C^H»Ba03,2SO»  =  2(BaO,SO^  +  C*H«S«. 

2.  In  the  decomposition  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassinm  by 
chloride  of  ethyl  (Regnault) : 

KS,HS  +  C<H*a  =  KCl  +  C<H«S». 

3.  In  the  destructive  distillation  of  zanthate  of  potash.  (Zeise,  Saoe, 
Ann,  Pharm,  51,  348.)  —  4.  In  the  decomposition  of  nitric  ether  by 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  (£.  Kopp.) 

Preparation,  A  filtered  solution  of  protosulphide  of  barium  (obtained 
by  igniting  sulphate  of  baryta  with  charcoal)  in  hot  water,  is  left  to  cool 
in  a  stoppered  bottle;  the  liquid,  together  with  some  of  the  crystals 
thereby  produced,  poured  into  a  separate  bottle;  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
passed  through  it  to  saturation,  at  the  same  time  that  the  liquid  is  filtered 
and  warmed;  and  a  sample  of  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen  ana  barium  thus 
produced,  tested  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  baryta  which  it  contains; 
100  pts.  of  it  generally  yield  15*5  pts.  sulphate  of  baryta.  Sulphide 
of  hydrogen  and  potassium  or  calcium  may  also  be  used  instead  of  the 
barium-salt.  For  each  atom  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  barium,  &c., 
there  must  be  added  1  At.  or  rather  somewhat  less  of  sulphovinate  of 
baryta,  lime,  or  potash, — inasmuch  as,  if  the  sulphovinate  is  in  exce8j>, 
other  products  may  likewise  be  formed;  thus,  100  pts.  of  the  baryta- 
solution,  containing  15-5  pts.  sulphate  of  baryta,  require  17*7  pts.  of 
crystallized  sulphovinate  of  lime.     The  sulphovinate  is  coarsely  pounded, 
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and  introfluced  into  a  tubulated  retort;  the  liquid  is  theu  poured  upon  it, 
and  the  mixture  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat  into  a  receiver  surrounded  with 
ice.  As  soon  as  the  greater  part  of  the  mercaptan  has  distilled  oyer,  the 
reoeirer  should  be  changed,  because  at  the  latter  part  of  the  operation ' 
more  water  goes  over,  and  the  mass  is  very  apt  to  froth  over;  the  distil- 
lation may  then  be  continued  as  long  as  oily  drops  of  mercaptan  distil 
over  with  the  water.  A  largo  quantity  of  mercaptan  remains  dissolved 
in  the  water,  but  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  The  crtide  mercaptan 
thus  obtained  and  mechanically  separated  from  the  water,  still  contains 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a  peculiar  indifferent  oil;  that  is  to  say,  an  oil 
which  does  not  act  upon  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  converted  into  purified 
mercaptan,  by  agitating  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  twice  renewed; 
placing  it  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium;  rectifying  it  by  a  heat 
gradually  rising  to  112'';  agitating  the  distillate  with  finely  powdered 
mercaptide  of  mercury,  till  a  decanted  sample  exhibits  no  trace  of  sul- 
phnretted  hydrogen  when  tested  with  sugar  of  lead  (and  acts  but  very 
slightly  or  not  at  all  on  nitrate  of  lead,  and  forms  with  very  dilute 
acetate  of  lead,  not  a  brownish  but  a  pure  lemon-yellow  precipitate); 
and  rectifying  it  again,  till  it  boils  constantly  at  60^ — The  following 
mode  of  obtaining  purified  mercaptan  is  more  circuitous,  and  attended 
with  OTeater  loss.  The  crude  mercaptan  is  shaken  up  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  and  the  treatment  repeated  till  a  sample  behaves 
with  lead-salts  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  —  a  mode  of  purification 
which  requires  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  is  therefore  attended  with 
great  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  mercaptan  dissolving  in  the  water.  TJie 
mercaptan  is  then  distilled  at  a  heat  gradually  rising  to  120"",  till  the 
residue  is  reduced  to  -r^  of  the  original  quantity,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  the  above-mentioned  indifferent  oil  with  a  small  quantity  ef  bisul- 
phide of  ethyl;  this  partial  rectification  is  repeated  till  the  distillate 
(amounting  to  \  of  the  whole)  boils  at  62°,  after  which  it  is  placed 
in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  once  more.  The  crude 
mercaptan  may  also  be  first  freed  from  the  indifferent  oil  by  fractional 
rectification,  and  then  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  careful  addition  of 
mercuric  oxide. 

Purified  mercaptan  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*845  at  17^  If  it  be  made  to 
combine  with  mercuric  oxide,  alcohol  still  extracts  from  the  masa  a 
quantity  of  the  indifferent  oil;  the  latter  also  separates  when  the  purified 
mercaptan  is  combined  with  potash  and  dissolved  in  water.  To  oonverfc 
the  purified  mercaptan  into  pure  mercaptan,  it  must  then  still  be  freed 
from  this  residual  portion  of  the  indifferent  oil.  For  this  purpose,  1  pt. 
of  mercuric  oxide  is  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort  surrounded  with 
a  freezing  mixture;  3  or  4  pts.  of  purified  mercaptan  gradually  poured 
through  the  tubnlus  by  means  of  an  S-tube,  whereupon  great  heat  is 
produced,  especially  at  first,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  the  mercuric  oxide 
remains  unaltered  at  the  bottom;  the  ice  is  theu  removed,  and  the  retort 
gradually  heated  to  140'',  to  melt  the  mercaptide  of  mercury;  the  mixture 
agitated  till  the  rest  of  the  mercuric  oxide  disappears  and  the  bottom  of 
the  retort  is  entirely  covered  with  black  sulphide  of  mercury;  and  then 
heated  in  a  bath  of  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium,  till  scarcely  anything 
passes  over  at  11 4^  The  first  portions  of  the  distillate  consist  of  mer- 
captan, which  must  be  several  times  poured  back;  afterwards  nothing 
but  water  passes  over.  The  fused  mercaptide  of  mercury  in  the  retort* 
is  then  decanted  from  the  sulphide  of  mercury  into  a  basin;  triturated, 
when  spli<l,  with  i)d  p.  r.  alc^^hol  to  the  gon^istenc^  of  2^  tbiA  paste; 
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wasbed  on  a  6lter  with  alcohol,  till  the  liqaid  which  rnns  throagh  no 
longer  becomes  milky  on  being  mixed  with  water  (in  conseqaenoe  of  the 
separation  of  indifferent  oil),  but  merely  exhibits  a  slight  turbidity,  due 
to  the  presence  of  shining  particles  of  mercaptide  of  mercury.  A  small 
portion  of  the  mercaptide  of  mercury  is  taken  up  by  the  alcohol,  especially 
at  the  beginning,  through  the  medium  of  the  indifferent  oil,  but  it  may  be 
recovered  by  diet  tiling  off  the  alcohol.  —  The  mass,  after  beinu  washed 
with  alcohol,  is  dried  in  the  air;  kept  for  some  time  in  the  fused  state  at 
a  temperature  somewhat  above  IGO"  to  drive  off  all  the  alcohol;  finely 
pounded  when  cold,  with  addition  of  quartz-powder  to  divide  the  particles 
of  the  compound,  which,  beinsr  unctuous,  would  otherwise  adhere  toge- 
ther; the  powder  introduced  into  a  long,  wide,  glass  tube,  bent  down* 
wards  at  the  right  extremity)  and  immersed  in  water  of  50^  contained  in  a 
leaden  trough;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  previously  washed  with  water 
and  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  passed  through  the  tube  from  left  to 
right;  and  tne  vapour  of  mercaptan  thereby  set  free,  passed  from  the 
right  bent  extremity  into  a  knee-tube,  the  descending  part  of  which 
reaches  to  the  middle  of  a  long-necked  flask,  surrounded  with  ice  and 
salt.  The  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  conducted  from  the  flask 
through  a  long  gas-delivery  tube  into  a  bell-jar  containing  potash  and 
standing  in  mercury.  The  mercaptide  of  mercury  becomes  heated  when 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  bat  its  temperature  must  be  kept 
below  85^,  to  prevent  it  from  melting;  towards  the  end  of  the  operation, 
the  water  is  heated  to  62^,  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
less  quickly.  The  receiver  is  changed  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  when  the  decomposition  is  at  an  end.  —  Lastly,  to  remore 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  distillate,  it  mnst  ne  frequently 
agitated  with  small  quantities  of  mercaptide  of  mercury,  till  the  mer* 
captan  no  longer  changes  the  colour  of  that  compound,  or  imparts  a 
brownish  tint  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  mercaptan 
must  then  be  freed  from  water  by  agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
finally  distilled.  (Zeise.) 

2.  Since  the  protosulphide  of  barium  obtained  by  igniting  sulphate  of 
baryta  with  charcoal,  is  somewhat  contaminated  with  bisulphide,  the  mer- 
captan prepared  by  Zeise*s  process  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
bisulphide  of  ethyl.  A  purer  product  may  be  obtained  by  completely  satu- 
rating one  measure  of  potash-  ley  of  sp.  gr.  1*28  —  1  '30  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  mixing  it  with  one  measure  ot  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphovinate 
of  lime*of  the  same  density,  and  distilling  at  100^  The  mixture  swells 
up  slightly;  evolves  a  small  quantity  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  distillation;  'and  gives  off  all  the  mercaptan,  together 
with  water,  so  that  nothing  more  is  obtained  by  heating  the  mixture 
more  strongly  over  the  open  fire.  The  mercaptan,  which  is  obtained  in 
large  quantities,  is  freed  from  hydrosulphuric  acid  by  distillation  in  con- 
tact with  mercaptide  of  mercury,  and  from  water  by  contact  with  chloride 
of  calcium.  (Liebig.) 

3.  Alcoholic  potash  completely  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas,  and  then  treated  in  a  tubulated  retort  with  hydrochloric  ether,  just 
as  in  the  preparation  of  hydrosulphuric  ether  (p.  338),  yields  perfectly 
pure  mercaptan,  free  from  bisulphide  of  ethyl  and  all  other  impuritiee. 
(Regnault,  Ann,  Ckim,  Phys,  71,  390.) 

Properties,  Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  which  may  be  cooled  to 
—  22°  without  solidifying.  (Zeise.)     A  drop  placed  upon  a  glass  rod  and 
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exposed  to  a  gentle  current  of  air,  solidifies  to  a  buttery,  foliated  mass, 
which  melts  and  evaporates  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  seconds,  (Liebig.) 
Sp.  gr.  =  0-842  at  15°  (Zeise),  0*835  (Liebig).  Appears  not  to  refract 
Hght  strongly  (Zeise);  boils  at  61®  to  63^  under  a  pressure  of  2V 
(Zeise);  with  platinum-foil  immersed  iu  it,  it  boils,  either  alone  or  under 
water,  constantly  at  36*2°  under  a  pressure  of  27"  &'"  (Liebig).  Vapour- 
density  2*188  (Kegnault).  Perfectly  neutral  to  veeetable  colours,  even 
in  the  state  of  solution.  Has  an  etnereal  taste  and  odour,  with  a  very 
powerful  tinge  of  garlic.  (Zeise.) 

Zeiae.  Liebig. 

4  C    24     .,..     38*71     39-05  39  26 

6  H  6    ....      9-68    9-56  9-63 

2  8  32  ....  51-61  51-39  51*11 

C<H«S»..., 62  ....  100-00  100-00  100*00 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vapoar 4     ....  1-6640 

H-gas  6     ....  0*4158 

S-vaponr ^    ....  2*2186 


Mercaptaa-Tapoar 2    ....    4*2984 

1     ....     2-1992 

Alcohol  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur.  According  to 
Zeise,  it  is  H,C^H%',  t .  e.,  hydrogen  combined  with  the  hypothetical  radical 
Mercaptum.  According  to  Liebig  and  Regnault,  it  is  OH'S,HS,  i,  e,,  a  com- 
pound of  hydroBulphuric  acid  with  sulphide  of  ethyl,  (comp.  Pt  rsoz,  Chim, 
mclecUl,  863.)  —  It  is  remarkable  that  mercaptan  has  a  lower  boiling 
point  than  sulphide  of  ethyl,  though  the  contrary  holds  good  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  —  %  According  to  the  yiews  entertained  by  William- 
son, Gerhardt,  and  Chancel,  respecting  similar  compounds,  the  rational 

C*H*i 
formula  of  mercaptan  will  be      ix  l^  ^^^  ^^  °^^^  ^  regarded  as  derived 

from  sulphurelted  hydrogen  tt[S,  by  the  substitution  of  I  At.  ethyl  CH^ 
for  1  At.  H,  just  as  alcohol  is  derived  from  water.  IT. 

Decomposition,  1.  Mercaptan  may  be  set  on  fire  in  the  air  by  a 
burning  body  held  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  burns  with  a  blue 
sulphurous  flame.  (Zeiiae.)  — 2.  Moderately  strong  nitric  acid  imp.arts  to 
mercaptan  a  blood-red  colour,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  compound  of 
mercaptan  with  nitric  oxide.  On  distilling  the  mixture,  a  watery  distil- 
late passes  over,  on  which  this  same  blood-red  liquid  floats;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid  which  remains  in  the  retort,  sulphite  of  sulphethyl, 
C*H*S*0*,  collects  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil; 

C*H«S«  +  30  «  C*H»S20»  +  HO. 

Strong  nitric  acid  acts  more  yiolently,  producing  scarcely  anything  but 
bisulphethylic  acid,  C*H*SH)*  (hyposulphethylic  acid,  C*H*S*0*,  accordin.:^ 
to  later  investigations).  Scarcely  a  trace  of  frje  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed,  unless  the  nitric  acid  be  very  highly  concentrated.  (Lowig  and 
Weidmann,  Pogg.  49,  323.)  — At  a  few  degrees  below  0°,  nitric  a^sid  of 
sp.gr.  1*23  does  not  act  upon  mercaptan,  but  at  a  gentle  heat  it  acts 
yiolently,  giving  off  nitrous  acid,  and  imparting  a  blood-red  colour  to  the 
liquid,  which  gnidually  deposits  the  oily  compound  C*H'*S'0'.  (H.  Kopp, 
Ann,  Fharm.  35^  343.)  —  3.  Bfercaptan  is  decomposed  by  contact  with 
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many  heavy  metallic  oxides,  crcn  when  they  are  dbeolvcd  in  acids,  tho 

r*cl.i<»n  l)eing 'often  attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  tho  jt«>- 

ducts  h'.'in;:  a  metallic  mcrcajiti<Ic  and  water;  with  several  metallic  chl<>- 

ii<le.s  :il>o  it  forms  a  niercaptide  of  tho  metal  and  hydrochloric  aci<L 

(Zcii?e) : 

C^H«S«  +  HgO  »  CmnigS?  +  HO; 

and 

C*H«S«  +  HgCl  -  C*H*HgS»  -  Ha. 

4.  Potassium  decomposes  mercaptan,  giving  off  hydrogen  and  fonning 
meccaptide  of  potassium.  (Zeise.) 

Combinatioru,  Mercaptan  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  Water,  to 
which  nevertheless  it  imparts  its  taste  and  smell ;  7  drops  of  mercaptan 
require  25  grra.  water  to  dissolve  them.  (Zeise.) 

Mercaptan  dissolves  Pho9pkortu  and  Sulphur  slowly,  but  in  oonsider- 
able  quantity.  (Zeise.) 

It  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  Iodine,  The  dark  brown  solution 
mixed  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water,  yields  a  brown  oil 
which  floats  on  tho  watery  liquid ;  but  a  larger  quantity  of  water  shaken 
up  with  the  mercaptan,  produces  complete  decoloration.  (Zeise.) 

Mercaptan  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  Nilrie  oxide  gas,  acquiring 
thereby  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  mixture,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
evolves  nitrous  fumes  and  gives  up  its  nitric  oxide,  especially  in  sun- 
shine. (Lowig  &  Weidmaun.  Foffg.  49,  323.) 

Metallic  Mereapiides,  —  For  the  formation  of  these  oomponnds,  vid.  Iheom^o^ 
iilions  of  Mereaptant  Z  mA  i.  According  to  the  substitution-theory,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  mercaptan  in  which  1  At.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
1  At.  metal,  ;=  C*H*MS*  =  C*H*,HMS*;  and,  according  to  the  radical- 
theory,  either  as  compouuds  of  mercaptum  with  a  metal  =  M,C^H*S* 
(Zeiae)  ;  or  as  sulphur-salts,  C*H%,MS,  in  which  sulphide  of  ethyl  forms 
the  base  and  the  metallic  sulphide  [even  sulphide  of  potassium  ?]  the 
sulphur-acid,  these  compounds  being  m  fact  more  intimate,  as  the  acid 
character  of  the  metallic  sulphide  is  more  decided.  —  The  mercaptides  of 
the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  some  of  them  dissolve  in 
alcohol. 

Mercaptide  of  Potassium,  —  Potassium  becomes  strongly  heated  by 
contact  with  mercaptan,  pure  hydrogen  being  given  off  with  strong 
effervescence,  and  a  white  granular  body  formed.  An  excess  of  mercap- 
tan must  be  used,  and  afterwards  expelled  by  heat.  —  The  compound 
may  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube  considerably  above  100^  without  decom- 
posing ;  but  at  a  stronger  heat,  it  turns  black,  melts,  gives  off  vapour, 
and  leaves  a  residue  from  which  water  exti*acts  sulphide  of  potassium, 
leaving  charcoal  undissolved.  Mercaptide  of  potassium  is  decomposed 
with  violent  effervescence  by  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when 
dilute.  It  dissolves  quickly  and  abundantly  in  water,  forming  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution  which  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  lead-salts,  even 
after  gentle  heating,  but  a  white  precipitate  after  being  more  strongly 
heated.  The  solution  decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  forming  car- 
bonate of  potash.  Alcohol  dissolves  less  of  this  compound  than  water. 
Tl  e  alcoholic  solution  forms  a  pure  yellow  precipitate  with  lead-salts, 
even  after  boiling ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  watch-glass,  it 
deposits  small  crystals  whose  ai^neous  solution  forms  a  white  precipitate 
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with  lead-salts,  and  brick-red  with  silver-iFalts.  —  The  pofassium-com- 

Eound  is  not  formed  when  mcrcnptAu  is  mixed  with  potash;  it  is  true  that 
jdrate  of  potash  becomes  softened  by  long  contact  with  mercaptan ;  but 
on  adding  water^  potash  and  mercaptan  are  obtained  in  the  free  state. 
A  mixture  of  mercaptan  and  alcoholic  potash  left  to  itself  for  several 
days  and  then  treated  with  water,  yields  free  mercaptan  and  aqueous 
alcoholic  potash,  still  containing  a  small  quantity  of  mercaptan  which 
luuy  be  expelled  by  gentle  heating. 

Mercaptide  of  Sodium,  —  Formed  like  the  potassium-compound,  but 
with  less  violent  action ;  dissolves  also  readily  in  water,  forming  a  strongly 
alkaline  liquid. 

Aqueous  mercaptide  of  potassiura  does  not  precipitate  Chloride  qf  Calcium ;  with 
Chloride  of  Barium  it  forms  a  few  flakes,  which,  howeTer,  seem  to  be  nothing  but 
carbonate  of  potash. 

Aqueous  mercaptide  of  potassium  forms  with  sulphate  of  Zinc  a 
copious  snow-white  precipitate;  mercaptan  itself  does  not  precipitate 
zino-salts.  (Zeise.) 

Mercaptide  of  Lead,  —  Formed  by  precipitating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  alcoholic  mercaptan.  If  the  solutions  are 
very  dilute,  the  precipitate  is  white  and  small  in  quantity.  The  preci- 
pitate formed  in  alcoholic  solutions  is  crystalline,  but  less  so  as  the  mer- 
captan is  more  free  from  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  which  appears  to  hold  the 
precipitate  in  solution  for  a  while.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  not  precipitated  by 
mercaptan,  but  forms  a  precipitate  with  mercaptide  of  potassium ;  pure 
protoxide  of  lead  immersed  in  mercaptan,  swells  up  to  a  yellow  mass, 
which  turns  black  even  after  washing  with  alcohol,  and  bums  like  tinder 
when  set  on  fire ;  carbonate  of  lead  acts  upon  mercaptan  in  a  similar 
manner  but  less  quickly.  —  Lemon-yellow,  crystalline  powder,  or  shining 
needles  and  laminae  which  soon  resolve  themselves  into  a  felt-like  mass. 
When  slightly  heated,  it  fuses  and  turns  black.  Dissolves  in  excess  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  Caustic  potash  does  not  seem  to 
act  upon  it.  (Zeise.) 

Alcoholic  mercaptan  does  not  precipitate  alcoholic  Sesquiehhride  of  Iron  ;  aqueoas 
mercaptan  imparts  a  reddish  colour  to  ferric  sulphate,  and  then  forms  a  white  preci- 
pitate. 

Mercaptide  of  Copper.  —  Finely  pulverized  cupric  oxide  placed  in  con- 
tact with  pure  mercaptan  in  a  close  vessel,  swells  up  with  it  in  the  course 
of  24  hours,  forming  an  almost  colourless  magma,  which  dries  up  to  a 
yellowish  white  mass.  This  mass  sustains  a  tolerably  strong  heat  with- 
out decomposition;  burns  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  with  a  blnibh-green 
li<^ht;  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  potash;  forms  a  colourless  solution 
with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  and  dissolves  sparingly  in 
alcohol.  —  This  compound  may  also  be  obtained  by  piecipitating  a  cuprio 
suit  with  aqueous  mercaptide  of  potassium,  which  forms  a  yellowish  pre- 
cipitate if  the  copper. salt  is  in  excess,  —  or  by  precipitating  alcoholic 
acetate  of  copper  with  alcoholic  mercaptan,  which  produces  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate.  (Zeise.)  —  When  vapour  of  mercaptan  is  ])a8scd 
over  very  hot  but  not  red-hot  cupric  oxide,  water  is  given  off  and  a 
white  saline  mass  formed.  (Liebig.) 

Mcrcajille  of  Mercury.  —  When  mercaptan,  either  in  the  pure  state, 
tr  diii'solvcd  in  water  or  alcohol,  is  brought  in  contact  with  n.ercuiic 
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oxide,  great  heat  is  erolred  (snfficient,  'when  pnre  meroaptan  is  nsed,  to 
prodaoe  slight  detonation),  and  water  and  mercaptide  of  niercary  are 
formed.  With  corrosive  sublimate  it  forms  the  same  compound  together 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  hence  alcoholic  mereaptan  likewise  forms  a  white 
precipitate  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  or  corrosive  sob- 
limate.  But  mercnrous  nitrate  forms  with  aqueous  mereaptan  a  black 
precipitate  (the  colour  arising  from  metallic  mercnrj);  and  calomel  when 
digested  for  some  time  witli  mereaptan,  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and  turns 
nearly  black.  (Zeise.)  —  The  compound  is  best  obtained  by  placing  the 
mereaptan  in  a  tubulated  retort  surrounded  with  a  freezing  niixtore, 
adding  the  mercuric  oxide  in  small  portions  and  in  somewhat  less  thaa 
the  equivalent  quantity,  then  heating  the  compound  till  it  melts,  and 
drawing  off  the  excess  of  mereaptan  together  with  the  water.  (Zeise.)  — 
The  compound  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and  orystal- 
lication.  (Liebig.) 

Mercaptide  of  mercury,  when  aolidified  after  fusion,  is  colourless,  of 
crystalline  texture,  gresLsy  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  somewhat  tough  when 
triturated.  From  its  solution  in  mereaptan  containing  bisulphide  of  ethyl, 
or  in  alcohol,  it  crystallizes  in  small  colourless  crystals  having  a  strong 
silky  lustre.  Melts  between  85®  and  87^  forming  a  liquid  which 
resembles  a  fixed  oil,  and  solidifies  slowly  on  cooling.  Even  in  the  fused 
state  it  is  almost  inodorous,  but  when  triturated  it  emits  a  faint  odour, 
different  from  that  of  mereaptan.  It  is  not  altered  by  air  or  by  light. 
(Zeise.) 
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DfcompowLwM,  1.  Mercaptide  of  mercury  when  heated  above  its 
melting  point  becomes  first  yellowish,  then  greyish  and  opaque,  and  emits 
a  suffocating  vapour  which  attacks  the  eyes  strongly,  and  deposits  metallic 
mercury.  At  130°  the  mass,  which  has  now  become  greyish  black,  gives 
off  a  nearly  colourless  oil,  which  is  heavier  than  water,  neutral,  rich  in 
sulphur,  difficult  to  set  on  fire,  and  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  does  not 
precipitate  acetate  of  lead;  hence  it  is  probably  bisulphide  of  ethyl.  When 
licated  above  175*^,  it  still  yields  a  trace  of  oil  together  with  a  sulphurous 
mass,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  carbonaceous  mutter,  which, 
when  more  strongly  heated,  yields  metallic  mercury  and  a  kind  of  cinnabar 
(which,  probably  from  containing  carbon,  does  not  assume  a  fine  red  colour), 
60  that  after  strong  ignition  continued  for  some  time,  nearly  the  whole  is 
sublimed.  No  gas  is  evolved.  —  2.  Mercaptide  of  mercury  may  be  set  on 
fire  with  toleraole  facility  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  —  3.  Strong  nitric 
acid  acts  violently  on  this  compound,  forming  a  red -brown  solution  which 
becomes  colourless  when  heated,  and  after  continued  exposure  to  heat, 
yields  an  oil  on  addition  of  water.  Aqua-regia  acts  in  a  similar  manner, 
excepting  that  it  evolves  a  suffocating  vapour,  smelling  strongly  of  chlo- 
ride of  sulphur.  —  4.  Concentrated  bydrochloric  acid  heated  for  some 
time  with  mercaptide  of  mercury  dissolves  it  completely,  forming  a  liquid 
M  hich  becomes  very  milky  when  mixed  with  potash.  Dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  digested  for  some  time  with  mercaptide  of  mercury,  forms  a  liquid 
"which  when  cooled  or  mixed  with  potash,  deposits  crystals  having  a  very 
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strong  lustre.  Oil  of  vitriol  and  concentrated  phospboric  acid  act  bat 
slightly  on  this  compound.  —  5,  Hydrosalphuric  acid  decomposes  mercap- 
tide  of  mercury,  both  in  the  moist  and  in  the  dry  way,  yielding  mercap- 
tan  and  black  sulphide  of  mercury.  —  6.  Aqueous  protosulphide  of  potas- 
sium digested  with  it,  separates  first  blacK  and  then  red  sulphide  of 
mercury  ;  with  a  certain  proportion,  however,  a  colourless  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  formed,  containing  mercaptide  of  potassium  and  a  small  quantity 
of  mercaptide  of  mercury,  yielding  a  white  precipitate  when  boiled  or 
evaporated,  a  grey  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  yellow  with 
lead-salts.  —  7.  Lead  decomposes  mercaptide  of  mercury  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  forming  mercaptide  of  mercury  and  lead-amalgam.  —  8.  Mercap- 
tide of  mercury  fuses  readily  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  when  more 
strongly  heated,  yields  a  colourless  ethereal  liquid,  which  smells  both  of 
mercaptan  and  of  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  and  leaves  a  dark  brown  residue 
capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  threads,  and  containing  metallic  mer- 
cury. —  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  or  with  aqueous 
potash,  unless  the  potash-solution  be  boiled  down  to  that  temperature  at 
which  the  mercaptide  of  mercury  would  decompose  if  alone ;  in  that  case 
mercury  is  separated.  (Zeise.) 

Mercaptide  of  mercury  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol;  and  the 
solution,  when  mixed  with  water,  becomes  turbid  from  separation  of 
crystalline  particles;  alcohol  containing  bisulphide  of  ethyl  dissolves  it 
more  readily.  (Zeise.)  It  dissolves  in  12. ...15  pts.  of  boiling  80  p.  c. 
alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  in  considerablo  quantity  on  cooling,  in 
the  form  of  soft  colourless  laminae  which  have  a  silvery  lustre  when  dry. 
(Liebig.) 

Mercaptide  of  Silver,  —  Mercaptan  acts  upon  oxide  of  silver  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  upon  oxide  of  gold.  The  aqueous  solution  of  mer- 
captan forms  with  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver,  a  copious  snow-white  pre- 
cipitate, which  however  appears  always  to  contain  nitric  acid.  Pure 
mercaptan  acts  but  very  slightly  on  chloride  of  silver  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  the  alcoholic  solution  acts  more  quickly.  (Zeise.) 

Mercaptide  of  Gold,  — Formation,  Mercaptan,  even  when  mixed  with 
a  fourfold  to  sixfold  quantity  of  alcohol,  acts  rapidly  on  teroxide  of  gold, 
producing  a  very  intense  heat,  and  sometimes  even  fire;  in  the  latter  case 
the  product  is  not  white  but  black.  —  Mercaptan  convorts  terchloride  of 
gold  into  white  mercaptide  of  gold,  the  action  being  attended  with  violent 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  alcoholic  mercaptan  throws  down 
the  same  compound  from  an  aquefms  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold. 
[Since  the  white  compound  which  forms  is  not  Au,3C^H^%  but 
An,C^H%^  it  follows  that  in  its  formation  from  teroxide  or  terchloride  of 
gold,  according  to  the  equation: 

C^H«S2  +  AuC  =  C^H»AuS«  +  HO  +  20, 

2  At.  oxygen  or  chlorine  are  set  free  and  act  upon  another  portion  of 
the  mercaptan;  hence  perhaps  the  very  great  evolution  of  heat  which 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  mercaptide  of  gold  from  the  oxide.]  —  It' 
mercaptan  be  precipitated  from  a  very  dilute  alcoholic  solution  by  excess 
of  terchloride  of  gold,  the  filtrate  neutralized  with  lime,  and  then  dis- 
tilled, pure  alcohol  passes  over,  and  the  strongly  acid  chloride  of  calcium 
which  remains,  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  water,  and  smells  of 
heavy  hydrochloric  ether;  hence  the  2  At.  chlorine  from  the  terchloride 
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of  gold,  which  do  not  take  hydrogen  from  the  mereaptan,  appear  to  exert 
a  decomposing  action  on  the  alcohol.  (Zeise.) 

The  mercaptide  of  gold  obtained  by  precipitating  alcoholic  ter- 
ehloride  of  gold  with  mercaptan  is  brownish  at  first;  but  if  the  mixture 
contains  excess  of  mercaptan  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol,  it  soon 
becomes  tolerably  white  when  shaken  np.  Gold  is  completely  precipitated 
by  mercaptan,  even  from  very  dilute  solutions.  If  the  liquid  be  decanted 
from  the  mercaptide  of  gold,  and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  terchloride,  a  more  pulverulent  pale  grey  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  becomes  greenish  grey  after  drying.  The  liquid  filtered 
from  this  precipitate  forms  with  water  a  copious  white  precipitate,  which 
becomes  pale  yellow  when  dry,  decomposes  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  the  mercaptide  of  gold,  assuming  a  brownish  yellow  and  afterwards 
a  black-brown  colour,  and  yielding  a  red-brown  distillate  which  has  the 
odour  of  chloride  of  sulphur.  This  precipitate  is  perhaps  a  compound  of 
gold  with  a  chlorinated  decomposition-product  of  mercaptan.  —  When 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  mercaptide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
terchloride  of  gold  not  sufficient  for  complete  precipitation,  a  brownish 
yellow  precipitate  of  mercaptide  of  gold  is  formed,  which  soon  turns 
white,  and  the  liquid  emits  a  peculiar  odour;  if  the  chloride  of  gold  is  in 
excess^  the  precipitate  contains  chlorine.  (Zeise.) 

Pr€parati<m,  A  solution  of  1  pt.  hydrochlorate  of  auric  chloride 
(perfectly  dried  in  vacuo  over  hydrate  of  potash)  in  15  to  20  pts.  alcohol 
is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  partially  purified  or  pure  mer- 
captan in  GO  to  70  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0  816,  so  that  the  mercaptan 
may  be  in  excess;  more  alcohol  is  added  to  the  thin  gummy  mixture,  after 
half  an  hour;  tho  precipitate  left  to  subside;  the  liquid  decanted;  the 
precipitate  washed,  first  with  cold  then  with  warm  alcohol,  whereby  it  is 
completely  freed  from  chlorine,  provided  the  chloride  of  gold  was  not  in 
excess  during  the  mixing;  and,  lastly,  dried  over  hydrate  of  potash  in 
vacuo.  (Zeise.) 

Properties,  White;  pasty  when  moist,  hard  when  dry,  like  hydrate 
of  alumina;  dull,  amorphous,  not  greasy  to  ihe  touch;  inodorous  even  when 
rubbed;  not  altered  by  air  or  light  (Zeise.) 

Dried  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperaturei,  Zeise. 

4  C  24     ....       9-23     9-44 

5  H  5     ....       1-92     1-93 

An 199     ....     76-54     76'34 

2S   32     ....     12-31     12-36 

C<H»AuS2 260    ....  10000     10007 

Mercaptide  of  gold  undergoes  no  change  at  1 90°;  at  225°  and  upwards 
it  turns  brownish,  and  yields,  without  fusion  or  evolution  of  gas,  a  very 
pale  yellow  distillate;  and  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  leaves  a  residue 
of  nearly  pure  gold.  Sometimes  a  trace  of  sulphur  also  sublimes,  and 
gold  remains  together  with  a  trace  of  carbon.  —  The  distillate  is  a  neutral 
oil  of  about  1  *000  sp.  gr.;  it  smells  rather  of  mercaptan  than  of  bisulphide 
of  ethyl,  although  its  alcoholic  solution,  when  treated  with  lead,  mercury, 
or  silver  salts,  exhibits  but  traces  of  mercaptan  (no  sulphuretted  hydrogen). 
Potassium  evolves  from  the  distillate  but  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  and  only 
on  first  coming  in  contact  with  it,  and  forms  a  white  saline  mass  (which 
appears  to  contain  a  trace  of  mercaptide  of  potassium  and  becomes 
brownish  when  heated,  as  also  does  the  supernatant  mass,  both  being 
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afterwards  found  to  contaia  small  quantities  of  sulphide  of  potassium);  if 
the  distillate  bo  treateti  with  potassium  in  the  cold  and  the  product  dis- 
solved in  alcohol^  a  sliehtlj  alkaline  solution  is  obtained,  which  does  not 
precipitate  either  lead  or  mercury  salts.  This  distillate  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  various  decomposition-products,  together  with  a  trace  of  nier- 
captan,  but  does  not  appear  to  contain  mercaptum,  C^H%',  which  perhaps 
cannot  exist  in  the  free  state.  (Zeise.) 

MercapHde  of  Platinum,  —  Fonned  by  precipitating  alcoholic  mer- 
captan  with  a  quantity  of  alcoholic  bichloride  of  platinum  not  sufficient 
for  complete  precipitation,  washing  the  copious,  light  yellow,  muddy  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol,  and  drying.  (Zeise.) 

Light  yellow  and  loosely  coherent  after  drying. 

Zeise. 

4C 24     ....     15-00 

6  H 5    ....      3-12 

Pt    99    ....    61-88    61-87 

2S 32    ....    2000 

C<H»i»tS»    160    ....  lOO'OO 

This  compound  sustains  a  heat  nearly  approachinc^  to  redness  before  it 
turns  black  j  by  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  thin  liquid  which  is  more 
volatile  than  that  obtained  from  mercaptide  of  gold,  and  has  likewise  a 
different  odour.  The  residue  subjected  to  a  stronger  heat,  glows  and 
remains  black ;  if  afterwards  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  gives  off 
sulphurous  acid  and  leaves  platinum;  it  is  therefore  sulphide  of  platinum. 
(Zeise.) 

Mercaptan  dissolves  sparingly  in  weak  Alc<^iol,  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  strong  alcohol,  and  requires  large  quantities  of  water  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  solution;  but  it  then  separates  m  considerable  quantity.  — 
With  JEther  it  likewise  mixes  in  all  proportions.  (Zeise.) 


Bern's  IndifererU  SvlphuretUd  Oil, 

Zeise  obtained,  on  several  occasions,  a  peculiar  oil  which  he  some- 
times distinguishes  by  the  epiUiet  indifferent^  and  which  differs  from  pro- 
tosidphide  of  ethyl,  from  mercaptan,  and  from  bisulphide  of  ethyl. 

This  oil  is  formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  mercaptan 
from  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  barium  and  a  snlphovinate,  and  conse- 
quently the  mercaptan  requires  to  be  purified  from  it.  In  the  prepara- 
tion  of  bisulphide  of  ethyl  from  bisulphide  of  barium  and  a  snlphovinate, 
small  quantities  of  this  mdifferent  oil  likewise  pass  over  with  the  bisul- 
phide of  ethyl.  It  is  however  obtained  in  greatest  abundance,  mixed 
with  about  -^  mercaptan,  by  distilling  1  At.  protosulphide  of  barium  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  1  At.  snlphovinate  of  baryta.  The  mixture 
becomes  turbid  at  60°,  then  gummy  and  covered  with  scum  ;  at  the  end 
of  the  distillation  nothing  remains  but  sulphate  of  baryta,  If  too  much 
water  be  added,  the  whole  of  the  oil  remains  dissolved  in  the  watery  dis- 
tillate. The  oily  mixture  of  this  indifferent  oil  and  mercaptan,  which 
passes  over  with  the  watery  distillate  (which  is  free  frcm  alcohol),  begins 
to  boil  at  70^  but  the  boiling  point  gradually  rises  to  102^;  by  repeated 
fractional  distillation,  it  may  be  separated  into  a  more  volatile  portion, 
the  mercaptan,  and  a  less  volatile  portion,  the  indifferent  oil.     The  latter 
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may  be  freed  from  the  laat  portions  of  meroaptan  bj  agitation  with  water 
and  oxide  of  lead,  and  from  water  by  rectification  orer  chloride  of 
calcium. 

This  compound  is  a  transparent  and  eolonrless  oil,  which  has  a  denaitr 
of  0*8449  at  18^  It  has  an  odoar  of  garlic  not  howeTcr  resembling  bisul- 
phide of  ethjl,  bat  tnercaptan,  weaker  howerer  and  less  ethereal.  It  is 
neatral.  Burns  with  a  redder  flame  than  mereaptan,  producing  a  larger 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  Dissolves  in  water  more  readily  than  mer- 
captan ;  its  alcoholic  solntion  produces  no  tnrbidity  in  lead  or  mercarj 
salts.  Contains  22*26  per  cent,  of  carbon,  10*82  h^(m)gen,  27*99  snlphnr, 
88*93  oxygen ;  its  formula  is  therefore  approximately  =  O^H^'BH}*  = 
Mercaptan  +  6  Aq.  (Zeise.) 


f  Acetyl-mercaptan.    C*H*s»=OH»s,Hg. 

Weidenbusch.  Ann.  Fharm.  06,  152;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  852; 
J.  pr.  Chem,  46,  252;  Ch^m.  Gm.  1849,  34;  Laur.  &  Gerh,  Compt. 
rend.  1849,  28;  Jahresbfr.  1847 — 8,  550. 

Formed  from  the  oily  compound  C^H'^S'  (p.  279),  by  abstraction  of 
1  At.  HS: 

Ci2H«S7  -  HS  -  3Cm<S«. 

A  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  oil,  causes  it  instantly  to 
solidify  into  a  white  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  the  new  compound, 
while  sulphuretted  hjdrogen  escapes.  A  larger  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  dissolres  the  crystals,  producinf  a  tmnsient  brown  colour;  but  Itfaey 
are  reprecipitated  on  the  addition  of  water.  The  same  crystalline  mass  is 
obtained  on  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  the  oil.  —  A  few 
bubbles  of  chlorine  passed  into  the  oil  produce  the  same  effect;  but  a 
larger  quantity  of  chlorine  decomposes  the  new  compound,  producing  an 
oily  liquid  of  intolerable  odour,  and  doubtless  containing  chlorine  and 
sulphur. — Acetyl-mercaptan  is  also  formed  by  heating  the  compound 
Qi2j^isg7^  by  placing  it  over  oil  of  vitriol  under  a  bell-jar,  and  by  expos- 
ing its  saturated  aqueous  solntion  to  the  air. 

Da2zling  white,  lustrous  needles  having  an  unpleasant  alliaceous 
odour;  they  begin  to  sublime  at  45,°  and  then  assume  the  form  of  snow- 
white,  loosely  coherent  masses.  They  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
sparingly  also  in  water,  and  distil  over  with  the  latter,  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  distillate.  From  its  alcoholic  solution,  the  compound 
crystallizes  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  beautiful  dendrites. 

Weidenbuscli. 

4  C    24     ....    4000     39*44     ....     39-64 

4  H  4     ....      6-67     7*10    ....       6-87 

2  S    32     ....     53*33     53*05     ....     5340 

OH<S3 60    ....  100*00    99*59     ....     99*91 

May  be  regarded  as  C^H^S^HS,  analogous  to  common  mercaptan  C^H^S,HS ;  or  as 
aldehyde  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

Acetyl-mercaptan  is  perfectly  neutral  and  is  not  effected  by  ammo- 
nia or  potash*    With  nitric  acid  it  froths  up  strongly,  decoinpoBesi,  and 
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probably  yields  a  copulated  snlplmr-acid  analogoas  to  that  whicli  mer- 
captan  forms  under  similar  circumstauces  (p.  343). 

SUver-compomd.  2(AgO,NO*)  +  3C*H*S".  When  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  acetyl-mercaptan  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  tolerably  thick  white  precipitate  is  formed  which  does  not 
change  colour;  on  heating  it,  sulphide  of  silver  separates  and  a  silver- 
compound  remains  dissolved.  The  solution  filtered  at  a  boiling  lieat, 
yields  on  cooling,  nacreous  spangles  whose  composition  agrees  with  the 
above  formula. 

Weideabneeh. 


12  C    72  ....  13-84  1S*40  ....  13*52 

12  H  12  ....  2-31  2-45  ....  2-77 

6  S    06  ....  18*46  18-26  ....  18-63 

2  AgO  232  ....  44-63  44-77  ....  44-59 

2NO»  108  ....  20-76  2088  ....  2086 

2(Ago,NO»)  +  3C*H<8»....     520     ....  10000     9985     ....  100-27 

The  CTTstals  have  the  odour  of  acetyl*raercaptan,  which  compound  is 
separated  from  them  by  alkalis^  they  assume  a  darker  colour  when  exposed 
to  light;  blacken  and  give  off  nitrous  acid  when  heated;  —  the  aqueous 
solution  decomposes  when  evaporatedi  yielding  sulphide  of  silver,  % 


Bisulphide  of  Ethyl.    OH'S*. 

Zeibe.     Fogg.  31,  371. 

Ptr.  Morin.     £ibL  univ.  1839,  Nov.  150;  also  Popg.  48,  483;   also 

J,pr.  Chem.  19,  417. 
L»wio.     Fopff.  27,  550.  —  LowiO  &  Weidmann.     Fogg.  49,  326. 
Cahours.    If.  Ann.  Chim.  Fkys.  18,  263;  also  Ann.  F/iarm.  61,  98. 

Zweifach'Sckw^elathyl,  Thialiil,  BUulphwre  d'JSMyfe.  —  First  ^ducovered    by 
Zeiie. 

Formation.  —  1.  When  an  alkaline  sulphovinate  is  brought  in  contact 
with  a  polysulphide  of  potassium  (Zeise) : 

C*H«KO»,280«  +  Ktf»  -  C*H»S'  +  2(KO,SO»). 

If  the  sulphide  of  potassium  contains  more  than  2  At-  sulphur,  the  excess 
IS  precipitated.  Zeise  also  prepared  bisulphide  of  ethyl  by  mixing  sul- 
phovinate  of  wine-oil  with  alcoholic  or  aqueous  polysulphide  of  potassium; 
m  the  former  case,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  was  precipitated, 
and  the  bisulphide  of  ethyl  remained  dissolved  in  the  alcohol;  in  the 
latter,  it  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  product  in  this  case  was  not  a 
mixture  of  bisulphide  of  ethyl  and  an  oil  of  wine  altered  by  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

2.  In  the  decomposition   of  aqueous  [bi-]sulphide  of  potassium   by 
oxalic  ether.  (Lowig.) 

2Cmf0,O0«  +  2KS«  •  2C^H-S«  +  C^KW. 
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3.  In  the  decomposition  of  sulphite  of  sulphethyl  by  caustic  potash. 
(Lowig&  Weidmann.) 

JPreparation,  —  1.  A  mixture  of  2  pts.  pentasulphide  of  potassium 
and  3  pts.  sulphovinate  of  potash  is  distilled  in  a  retort  with  5  pt9.  'water; 
more  water  added  when  the  residue  becomes  thick;  the  distillation 
continued;  and  this  treatment  repeated  three  or  four  times  as  long 
as   oil    continues  to   pass    over.      If  a  larger  proportion  of  pentasulphide  of 

Eotaisiam  be  used,  the  oil  obtained  is  verr  impure.— The  yellow  and  still  impure 
isulphide  of  ethyl  is  separated  from  the  water  which  has  passed  over 
with  it;  shaken  up  several  times  with  large  quantities  of  mek  water; 
and  dried  for  several  days  over  chloride  of  calcium.  Of  this  oil,  which 
is  contaminated  with  a  more  fixed  oil  (hence  its  boiling-point  rises  from 
150°  to  200°)  a  Quantity  is  distilled  off  sufficient  to  raise  the  boiling-point 
to  190^;  the  distillate  again  distilled  till  the  boiling-point  rises  to  180°; 
and  this  treatment  repeated  till  a  distillate  is  obtained,  which  passes  OTor 
at  151°  without  leaving  any  residue.  The  quantity  oi  the  pure  product 
thus  obtained  is  about  half  that  of  the  impure  oil.  (Morin.)  —  %  2.  Mas- 
pratt  {Chem,  Soe.  Qu»  J.  B,  19)  distils  together  in  a  large  retort,  equal 
portions  of  the  concentrated  solutions  of  sulphovinate  of  lime  and  ter- 
snlphide  of  potassium;  washes  the  oily  product  repeatedly  with  distilled 
water;  and  then  rectifies  it  several  times  over  chloride  of  calcium,  f 

By  triturating  sulphide  of  potassium  (obtained  by  igniting  sulphate  of  potash  with 
charcoal)  with  oxalic  ether  to  a  thick  paste,  distilling  at  a  slowly  increasing  heat,  and 
frequently  returning  the  distillate  into  the  retort,  Ltfwig  obtained  a  distillate,  whidi, 
after  being  freed  from  oxalic  ether  by  continued  agitation  with  strong  potash  or  sulphide 
of  barium,  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium,  exhibited  the  following  characters: 
Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  a  disgusting  odour  like 
that  of  AMqfmtida,  so  strong  that  a  drop  of  the  liquid  is  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  room 
with  the  odour;  it  has  a  persistently  sweet  taste,  and  is  neutral  to  vegetable  cohmrs. 
Burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  aqueous  potash,  but  on  distilling  it  with  pulverized  hydrate  of  potash,  a  smaU 
portion  is  resolved  into  sulphide  of  potassium  and  alcohol;  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  gives 
a  precipitate  resembling  mercaptide  of  potassium.  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  bat  has  no  action  on  mercuric  oxide.  With 
potassium,  at  a  moderate  heat,  it  gives  off  only  a  few  bubbles.  Dissolves  sparingly  in 
water,  imparting  to  it  its  own  taste  and  odour,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  —  This  liquid  was  pronounced  by  LOwig  {Pogg,  37,  550)  to  be  sulphide  of 
ethyl,  OH'S;  but  he  afterwards  found  by  analysis  {Chem,  d,  org.  Verbind.  Aufl. 
1,1.  464),  that  it  is  OH^S?.  It  differs,  however,  from  Morin's  OH^S*  in  density, 
taste,  behaviour  with  meroutic  oxide,  &c. 

FiH>perlies.  Sp.  gr.  ahout  equal  to  that  of  water,  so  that  it  first 
floats  upon  water,  and  then,  perhaps  from  ahsorbing  water,  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  Boils  at  151^,  passing  over  undecomposed.  Neutral  to  vege- 
table colours.  Has  a  very  strong  and  repulsive  alliaceous  odour 
(according  to  Muspratt,  it  has  a  most  disgusting  smell  when  crude,  but 
after  rectification  the  smell  is  only  slightly  alliaceous);  when  inhaled  it 
is  very  apt  to  produce  headache;  tastes  first  sharp  and  afterwards 
sweetish;  10  drops  of  it  given  to  a  rabbit  cause  convulsive  movements, 
from  which  however  the  animal  slowly  recovers.  Vapour-density 
=  4-270.  (Cahours.) 

Morin.  L5wig  &  Weidmann. 

4  C    24     ....     39-34     39'38     39*  18 

5  H   5     ....       8-20     8-26     846 

2  S    32     ....     52  46     52*65     52«3 


cni*s2 61   ....  100-00  ioo*->a   100-47 
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Vol.  Density. 

C-Tapovr ^ 4    ....  1*6640 

H-gas 5     ....  0-3465 

S-TRpoor i    ....  2-2186 


"* 


Vapour  of  C<H»S*  1     ....     4-2291 

The  bisulphide  of  ethyl  analyzed  by  Ldwig  &  Wddmann  was  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  sulphite  of  sulphethyl.  —  The  formula  of  this  compound  does  not 
accord  with  the  nucleus-theory,  unless  it  be  doubled,  —  an  alteration  which  is  justified 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  yapour-density. 

DecamposUion,  1.  Bisulphide  of  ethyl  burns  with  a  Uue  flame, 
producing  sulphurous  acid.  (Morin.) — 2.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  bpr 
chlorine,  especially  in  sunshine.  (Cahours.)  —  3.  With  bromine,  it 
evolves  heat  and  forms  a  mixture  which  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
and  yields  by  distillation  a  liquid  having  the  pungent  odour  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  aromatic.  (Morin.)  — - 
4.  Fuming  nitric  acid  at  a  boiling  heat  acts  violently  upon  it,  and  forms  a 
colourless  liquid  which  no  longer  smells  like  garlic,  except  when  saturated 
with  potash;  it  precipitates  chloride  of  barium,  bat  yields  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta  than  it  would  if  all  the  sulphur  were 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  (Morin.)  Moderately  strong  sulphuric 
acid  acts  violently  upon  the  oil,  forming,  besides  sulphuric  acid,  a  copu* 
lated  acid  [hyposulphethylic  acid,  C^H^K)',  according  to  Muspratt],  which 
with  potash,  baryta,  and  oxide  of  lead,  forms  salts  which  are  soluble  in 
water  and  crystallizable.  (Cahours.)  —  5.  Oil  of  vitriol  heated  with 
bisulphide  of  ethyl  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 
(Morin.) —  6.  Strong  potash-ley  decomposes  it  at  a  boiling  heat  and  with 
access  of  air,  forming  a  milky-liqnid.  (Morin.)  —  7.  Bisulphide  of  ethyl 
acts  slowly  on  mercuric  oxide,  forming  a  yellow  mass;  its  alcoholic 
solution  forms  white  flakes  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  yellowish  white 
flakes  with  acetate  of  lead.  (Morin.) 

Bisulphide  of  ethyl  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  toaUr  and  aqueous 
ndphurous  acid,  and  not  at  all  in  colcl  oil  of  vitriol,  but  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether,  the  latter  of  which  liquids  separates 
it  completely  from  water.  (Morin.) 

According  to  Cahours  (17.  Ann,  Chim.  JPhps.  18,  264)  there  exists 
also  a  Ter9ulphide  of  Ethyls  OH'S';  for  on  distilling  pentasulphide  of 
potassium  with  sulphovinate  of  lime,  though  a  distillate  is  obtained  con- 
taining abundance  of  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  yet  on  rectifying  this  liquid, 
bisulphide  of  ethyl  passes  over  flrst,  and  afterwards  yellowish  C*H'S', 
which  is  but  very  slightly  volatile,  and  behaves  with  chlorine  and  nitric 
acid  like  the  bisulphide. 

When  oxalic  ether  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  pentasulphide  of  potassium,  and  water  added  to  the  mixture, 
a  white,  fusible,  sweetish  substance  is  precipitated,  which  burns  with  a 
blue  flame  and  a  smell  of  sulphur,  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  — 
perhaps  Pentastdphide  of  Ethyl^  Call's'.  (Lowig,  Chem,  d*  org.  Verb, 
Aufl.  1,  1,  464.) 
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Bisulphide  of  Ethylene.   CHSS*. 

LowiQ  &  Wbidmann  (1840).  Fogg,  49,  123j  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  19,  426. 

Zweifaeh-Sekw^ehini,  IFepine'},  —  cilled  Sinfach^Sekvtferdikerm  by  Uwig 
and  Weidmaon,  who  assigii  to  it  the  formula  C^H'S,  although  the  oompoond  beiong*, 
not  to  the  methylene  but  to  the  ethylene  aeries. 

A  mixtare  of  alcoholic  protosalphide  of  poUasiom  and  Dutcb  liquid^ 
G^H^Cl',  expoaed  to  the  air  (p.  381 ),  depoaita  thia  compound  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder,  which  muat  be  waahed  on  a  filter  and  dried. 

Snow- white,  very  loosely  coherent  powder.  Sometlmea  it  ia  jellowiah 
and  bakea  together  when  heated. 

When  aubjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yielda  products  similar  to  thoaa 
obtained  from  the  following  compound,  Cfll^S^ 

Lowig  &  Weidmann. 

4C    24     ....     40-00     39-25     ....     30*18 

4  H  4    ....      6-67    6-60    ....      607 

2S    32     ....     63-33     5304     ....     58-16 

C^H^S« 60    ....  10000    98-89    ....  100'41 


TetraBulphide  of  Ethylene.    CH'S^ 

Ldwio  &  Weidmann  (1839).  Fogg.  46,  84. — Fogg.  49,  128;  alao  Jlpr. 
Chem.  19,  432. 

Vierfack^Sckv>^M,  [Fortne].  —  Called  Zveifuch-Sekwtfel&tkerin  by  Loirig  & 
Weidmann. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  tbe  sulphide  of  potassium  obtained  by 
lilting  [hi  ?] sulphate  of  potash  with  charcoal,  when  mixed  with  Dutch 
liquid  and  set  aside  in  a  close  vessel,  deposits  gradually,  and  in  14  days 
completely,  a  white  powder  which  must  be  washed  with  water  and  dried. 

V ellowisb,  yery  soft  powder,  which  melts  somewhat  below  100^  and 
has  a  sweetish  taste. 

Loirig  &  Weidmann. 

4C 24    ....     2609    2613 

4  H    4     ....       4-35     4-74 

4  8 64     ....    69-56    6987 

C*H<S<  92    ....  10000    100-74 

[Acetic  acid  in  which  tKe  oxygen  is  replaced  by  snlphnr]. 

This  compound,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  boils  up,  giving 
off  combustible  gases  and  a  yellowish  liquid  containing  sulphur,  and 
leaves  a  spongy  charcoal  also  containing  sulphur.  Bums  in  the  air  with 
a  blue  flame,  forming  sulphurous  acid.  -^  In  dry  chlorine  gas  it  assumes 
a  greenish  colour  at  first,  and  afterwards  fuses,  with  formation  of  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  and  chloride  of  sulphur,  into  a  liquid  which  is  dark  green  at 
first,  but  afterwards  becomes  black  and  thickens.  Chlorine- water  acts 
but  slowlj  on  the  compound,  dissolving  it  but  imperfectly  even  after 
several  months;  the  solution  contains  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  sulphur- 
acid,  which  forms  an  easily  soluble  salt  with  baryta.  —  Dry  bromine 
converts  the  compound,  with  formation  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  bromide 
of  sulphur,  into  a  dark  green  liquid,  which,  when  freed  from  bromide  of 
sulphur  by  distillation  over  potash,  forms  a  volatile  oil  having  a  sweetish 
but  offensive  odour — Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  tetrasnlphide  of  ethy- 
lene, with  abundant  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphetherisnlphuric  acid;  similar  products  are  obtained  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  which,  however  does  not  act  at  first,  but  gradually  .becomes  heated 
till  it  produces  brisk  effervescence.  —  Strong  caustic  potash  takes  up  but 
a  very  small  quantity  of  tetrasnlphide  of  ethylene,  even  when  boiled 
with  it  for  a  long  time,  and  deposits  the  greater  part  of  it  again  on 
cooling;  the  undissolved  portion  is  caked  together,  but  retains  its  original 
composition.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 


Decasnlphide  of  Ethylene  P    C'H',S''. 

Lowig  &  Weibhaitn  (1840).  Fogg.  49,  123;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  19, 
426. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  pentasulphide  or  tersulphide  of  potassium 
mixed  with  Dutch  liquid,  yields,  if  excluded  from  the  air,  a  yellowish 
precipitate,  which  muually  unites  into  a  coherent  mass  resembling  coagu- 
lated albumen.  This  mass,  when  washed  on  a  filter  and  then  dried  over 
the  water-bath,  gradually  softens  and  is  converted  into  a  dark  yellow, 
shining,  elastic  substance.  When  heated  it  gives  off  a  pungent  vapour 
which  attacks  the  eves;  melts  below  100%  but  decomposes  at  a  tempera- 
ture a  little  above  its  melting  point,  yielding  products  similar  to  those 
obtained  from  the  preceding  compounds.  Dissolves  in  fumine  nitric  acid, 
giving  off  red  vapours;  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  slowly, 
leaving  a  skeleton  of  sulphur,  and  forming  sulphuric  and  sulphetherisnl- 
phuric acids.  —  In  caustic  potash-solution  it  remains  unaltered,  even 
when  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  not  giving  up  so  much  as  a  trace  of 
sulphur.  —  Dissolves  slightly  in  Dutch  liquid,  and  in  the  mixture  of  that 
compound  with  alcohol. 

LQwig  &  Weidmaim. 
from  KS^     from  KS>. 

4C    24    ....     12-76    12-88    ....     12-27 

4H  4     ....      213     2-18    ....      2-34 

10  S    160    ....     85-11     84-82    ....     85-41 

C^H^SW  188     ....  100-00      ....      99-88     ....  10002 

On  page  382,  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  why  the  KS'  does  not  produce  C^II^S* 
instead  of  C^H^S^. 


2  A  2 
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Selenide  of  Ethyl,  or  Selenethyl.    OH'Se  =  OH«,HSo. 

LowiG.  Pogg.  37,  552;— further,  Chem.  d.  org.  Verb.  Aufl.  2,  2,  432. 
Jot.  Ann.  Fharm.  86,  35. 

H^droiehnie  ether,  Seieniitkyl,  Seienvhuifer,  SeUmoMeereiqf&iker. 

Finely  pounded  selenide  of  potaesium  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  paste  with  pare  oxalic  ether,  then  gently  heated  in  a  retort  for 
some  hours,  and  afterwards  distilled,  yields  a  liquid  which  smells  and 
tastes  like  sulphide  of  ethyl,  and  when  set  on  fire,  hums,  with  an  odour 
of  radishes  and  deposits  selenium.  (Lowig.)  —  According  to  Lowig, 
(jChem.  d,  organ.  Verbind.)  the  same  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling 
selenide  of  potassium  with  aqueous  salphovinate  of  lime. 

IT.  Selenethyl  is  a  clear,  pale-yellow  liquid,  having  a  most  insufierable 
odour ;  it  is  much  heavier  than  water,  and  does  not  mix  with  it.  When 
set  on  fire,  it  burns  contiuuously,  with  erolutiou  of  red  vapours  of 
selenium. 

Calculation. 

4  C 24     ....     34-78 

5  H 5     ....       7-24 

Se 40     ....     57-98 


C^RsSe 69    ....  10000 

Iodide  of  Selenethyl^  OH^  Se  I.  —  Produced  when  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  or  chloride  is  mixed  with  hydriodic  acid.  Black  liquid  having  a 
semi-metallic  lustre,  sinking  in  water,  very  much  like  bromine.  It  la 
inodorous  and  does  not  solidify  at  0°.     (Joy.) 

Bromide  of  Selenethyl.  —  Separates  in  the  form  of  a  lemon-yellow  oil, 
heavier  than  water,  when  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  mixed  with  hydro - 
bromic  acid.     (Joy.) 

These  two  compounds  dissolve  readily  in  ammonia,  and  form  an 
oxy bromide  and  oxyiodide  of  selenethyl,  which  however  have  not  been 
further  examined. 

Chloride  of  Selenethyl,  C^H'SeCl.  —  The  solution  of  selenide  of  ethyl 
in  nitric  acid  behaves  with  hydrochloric  acid  just  like  that  of  tellurethyl 
(p.  386);  on  the  addition  of  the  acid  it  becomes  milk-white,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  drops  of  an  oily  body  separate  out. 

The  substance  is  the  chloride  of  selenethyl.  It  is  a  transparent  light 
yellow  liquid  which  sinks  in  water ;  when  quite  pure,  it  appears  to  be 
inodorous.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water  and  still  more  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  circumstance  renders  some  care  necessary  in  pre- 
paring it. 


4  C 

24'0 

....    22-99 
....      4-79 
....     38-31 

....        dO'"l        f... 

Joy. 

5  H 

50 

Se 

CI 

40-0 

35'4 

C^H»ScCl    

104-4 

....  10000 
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The  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  selenethyl  obtained  aa  above 
haying  been  left  for  a  considerable  time  in  contact  with  the  liquid 
containing  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid^  in  which  it  had  been  produced,  a 
number  of  transparent  and  colourless  crystals  were  observed  to  form  at 
the  separating  surface  of  the  two  liquids.  These  crystals  were  very 
well  defined,  and,  considering  the  small  quantity,  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. This  body,  from  its  mode  of  decomposition  when  heated,  and  its 
ultimate  analysis,  appears  to  be  an  organic  compound  containing  chlorine 
and  selenium.  It  does  not  exhibit  the  characters  of  a  hydrate  of  the  chloride 
of  selenethyl  when  treated  with  water,  or  by  any  other  means.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  separates  out  unchanged  on 
evaporating  the  liquids.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  clouded  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  it  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  body  appears  to  be  an  acid; 
for  it  forms  with  ammonia,  a  highly  crystalline  mass,  from  which  the 
ammonia  is  eliminated  by  potash.  Hydrochloric  acid  did  not  precipitato 
chloride  of  selenethyl  from  it,  a  proof  that  no  oxy chloride  of  selenethyl 
had  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  ammonia.  On  the  other  hand, 
sulphurous  acid  added  to  it,  separated  selenethyl.  Analysis  showed  that 
it  contains  13*08  per  cent,  carbon,  4*298  hydrogen,  and  20'05  chlorine ; 
whence  we  may  infer  that  it  contains  4  eq.  chlorine  to  4  eq.  carbon. 
(Joy). 

OxycfUoride  of  Selenethyl  C*H»SeO  +  C*H»SeCl.--Chloride  of  selenethyl 
dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  producing  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
oxychloride  of  selenethyl.  After  evaporating  the  solution,  the  oxychloride 
may  be  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  highly-lustrous 
colourless  cubes,  generally  grouped  in  stellate  masses.  Hydrochloric  acid 
added  to  its  aqueous  solution  throws  down  the  oily  chloride  of  selenethyl ; 
and  sulphurous  acid  throws  down  a  stinking  mixture  of  selenethyl  and 
the  chloride.     (Joy.) 

NilrcUe  of  Selenethyl. — Formed  by  dissolving  selenethyl  in  hot  mode- 
rately-strong nitric  acid,  the  action  being  attended  with  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide  gas.  It  was  not  obtained  in  the  dry  state,  but  only  in  the 
form  of  a  concentrated  solution,  which  began  to  decompose  when  further 
evaporated.  (Joy.)  IT 

In  the  preparation  of  selenium-mercaptan  {yid.  tn/.),  as  the  heat 
increases  after  that  compound  has  passed  over,  a  second  distillate  is 
obtained,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  protoselenide  and  biseleuide 
of  ethyl  (C*H*Se  and  C*H*Se')  or  of  selenium-mercaptan  and  biseleuide 
of  ethyl.  It  is  yellow,  heavier  than  water,  has  an  extremely  repulsive 
odour,  burns  lilce  selenium-mercaptan,  does  not  act  on  mercury,  and 
contains  63'78  p.o.  of  selenium.     (Siemens,  Ann,  Pharm,  61,  360.) 


Selenium-mercaptan.    c*H«*  =  OH*,H«S». 

WoHLBB  &  SiEUSKa  (1846).    Ann.  Fharm.  61,  360. 

Obtained  by  saturating  aqueous  potasb  with  hvdroselenic  acid  f^  in 
nn  apparatus  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  distilling  the  resulting  solution  of 
^elenide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  with   concentrated  sulphoviuate  of 
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lime,  the  air  being  aa  mnoh  as  poesible  excluded.  Hydroselcnie  acid  gas 
18  first  given  off,  and  afterwards  water  passes  over  toffother  with  a  heavj, 
jellow,  intolerably  stinking  liquid.  This  liciuid^  after  oeing  separated  from, 
the  watery  distiltate,  is  placed  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcinm  and  dis- 
tilled into  a  fresh  receiver,  whereupon  selenium-mercaptan  passes  over 
first,  and  afterwards  selenide  of  ethyl,  (vid,  sup.) 

Selenium-mercaptan  is  a  thin,  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  boiling  considerably  above  100%  and  having  an  extremely 
repulsive  odour,  resembling  that  of  the  cacodyl-compounds. 

It  burns  with  a  deep  bright  blue  flame,  giving  off  thick  white  and  red 
vapours  of  selenious  acid  and  selenium.  The  vapour  passed  through  » 
tube  heated  to  low  redness  is  decomposed  with  separation  of  selenium.  — 
A  mixture  of  selenium-mercaptan  and  chlorate  of  potash  takes  fire  and 
explodes  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Selenium-mercaptan 
appears  not  to  be  completely  oxidized  by  chlorine  or  nitric  acid.  —  When 

Sassed  in  the  state  of  vapour  over  red-hot  copper  wire,  it  is  completely 
ecomposed,  forming  crystalline  selenide  of  copper,  emitting  an  odour  like 
that  of  benzole,  and  depositing  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  In  this 
reaction,  the  copper  takes  up  68 '05  pts.  of  selenium  from  100  pts.  of  sele- 
nium-mercaptan. 

Selenium-mercaptan  is  insoluble  in  water.  In  contact  with  mercuric 
oxide  it  becomes  heated,  makes  a  hissing  noise,  and  forms  a  yellow,  easily 
fusible  substance,  which  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  from  it  in 
an  amorphous  condition  on  cooling.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  seleninm- 
mercaptan  also  forms  a  thick  yellow  precipitate  with  corrosive  snblimate. 
(Wbhler  &  Siemens.) 

Wtthler  &  Siemens.] 

4C 24    ....    21-82 

6  H    6    ....      5-45 

2  Se    80    ....     72-73    6805 

OH«S«  110     ....  10000 

The  specimen  of  selenium-mercaptan  analyzed  was  probably  contaminated  wi& 
hydro  selenic  ether,  and  consequently  yielded  too  little  selenium.  (Wdbler  &  Siemens.) 


Iodide  of  Ethyl.    c*h*,hi. 

Oav-Lussac.^  Ann,  Chim.  91,  89;  also  Schw,  13,  449  and  14,  63;  also 

GUb.  49,  259. 
Sebullas.     Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  25,  323;  also  Mag.  Fharm,  9,  148.— 

Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  42,  119;  also  J.  Pharm.  15,  444. 
Emilb  Kopp.     N.  J.  Pharm.  Q,  109;  also  Cowp.  rend.  18,  871;  also 

J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  182. 
Rich.  Marchand.     J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  1 86. 
Frankland.     vid.  Memoirs  cited  on  page  168. 

^      Hydriodie  Ether,  iTydriodnaphiha,  lodwaaentoffUiker,  Jod&thyl,  lodvina/er, 
Ether  hydriodique,  lodure  d*Kthyle.  —  Discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  in  1815. 

Preparation.  1.  By  distilling  2  vol.  absolnte  alcohol  with  1  vol. 
hydriodons  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1 7.  The  distillate  is  transparent,  colourless 
and  has  no  acid  reaction;  on  the  addition  of  water,  it  deposits  the 
hydriodie  ether,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water.  (Gay- 
liussac.)  —  2.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  phosphorus  and  8  pts,  iodine  is  intro- 
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duced  into  a  tabulated  retort  containing  22*5  ptfl.  alcohol  of  97^  Bm.; 
Bttfficient  iodine  added  to  dissolve  the  iodide  of  phosphorus  completely; 
the  mixture  distilled  as  long  as  any  spirituous  liquid  passes  over;  and 
the  hydriodio  ether  separated  from  the  distillate  by  cold  water.  The 
residue  in  the  retort  mixed  with  7*5  pts.  alcohol  and  distilled  again^ 
yields  an  additional  quantity  of  hydriodic  ether.  (SeruUas.)  Or  bettci : 
16  pts.  of  iodine  are  dissolved  in  40  pts.  alcohol  of  38^  Bm.  and  1  pt* 
phosphorus  added  in  small  pieces,  while  the  liquid  is  continually  shaken; 
nearly  the  whole  is  then  distilled  over^  the  residue  mixed  with  10  pts. 
more  of  alcohol,  and  the  distillation  repeated.  (SeruUas.) 

3.  Iodine  is  dissolved  in  85  per  cent,  alcohol;  phosphorus  added  till 
the  solution  becomes  decolorized;  then  more  iodine,  the  vessel  being 
constantly  k^pt  cool  from  without;  then  again  phosphorus  till  the  colour 
disappears,  —  this  alternation  being  repeated  till  non-spontaneously 
inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen  begins  to  escape.  The  liquid,  when 
distilled,  yields  nearly  as  much  hydriodic  ether  as  the  calculation  requires. 
The  residue  is  a  strongly  acid  fluid  mixture  of  phosphoric,  phosphovinic, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid,  with  red  oxide  of  phosphorus 
floating  in  it.  (E.  Kopp.) 

4.  Fifty  grammes  of  iodine  and  between  200  and  300  grammes  of 
absolute  alcohol  are  shaken  together  in  a  flask  of  the  capacity  of  half  a 
litre;  a  stick  of  phosphorus  held  within  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  fixed 
into  the  air-tight  cork,  is  then  introduced  into  the  liquid;  the  mixture,  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  colourless,  shaken  up  to  dissolve  the  rest  of  the  iodine; 
fresh  portions  of  iodine  continually  introduced  and  the  liquid  decolorized 
by  the  phosphorus  &c.,  —  the  phosphorus  then  removed;  the  decolorized 
liquid  distilled  to  •}-;  and  the  hydriodic  ether  separated  from  the  alcohol 
by  water.  This  mode  of  opemting  prevents  the  solid  iodine  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  phosphorus,  whereby  much  heat  is  evolved,  and  a 
red-brown  mass  produced,  consisting  of  oxide  and  iodide  of  phosphorus* 
In  this  process,  252  pts.  (2  At.)  iodine  consume  63*5  pts.  (2  At.)  phos* 
phorus,  and  yield  only  146  pts.  (nearly  1  At.)  iodide  of  ethyl.  The  residue 
in  the  retort  consists  of  phosphovinic  acid^  a  small  quantity  of  hydriodio 
acid,  and  an  organic  acid  containing  iodine.  If  the  phosphorus  be  not 
removed  before  the  distillation,  or  rather,  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  become 
colourless,  the  hydriodio  ether  will  contain  phosphorus,  whereby  its 
boiling  point  will  be  raised  to  73**;  but  it  may  be  freed  from  phosphorus 
by  distilling  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  iodine,  and  from  excess  of  iodine 
by  shaking  it  up  with  mercury  till  it  becomes  colourless,  and  distilling 
again.  It  may  be  completely  dehydrated  by  leaving  it  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  distilling.  (R.  Marchand.) 

IT  5.  Frankland  pours  35  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  on  7  pts.  of  phos- 
phorus in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  ice-cold  water;  then  adds  gradually 
23  pts.  of  iodine;  decants  the  liquid  from  the  undissolved  portion,  aud 
distils  it  in  the  water-bath;  washes  the  distillate,  and  mixes  it  with 
iodine  till  it  exhibits  a  faint  colour;  then  dries  it  over  chloride  of 
calcium;  and  rectifies  it  repeatedly  over  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
mercury^  and  oxide  of  lead.  If 

According  to  E.  Kopp,  the  equation  for  the  formation  of  hydriodic 
ether  by  iodine  and  phosphorus  is: 

5C^H«0«  +  51  +  P  »  5C^H»I  +  5H0  +  P0« ; 

but  according  to  Marchand: 

5C*HW  +  101  +  2P  *=  5C<H*I  +  5HI  +  2P0*. 
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In  either  ease,  tbe  pboephoric  acid  unites  with  another  portion  of  the 
alcohol  to  form  phoapbovioic  acid;  and,  according  to  Marchand,  the 
hjdriodic  acid  likewise  forms  an  organic  acid  containing  iodine. 

Properiiet.  Transparent  and  colonrless  liquid;  sp.  gr.  =  1'9206  at 
2d*S^;  [according  to  Frankland,  it  is  1*9464  at  16°;  according  to  Pierre, 
1-9755  at  O""].  loils  at  64*6^  [In  Frankland*s  preparation,  the  ther- 
mometer with  its  bnlb  in  the  vapour  showed  a  temperature  of  71 '6^  bnt 
rose  to  72-2°  with  its  bnlb  in  the  liquid,  the  barometer  being  at  746'5mm.; 
according  to  Pierre,  it  boils  at  70^  when  the  barometer  stands  at 
751 -7mm.].  Vapour-density  =  5*4749  [5*417,  according  to  Marchand]. 
Has  no  acid  reaction;  its  odour  is  strong  and  peculiar.  (Gay-Luesac.) 


4  C 

5  H 

24 

5 

126 

....     15*48 

...a         3*23      •• 

....    81*29     .. 

Mardmod. 

15-31 

S-28 

Vol.         Denritjr. 

C-Tapoar «    4    ....     1*6640 

H.tM 5    ....    0*3465 

I  

I.Tapoar 1     ....    8-7356 

C^H*I .... 

155 

....  100*00 

C^Hn.Tapour     2    ....  10*7461 

1     ....     5*3730 

DeeampotUumt.  IT  1 .  Iodide  of  ethyl,  when  exposed  to  iiffhi,  turns 
brown  from  separation  of  iodine,  the  action  taking  place  slowly  in  dif- 
fused daylight,  quickly  in  direct  sunshine.  Even  in  the  latter  caee 
however,  the  decomposition  is  arrested  when  the  brown  colour  has 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  intensity;  but  if  the  free  iodine  be  removed 
by  agitation  with  mercury,  the  action  again  goes  on.  It  may  be  ren- 
dered continuous  by  introducing  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  ethyl  into 
a  glass  flask  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  a  basin  of  the  same 
metal,  and  exposing  the  arrangement  to  the  sun's  rays,  —  or  better,  by 
placing  it  in  the  focus  of  an  imperfectly  polished  concave  mirror  (if  the 
mirror  were  perfectly  polished,  the  heat  would  be  too  great).  The  iodine 
then  nnites  with  the  mercuiTy  and  a  quantity  of  gas  is  set  free.  To 
obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  for  examination,  it  is  best  to  use  several 
flasks.  This  decomposition  is  purely  an  effect  of  light,  not  of  heat;  fur 
iodide  of  ethyl  is  not  decomposed  by  mercury,  even  at  150^.  Moreover, 
the  decomposition  goes  on  rapidly,  if  the  vessel  containing  the  mercury 
and  iodide  of  ethyl  be  surrounded  with  water  or  even  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  copper,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the  heat-rays  but  transmits 
nearly  all  the  luminous  rays;  but  if  the  vessel  be  surrounded  with  a  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash,  which  transmits  heat  but  stops  the  luminous 
rays,  decomposition  does  not  take  place.  The  gas  evolved  in  this  action, 
after  being  left  for  12  hours  over  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
(to  absorb  vapour  of  undecomposed  iodide  of  ethyl  and  prevent  access  of 
oxygen),  is  found  to  contain  in  100  measures:  1434  vol.  defiant  gas,  17*00 
hydride  of  ethyl,  C^H*,  and  07*76  ethyl.  The  direct  action  of  the  solar 
light  is  simply  to  liberate  the  ethyl,  and  form  iodide  of  mercury: 

C*Hn  +  Hg  =  C^H*  +  Hgl ; 

but  a  small  portion  of  the  ethyl  is  resolved  into  defiant  gas  and  hydride 
of  ethyl: 

In  presence  of  water,  the  action  goes  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  gas 
obtained  is  composed  of  (defiant  gns,  ethyl,  and  hydride  of  ethyl  in  the 
,6.ime  proportions.     This  decomposition  of  iodide  of  ethyl  by  sunshine 
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might  serve  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays. 
(Frankland,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  322.)  f 

2.  Iodide  of  ethyl  passed  in  the  state  of  rapour  through  a  red-hot 
tube  yields  very  brown  hydriodous  acid^  a  combustible  gas  containing 
carbon,  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  a  non-combustible  substance 
containing  iodine,  which  collects  in  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  waxy 
deposit,  melting  below  100,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alkalis  and  acids. 
(Gay-Lussac.)  The'  vapour  passed  through  a  narrow  glass  tube  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  yields  a  gaseous  mixture  of  2  vol.  olefiant  gas  to  1  vol.  hydrogen, 
and  a  brown*red  crystalline  body,  C*H*P,  contaminated  with  free  iodine. 
(E«  Kopp.)     According  to  the  equation: 

2C^H«I  «  C*H^P  +  C^H»  +  2H. 

the  olefiant  gas  and  the  hydrogen  should  be  obtained  in  equal  volumes. — 
3.  Iodide  of  ethyl  thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  emits  violet  vapours  but  does 
not  take  fire.  (Gay-Lussac.)  4.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  assumes  a 
rose-colour  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  from  separation  of  iodine.  (Gay- 
Lussac.)  —  5.  Dry  Chlorine  gas  passed  through  iodide  of  ethyl  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  suddenly  throws  down  iodine,  with  evolution  of 
chloride  of  ethyl.  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann.  Chini.  Phys,  73,  152;  also  Ann, 
F/tarm,  35,  162;  also  J,pr,  Chem.  21,  374': 

C^H*I  +  CI  «-  C^H»C1  +  I. 

By  continued  action  of  the  chlorine,  the  separated  iodine  is  converted 
into  chloride  of  iodine.  (Marchand.)  —  6.  Nitric  add  likewise  causes  an 
immediate  separation  of  iodine.  —  7.  Oil  of  vitriol  quickly  turns  it  brown. 
—  8.  Vapour  of  iodide  of  ethyl  passed  over  hot  potash-Hme^  yields  pure 
olefiant  gas.  (Dumas  &  Stas): 

C^H*I  +  KO  «  C*H*  +  KI  +  HO. 

Aqueous  potash  does  not  decompose  iodide  of  ethyl  immediately. 
Potassium  may  be  kept*in  it  without  alteration.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

H  9.  Iodide  of  ethyl  is  decomposed  by  various  metals  under  the 
influence  of  light  or  heat,  the  iodine  uniting  with  a  portion  of  the  metal, 
while  the  ethyl  is  partly  sbt  free,  and  partly  enters  into  combination  with 
another  portion  of  the  metal,  forming  a  compound  metallic  radical. 
Thus:  (a)  Zinc  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  iodide  of  ethyl  forms  iodide 
of  zinc,  ethyl,  and  zinc-ethyl,  C*H*Zn.  On  breaking  off  the  extremity 
of  the  tuba  under  water,  the  whole  of  the  ethyl  and  part  of  the  zinc- 
ethyl  escap3  in  the  form  of  gas;  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  the  water, 
yielding  oxide  of  zinc  and  hydride  of  ethyl,  and  a  portion  of  the  former 
splits  up  spontaneously  into  olefiant  gas  and  hydride  of  ethyl;  hence 
the  gas  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  ethyl,  hydriae  of  ethyl,  and  olefiant 
gas  {compare  pp.  159,  160;  also  VII,  171).  —  {b)  Similarly,  when  iocide 
of  ethyl  is  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  together  with  Tin  (in  the  shape  of 
thin  strips  of  tinfoil),  and  either  heated  to  180°,  or  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  concentrated  by  a  parabolic  reflector,  part  of  the  iodide  of 
ethyl  is  decomposed,  yielding  ethyl  and  iodide  of  tin,  while  the  rest 
combines  with  the  metal,  forming  iodide  of  stanethyl,  C*H*SnI.  This 
compound  collects  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  in  straw>coloured  needles;  and 
on  opening  the  tube  under  water,  a  gaseous  mixture  is  evolved,  consisting 
of  olefiant  eras  and  hydride  of  ethyl  produced  in  the  manner*abovo 
described.  (Frankland,  Ann.  Pharm.  85,  320;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  6,  57.) 
Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  Cahours  and  Riche.  (Compt.  r^nd. 
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35,  91.)  —  (c)  Iodide  of  ethyl  heated  with  a  miztnie  of  itannidc  of 
potassium  or  stannide  of  sodium  and  quartz-sand  (to  moderate  the  aetioa) 
yields  a  mixture  of  stanethyl  with  voriouB  other  compound  radicals 
containing  tin  and  ethyl,  vis. 

Methylene-staoethyl SdS(C<H*)s  analogooi  to  Methyleoa...    C>H* 

Aoeto-stanetbyl Sn<(C«H*)>  „  Acetyl  C*H« 

Metho-BtanethyL Sd«(C«H»)«  „  Methyl C«H» 

Etho-stMiethyl  Sn\C<H»)»  „  Bthyl C*H* 

The  proportions  in  which  these  several  compounds  are  formed  vary 
according  to  the  relative  quantities  of  the  iodide  of  ethyl  and  of  the 
alloy,  the  composition  of  the  alloy  itself,  and  the  quantity  of  quartz-sand 
added.  (L&wig,  MittheU,  d,  ncUurforsch,  Oesellsch.  in  Zurich,  Oct.  1852; 
J.  pr.  Chan.  75,  385;  ahstr.  Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  101,  126,  149,  170; 
Jahre8b€r»  1852,  577.)  [For  details  respecting  these  compoands,  see  toI.  VIII.J 
—  (d)  According  to  some  preliminary  experiments  made  hy  Frankland, 
most  of  the  metals  are  capable  of  decomposing  iodide  of  ethyl  under  the 
influence  of  heat  or  light,  and  entering  mto  combination  with  the  ethyl; 
among  those  which  appear  to  promise  the  most  interesting  results  are: 
arsenic,  antimony,  chromium,  iron,  manganese,  and  cadmium.  —  Mercury 
does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  uniting  with  ethyl;  for  when  iodide  of 
ethyl  is  exposed  to  sunshine  in  contact  with  mercury,  nothing  is  obtained 
hut  iodide  of  mercury,  and  a  mixture  of  ethyl,  hydride  of  ethyl,  and 
defiant  gas  (p.  360).  — 10.  Iodide  of  ethyl  heated  with  zinc-ethyl  in 
a  sealed  tube  yields  ethyl  and  iodide  of  zinc: 

C<H*Zn  +  C*H»I  =  Znl  +  (C*H»)8. 

By  heating  iodide  of  ethyl  with  zino-methyl  or  zinc-amyl,  or  zinc-ethyl 
with  iodide  of  ethyl  or  amyl,  it  is  probable  that  a  compound  metallic 
radical,  ethylo-methyl  or  ethylo-amyl,  would  be  obtained.  (Brodie, 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  405;  compare  Vll,  174.)  f 

Combinations.     Iodide  of  ethyl  dissolres  very  sparingly  in  water, 
readily  in  alcohol.  (Gay-Lussac.) 


Biniodide  of  Ethylene.    C^H',P. 

Faraday.  Ann.  Fhil.  18,  118;  abstr.  Schw.  31,  488;  abetr.  Fogg.  5, 
325.  —  Quart.  J.  of  Sc.  13,  429;  also  Schw.  36,  237. 

Regmault.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  59,  367;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  15,  67. 

D'Arcet.     L'lnstitut.  1835,  No.  105;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  5,  28. 

E.  Kopp.  iV.  J.  Fharm,  6,  110;  also  CompU  rend*  18,  871;  also  J,pr, 
Chem.  33,  1 82« 

Faraday's  Iodide  qf  Hydroearbtm,  Iodide  qfBlayl,  Hydriodate  qf  Acetylie  Iodide; 
lodkohlenwasserstofff  lodelayl,  iodtcaeeersioffsauret  lodaeetyl,  Zweifach-Iodvine;  lodure 
ilaylique,  Hydriodate  d* lodure  d' Aldehydene  [Sehevinel.  —  Discovered  by  Faraday  in 
1821.  , 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  Iodine  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a 
bottle  filled  with  olefiant  gas,  gradually  condenses  the  gas,  without  pro- 
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duciDg  hydriodic  acid,  and  forms  crystalB  which  may  be  freed  from  excess 
of  iodine  by  means  of  aqneons  potash.  (Faraday.) 

The  iodine  granules  first  become  semifluid,  then  give  off  red-brown 
vapours,  and  after  four  hours*  exposure  to  daylight,  form  colourless  needles 
of  the  compound.  After  18  days*  action,  however,  other  products  are 
formed;  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  there  collects  a  blackish  green  liquid, 
which  sinks  in  water  without  dissolving,  but  when  heated  with  a  few 
drops  of  water,  is  resolved  with  slight  explosion,  into  defiant  gas  and  a 
yellowish  red  volatile  liquid.  The  blackish  green  liquid,  when  heated 
alone,  gives  off  first  defiant  gas,  then  hydriodic  acid,  then  the  above- 
mentioned  yellowish  red  liquid,  and  also  a  black  liquid  which  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  receiver.  If  the  fluid  portion  be  di-ained 
off  from  the  dark  green  liquid,  and  Faraday's  crystalline  compound 
dissolved  out  of  the  residue  oy  boiling  alcohol,  there  remains  a  green  or 
greenish  black,  amorphous  iodide  of  hydrocarbon,  which  was  remarked 
some  time  ago  by  Kemp.  This  compound  is  lighter  than  oil  of  vitriol; 
destitute  of  taste  and  smell;  melts  and  decomposes  at  the  same  time; 
does  not  dissolve  either  in  alcohol  or  in  ether;  and  may  therefore  be 
separated  from  the  crystals  of  Faraday's  compound  which  adhere  to  it, 
by  boiling  with  alcohol;  it  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  When  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  dark  red-brown  liquid,  having  the  odour  of 
Asafoetida.  (Inglis,  Phil.  Mag,  J.  8,  14;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  7,  401.) 

2.  Faraday's  compound  is  produced  in  the  shade  as  well  as  in  sun- 
shine, but  much  more  slowly  unless  the  action  be  assisted  by  heat.     To 
prepare  the  compound  without  the  aid  of  sunshine,  purified  defiant  gas 
IS  passed  into  a  long-necked  flask  in  which  iodine  is  heated  to  50"^  or  60^ 
The  iodine  melts,   turns   brown,  and   yields  a  sublimate  of  yellowish 
needles,  which  become  perfectly  white  when  more  defiant  gas  is  intro- 
duced.   They  are  washed,  first  with  water  containing  potash  or  ammonia, 
then  with  pure  water,  and  afterwards  dried  in  vacuo,  during  which  they 
acquire  a  slight  yellow  tint.     But  by  heatinff  them  to  45^  or  50^  in  a 
stream  of  dry  air  and  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  the 
compound  may  be  made  to  sublime  in  colourless  needles.  (Regnault.)  — 
3.  Vapour  of  iodide  of  ethyl  is  passed  through  a  narrow  glass  tube 
heated  to  dull  redness;  the  iodide  of  ethylene  which  is  deposited  in  the 
tube  and  still  has  a  brown-red  colour,  freed  from  uncombined  iodine  by 
means  of  boiling  potash-ley;  the  fused  residue  dissolved  after  solidifi- 
cation, in  boiling  alcohol;  the  yellowish  white  needles  which  form  on 
cooling,  subjected  to  strong  pressure  and  finally  exposed  to  the  air, 
whereupon   they  become  quite  white.  (E.   Kopp.)  —  4.  When  the  gas 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  coal  is  passed  slowly  and  continuously 
over  iodine,  a  number  of  products  are  formed,  and  amongst  them,  iodo- 
form and  iodide  of  ethylene;  the  latter  may  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol 
and  precipitated  by  aqueous  potash.  (Johnston,  PhiL  Mag.  J,  V(,  1; 
also  J.  pr,  Chem,  21,  115.) 

Properties,  Colourless  prisms  and  tables.  (Faraday.)  Colourless 
silky  needles.  (Regnault.)  Friable  (Faraday);  flexible  and  of  sp.  gr. 
2  07.  (E.  Kopp.)  Melts  at  73°  (Regnault),  at  70"  (E.  KoppV  to  a 
yellowish  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling.  (Kopp.) 
Sublimes  without  decomposition  below  80°.  Has  an  aromatic  odour  and 
sweetish  taste.  (Faraday.)  The  vapour  excites  tears  and  produces  head- 
ache. (Regnault.) 
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Faraday,        Eegnault,         D'ArceC       E.  Kopp. 
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Maj  abo  be  regarded  as  C'*H'I»HI. 

Decompositions.     1.  Biniodide  of  ethylene  is  resolred  by  lieat  into 
iodine  and  oiefiant  gas.    (Faraday.)      The   decomposition   takes  place 
slowly  in  vacuo,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  somewhat  more  quickly 
if  assisted  by  daylight;  when  heated  above  the  melting  point,  the  com- 
pound turns  hrown  and  decomposes  completely.  (Regnault.^     It  begins 
to  decompose  at  84^,  assuming  a  yellowish  red  colour,  which  becomes 
continually  deeper  as  the  iodine  separates.     At  a  still  higher  temperature 
it  volatilizes,  and  is  partly  resolved  into  iodine  and  combustible  gas;  bat 
a  portion  sublimes  unaltered, — excepting  that  it  is  browned  by  iodine. 
(E.  Kopp.)  —  2.  In  the  flame  of  alcohol  the  compound  decomposes,  with 
evolution  of  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid.  (Faraday.^  —  3.  When  chlorine 
gas  is  passed  over  the  crystals,  they  become  heatea  and  yield  chloride  of 
ethylene  (C*H*CP),  together  with  yellow  crystals  of  terchloride  of  iodine; 
bromine  also  makes  the  crystals   hot  and  forms   bromide  of  ethylene 
(C^H^Br*),  together  with  bromide  of  iodine.  (Regnault.)  —  4.  Strong  nitric 
acid  immediately  elves  off  nitrous  vapours  and  separates  iodine.  (E.  Kopp.) 
5.  The  compound  immersed  in  oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  between  150** 
and  200°.  (Faraday.)  —  6.  When  boiled  with  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  potash,  it  evaporates  for  the  most  part  nnaltered,  but  a  small 
portion  is  resolved  into  oiefiant  gas  and  iodine,  which  remains  with  the 
potash.  (Kopp.)     With  alcoholic  potash,  on  the  contrary,  it  decomposes 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  off  a  gas  which  smells  like  garlic 
(probably  a  mixture  of  oiefiant  gas  and  vapour  of  G^H'I).    After  the 
uecomposition   has   ceased    at   ordinary  temperatures,   it  recommences 
between  50°  and  60°,  and  ^oes  on  till  the  end.  (Regnault.)     When  the 
compound  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,   part  of  it   is  resolved  into 
olefiuRt  gas  and  iodine,  which  remains  with  the  potash,  and  the  rest  into 
C*H'I  and    iodide   of  potassium.  (E.  Kopp.)  —  7.   The  vapour  passed 
over  red-hot  copper  (Faraday)  or  iron  (Kopp)  yields  a  metallic  iodide 
and  oiefiant  gas.    Potassium  produces  this  decomposition  even  at  ordinaiy 
temperatures.  (Regnault.)  —  8.  The  compound  heated  with  cyanide  of 
mercury  yields  iodide  of  cyanogen  and  combustible  gas.  (Kopp.)     Pro- 
bably thus: 

OHn^  +  c^NHg  =  Hgi  +  mn  +  C*H^ 

Combinations.     Biniodide  of  ethylene  is  insoluble  in  Water. 

It  dissolves  in  Alcohol,  but  less  freely  than  the  corresponding  bromine 
and  chlorine  compounds.  (Regnault.)    • 

Its  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  that  of  Cyanide  of  Mercury,  yields 
white  needles,  which  fuse  when  heated,  are  not  decomposed  at  80  ;  but 
are  resolved  at  higher  temperatures  into  iodide  of  mercury,  iodide  of 
cyanogen,  oiefiant  gas,  and  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal;  probably,  there* 
fore,  C4I*P,HgCy.  (E.  Kopp.) 
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Bromide  of  Ethyl.    C*H*,HBr. 

Serttllab.     Ann.  Chitn.  Phys.  34,  99;  also  Schw.  49^  241;  also  Pofjg,  9, 

338;  also  N.  Tr.  15,  2,  12. 
LowiG.    Ann.  Pkarm,  3,  291. 

Hydrobromie  ether,  Hydrobromnaphtha,  BromwaueretojfcUher,  Bromdthylf  Bront" 
tinafer,  Biker  hydrohromiqne  8.  bromhydrique,  Brottture  d*EtkyIe.  ILamatine'}.  — 
Discovered  by  Serullas  in  1827. 

Preparation.  1.  One  part  of  phosplioras  and  40  pts.  alcohol  of  38^ 
Bm.  are  introdnced  into  a  tubulated  retort,  and  7  to  8  pts.  of  bromine 
gradually  added,  whereupon  the  mixture  becomes  heated  and  hydro bromic 
and  phosphorous  acids  are  produced;  the  tubulus  is  then  closed,  the  mixture 
distilled  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  distillate  collected  in  a  cooled  receiver;  and 
the  hydrobromic  ether  separated  from  it  by  water,  to  which,  if  the  distil- 
late contains  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  potash  is  added.  (Sernllos.)  — 
2.  Absolute  alcohol  gradually  mixed  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  with  a 
treble  quantity  of  bromine  and  heated  from  without  towards  the  end  of 
the  process,  yields  a  distillate  consisting  of  two  layers,  (p.  215.)  The 
lower  reddish  stratum,  which  consists  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bromide  of  carbon  (C'Br),  and  free  bromine,  is  freed  from  the 
latter  by  agitation  with  dilute  potash  till  it  loses  its  colour,»and  then 
from  bromide  of  carbon  by  distillation.  (Lowig.) 

Properties.  Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water. 
rSerullas.)  Sp.  gr.  1-40.  (Lowig.)  1-4733  at  O''.  (Pierre.)  Vapour- 
aensity  =  3*754.  (R.  Marchand,  J*,  pr.  Chem.  38,188.)  Very  volatile. 
Boiling  point  40*7°  when  the  barometer  stands  at  757  mm.  (Pierre.)  Has 
a  strong  ethereal  odour  and  a  pungent  taste.  (Serullas.)  According  to 
Lowig,  its  taste  is  strongly  and  disagreeably  sweetish,  with  a  somewhat 
burning  aftertaste.  —  The  vapour,  when  inhaled,  exerts  an  anesthetic 
action,  like  chloroform.  (Robin,  Compt.  rend.  32,  649.) 

Calculation.  Vol.         Density. 

4C 24     ....     22'02  C-vapour 4     ....     1*6640 

5H 5     ....       4-59  H-gaa 5     ....     0-3465 

Br    80     ....     73-39  Br-vapour   1     ....     5-5465 

C^H*Br    109     ....  100*00  C^H*Br.vapour  ....     2     ....     75570 

1     ....     3-7785 

Decompontions  1.  Vapour  of  hydrobromic  ether  passed  through  a 
glass  tube  at  a  low  red  heat  is  resolved  into  defiant  gas  and  hydrobromic 
acid  gas;  if  the  tube  be  more  strongly  ignited,  charcoal  is  deposited. 
(Lowig.)  —  2.  It  burns  with  difficulty,  but  with  a  beautiful  green  flame 
which  does  not  smoke;  a  strong  odour  of  hydrobromic  acid  is  at  the  same 
time  evolved.  (Lowig.) — It  is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  potassium.  (Lowig.)  —  f  With  Ammonia  it  yields  hydrobro- 
mate  of  ethylamine: 

NH>  +  C<H*Br  =  C<H'N,HBr; 

Similar  with  Ethylamine,  it  forms  hydrobromate  of  Diethylamine;  and 
with  the  latter,  hydrobromate  of  Tricthylamine.    With  Aniline,  C"H^N, 
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it    Yields    the    hvdrobromate    of   Ethylaniline    or    EtkylophmylamUne^ 
C"H"N,HBr.  (Hofmann,  vid,  VII.  179,  180.)  % 

Combinations,  —  Bromide  of  ethyl  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  Water. 
to  which  however  it  imparts  its  taste  and  odour.  (Lowig.) 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  and  Ether.  (Lowig.)  It  !.«. 
precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  (Serullas.) 


Bibromide  of  Ethylene.   c«H',Bi*. 

Balard.     Ann.   Chim,  Phys,  22,  875;  also  Schw.  48,  09;  also  JPo^. 

S,  469. 
Lowig.    Daa  Brom  und  $eine  chemuchen  VerhdUniu^    Heidelb.  1829, 

47.  — Further,  Pogg.  37,  552. 
Reonault.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  59,  358;  also  Jinn.  Pharm.  15,  60. 
D'Arcbt.    L'lmtUut.  1825,  No.  105;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  5,  28. 

Bnnnilaylf  ^mwatseniofftaures  Bromacetyl,  Ztceifach'Bromvme,  Brommre 
^iaidique,  HydrohromaU  de  Bromure  d'Aldehydine.  [Jfe&inff.]  —  Duoorered  by 
Balard  in  1826. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Bromine  dropped  into  defiant  gas 
absorbs  it  immediately  with  evolution  of  heat,  ana  forms  this  oily  com- 
pound. (Balard.)  —  A  small  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid  is  always 
formed  at  the  same  time,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  even 
if  the  defiant  gas  evolved  from  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  pre- 
viously passed  through  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.  (Regnault.) 
—  The  resulting  oil  is  washed  several  times  with  water  containing  potash, 
and  then  rectified  alternately  over  oil  of  vitriol  (with  which  it  olackens 
strongly  the  first  time)  and  baryta.  (Regnault.) 

The  same  oil,  together  with  free  bromine,  passes  over  when  the 
mother-liquor  of  salt-springs  containing  bromine  is  charged  with  chlorine 
till  it  exhibits  a  yellow  colour  (II,  273),  and  then  distilled;  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  free  bromine  by  water.  Its  formation  is  probably  due 
to  the  presence  of  organic  matters  in  the  water  [introducea  during  the 
graduation],  (Balard.^  —  Hermann  (Schw.  49,  388),  appears  to  have 
obtained  the  same  oil  trom  the  mother-liquor  of  the  Schonebeck  spring.  — 
According  to  Lowig  (das  Brom.  47),  it  likewise  distils  over,  together 
with  bromine,  iu  the  preparation  of  bromine  by  the  method  of  Desfosses 
(II,  274),  and  may  be  immediately  recognized  by  its  odour,  as  soon  as 
the  bromine  is  saturated  with  potash.  Lowig,  also,  in  distilling  ether 
with  a  large  quantity  of  bromine,  obtained,  first  hydrobromic  acid,  then  a 
transparent  and  colourless  oil,  which,  after  being  purified  with  caustic 
potash,  exhibited  a  density  of  2*78:  this  he  regarded  as  bromide  of 
ethylene. 

Properties.  Crystallizes  at  0°,  and  does  not  melt  till  heated  above  6^ 
or  7°.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  39,  228.)  Colourless  oil,  heavier  than 
water,  volatile,  and  having  an  ethereal  odour  even  more  pleasant  than 
that  of  Dutch  liquid.  (Balard.)  Solidifies  at  — 2*3^  in  transparcut 
crystals,  part  however  remaining  liquid  and  exhibiting  acid  properties. 
(^Lowig.)  —  Crystallizes  between  — 1 2^  and  —15'',  forming  a  camphoroidal 
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mass.  In  the  liquid  state  it  ia  mobile  and  has  a  density  of  2*1 64  at  21^ 
Makes  grease-spots  on  paper,  -which  however  soon  disappear.  Boils  at 
129"  under  a  pressure  of  0*762  met.  Vapour-density  =  6*485.  Tastes 
sweet.  (Regnault.)  —  Sp.  gr.  2128  at  13°.  Boiling  point  180**.  Vapour- 
density  6*37.  Has  a  very  pleasant  ethereal  odour  and  a  sacchanne  taste. 
(D'Arcet.) 

Lowig.  D'Arcet.  Regnault. 

The  cryttallized 
portion, 

....     12-76     12-72     13*44     12-80 

...       213     2*08     2*32     2'21 

...     8511     85-20     84-24 

C<H<,Br^  ....     188     ....  10000    100  00    100-00 

Vol.  Density. 

C-irapour   4     ....  1*6640 

H-gas    4     ....  0*2772 

Br-vaponr 2    ....  11-0930 


4  C 

4  H    

24 

4 

2  Br  

160 

C*H*,Br«.vaponr  2    ....     13-0342 

1     ....       6-5171 

May  also  be  regarded  as  C^H'Br^HBr. 

Decompositions.  The  vapour  of  this  compound  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  glass  tuhe,  is  resolved  into  hydrohromic  acid  and  carhon.  (Balard.) 
[Other  products  must  be  formed  at  the  same  time].  —  2,  When  set  on  fire  hy  a 
flaming  hody,  it  hums  with  a  very  smoky  flame>  giving  off  strongly  acid 
vapours.  (Balard.)  —  3.  Chlorine  does  not  decompose  it  under  the  influ- 
ence of  diffused  daylight;  but  in  sunshine  decomposes  it  slowly^  colouring 
it  yellow  and  giving  off  acid  vapours,  without  forming  OOP,  (Regnault.) 
Bromine  does  not  act  on  it  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  not  even 
in  5  months.  (Regnault,  D'Arcet.)  Oil  of  yitriol  also  exerts  no  percep- 
tible action  upon  it.  (Regnault.)  —  Alcoholic  potash  decomposes  the  oil, 
yielding  bromide  of  potassium,  water,  and  gaseous  bromide  of  acetyl; 
but  aqueous  potash  has  no  action  upon  it  (Regnault.) 

C*H^Br»  +  KO  =  C^H«Br  +  HO  +  KBr. 

A  mixture  of  alcoholic  bromide  of  ethylene  and  concentrated  alcoholic 
potash  yields  a  copious  precipitate  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  gives  off 
with  effervescence  gaseous  bromide  of  acetyl,  recognizable  by  its  peculiar 
odour;  this  gas  is  all  given  off  between  30°  and  40°.  (Regnault.) 
—  5.  Potassium  exerts  a  decomposing  action  even  at  ordinary  tempera^ 
tnres;  when  heated  it  sets  fire  to  the  compound.  (Regnault.) 

Bromide  of  ethylene  dissolves  in  Ether,  Alcohol,  and  strong  Acetic  Add, 
Hermann. 


Chloride  of  Ethsl.    C*H»C1  =  C*H*,HCI. 

Pott.     CoUeet.prim,  Ohs,  et  Animadv.  1739,  117. 
RouELLE,  CouRTANVAUx,  Joum.  d,  J^'pavan%  1759,  405,  549. 
J.  Fr.  Gmelin,  Crell.  Chem,  J.  4,  11. 
Klaproth.     CreU.  Ann.  1796,  1,  99. 
Westramb.    El.  ph,  chem,  Abhandl.  1,  2,  1, 
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ScHEELB.    Optue.  2, 134. 

Basse.     CreU.  Ann.  1801,  1,  861.  —  A.  GM.  2, 199. 

Gbhlbn.    a,  OM.  2,  206. 

Ppapf.    iT.  GM.  5,  333. 

Thenabd.    M^.  de  la  Soc."  dArcueU,  1,  115,  140,  and  337;   abctr. 

N.  GM.  4,  2^.— Ann,  Chim.  63,  49;  also  A,  Tr.  1,  163. 
P.  F.  G.  BouLLAY.    Ann.  Chim,  63,  90;  also  N.  GM.  4,  37;  abstr. 

Gilh.  44,  2%\.—BuU.  Fharm.  1,  147. 
RoBiQUET  Sc  Colin.    Ann.  Chim.  Fhy^.  1,  348;  also  Schw.  19,  149. 
Reonault.    Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  71,  355;   also  Ann.  Fharm.  33,  310; 

also  J.pr.  Chem.  19, 192. 

Light  Hydrochloric  ether,  leichte  Sdlznaphtha,  leichter  Salzdther,  Chlorwauertit^' 
Other,  Chior&thyl,  Chlortinqfer,  Bther  muriatique,  hydrochloride  s.  chiorhydrifue^ 
Chlorure  d*Ethyle.  [Lakavinc]  —  The  preparation  of  hydrochloric  ether 
from  alcohol  and  various  metallic  chlorides  was  known  to  some  of  the 
older  chemists,  especially  Rouelle;  from  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  was  first  obtained  by  Basse,  then  by  Gehlen,  Thenard  and  Bonllay.  Its 
true  composition  was  first  ascertained  by  Robiquet  ds  Colin. 

Formation.     1 .  From  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

C^HW  +  HCl  -  C*H*Cl  +  2H0. 

The  affinity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  in  excess  for  the  water 
influences  the  formation  of  the  water  as  well  as  that  of  the  hydrochloric 
ether;  but  the  latter  is  produced  more  abundantly  in  proportion  as  the 
acid  contains  less  water.  —  Alcohol  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
forms  chloride  of  ethyl,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  so  that  the  liquid, 
which  fumes  at  first,  gradually  acquires  an  agreeable  odour,  and  on  the 
addition  of  water  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  chloride 
of  ethyl,  and  the  latter  a  mixture  of  water,  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(Boulfay.)  —  2.  From  alcohol  and  chloride  of  phosphorus,  chloride  of  snl- 
phur,  chloride  of  aluminum,  bichloride  of  vanadium,  terchloride  and  penta* 
chloride  of  antimony,  chloride  of  bismuth,  chloride  of  zinc  (water  being 
completely  excluded),  bichloride  of  tin,  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  proto- 
chloride  and  bichloride  of  platinum.  The  chloride  of  ethyl  thus  obtained 
is  generally  contaminated  with  common  ether.  (VII.  246-253).  —  3.  By 
distilling  acetic  ether  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Duflos),  and  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  iodide  of  ethyl.  (Dumas  &  Stas.) 

Preparation,  1.  Absolute  or  very  highly  rectified  alcohol  is  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  the  mixture  distilled  at  a  very  gentle  heat; 
and  the  vapour  of  the  chloride  of  ethyl,  which  boils  as  low  as  12*5^,  con- 
densed in  a  receiver  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  (Basse,  Boullay.) 
The  mixture  begins  to  boil  at  7°.  To  avoid  loss,  it  is  best  to  use  a  tubu- 
lated receiver  connected  with  two  Woulfe*s  bottles,  the  first  of  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  freezing  mixture,  and  the  second  partly  filled  with 
water.  The  vapour  of  the  hydrochloric  ether  may  also  be  first  passed 
through  a  Woulfe's  bottle  not  cooled,  but  filled  with  a  solution  of  common 
salt  to  wash  it.  1 00  pts.  of  very  highly  rectified  alcohol  take  up  from 
1G7  to  175  pts.  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  afterwards  yield  by  distil- 
lation 20  pts.  of  hydrochloric  ether,  (fioullay.)  —  2.  A  mixture  of  equal 
measures  of   absolute  alcohol  and  the  £trongest  hydrochloric  acid  is 
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distilled  from  a  retort,  oontaining  a  few  grains  of  sand  [or  cuttings  of 
platinum]  to  check  the  formation  of  bubbles,  and  connected,  first  with  two 
Dottles  containing  water,  and  then  with  a  tall,  empty  glass  surrounded 
with  ice,  in  whidi  the  hydrochloric  ether  collects.  (Thenard.)  If  the 
mixture  be  distilled  to  dryness,  nothing  but  a  trace  of  black  matter 
remains ;  if  the  vessels  are  not  cooled,  the  hydrochloric  ether  escapes  as 
vapour;  no  permanent  gas  is  evolved  in  the  process.  (Thenard.)  —  3.  A 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  fused  and  pulverized  chloride  of  sodium,  1  pt. 
absolute  alcohol,  and  1  pt.  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  is  distilled  in  a  retort 
connected  with  a  cooled  receiver  or  a  Woulfe's  apparatus,  the  distillate 
poured  back  as  soon  as  it  amounts  to  1  pt.,  and  the  distillation  repeated. 
The  product  of  hydrochloric  ether  amounts  to  about  ^  of  the  alcohol 

i Basse,  Gehlen);  and  according  to  Pfaff,  to  ^  of  the  chloride  of  sodium. 
)uflos  (N,  Tr.  6,  2,  186),  recommends  a  larger  proportion  of  oil  of 
vitriol;  he  obtained  more  than  1  pt.  of  hydrochloric  ether  from  4  pts. 
common  salt,  4  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  alcohoL  —  Gehlen  obtained  by  this 
distillation  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  gas  (vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl  9) 
which  burned  with  a  yellowish  flame,  greenish  blue  at  the  bottom,  and 
fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Pfaff^  by  pouring  back  the  first  distillate 
and  distilling  again,  obtained  a  white  crystalline  mass  which  floated  on 
the  water  in  the  two  Wonlfe's  bottles  connected  with  the  receiver;  this 
substance  melted  at  7*5^,  was  very  volatile,  had  an  alliaceous  odour, 
tasted  sweet  at  first  and  afterwards  sharp,  and  did  not  redden  litmus.  — 
According  to  BouUay,  the  chloride  of  ethyl  prepared  by  method  3  always 
contains  common  ether;  this  admixture  may  be  for  the  most  part  pre- 
vented by  leaving  the  mixture  of  2  pts.  common  salt,  1  pt.  alcohol  and 
1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  to  itself  for  48  hours,  then  distilling  it  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  112^,  and  stopping  the  distillation  when  j-  has  passed  over; 
if  the  distillate  be  then  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  half  of  it 
separates  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  ether.  (Boullay.)  —  4.  A  mixture 
of  alcohol  with  an  equal  or  greater  quantity  of  one  of  the  following 
metallic  chlorides  is  distilled  till  nothing  more  passes  over:  Bichloride  of 
tin  (Rouelle,  Courtanvaux) ;  terchlonde  of  antimony  (Basse,  Valen- 
tin us.  Pott,  Neumann,  Ludolff,  Sebastiani,  and  others);  chloride  of 
arsenic  (Pott,  Vogel;  according  to  Kuhlmann,  however,  this  compound 
does  not  yield  hydrochloric  ether);  chloride  of  zinc  (Baron  de  Bormes); 
chloride  of  bismuth  (Scheele);  sesquichloride  of  iron.  (Scheele.) — The 
residue  in  the  retort  consists  of  oxide,  a  basic  salt,  and  undecomposed 
chloride,  which  is  capable  of  converting  a  small  additional  quantity  of 
alcohol  into  hydrochloric  ether.  From  1  pt.  bichloride  of  tin  and  first 
1  pt.  then  ^  pt.  and  again  ^  pt.  alcohol,  Gehlen  obtained  f  pt.  hydro- 
chloric ether,  which  he  separated  from  the  distillate  by  means  of  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash,  and  purified  by  digestion  with  aqueous  soda  and 
fractional  distillation. 

The  chloride  of  ethyl  obtained  by  methods  1 — 4  contains  impurities, 
the  chief  of  which  are  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  former 
it  is  separated  by  agitation  with  water  or  with  the  aqueous  solution  of 
common  salt  or  tartrate  of  potash;  from  the  alcohol  and  hydrochloric 
acid  together,  by  agitation  with  weak  potash-ley  (Basse,  Bod  Hay);  and. 
from  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  mixing  it  with  magnesia,  and  distilling 
into  a  receiver  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature.  (Pfafi*.)  Carbonates 
must  be  avoided,  because  the  carbonic  acid  set  free  bv  the  hydrochloric 
acid  carries  off  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  chloride  of 
ethyl. 

VOL.  Tin.  2  B 
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Properlietn-^^hm,  transparenti  atid  eolotirleis  Iiqn!<i  '^hlfifi  does  not 
solidify  at  —29°.  (Thenard.)  Sp.  gr.  (as  prepared  by  2)  0*874  at  5* 
(Thenard)  ;  (3),  0845  (Oehlen) ;  0-869  at  0*  (Pfaff)  j  (by  4,  trith 
SnCl*),  0-805  (Gehlen):  0*9214  at  0^  (Pierre.)  —  Boiling  point  of 
(2)  =  12°  (Th^oard);  of  (3)  =  12*5'  (Gehlen);  according  to  Pierre, 
the  boiling  point  is  11°,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  755*8  mm. — 
The  presence  of  common  ether  in  the  chloride  of  ethyl  prepared  by  (3)  and  ttill  more  in 
that  prepared  by  (4),  must  lower  the  apedfic  fframy  and  raise  the  boQing  peiiit. 
Vaponr-density  2*219  (Th^tiard).  Refracting  power  of  th«  vapofnr 
(I,  95).  Nentral.  Has  a  pungent  ethereal  odotir^  ft  sweetish,  aronuitic 
taste,  with  a  somewhat  alliaceous  After^taste. 

'Vol.        Density. 


4  C 24-0 

5  H 50 

CI 35*4 

C^HKJl  ....  64-4 


37*27 

7-76 

54-97 


Thenard* 

36-61 
10*64 


C-vapour. 
H-gaa. 

Cl-sas 


•«•  .••«»•«• 


4 
5 
1 


1-6640 
0-S465 
2-4643 


.^>^»^>^yMla 


100*00 


C«H*Cl.Tapo«r 


a 
1 


««•• 


4*4648 
2*2324 


May  tiao  be  regvded  aa  C«USHG1  or  C^Cllf^H*. 


Pic<mipontions.    The  raponr  dried  as  completely  fts  possible,  and 
then  passed  through  a  porcelain  ttUfe  cU  a  low  ttd  keai,  Is  resolted  into 
equal  volumes  of  hydrochloric  aeld  and  olefiant  gas.  (Th6nard,  Traits  de 
dnimie.)     If  the  tube  be  rery  strongly  ignited  and  filled  with  fn^ments 
of  porcelain,  hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained  together  with  a  light,  easily 
combustible  gas  and  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  soon  stops  np 
the  tube.    The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  thus  obtained  Corresponds 
With  that  which  disappears  in  the  preparation  of  the  chloride  of  ethrL 
rTh^nard,  Robiquet,  and  Colin.)  — 100  rol.  of  the  gas  obtained  ifl  this 
aecomposition  contain  37  vol.  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  63  Tol.  of  a 
mixture  of  about  39  rol.  marsh-gas  and  61  rol.  hydrogen.  —  2.  Chloride 
of  ethyl  bufns  quickly  in  the  air^  with  a  green  and  yellow  smoky  flame, 
ffiving  off  hydrochloric  acid,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  odour  and 
by  forming  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silrer  when  the  combustion  takes 
place  over  a  solution  of  silver.  (Scheele.)  -«  8.  Chlorine  gas  decofnposes 
chloride  of  ethyl,  with  great  evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric a«id.  (Th6nard.)  —  If  the  action  be  too  rapid,  the  liquid  takes  fire 
and  deposits  soot;  but  if  the  action  be  slow,  and  ultimat-ely  assisted  by 
heat  and  sundhine,  the  chloride  of  ethyl  is  converted  into  the  substitution- 
products  C*H*C]»,  C*H«C1',  C*H»C1*,  C*HC1»,  and  finally  into  sesquichloride 
of  carbon,  C*C1*    (Regnault.)— Chloride  of  ethyl  exposed  to  the  sun  in 
a  bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine,  takes  fire  after  a  few  seconds,  afid  bums 
with  a  red  flame,  which  spreads  from  below  upwards,  depositing  duu^coal 
and  breaking  the  flask.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  In  the  atmosphere 
of  chlorine  be  ezp^ed,  first  to  difinsed  daylight  and  afterwards  to  direct  sun- 
shine, it  is  converted  by  degrees  into  sesquichloride  Of  carbon.  (Lanrefit, 
Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  64,  328.) — In  weak  daylight  chlorine  acts  riowly  upon 
hydrochloric  ether;  but  if  the  action  be  set  np  by  exposure  k>  the  sun 
for  a  short  time,  it  will  go  on  by  itself  even  in  the  dark;  and  in' daylight, 
if  the  hydrochloric  ether  is  in  excess,  the  compound  C^HHUl*  is  obtained. 
This  compound,  if  exposed  to  the  further  action  of  chlorine,  first  in  day- 
light and  afterwards  in  sunshine,  is  converted^  first  into  C*H'CP,  then 
into  C*H*Cl*,  then  into  C*HCi*,  and  ultimately  into  CK)1«  (Regnanlt, 
Ann,  Chim.  Fhys,  71, 355); 
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C*H«CT  +  «C!  «  C<H*C1>  +  HCl ; 
G*H*CV  +  2C1  =  C^H'CP  +  HCl; 
C^H»C1«  +  2C1  «  C^H^Cl*  +  HClj 
C*H2C1*  +  2Cl  «  cm  Cl«  +  HCl ; 
C^H  Cl«  +  2C1  -  C*C1«       +  HCl; 

For  further  details  see  the  substitation-compounds. 

4.  Cold  niiric  acid  of  ep.  gr.  1*3,  exerts  no  action  on  chloride  of  ethyl; 
when  the  vaponr  of  that  compound  is  passed  through  the  hoiling  acid, 
hjdroehloric  acid  is  erolyed,  together  with  a  small  quantity  ef  nitrous 
ether.  (Th^nard,  BouUay.) — 5.  Auhydroas  sulphuric  add  absorhs  the 
yapour  of  hydrochloric  ether  abundantly,  and  converts  it  into  a  liquid^ 
which  fumes  in  the  air,  boils  at  130°,  and  passes  oyer  partly  undecom- 
posed,  whilst  the  residue  turns  brown  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid.  If 
the  fuming  liquid  be  mixed  with  water,  an  oil  separates  out,  which 
is  but  little  heavier  than  water — smells  like  garlic— excites  a  copious 
flow  of  tears  —  dissolves  iodine  and  is  coloured  purple  thereby,  and 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  much  more  abundantly  in  hot  water, 
forming  a  solution  which,  if  the  oil  has  been  previously  well  washed^ 
precipitates  silver  but  hot  baryta  salts.  The  watery  liquid  from  which 
the  oil  has  separated  contains  an  acid  analogous  to  sulphovinicacid,  which^ 
if  mixed  hot  with  aqueous  chloride  of  barium,  yields  silky  needles  of  a 
baryta-salt  on  cooling.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Pharm.  33,  108.)  —  Oil  of 
vitriol  likewise  absorbs  vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  but  does  not  afterwards 
yield  an  oil  on  addition  of  water.  (Kuhlmann.)  Oil  of  vitriol  does 
Bot  exert  any  decotnposing  action  at  medium  temperatures,  but  when  the 
vapour  of  hydroehlorie  ether  is  passed  through  it  at  a  high  temperaturOj 
hydrochluric  aoid  gas  is  evolvcKl  (Th6nard),  together  with  olefitot  gad 
and  ultimately  also  with  sillphurus  acid.  (BouUay.)  —  6.  In  an  aqneoue 
solution  of  nitrate  of  nlver,  chloride  of  ethyl,  whether  in  the  gaseous 
or  liquid  state,  forms  no  precipitate  at  first,  k  tery  slight  one  after  an 
hour,  and  even  in  three  months  but  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
silver  (Th^nard,  BouUay);  according  to  Th^tiard,  it  acts  in  a  predsely 
similar  manner  on  mercurous  nitrate,  but  according  to  BouUay,  it  imme- 
diately throws  down  a  large  quantity  of  calomel  from  a  solution  of  that 
salt.  — 7.  Ammoniacdl gas  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  act  but 
very  ftlowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  on  chloride  of  ethyl,  either  in  the 
gaseous  or  liquid  state,  taking  up  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  from  it. 
(Thenard.)  5  pts.  of  aqueous  ammonia  take  all  the  chlorine  from  2  pts. 
of  chloride  of  ethyl  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  (BouUay.)  A  mixture 
of  1  vol.  chloride  of  ethyl  vapour  and  2  vol.  ammoniacal  gas  heated 
over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  soon  diminishes  in  volume,  deposits  a 
large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  after  being  heated  for  some  time, 
leaves  a  mixture  of  ammoniacal  and  defiant  gas.  (Dumas  in  Stae^  Ann* 
Chim,  JBhys,  78,  154;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  35,  163):— 

C<H»C1  +  NH»  =  C<H*  +  KH<CL 

8.  Aqueous  potash  at  ordinary  temperatures  takes  but  a  small  quantity 
of  chlorine  from  chloride  of  ethyl,  even  in  the  course  of  three  months. 
Even  when  the  vapour  is  passed  for  15  hours  through  potash-ley  heated 
to  80°,  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric  ether  is  decomposed 
and  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  formed,  but  no  alcohol. 
(Thenard.)  According  to  BouUay,  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether 
passed  through  a  bent  tube  into  potash-ley  heated  in  a  tubulated  retort 
is  almost  wholly  decomposed,  so  that  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed 
and  alcohol  having  the  taste  and  smell  of  rum  distils  over: 

.Cm^a  +  HO  +  KG  »>  C*H«0»  +  KQ. 

2  B  2 
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A  aatarated  alcoholic  solation  of  potash  decomposes  hTdroohlorio  etber, 
between  14°  and  25*^,  more  rapidly  than  aqueous  potash,  beginning  in 
fact  to  deposit  chloride  of  potassium  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours;  but  the 
decomposition  is  not  complete  even  in  8  days.  (Thenard.)  —  A  mixtare 
of  alcoholic  potash  and  hydrochloric  ether  enclosed  iu  a  strong  glass  tube 
and  heated  to  100°,  deposits  chloride  of  potassium  and  forms  a  liquid 
containing  common  ether.  (Balard,  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  302.)  — 
When  vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl  is  passed  through  a  tube  in  which  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash  is  gQUtly  heated,  chloride  of 
potassium  is  obtained  together  with  very  pure  defiant  gas.  (Dumas  & 
Stas.)  —  9.  Vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl  passed  into  a  heated  alcoholic 
solution  of  protosiUpkide  ofpotawium,  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  ethyl; 
similarly,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potas- 
sium, it  forms  mercaptan.  (Regnault.) 

C*H»Cl  +  KS  -  C^H»S  +  KClj 
and 

C<H»a  +  KS,HS  -  C*H»S«  +  Ka. 

According  to  Lowig,  the  mixture  of  chloride  of  ethyl  with  protosulphide  or 
pentasulphide  of  potassium  deposits  chloride  of  potassium  and  forms 
protosulphide  or  pentasulphide  of  ethyl  i  e,  g. 

C*H»C1  +  KS»  =  C^H*S*  +  KCI. 

10.  Potamum  acts  rapidly  on  chloride  of  ethyl,  producing  an  evolution 
of  heat  whereby  part  of  the  ether  is  volatilized  with  ebullition.  If  the 
potassium  be  freed  by  repeated  pressure  from  the  crust  which  forms  upon 
it,  the  whole  of  it  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  white  powder.  This 
powder,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  gives  off  combustible  gases  and 
leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue  which  immediately  burns  away  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  a 
liquid  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium;  ether 
shaken  up  with  this  liquid  dissolves  out  an  oil  which  remains  behind 
when  the  ether  is  evaporated  in  vacuo,  but  likewise  evaporates  itself 
when  left  for  some  time  in  the  vacuum.  This  oil  has  a  peculiar  odour,  a 
soapy  and  somewhat  burning  taste,  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  The 
white  powder  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  82 '79 
pts.  to  17*21  pts.;  therefore  in  the  proportion  of  ethyl,  C*H^  Hence  the 
white  powder  is  KCl  +  K,C^H'  (ethylide  of  potassium),  and  the  oil  is 
perhaps  a  hydrate  of  ethyl.  (Lowig,  Pogg.  45,  346.)  —  Formation  of 
the  white  powder,  according  to  Lowig: 

Cm*Cl  +  2K  «  C<H»K  +  KCI; 
of  the  oil : 

C*H«K  +  2H0  -  C<H*,HO  +  KO  +  H. 

Gerhardt  (Chim.  org.  1,  226),  represents  the  formation  of  the  white 
powder  by  the  same  equation,  but  for  that  of  the  oil  he  gives  the 
following : 

C*H«K  +  2H0  -=  C*H«  +  HO,K0. 

[or  more  Bhortly :  C^H^K  +  HO  =  C*H«  +  KO. 

This  hydrocarbon,  C^H',  is  not  otherwise  known  (it  may  be  Frankland's  hydride 
of  ethyl) ;  but  since  it  contains  2  At.  H  more  than  ethylene,  it  should,  according  to 
Gerhardt' 8  own  principles,  form  a  still  more  permanent  gas;  but  even  the  formula  C^H*, 
HO  is  very  improbable,,  both  from  similar  considerations,  and  on  account  of  the  uneven 
number  of  atoms.  Can  the  oQ  be  wine-oil,  or  another  polymeric  compound  of  ethylene  ? 
For  the  decision  of  this  question,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  ascertain  ^dietber 
the  hydrogen  evolved  on  dissolving  the  white  powder  in  water,  is  an  essential  constitneat 
of  it,  or  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  action  of  free  potassium  mixed  with  it]. 
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Oomhinattons,  Chloride  of  ethyl  dissolves  in  50  pts.  of  water 
according  to  Gehlen,  and  in  60  pts.  according  to  Pfaff;  1  vol.  water  at 
1 8®  absorbs  1  vol.  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether.  (Thenard).  The  solu- 
tion, which  has  a  sweet  and  powerful  taste^  does  not  aet  either  on  litmus 
or  on  a  solution  of  silver. 

Pentaddoride  of  Antinway  absorbs  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl  with 
evolution  of  heat,  and  forms  a  colourless  liquid  which  fumes  in  the  air, 
and  in  a  dry  atmosphere  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass;  this,  however, 
gradually  becomes  liquid  and  brown,  and  slowly  deposits  crystals  of 
terchloride  of  antimony,  whereupon  water  throws  down  a  brown  oil  from 
the  brown  mother-liquid.  (Kuhlmann.) 

Bichloride  of  Tin  likewise  yields,  with  evolution  of  heat,  a  liquid 
which  fumes  in  the  air,  and  when  set  aside  over  lime  under  a  bell-jar  con- 
taining air,  effloresces  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  in  plumose  vegetations. 
Water  decomposes  the  compound,  separating  part  of  the  ether  in  the 
undecomposed  state,  and  if  the  compound  is  not  recently  prepared,  pre- 
cipitating a  white  substance,  probably  binoxide  of  tin.  (Kuhlmann.) 

SesquicMoride  of  Iron  in  dry  air  forms  with  chloride  of  ethyl  a  com- 
pound which  crystallizes  indistinctly,  and  from  which  water  throws 
down  a  large  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  and  separates  hydrochloric  ether. 
(Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Fharm,  33,  108.) 

Chloride  of  ethyl  agitated  with  aqueous  terchloride  of  gold,  does  not 
take  up  any  chloride  of  gold. 

Chloride  of  ethyl  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  JSther  and  Alcohol, 
From  the  latter,  according  to  Funcke  {Br.  Arch.  4,  265),  it  may  be 
separated  by  neutral  tartrate  of  potash. 

Chloride  of  ethyl  dissolves  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile,  also  several 
resins  and  colouring  matters,  e.  g.  coccw-red. 


Heavy  Hydrochloric  Ether. 

ScBEELE.  Opftsctila,  2,  ]  35.  —  Westrumb,  XL  Chem,  Ahhandl.  1, 2,  57. 
—  Trommsdorff, /Sc^^r.  J.  3,  378.  —  Geblbn,  A,  Gehl.  2,  227. — 
Thenard,  Mem.  de  la  Sac.  d'Arcueil^  1,  147;  2,  25.  —  Berthollet, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  1,  426.  —  Robiquet  &  Colin,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys. 
2,  208.  —  Despretz,  Ann.  Chim.  Bhys,  21,  437.  —  A.  Vogel, 
Kastn.  Arch.  7,  343.  —  Pfafp.  Schw.  55,  204,  —  Liebio,  Jdag. 
Fharm.  34,  49. — Ann.  Fharm.  1,  221;  also  Fogg.  24,  244,  and 
284. 

Schwere  Salxather,  tchwere  SalznaphthOt  Bchweret  Saizdl,  ChlordtAer,  Ether 
cMorique.  —  First  prejiaped  by  Scheele  and  Westrumb.  Produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  considerable  quantities  of  alcohol  or  ether;  according 
to  Wohler,  also  in  the  decomposition  of  alcohol  by  chlorochroniic  acid. 

Freparation.  1,  Chlorine  gas  evolved  from  35  pts.  con^nion  salt, 
9  pts.  manganese,  16  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  16  pts.  water  is  passed  into 
6  pts.  alcohol;  and  the  resulting  compound  ether,  which  amounts- to  \  of 
the  alcohol,  is  purified  by  water  and  potash.  (Scheele,  Thenard.)  Vogcl 
saturates  the  alcohol  with  chlorine  without  benting  it  (in  which  ca£e  the 
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addition  of  water  throws  down  bat  a  small  quantity  of  the  oomponnd  ether), 
neut rallies  with  carbonate  of  lime,  distils,  and  throws  down  the  compoaod 
ether  from  the  distillate  by  adding  3  or  3  vol.  of  water.  Pfaff  saturates 
cold  aloohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*628  with  chlorine  gas;  removes  the  free  chlorine 
bj  lead  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  chalk;  decants  the  layer  of  heaTV 
hydrochloric  ether  which  rises  to  the  top,  and  washes  it  repeatedly  wito 
water:  acetic  ether  however  remains  mixed  with  it.  —  Liebig  eataiates 
the  alcohol  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  mixes  it  with  an  ettual 
bulk  of  water,  and  without  separating  the  precipitated  compound  ether, 
adds  to  it  finely  pounded  manganese,  which  appears  to  dissolve  at  first, 
forming  a  dark  green  liquid;  but  in  a  few  seconds  this  liquid  changes  to 
light  brown  and  becomes  heated,  so  that  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a 
red  flame,  unless  the  vessel  be  surrounded  with  oold  water  or  the  mixture 
dilated  therewith.  If  the  mixture  be  then  distilled,  acetic  ether  passes 
over  first,  then  pare,  neutral,  heavy  hydrochloric  ether,  and  at  last  C*C1* 
also  sublimes.  (Liebig.) — 2.  Scheele  saturates  3  pts.  of  alcohol  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  evolved  from  2  pts.  common  salt  and  2  pts.  suU 
phuric  acid,  and  distils  this  alcohol  with  3  pts.  of  manganese.  —  3.  Scheele 
distils  3  pts.  of  alcohol  with  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  3  pts.  of  common  salt,  and 
8  pts.  of  manganese;  —  Westrumb,  3  pts.  of  aloohol  with  I  pt.  oil  of 
vitriol,  2  pts.  common  salt,  and  1  pt.  manganese.  —  TrommsdorlT,  3  pts. 
aloohol  with  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  2  pts.  common  salt,  and  ^  pt.  manganese; 
—  Gehlen,  10  pts.  alcohol  with  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  13  pt«.  common  salt, 
and  6  pts.  manganese.  The  compound  ether  is  separated  from  the  dbtil- 
late  by  addition  of  water,  and  from  free  acid  by  treating  it  with  ma«- 
uesia  or  solution  of  potash.  —  4.  Brugnatelli  (Scher,  J.  7,  100)  di»tiLs 
1  pt.  of  alcohol  with  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  pts.  chlorate  of  potash.  — 
5.  Berthollet,  also  Robiquet  &  Colin,  pass  chlorine  gas  through  ether 
and  precipitate  the  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  with  water. 

Properties.  Colourless,  thin,  oily  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  r084  (Pfivff.), 
1-134  (A.  Vogel),  1-227  (Liebig).  Refracting  power  1*0606  (Fraun- 
hofer).  According  to  former  statements,  it  boils  below  100^;  according 
to  Liebig,  at  about  112°,  but  the  boiling  point  is  variable.  Has  a  pun- 
gent, sweetly  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  nitrous  ether,  but,  according  to 
Liebig,  quite  dififerent  from  that  of  the  oil  of  olefiant  gas.  Has  an 
aromatic  fiery  taste.     Does  not  redden  litmus. 

Deesmpontions.  1.  This  compound  when  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube  yields  hydrochloric  acid.  (Th^nard.)  —  2.  Bums  with  a  green  and 
yellow  flame,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid.  Jf  therefore  the  flame  be 
blown  out  after  awhile,  the  residue,  according  to  Liebig,  precipitates  a 
solution  of  silver.  —  3.  When  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  chlorine 
gas,  it  forms  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  to  judge  by  the  smell  —  but  in  much 
smaller  quantity  than  Dutch  liquid  —  and  is  converted  into  a  thick  liquid 
rendered  tarbid  by  a  white  substance.  (Gm.)  —  4.  Decomposes  in  contact 
with  nitric  acid,  giving  off  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid.  (Th^nard.)  — 
5.  The  compound,  as  prepared  by  (5),  is  charred  by  oil  of  vitriol,  whereas 
Dutch  liquid  is  not  (Robiquet  &  Colin);  that  prepared  by  (1)  becomes 
turbid  and  froths  up  strongly  when  mixed  with  cold  oil  of  yitrioli  giving 
off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acid  gas;  oi^  heating  the 
mixture,  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  is  deposited,  and,  above  100% 
sulphurous  acid  gas  is  likewise  evolved.  (Liebig.)  —  6.  Wheif  the  liquid 
prepared  by  (1 )  is  shaken  up  with  strong  potash  and  distilled,  it  gives  off 
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a  white,  pily  liquid,  and  afterwards  wq^ter  free  from  alqbholj  tlifii  dry 
residue  when  ignited  gives  off  m  empyreumatic  odour  q^iid  yields  a 
needle-shaped  sublimatOi  which  burps  apd  produces  hydrochloric  aqid 
(chloride  of  oarboni);  there  remains  charcoal,  chloride  of  potassium,  aud 
potash.  (A.  Vogel.)  The  dry  residue  contains  a  browQ  resiu  (Liebig.) 
Heavy  hydrochloric  ether  plaoed  in  a  retort  together  with  hydrate  oi 
potash  becomes  strongly  heated,  boils  violently,  and  gives  off  a  peculiar 
oily  body  different  from  itself,  having  a  density  of  i  '074  aud  boiling  at 
104''.  A  mixture  of  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  and  alcoholic  potash 
deposits  chloroform  in  oily  drops  on  the  addition  of  water.  (Liebig.)  -^-r 
The  preparation  (5)  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  oarbopate  of 
soda  is  gradually  reduced  to  ^  of  its  volume  and  assumes  a  yellowish 
tint  j  if  the  residue  be  mixed  with  potash  and  evaporatedi  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonaceous  matter  separates  from  it,  and  the  soda  and  potash  are 
found  to  have  taken  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

iBerthollet.)  -~  (5)  is  more  easily  decomposed  by  aqueous  alkalis  than 
)utoh  liquid.  (Robiquet  ^  Colin.) 

Combinations.  —  Heavy  hydrochloric  ether  dissolves  very  sparingly 
in  water.  Two  drops  of  it  placed  in  an  ounce  of  water  take  several  days  to 
dissolve.  (Vogel.)  —  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  dissolves  a  large  quan- 
tity of  phosphorui.  —  In  alcohol  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions,  and  is 
partly  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water.  The  ordinary  SpirUvs 
sails  dulcis  is  a  preparation  of  this  kind.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  ether. 

Pespretz  regards  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  as  a  compound  of  1  vol. 
chlorine  gas  with  2  vol.  defiant  gas;  according  to  A.  Vogel  it  is  identicair 
with  Dutch  liquid  (p. 376);  Berthollet  also  regards  the  heavy  hydrochloric 
ether  prepared  from  common  ether  as  a  compound  of  chlorine  with  defiant 
gas;  according  to  Robiquet  &  Colin,  however,  the  product  obtained  from 
alcohol  or  common  ether  differs  from  Dutch  liquid  by  a  stronger  and  more 
unpleasant  taste  and  odour,  greater  volatility  and  inflammability,  and  by 
being  more  easily  decomposed  by  alkalis  and  carbonized  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

Heavy  hydrochloric  ether  is  probably  not  a  peculiar  definite  com* 
pound,  but  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  acetic  ether,  aldehyde, 
chloral,  and  perhaps  also  Dutch  liquid,  &c.  —  Liebig  {Ann,  Fhdrm, 
14,  137)  found  in  it  a  large  quantity  of  aldehyde,  which  is  perhaps  the 
cause  of  the  formation  of  resin  by  potash  and  the  charring  by  gil  of 
vitriol ;  the  chloroform  which,  according  to  Liebig,  separates  out  on  the 
addition  of  alcoholic  potash  and  subsequently  of  water,  points  to  the 
presence  of  chloral.  —  Regnault  {Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  71,  421)  suggests 
also  that  it  contains  C*C1H'0»  and  C*C1»H»0». 


Monochlorinated  Hydrochloric  Ether.    C*H*CP  =  C*CFH»,H»  ? 

Regnault  (18S8).    Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  69,  193;  also  Ann,  Fharm, 
3d,  810;  also  J,  pr.  Chem,  19,  195. 

Eir^achchlorhaltiger  ChlorweutertiqfUtherf  Bichlorvinqfer,  Aldehydchlorid,  Ether 
hydrocMorique  monochlorttri. 

Preparation.     The  apparatus  used  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  pre- 
paration of  monoohlorinated  methyl-ether  (VIL  289),  excepting  that  only 
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one  Wonlfe's  botUe  is  reqaired,  together  with  a  flaek  filled  with  water  and 
flurrounded  with  ice.  Into  one  opening  of  the  elass  globe  is  passed  Alo- 
rine  ffas,  which  mnst  not  be  in  excess,  and  into  the  other,  yaponr  of  hydro- 
chloric ether  eyolyed  by  heat  from  a  concentrated  mixtare  of  alcohol  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  by  passing  first  through  water,  then  through 
oil  of  yitriol,  and  lastly  affain  throa^h  water.  When  the  chlorine  gas  is 
in  excess,  OH'CP  is  also  K)mied;  this,  howeyer,  remains  in  the  Wonlfe's 
bottle,  whilst  the  more  yolatile  C^HK/P  passes  oyer  for  the  most  part  into 
the  flask  surrounded  with  ice.  The  apparatus  must  be  exposed  to  the  sun, 
at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  action;  but  when  the  action  has  once 
been  set  up  in  this  manner,  it  goes  on  by  itself  in  diffused  daylight  and 
eyen  in  twilight.  The  liauid  collected  in  the  flask  is  several  times  washed 
with  water;  and  if  the  chlorine  has  not  been  admitted  in  excess,  and  con- 
sequently no  C^H'Cl'  has  been  formed,  that  in  the  Woulfe*s  bottle 
is  also  washed;  the  whole  is  then  rectified  in  the  water-bath,  first  alone, 
then  in  contact  with  burnt  lime,  to  remore  water  and  hydrodiloric  acid, 
the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  which  may  contain  hydrochloric  etber, 
and  the  last  which  may  contain  bichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  being 
set  aside.  (Regnault.) 

PropertieB.  Transparent,  colourless,  yery  thin  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-174 
at  1 7^.  Boils  at  64^.  Vapour-density  3*478.  Smells  like  oU  of  olefiant 
gas,  and  has  a  sweet,  fiery  taste.  (Regnault) 

Vol.        Denaty. 


A  P 

24-0 

4-0 

70-8 

....        m4   *7        ... 
....          4*0d       ... 

....    71-66    ... 

Regnault. 
24-43 

4H    

2  CI  

416 

71-12 

C*H<C1«.... 

98-8 

....  100-00    ... 

99-71 

C-vaponr ....     4     ....     r6640 

H-gM  4     ....     0-2772 

Cl-yaponr....     2     ^..     4-90S6 


2    ....     6*8498 
1     ....     3-4249 

Monochlorinated  hydrochloric  ether  distilled  with  alcoholic  potash 
passes  over  for  the  most  part  unaltered.  But  the  residue  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  on  addition  of  water  deposits  a 
brown  sticky  resin,  probably  resin  of  aldehyde.  —  It  may  be  distilled 
undecomposed  in  contact  with  potassium,  the  metal  retaining  its  lustre. 
(Regnault.) 

Sf  onochlorinated  hydrochloric  ether  is  distinguished  from  Dutch  liquid 
which  is  isomeric  with  it,  by  its  smaller  specific  gravity,  lower  boiling 
point,  and  difl»;ult  decomposibility  by  potash.  Regnault  assigns  to  it  the 
formula  C*H*C1»  and  to  Dutch  liquid  the  formula  C*H»C1,HC1.  More 
probably  the  ether  is  C*CPH»,H»,  and  the  oil  either  C*H»C1,HC1,  as 
Regnault  supposes,  or  even  C*H',Cl'.  According  to  this  view,  common 
ether  would  be  C*H»0,H»  and  chloride  of  ethyl,  C*H»C1,H*. 


Oa  of  Olefiant  Gas,    OH*ci»  =  c*H»ci,HCi. 

Deiman,  Troostwye,  Bondt  &  Lauwerenburgh.    CrelL  Ann,  1795, 

2,  200. 
RoBiQUET  &  Colin.     Ann.  Chim,  Pkys.  I,  337;  2,  206;  also  Schw, 

19,  142;  also^i^.  59,  12. 
MoRiN.     Ann.  Chim,  JBhy9,  42,  225;  also  Sckw,  60,  479;  also  Pogg, 

19,  61. 
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LiBBio.    Mag.  !Pharm.  34,  49.  —  Ann.  Fharm.  i,  213j  9,  20;  diaoFogff. 

24,  275;  31,  340. 
Dumas.    Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  48,  185;  also  Fogg,  24,  582.  —  Ann.  Chim. 

Phys.  5^,  145. 
Regnault.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  58,301;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  14,   22. — 

Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  69, 151;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  18,  80.  —  Ann.  Pharm. 

28,  SS. 
GuTHBiB.    SiU.  Amer.  J,  22,  105. 
Laurent.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  63,  377;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  22,  292;  also 

J.pr.  Chem.  11,  232. 
Lowia  &  Weidhann.    Pogg.  49,  123;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  426. 

Duieh  Liquid,  Oel  de»  (fteneu^enden  Gaseg,  Oel  des  iHbildenden  Gaae»,  hoUdU' 
duchet  Oel  oder  F^Hmffkeit,  Chlordiher,  CAtorkoMenwanersioff,  Chlordtherin, 
Chlorelayl,  Liqueur  des  HoUandaiSf  Huile  du  gas  oUfiant,  Chlorhydrate  de  CMorure 
d^AcetyU  [JTevine.]  —  Discovered  ia  1795  by  the  foar  Dutch  chemists  above* 
mentioned. 

Formation.  Chlorine  and  olefiant  gas  mixed  together  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  either  exposed  to  light  or  in  the  dai%,  slowly  condense 
in  equal  Tolumes,  and  form  an  oil;  the  condensation  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  heat.  —  The  gases  do  not  combine  when  quite  dry.  Either 
water  or  sulphurous  acid  must  be  present;  in  the  latter  case  the  oil  is 
taken  up  by  the  chlorosulphuric  acid,  SCIO',  formed  at  the  same  time. 
(Regnault.)  —  When  the  oil  is  formed  from  olefiant  gas  which  has  only 
been  purified  by  potash,  and  therefore  may  still  contain  vapour  of  ether; 
a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced  at  the  same  time. 
(Morin,  Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  1,  213.)  —  When  brought  together  in  the 
dry  state,  the  two  gases  do  not  appear  to  act  upon  one  another  at  first, 
but  afterwards  they  condense  into  an  oil  with  evolution  of  heat,  and 
without  perceptible  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  But  when  they  are 
moist,  hydrochloric  acid  and  sesquichloride  of  carbon  are  always  formed, 
even  when  the  olefiant  gas  is  in  excess;  and  in  this  case,  100  vol.  chlorine 
combine  with  only  70  —  88  vol.  olefiant  gas,  because  part  of  the  chlorine 
afterwards  converts  part  of  the  resulting  oil  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sesquichloride  of  carbon.  (Dumas.)  —  Wnen  olefiant  gas  perfectly  dried 
by  oil  of  vitriol  and  caustic  potash  is  mixed  with  chlorine  previously 
washed  and  not  in  excess,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed 
during  the  whole  of  the  process,  and  yet  there  is  no  sesquichloride  of  car- 
bon produced.  (Begnault.)  —  Even  when  two  bottles  of  equal  size,  the 
one  filled  with  olefiant  gas  perfectly  freed  from  ether  and  alcohol -vapour, 
and  the  other  with  chlorine,  are  connected  by  a  glass  tube  2  inches  long 
and  1  line  wide,  so  that  combination  can  only  take  place  very  slowly 
through  this  tube,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  after 
24  hours  in  both  bottles.  (Liebig,  Pogg.  31,  340.)  —  Johnston  {Phil, 
Mag,  J,  17,  2;  also  J,  pr,  Chem,  21,  115)  endeavours  to  explain  this 
formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  improbable  assumption  that  chloro- 
form is  produced  at  the  same  time  : 

2C«H<  +  lOa  =  C^H*CP  +  2(?HCP  +  2HC1. 

But  if  that  were  the  case,  the  composition  of  the  resulting  oil  would 
bo,  not  C*H*CP  but  C^H^CP  +  2Cr»HCR  —  This  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  may,  as  Regnault  has  shown,  be  very  simply  explained  by  the  con- 
siderable quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  with  which  the  olefiant  gas  prepared 
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ffow  al^okol  vni  oil  of  vhtiol  is  often  ceatamiiiated  (p.  163);  for  tkb 

bonic  acid  comiDg  in  contact  with  the  chlorine,  forms  phosgene  gm«,  whiek 
is  tUei}  decomposed  by  the  water  into  carbonic  and  hydroehloric  aeide, 
and,  according  to  Morin,  may  be  detected  even  by  its  odonr,  provided  the 
gaseous  mixture  is  not  Tory  moist : 

CO  +  CI  +  HO  «  CO»  +  HCl 

If  this  supposition  be  correct,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oarbftnio  aeid 
must  be  formed  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  defiant  gas  is  in  excess,  the  oil  which  condenses  exhibits 
a  greyish  white  turbidity  arising  from  admixture  of  water;  but  alter  a 
while,  it  becomes  transparent  and  colourless,  more  quickly  if  placed 
OFer  chloride  of  calciom.  —  When  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  the  resulting 
oil  has  a  greenish  yellow  colour  arising  from  free  chlorine ;  it  likewise 
emits  suffocating  acid  vapours,  has  a  caustie  taste,  and  gives  up  its  excess 
of  chlorine  together  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  water.  (Robiquet  & 
Colin.) 

Dutch  liquid  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  defiant  gas  on  chloro- 
chromic  aciu  (p.  1G7),  pentachloride  of  antimony,  and  protochloride  of 
copper.  —  defiant  gas  passed  through  pentachloride  of  antimony  is 
abundantly  absorbed,  with  evolution  of  heat  and  production  of  a  brown 
colour.  As  the  liquid  cools,  terchloride  of  antimony  crystallizes  out^  and 
the  mothor-liquor  consists  of  Dutch  liquid  still  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  terchloride  of  antimony  in  solution.  (Wbbler.)  —  Chloride  of  copper 
fused  in  defiant  gas  gives  off  large  bubbles,  which  take  fire  as  they  burst 
and  burn  with  a  red  flame,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  depositing 
carbon.  The  Dutch  liquid  formed  at  the  same  time  is  ultimately  co^i- 
verted  into  a  yellowish  oil,  having  an  odour  like  that  of  turpentine- 
camphor,  and  a  residue  is  left  consisting  of  metallic  copper  and  th^ 
dichloride.  (Wohler,  Po^^r.  13,  297.) 

Preparation.  —  By  passing  large  quantities  of  defiant  gas  and  chlorine 
in  about  equal  masses  into  a  glass  globe,  as  fast  as  they  condense  into  an 
oil;  washing  the  oil  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  remove  free  chlo- 
rine and  hydrochloric  acid;  and  distilling  it  over  chloride  of  calcium  to  free 
it  from  water. 

Purification,  a.  If  the  defiant  gas  has  merely  been  purified  by 
caustic  potash,  it  yields  a  greenish  yellow  oil,  which  turns  brown  when 
treated  with  potash,  and  is  blackened  by  oil  of  vitriol  with  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  oil  is  purified  by  distillation  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  (the  watery  distillate  floating  on  the  top  of  the  oil  reduced  to 
three-fourths,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  together  with 
acetic  ether j;  then  washed  with  potash-ley,  which  renders  it  turbid;  then 
with  water  till  It  becomes  clear  again;  then  separated  from  the  water,  shaken 
up  with  6  or  8  times  its  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  distilled  (whereupon 
more  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  turns  brown) ; 
the  distillate  again  washed  with  potash  and  water;  and  lastly,  shaken 
up  and  redistilled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  which  does  not  eliminate  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  cause  the  residue  to  turn  brown.  (Liebig.)  —  b.  The 
defiant  gas  is  allowed  to  predominate;  the  oil  washed  with  water; 
rectified  alone  in  the  water-bath;  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium;  and 
kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  till  the  boiling  point  becomes  stationary.  — 
Or  0.   The  oil  is  washed  first  with  water,  then  with  potash-ley;  distilled 
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over  eMorida  of  calcium,  whfirenpon  beayy  hydrochloric  ether  remains; 
theu  rectified  in  the  water -batbi  first  per  se  —  whereby  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  is  left  behind  —  then  over 
hydrate  of  potaah,  which  becomes  slightly  brown;  then  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  after  previous  agitation  with  that  licjuid;  and  lastly  over  finely  pul- 
verized baryta.  (Dumas.) 

d.  The  oil  prepared  from  defiant  gas,  which  has  been  purified  both 
by  potash-ley  and  oil  of  vitriol,  is  twice  washed  with  water,  with  which 
it  becomes  strongly  heated  the  first  time,  even  to  ebullition;  then  rectified 
in  the  oil-bath  per  se/  afterward^  over  oil  of  vitriol,  which  becomes 
strongly  blackened;  thpn  over  hydrate  of  potash;  then  again  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  no  further  blackening  thence  eosuing;  and,  finally,  once'more  over 
hydrate  of  potash.  The  oil,  whicU  is  still  somewhat  turbid,  becomes 
clear  on  agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium.  —  e.  When  the  oil  purified 
according  to  c^  is  distilled  four  times  more  over  oil  of  vitriol  (hydrochloric 
acid  being  evolved  each  time,  but  the  residue  blackening  only  the  first 
time),  and  alternately  therewith,  four  times  over  dry  baryta,  the  oil  eja 
obtained.  (Regnault.) 

Guthrie  frees  the  oil  from  alcohol  by  repeated  distillation  over  chloride 
of  calcium,  then  distils  it  once  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  mixes  it  with  a 
poncentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  As  long  as  the  oil  retains 
alcohol,  ether  passes  over  in  the  distillation  after  the  oil,  and  the  residue 
turns  black.  (Guthrie.)  A.  Vogel  purifies  the  oil  merely  by  shaking  it 
up  fvith  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  washing  with  water. 

Properties.  Thin,  transparent,  coloi^rless  oil.  Sp.  gr.  1'214  (Vogel); 
1-2201  at  7°  (Robiquet  &  Colin);  from  122  to  1*24  (Morin);  1-247  at 
18°  (Liebig);  {e)  1256  at  12°  (Regnault);  1-486  (Guthrie.)  Boiling 
point  66*7  (Robiquet  &  Colin);  74*4  (Gnthrie);  82  4''  when  it  boig 
alone,  but  at  most  75*66°  when  boiled  with  water  (liiebig);  {e)  82*5°  at 
0*756  met.  (Regnault);  85-85°  (Despreta,  Ann.  Gkim.  Pkys.  21,  J54); 
(c)  85°  at  0*77  met.;  (6)  86°  at  0.76  met.  (Dumas.)  Tension  of  vapour: 
0-06265  met.  at  9*3°  (Robiquet  &  Oolin);  00553  met.  at  12*17^ 
(Despretz.)  Vapour-density,  8*4434  (Gay-Lussac);  (h,)  3*46  (Dumas); 
{e.)  3*478  (Regnault.)  The  oil  does  not  redden  litmus.  It  possesses  a 
penetrating,  agreeably  aromatic  odour  and  a  pleasant  sweetish  taste. 
(Deiman,  &c.) 

Liebig.  Damas.  Regnault. 

a.                 b,                  c.  d.              €, 

4C 24-e     ....     24*29     ....     23-34  ....  246  ....  24-80  ....  21*50  ....  24*35 

4  H     ....       4-0     ....       405     ....       8-70  ....  41  ....  4*13  ....  3*69  ....     4*06 

2  CI    ....     70*8     ....     71-66    ....     71-33  ....  73*0  ....  71*07  ....  72*32  ....  71-41 

C*H*C12     98*8     ....  100*00     ....     98*37     ....  101*7     ....  100*00     ....  97*41  ....  99*82 

Vol.  Density.                                       Vol.  Density. 

C-vapour 4     ....  1-6640  Olefiant-gas....     1     ....     0*9706 

H-gaa 4     ....  0*2772  Ci-gas 1     ....     2-4543 

Cl-gaa 2     ....  4-9086 

Oil-vapour  ....     2     ....     6*8498  1     ....    3*4249 

1     ....     3*4249 

Moiiii  concluded  from  bia  experiment^  on  the  formation  of  the  oil  and  its  decompo- 
sition in  a  red-hot  tube,  that  It  is  C*H^Ci,  which  supposition,  however,  was  soon  nega- 
tived by  the  analysis  of  the  oil. 
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DecompotUions.  1.  The  oil  passed  throngh  a  white-hot  tabe  filled 
with  fragments  of  porcelain,  deposits  carbon  in  the  tube,  and  yields  a 
mixture  of  61*39  vol.  of  hjdrocnloric  acid  jnis  and  38*61  vol.  of  a  com- 
bustible gas  which  bums  with  a  bluish  flame.  (Robiqnet  A  Colin.) 
According  to  these  chemists,  100  vol.  of  this  gas  exploded  with  oxjeen 
consume  66  vol.  and  produce  31  vol.  carbonic  acid;  hence  it  prob«£lj 
contains  31  vol.  marsh-gas  and  69  vol.  hydrogen.  If  the  porcelain  tulie 
is  heated  only  to  dull  redness,  2  vol.  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  1  voL 
combustible  gas  are  obtained,  with  deposition  of  charcoal.  (Morin.)  This 
combustible  gas  remains  nearly  uniform  during  the  whole  decomposition. 
Of  the  gas  obtained  at  the  beginning,  100  vol.  detonated  with  oxygen 
absorb  160  vol.  oxygen  and  form  60  vol.  carbonic  acid;  of  the  gas 
obtained  towards  the  end,  100  vol.  consume  150  vol.  oxygen  and  pro- 
duce 50  vol.  carbonic  acid.  (Morin.)  [Hence  we  may  calculate  that  the 
first  portions  of  this  combustible  gas  contain  60  vol.  marsh-gas  to  40  vol. 
hydrogen,  and  the  latter  portions  50  :  50].  —  2.  The  oil  may  he  set  on 
jirt  by  a  flaming  body,  and  burns  with  a  green  flame  which  deposits  a 
laree  Quantity  of  soot  and  diffuses  suffocating  vapours  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  (Rob.  &  Colin.)  The  yellowish  white  flame  has  a  green  border  at 
the  bottom.  (Liebig.)  The  colour  of  the  flame  is  emerald-green.  (Vogel.)^ 
3.  Chlorine  acts  gradually  upon  the  oil,  especially  with  the  aid  of  light 
and  heat,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  converting  it  into  the  substitu- 
tion-compounds C^H^l'  and  C^H*C1^  and  ultimately  into  sesquichloride 
of  carbon,  C^Cl*.  The  oil  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  bottle  filled  with 
chlorine,  is  converted,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  a'jid^  into  crystals 
of  CK^l*  which  sublime  (Faraday): 

C<H^CP  +  8C1  «  C*C1V+  4HC1. 

The  same  transformation  takes  place  when  chlorine  is  passed  through  the 
oil  at  a  temperature  near  its  boiling  point  (Liebig.)  If  the  oil  immersed 
in  water  be  saturated  with  chlorine  in  a  dark  place,  and  the  strongly 
yellow  liquid  then  brought  out  into  the  light,  it  becomes  heated,  loses 
Its  colour,  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
water.  Chlorine  passed  through  the  oil  for  two  days,  converts  it  for  the 
most  part  into  C^H'Cl',  (Regnault,  Ann.  Chim,  Jfhys.  69,  159.)  If  the 
passage  of  the  chlorine  be  continued,  this  compound  is  converted  into 
OH*Cl*.  (Regnault,  Ann,  Fharm.  28,  bQ.)  When  dry  chlorine  g;ii>  is 
continuously  passed  [in  day  light?]  throngh  the  oil  contained  in  a 
Liebig's  bulb-apparatus,  first  in  the  cold  and  afterwards  at  a  gentle  hea:^ 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  continually  evolved, and  after  three  days,  the  liquid 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  C^H'Cl^  but  contains  some  crystals  of 
C*C1*.  (Laurent.)  —  4.  Dutch  liquid  may  be  mixed  with  M  of  vitriol 
without  decomposition,  and  distilled  from  it  at  100°  without  alteration; 
but  when  dropped  into  boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  completely  destroyed, 
without  yielding  a  chloride  of  carbon.  (Liebig.) 

5.  The  oil  immersed  iu  water  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  gradually 
resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  acetic  ether.  (Mitscherlich,  Fo^^. 
14,538): 

SC<H<CP  +  4H0  =  C8H«0<  +  4HC1. 

It  is  only  the  impure  oil  that  yields  acetic  ether,  and  it  yields  that  pro- 
duct also  when  distilled  with  water;  but  the  perfectly  purified  oil,  when 
treated  with  water  either  in  sunshine  or  by  distillation,  neither  yields 
acetic  ether  nor  turns  sour.  (Liebig,  -^nn.   Fharm.  1,  218.) 

6.  Ammoniacal  g<u  mixed  with  the  vapour  of  the  oil  condenses  to 
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sal-ammoniac,  with  separation  of  a  combustible  gas  [and  nitrogen  ?].  On 
the  cold  liqaid  oil  ammoniacal  gas  has  no  action.  (Kobiquet  &  Colin.)  — 
7.  The  oil  is  bat  slightly  decomposed  by  aqueous  Potash,  even  at  high 
temperatures,  but  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  gradually  resolved  into 
chloride  of  potassium  and  the  compound  C^H^CJ,  which  boils  even  at 
the  heat  of  the  hand.  (Regnault.) 

C^H^CP  +  KO  -  C<H«C1  +  HO  +  KCl. 

The  oil,  when  distilled  with  strong  solution  of  potash,  passes  over 
undecomposed  at  first;  but  on  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat  to  the 
dry  residue,  a  few  needles  sublime,  which  are  inflammable  and  yield 
hydrochloric  acid  as  they  bum;  an  empvreumatic  oily  odour  is  emitted, 
and  there  remains  a  carbonaceous  mass  which  likewise  contains  chloride  of 
calcium.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  8.  The  oil  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  yields  chloride  of  calcium,  charcoal,  and  distinct  crystals 
of  naphthalin.  (Regnault.)  Hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  may  also  be 
obtained. 

9.  The  alcoholic  solntion  of  Protosulphide  of  potassium  mixed  with 
the  oil,  yields  bisulphide  of  ethylene  and  chloride  of  potassium: 

C<H<C1»  +  2KS  «  C»H<S«  +  2KC1. 

The  mixture,  when  kept  in  a  close  vessel,  assumes  a  light  red  colour 
after  some  time,  but  does  not  form  a  precipitate,  even  after  several  weeks, 
perhaps  because  the  resulting  sulphide  of  ethylene  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium.  On 
distilling  off  the  alcohol,  there  remains  a  brown,  deliquescent  mass, 
which  has  an  extremely  offensive  odour,  like  that  of  putrefying  animal 
matter;  blackens  when  heated,  giving  off  an  odour  like  that  of  the  pro- 
ducts formed  by  heating  sulphide  of  ethylene;  and,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  yields  a  yellowish  precipitate  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  with 
acids,  a  yellowish  precipitate  which  fuses  to  a  brown  resin  at  100°;  acids 
also  cause  an  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mixture  of  alcoholic  protosulphide  of  potassium  and  Dutch  liquid  be 
immediately  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  less  strongly  coloured,  and 
yields  a  white  precipitate  of  C^H^^,  mixed  perhaps  with  a  little  sul- 
phur and  C*H*S*.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.)  With  alcoholic  Tersulphide 
of  potassium,  in  a  close  vessel,  the  oil  forms  a  yellowish  precipitate  of 
C*H*S'^  That  the  precipitate  does  not  consist  of  C*H*S«,(C*H*Cl»-f 
2KS»  =  C*H*S« -h  2KC1)  is  explained  by  Lowig  &  Weidmann,  on  the 
supposition  that  protosulphide  of  potassium  is  formed  at  the  same 
'  time : 

C^H^CP  +  4KS?  -  OH*SW  +  2KS  +  2KC1. 

The  supernatant  liquid  assumes  a  reddish  colour,  probably  because  a 
compound  of  protosulphide  of  potassium  with  bisulphide  of  ethylene  is 
formed  at  the  same  time.  — -  The  mixture  of  the  oil  with  alcoholic  Fenta- 
sulphide  of  potassium,  if  kept  from  contact  with  the  air,  also  yields  after 
awhile  the  precipitate  of  C^H^S^^;  but  if  the  peutasulphide  of  potassium 
has  not  been  adaed  in  excess,  the  supernatant  liquid  remains  colourless. 

C^HKl*  +  2KS*  =  C*H*SW  +  2Ka. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  svJphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  mixed  with 
Dutch  liquid  yields  chloride  of  potassium  and  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide 
of  ethylene,  C*H*S^  -H  2HS: 

C<H*a«  +  2(KS,HS)  =  C<H«S<  +  2KC1. 
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Hie  mixttire,  whicb  remuns  colonriess,  soon  depanU  etytMM  df  diloride 
of  potaseitiin,  and  if  then  distilled,  yields  tfa6  flboTe-mentioned  eomponnd 
together  witli  alcohol  and  nndecomposed  Dotch  liquid;  the  liquid  which 
remains  iti  the  retort  deposits  an  oil  #hich  solidifies  on  cooling,  oonsisteof 
C*H*S*,  and  is  probably  formed  by  access  of  air.  ^  If  the  mtxtnre  of 
alcoholic  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  and  Dutch  liquid  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  deposits,  together  with  the  crystals  of  potassium,  a  \.i.ite, 
floccnlent  mixture  of  OH^S^  and  C^H^^  which  melts  at  a  gentle  heat. 
(Lowig  &  Weidmann,  Po^g,  49,  123.) 

10.  Potassium  does  not  act  on  the  vapour  of  the  oil  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures; but  when  heated  in  the  vapour,  it  becomes  red-hot,  causes  a 
precipitation  of  carbon,  and  forms  apparently  a  small  quantity  of 
naphthalin.  (Regnault.)  When  heated  m  contact  with  the  liquid  com- 
pound, the  potassium  swells  up  to  a  white  porous  mass,  and  gives  off  in 
continually  increasing  quantity  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  vapour  of 
C*H»C1  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  14,  37): 

C«H«CP  -I-  K  «  0«H«a  +  H  +  K€l. 

The  gas  which  goes  off  with  the  hydrogen  was  formerly  suppoaed  by 
Liebig  and  Dumas  to  be  defiant  gas.  —  The  porous  mass  is  saturated  with 
undecomposed  oil,  which  when  treated  with  water  separates  out  in  a 
milky  state,  while  the  chloride  of  potassium  dissolves.  (Liebig.) 

ComhincUions.  Oil  of  defiant  gas  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  Water, 
more  readily,  according  to  Morin,  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  present. 

At  a  moderate  heat,  it  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  Photphonu, 
(Vogel.) 

The  solution  of  Chlortodoform  in  Dutch  liquid  is  heavier  than  oil  of 
vitriol.  On  distilling  it,  the  Dutch  liquid  passes  over  first;  and  if  it  be 
then  poured  upon  a  piece  of  red-hot  porcelain,  no  violet  vapours  are  given 
off.  On  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes  reddish,  and  in 
contact  with  chlorine  gas  slightly  yellow.  (Serullas,  Ann,  Chim,  PhyM, 
25,  316.) 

1  he  oil  dissolves  in  Alcohol^  and  doubtless,  also,  in  many  other  liquids 
of  similar  nature. 

According  to  Despretz  {Ann.  Chim,  Phy$.  21,  4,  38),  chloride  of 
iodine,  by  taking  up  a  email  quantity  of  defiant  gas,  is  converted  into  a 
liquid  of  agreeable  taste  and  odour,  which  solidifies  at  0^  in  crystalline 
larainas;  and  after  taking  up  more  defiant  gajs,  solidifies  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures into  a  crystalline  compound.  [Probably  a  mixture.] 


Fluoride  of  Ethyl  P    CHT » 

Strong  alcohol  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  the  acid  evolved  from 
fluor  spar  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  glass  vessels  till  it  fumes,  and  then  dis- 
tilled, does  not  yield  any  ethereal  product.  If  the  distillate  be  several 
times  charged  with  the  acid  vapours  and  distilled  over  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, a  small  quantity  of  an  ethereal  liquid  is  obtained,  having  an 
odour  like  that  of  nitrous  etber.  (Scheele,  Opusc.  2,  137.) 

3  pts.  of  fluorspar  distilled  in  a  glass  retort  with  a  mixture  of  2  pts. 
absolute  alcohol  and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  give  off  a  gas  which  smells  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame^  emitting  fumes  of 
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bydtoflaoi^d  acid,  «^  fttid  ft  distilkte,  trllidli  l^hen  I'e^ftifldd  id  half  its 
Toltime,  vielAa  ail  add,  etliefeal  liquid,  %hi<Jh  deed  tiot  diinltiish  Tfinch  in 
bulk  on  being  miled  with  Wat^r,  and  when  mixed  with  soda,  solidified  to 
a  jelly  from  separation  of  silica.  This  liquid  jields  by  distillation  a 
liquid  very  mach  like  common  ethef,  of  sp.  gr<  0*720,  but  tasting  like 
bitter  almoflds.  (Gehlen,  A.  Gehl.  2,  35 1.) 

When  1  pt.  of  alcohol,  contained  in  a  leaden  Vessel  surtounded  with 
ice  and  salt,  is  saturated  witb  the  Wdrofluorlc  acid  evolved  by  heating  in 
a  leaden  retort  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  fluorspar  and  2  pts.  oil  of  titriol — this 
liquid  (described  on  paee  265)  distilled  in  leaden  vessels  till  only  j-  has 
gone  over — and  the  distillate  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water — a  colour- 
less ethereal  liquid  rises  to  the  top,  which  has  a  peculiar  taste  and  odour 
something  like  horse-radish,  burns  with  a  bluish  name,  corrodes  the  glass 
vessel  even  during  the  act  of  sepafation^  and  is  itself  decomposed  at  the 
same  time.  — ;  If  the  alcohol  after  saturation  with  hydrofluoric  acid  be 
distilled  more  completely,  and  the  resulting  distillate  again  distilled  with 
\  of  the  flrst  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  yellowish  distillate  is  obtained 
which  has  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  cat's  urine,  and  if  it  gets  under 
the  finger-nails,  produces  pain  and  inflammation  just  as  hydrofluoric  acid 
does.     (Reinsch.  J,  pr,  Chem.  19,  314.) 


TeHttfide  of  Ethyl  or  Tellitf ethyl.    C*H»f  e=e^H*,aft. 

WoitLER  (1640.)    Ann,  Tharm.  35,  111;  also  Pog^.  50,  404;  aldo  J.  pr, 

Chem,  20,  371.  —  Further:  Ann.  Pharm.  84,  69. 
Mallet.    Ann.  Pharm,  79,  223;  abstr.  J,  pr,  Chem.  54,  lS5;  ChevH,  Sloe, 

Qu.  J,  V,  71 . 

Hpdralillurie  Mir,  T^liUrwoMersiojfHiher,  Telturbinq/er,  tetturSUhyi,  Stker 
^ydrotellurique, 

Tellurlde  of  sodium,  pfcpar^d  by  igniting  tellurium  or  native  tellnride 
of  bismuth  with  charcoal  and  catboUate  of  soda  (or  telluride  of  potassium, 
obtaiued  by  igliititig  pulverized  tellurium  with  burnt  tartar),  is  Introduced 
in  the  dry  state  into  a  retort  all^adtr  containing  a  warm  solution  of  sul- 
phovinate  of  baryta  or  potash,  and  the  mixture  heated.  Telluride  of 
ethyl  then  passes  over  together  with  t^ater,  th^  action  being  at  first 
attended  witn  great  frothing. 

%  Wohler's  latest  directions  fof  the  preparation  of  this  compound  are 
as  follows:  Telluride  of  potassium  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  pt.  of  tellu- 
rium powdet  with  10  pts.  of  burnt  tartar;  introducing  the  mixture  into  a 
porcelain  retort  fitted  with  a  glass  tttbe  bent  downwards  at  right  angles; 
iteatitig  the  retort  to  redness  fot  3  or  4  hours,  as  long  indeed  as  carbonic 
exide  continues  to  escape;  and  then  introducing  the  end  of  the  bent  tube 
into  a  flask  filled  with  cai'botlic  acid  gas,  to  prevent  access  of  air.  As 
sodh  as  the  mixture  is  quite  cold,  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphovinate 
of  potash  (3  or  4  pts.  of  the  solid  salt  to  1  pt.  of  tellurium),  prepared  with 
#ater  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  is  poured  into  the  tetort,  which  is  then 
tightly  corked;  and  the  whole  heated  fot  sonle  time,  with  constant  agita- 
tion, to  40**  or  50**.  The  resulting  purple  solution,  together  with  the 
undissolved  portion,  is  then  quickly  poured  into  a  flask  previously 
filled  with  carbonic  acid  ga«;  the  retort  again  filled  with  the  same 
gas;  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  of  sulphorlnate  poured  into  it 
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(a  portion  haying  been  kept  back  for  the  purpose);  tike  retort  Mgmin 
closed;  and  the  digestion  repeated.  These  i>recautions  are  necessary  to 
prevent  loss  of  teUaride  of  potassium  by  oxidation.  The  flask  is  then 
connected  with  a  oondensinff  tube  and  receiver,  and  the  mixture  kept 
constantly  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition.  The  flask  then  becomes  filled 
with  the  yellow  vapour  of  tellurethyl,  and  that  compound  distils  orer 
together  with  water,  in  which  it  sinks  in  drops.  Finally,  when  aboat 
I  of  the  mouotelluride  of  ethyl  has  passed  over,  a  small  quantity  of  bitel- 
luride  is  likewise  obtained,  differing  from  the  former  by  its  black-red 
colour.  {Ann.  Pharm  84,  79.)  IT. 

Beep  yellowish  red  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  boiling  below  lOO^. 
Has  a  strong,  very  persistent,  and  extremely  disgusting  odour,  like  that 
of  sulphide  of  ethyl  and  telluretted  hydrogen.  It  appears  to  be  vezy 
poisonous.  Its  vapour  has  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

WlAiler. 
4  C...... 24    ....    25*80 

Te  64    ....    68-82    6875 

C<H*,HTc 93    ....  10000 

TeUuride  of  ethyl  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  clear,  white 
flame,  bordered  with  light  blue,  giving  off  thick  white  fumes  of  telln- 
reus  acid.  Remains  unaltered  under  water,  but  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  yellowish  and  afterwards  with  a  white 
film,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  white,  earthy  mass.  In  sunshine, 
this  oxidation  takes  place  much  more  quickly,  and  is  attended  with  slight 
fuming;  but  no  fire  is  produced,  even  in  oxygen  gas.  Tellurethvl  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  causes  violent  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  and  forms  a 
solution  from  which  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  a  heavy, 
colourless  oil.  —  Tellurethyl  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  (Wohler.) 

IT.  Oxide  of  Tellurethyl,  •—  Not  yet  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  its 
isolation  being  always  attended  with  partial  decomposition.  It  may  be 
obtained :  1.  By  direct  oxidation  of  the  alcoholic  solution  in  the  air;  the 
process  is  however  very  slow  and  not  adapted  for  a  method  of  preparation. 
(Mallet.)  —  2.  By  treating  the  chloride  immersed  in  water  with  recently 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  which  immediately  acts  upon  it  with  spon* 
taneous  evolution  of  heat,  and  is  converted  into  chloride.  The  filtered 
liquid  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxide  of  tellurethyl  free  from  silver  and 
chlorine.  By  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  oxide  is  obtained  as  a 
white  mass  having  a  very  distinct  crystalline  character.  (Mallet.)—' 
3.  Wohler,  by  digesting  a  solution  of  the  crystallized  oxychloride  with 
recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  found  that  chloride  of  silver  was 
immediately  formed;  but  the  liquid  did  not  filter  well,  the  excess  of  oxide 
of  silver  running  through.  On  evaporating  it  in  the  water-bath  to  a 
syrup,  it  began  to  smell  of  tellurethyl,  and  the  undissolved  matter  turned 
black.  On  dilution  with  water,  it  filtered  clearly;  but  the  solution  when 
again  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  gave  off  an  odour  of  tellurethyl  and  began 
suddenly  to  give  off  a  fas  (carbonic  acid  absorbed  from  the  air)  with 
effervescence.  —  4.  A  solution  of  the  snlphate  was  decomposed  with  a 
hot-saturated  solution  of  baryta  water,  the  excess  of  baryta  removed  by 
carbonic  acid,  the  liquid  heated  some  time  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
then  filtered.  The  solution,  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath, 
smelt  constantly  of  tellurethyl,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  down  to 
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the  consistence  of  tarpentine,  gave  off  gas  with  effervescence.  The  same 
eyolation  of  gas  was  subsequently  produced  in  the  cold  mass  by  stirring 
it.     The  syrupy  residue  exhibited  si&;ns  of  crystallization.  (Wohler.) 

The  crystalline  oxide  obtained  by  Mallet  decomposed  when  heated 
in  a  tube,  yielding  metallic  tellurium  and  an  oil  having  a  very  offensive 
odour.  In  the  air  it  burned  with  the  blue  flame  of  tellurium.  (Mallet.) 
—  The  solution  of  the  oxide  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  when  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  chloride  of  tellurethyl  in  colourless  oily 
drops.  (Wohler,  Mallet)  —  Yields  a  crystalline  salt  with  nitric  acid. 
(Wohler.) 

Stdphide.  C^H'TeS.  —  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  throws  down  an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  which 
en  heating  the  liquid  melts  into  black  drops.  (Mallet.) 

Sulphaie.  C*H*TeO,HO  +  C*H»TeO,SO».  --  Obtained  hy  adding  a 
hot,  neutral,  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  to  a  soluUon  of  oxy- 
chloride  of  tellurethyl,  as  long  as  any  chloride  of  silver  is  formed.  •— 
Crystallizes  in  groups  of  small,  short,  colourless  prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Sulphurous  acid  precipitates  from  its  solution  a  yellow  oily  body, 
of  a  most  disagreeable  odour.  Chloride  of  barium  throws  down  sulphate  of 
barjrta  and  reproduces  the  oxychloride.  The  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid 
found  was  15*10 ;  the  above  formula  requires  15*91. 

Iodide,  —  C^H'Tel.  —  Formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  nitrate, 
oxychloride  or  oxrbromide  with  hydriodic  acid,  or  by  supersaturating 
the  chloride  with  this  acid.  The  iodide  separates  in  the  form  of  a  very 
beautiful  orange-coloured  precipitate,  which  when  washed  and  dried  forms 
an  orange-yellow  powder.  Heated  in  water  it  melts  at  .50%  to  a  heavy, 
yellowish  red  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellowish  red,  opaque, 
scaly,  crystalline  mass,  which  like  mica,  may  be  very  easily  broKon  in 
the  direction  of  the  cleavage-plane.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but 
readily  in  hot  alcohol,  from  wnich  it  crystallizes  in  long,  thin,  orange- 
yellow  prisms.  When  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  decomposes, 
yielding  a  yellowish  red  oil,  a  black  sublimate,  and  meti^ic  tellurium.  — 
If  a  partially  decomposed  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  be  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  body,  an  almost  blood-red  precipitate  is  obtained,  most 
probably  containing  a  higher  iodide. 

5.  Oxyiodide.  C*H»TeO,  C*H»TeI.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  the 
iodide  in  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 
Crystallizes  readily  as  the  ammonia  volatilizes,  in  pale  yellow  transpa- 
rent prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  chlorine  and  bromme 
compounds.  These  crystals  become  orange -yellow  on  the  surface  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  They  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but 
dissolve  freely  in  water  containing  excess  of  ammonia.  Hydrochloric 
acid  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  a  heavy,  yellowish  red 
mixture  of  chloride  and  iodide  of  tellurethyl.  Sulphuric  acid  throws 
down  the  orange-yellow  iodide;  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the 
filtrate  separates  the  colourless  chloride.  Sulphurous  acid  precipitates 
from  the  solution  of  the  oxyiodide,  an  easily  fusible,  semisolid  mixture  of 
tellurethyl  and  the  iodide. 

Bromide.    C^H'TeBr.    When  a  solution  of  the  oxychloride  or  the 
yoL.  yiu.  2  0 
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oitraie  is  mixed  with  fajdrobromi^  aoid,  tbe  bromido  Mparatw  in  the 
form  of  a  pale  yellow,  jerj  heavj^  inodorous  oil. 

Oxvhrtmide.  C^H'TeO.C^HTeRr.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  tiie 
bromide  in  ammonia.  Crystallizes  in  sbining,  colour/ess  prisms,  of  the 
same  form  as  the  corresponding  chlorine-compound,  to  which  it  is  per- 
fectly analogous. 

Chloride.  OH^TeCI.  —  Obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
not  containing  a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid,  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
in  a  narrow  cylindrical  vessel.  The  mixture  becomes  milky  at  firsts  bat 
aft^r  a  while  the  chloride  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil. 
It  may  be  washed  with  water,  though  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  that 
liquid,  and  also  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  latter  solution  is 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  chloride  separates  in  oily  drops.  (Wohler, 
Mallet.)  The  chloride  is  also  precipitated  as  an  oil  on  adding  hydro- 
chlorie  or  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  or  oxyofaloride. 
(Woliler,) 

Transparent  and  colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  an 
unpleasant  odour.  May  be  distilled  without  dceompobition,  but  appears 
to  have  a  very  high  boiling  point,  for  when  distilled  with  water  it  passes 
over  very  slowly.  —  Oxide  of  silver  decomposes  this  compound,  convert- 
ing it  into  oxide  of  tellurethyl.  (Mallet,  p.  884.) 

Mallet. 


4  C 

24*0 

....     18-69 
....      3-90 

....       4v  04       .... 

5  H 

50 
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CI 
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35-4 

....    50-55 

....  27-or 

C^H*T«Cl    .... 

128-4 

...  10000 

Of^loiide.  —  OH«TeO,  C«H*TeCl.  —  ObUined  by  disMlying  the 
obloride  in  caustic  ammonia  or  potash,  and  evaporating  the  solution  till  it 
orystallises.  It  is  best  to  add  ammonia»  because  an  excess  of  it  does  not 
decompose  the  product*  The  salt  erystaUises  easily  as  the  excess  of 
ammonia  evaporates.  The  mother-liquor  contains  sal-ao&moniao  or  chlo- 
ride of  potassium : 

2C^H*TeCl  +  KO  =  KC!  +  C*H«TW>.C<H*lWn. 

Colourless,  highly  lustrous,  six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  a  solution  of  the  compound  in  hot  akohol  yields  very  beautiful 
crystals. 
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C»H»Tc»C10 

..     229-4 

....  100*00 
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Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  solutions  of  this  compound,  throws  down 
colonness  oily  chloride  of  tellurethyl,  a  small  quantity  of  which  remains 
in  solution.  Sulphuric  acid  also  precipitates  the  chlorido^  while  sulphate 
of  tellurethyl  remains  in  solution,  and  from  this  the  chloride  may  be  pre- 
eipitated  bjF  hydrochloric  acid.  (Wohler.) 
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Fluoride,  —  Hydrofluoric  aoid  added  to  solatioiiB  of  th«  ozyokloride 
throws  down  chloride  of  tellurethyl,  while  a  aoluble  fluorlne-compoand 
remains  in  solution  and  may  be  crystallized  bj  evaporation.  The  same 
compound  is  obtained  by  treating  free  oxide  of  telturethyl  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  (Wohler.) 

NitraU.  C*H*TeO,NO».  —  Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white,  onrstal- 
line  mass  by  dissolving  tellurethyl  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporating  to  dnrness  at  a  gentle  heat.  — -  This  salt  burns  away  like 
gunpowder  when  heated.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water.  Alkalis  added 
to  the  solution  form  no  precipitate,  because  the  oxide  of  tellurethyl  is 
soluble  in  water.  —  Sulphurous  acid  separates  tellurethyl  in  dark  red 
drops.  —  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  the  sulphide  (p.  885). 
Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  chloride.  (MaUet.) 

BiUUuride  of  Ethyl  or  TMuride  of  Tellurethyl,  C*H»Te^  =5C*H«Te  +  Te. 
—  This  compound  was  first  obtained  by  Mallet  in  endeavouring  to  pre- 
pare telluric  mercaptan  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  telluride  of 
potassium  and  sulphovinate  of  baryta  with  telluretted  hydrogen,  and  dis- 
tilling. At  first  nothing  but  tellurethyl  passed  over ;  but  on  applving  a 
stronger  heat,  another  liquid  distilled  over,  having  a  much  greater  densitv 
and  higher  boiling  point,  and  so  deep  a  red  colour,  that  even  in  amall 
quantities  it  appeared  black  and  opaque  like  bromine.  It  likewise 
possesses  an  extremely  offensive  odour.  (Mallet.) 

MsUet. 

4  C  „      U    ....     15-29 

5H. 5    ....      318 

2Te 128    ....    81-53    79-31 

C<H»T«^   157     ....  100-00 

The  same  compound  is  obtained  in  small  quantity  in  the  preparation 
of  tellurethyl  by  the  method  given  on  page  384.  When  about  \  of  the 
tellurethyl  has  passed  over,  a  small  quantity  of  the  bitelluride  likewise 
distils  over,  distinguished  by  its  deep  red  colour.  (Wohler.)  IT. 


Detonating  Platinum-deposit.   OH^Pt'0'7 

Zeise  (1830).    Pogg.  21,  502.  —  J.  pr.  Clum,  20,  313. 

Formation, '  Vid.  pp.  247, 248. 

Freparabian.  —  1.  Precipitated  when  bichloride  of  platinum  is  boiled 
with  10  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  the  quantity  formed  increasing  with 
the  amount  of  protochloride  of  platinum  present;  it  is  therefore  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  ethylo  chloride  of  platinum  (p.  389).  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  hot  water,  the  first  portions  of  which  may  contain 
potash,  till  it  no  longer  yields  chlorine,  and  then  dried  in  vacuo.  —  2.  One 
part  of  protochloride  of  platinum  prepared  by  heating  the  bichloride 
and  still  containing  some  of  that  compound,  is  shaken  up  with  8  pts. 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*818;  then  distilled  in  a  retort  with  about  4  pts.  more 
alcohol,  till  about  4  pts.  have  passed  over,  and  the  residual  liquid,  having 
deposited  a  black  powder  which  causes  percussive  ebullition,  becomes 
first  green  and  then  yellow;  the  product  is  then  WMhed  and  dried  as  in  (1). 

2  c  2 
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—  3.  Ethylochloride  of  platinum,  or  the  oomponnd  which  it  forms 
with  chloride  of  potassiam,  is  dissolyed  in  water  and  heated  with  caustic 
potash;  a  black  precipitate  then  forms  which  mast  bo  washed  and  dried. 
Magnesia  likewise  throws  down  this  black  powder  when  the  mixtnre  is 
heated. 

Properties.  Black,  scentless  powder.  Contains  a  few  particles  of 
metallic  platinnm,  and  consequently  acquires  metallic  lustre  here  and 
there  by  friction. 

Decompotiiums.  —  The  powder,  when  heated,  detonates  with  a  certain 
degree  of  sparkling,  but  with  less  noise  than  fulminating  gold,  and  leaves 
grey  metallic  platmum  which  becomes  red-hot  by  contact  with  alcohol, 
but  does  not  set  the  alcohol  on  fire.  The  powder  prepared  by  (3)  exhibits 
the  strongest  detonation,  probably  because  it  contains  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  metallic  platinum.  —  The  powder  thrown  upon  paper  moistened 
with  alcohol,  soon  produces  a  slight  explosion,  the  alcohol  generally 
taking  fire.  When  hydrogen  gas  mixed  with  air  is  projected  upon 
the  powder,  the  hydrogen  soon  takes  fire.  The  powder,  when  kept  for 
a  long  time  loses  its  power  of  detonating  when  heated,  but  retains  that 
of  setting  fire  to  alcohol.  —  If  the  powder  is  not  perfectly  free  from 
chlorine,  which  is  the  case  when  an  insufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  has 
been  used,  or  the  boiling  or  the  washing  has  not  been  continued  long 
enough,  it  does  not  possess  the  power  of  setting  fire  to  alcohol.  —  More- 
over, it  undergoes  some  change  even  during  washing ;  for  it  constantly 
gives  off  air  babbles  even  when  washed  with  thoroughly  boiled  water. 
(Zeise.) 


Ethylo-ohloride  of  Platinum.    C*H*,PtKa*. 

2eisb,  Pogg.  21,  497  and  542  ;  also  Schw.  62,  393;  63,  121  and  130.  — 
Fogg.  40,  234. 

Inflammable,  or  detonating  Chloride  qf  Platinum,  ffydrocarhuretted  Chloride  qf 
Platinum,  Chlorplatin-Vine,  entzimdlichee  verpt^endet  Chlorplatin,  gekohlenwasier- 
9ioffle$  Chlorplatin  {Pletek.Vine'\.  —  Discovered  and  examined  by  Zeiae  in  1830. 

Formation  (pp.  247,  248). 

Preparation,  1.  One  part  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  as  free  as 
possible  from  protocbloride,  is  dissolved  in  10  pts.  alcoholofsp.gr.  0*823; 
the  solution  distilled  till  the  residue  is  brought  down  to  \  (a  very  gentle 
heat  being  applied  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  because  the  mixture 
is  very  apt  to  jump  aud  splash  over);  the  liquid  residue  filtered  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  black,  inflammable  platinum  deposit;  the  filtrate  (the 
crude  liquid)  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  brown  residue,  mixed 
with  black  and  yellow  particles,  exhausted  with  cold  water;  and  the 
yellowish  brown  solution  separated  from  the  undissolved  brown  gununy 
substance,  and  evaporated,  —  most  advantageously  in  vacuo,  because  in 
that  case  there  is  not  so  much  insoluble  brown  matter  reproduced.  The 
vellow  or  yellowish  brown  residue  is  then  redissolved  in  water,  a  few 
brown  particles  again  remaining  undissolved,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
in  vacuo  over  hydrate  of  potash:  ethylochloride  of  platinum  then  remains 
in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity.  (Zeise.) 
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2.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is 
added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  compound  of  etbylochlorido 
of  platinum  and  sal-ammoniac^  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate 
of  ammonium  continues  to  fall;  the  liquid  quickly  filtered^  and  evaporated 
quickly  in  yacuo^  first  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  over  oil  of  vitriol  and 
hydrate  of  potash;  the  gummy  and  friable  residue  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  to  remove  any  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum  or  of 
the  compound  of  ethylochloride  of  platinum  with  sal-ammoniac  that 
may  be  present;  then  dissolved  in  a  larger  quantity  of  lukewarm  water, 
filtered  from  the  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo. 
This  method  yields  the  purest  product.  (Zeise.) 

Properties,     Very  pale  lemon- coloured  substance.  (Zeise.) 

Calculation,  from  the  analysis  of  the  compound  whioh  it  forms  with  Chloride  of 

Potaadum. 

4C 24-0  ....  8-09 

4H    40  ....  1-35 

2Pt   198-0  ....  66-71 

2  CI    70-8  ....  23-85 

C*H*,Pt»CP    296-8    ....  100-00 

Decompositions.     1 .  Ethylochloride  of  platinum  becomes  brown  and 
black  by  exposure  to  light.  —  2.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it 
froths  up  moderately;  gives  ofi*  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
and  carburetted  hydrogen;   and   leaves  a  black  residue,  which,  when 
heated  in  the  air,  burns  without  flame  like  charcoal,  and  leaves  metallic 
platinum.  —  3.  If  set  on  fire  in  the  air  before  it  has  been  ignited,  it  burns 
with  flame  and  leaves  white  metallic  platinum  having  a  silvery  lustre.  — 
4.  The  aqueous  solution  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  quickly  becomes 
turbid,  and  deposits  nearly  all  the  platinum  in  the  metallic  state,  at  the 
same  time  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  lar^  quantity  of  combus- 
tible gas,  but  neither  alcohol  nor  ether.     The  solution  likewise  becomes 
decolorized  and  deposits  a  brown  mucus,  even  M  ordinary  or  slightly 
elevated  temperatures,  especially  if  exposed  to  light.     The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  pure  compound  obtained  by  (2)  may  be  evaporated  in  vacuo 
without  decomposition;  but  the  solution  of  the  compound  prepared  by 
(1),    suffers  some  degree  of  decomposition  when   thus  evaporated.     If 
however  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  the  aqueous 
solution,  it  is  not  decomposed  even  by  boiling.  —  5.  If  nitrate  of  silver  be 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  just  so  long  as  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver  continues  to  form  —  which  precipitate  has  a  yellowish  white  colour 
and  pulverulent  character,  arising  from  admixture  of  platinum- deposit — 
and  the  liquid  be  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  becomes  turbid  in  a  few  minutes 
and  soon  yields  a  large  quantity  of  platinum-deposit  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  which  increases  considerably  on  the  application  of  heat, 
after  which  the  filtrate  will  again  throw  down  chloride  of  silver  from  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate.     Part  of  the  chlorine  is  therefore  more  intimately 
combined  than  the  rest.  —  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  excess  of 
potash  yields,  after  a  few  days,  a  brown-grey  gummy  deposit,  retaining 
however  a  considerable  quantity  of  platinum  which  is  not  precipitated  till 
the  liquid  is  heated.     If  the  aqueous  solution  be  immediately  heated  with 
excess  of  potash,  it  gives  ofi*  a  gas  and  a  distillate  which  smells  like 
tallow,  and  deposits  a  black  powder  mixed  with  metallic  scales,  which 
when  dried  and  then  strongly  heated,  detonates  with  violence;  it  also  sets 
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fire  to  aloohol.  —  The  aqaeons  solation  «bakeii  np  with  magnecia  also 
yields  a  brown-grey,  gammy  precipitate  which  sub^qaently  changes  to  a 
black  powder.  This  powder,  if  freed  from  magnesia  by  dilate  nitric  aeid^ 
then  well  washed  and  dried  in  Taono,  likewise  explodes  riolently  when 
heated.  •—  7.  Copper  immersed  in  the  aqueons  eolation,  forms  chloride  of 
copper,  and  throws  down  a  black  precipitate  which  detonates  when 
heated.  Mercury  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  part  of  it  nnites  with  the 
platinnm  forming  an  amalgam.  —  8.  Snlphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
the  aqaeons  eolation,  eliminates  a  gas,  aecolorises  the  Hqaid  completely, 
and  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  soon  tarns  black,  and  if  heated 
after  being  dried  in  yacao,  first  gives  off  sulphnr  and  salphuroas  acid,  and 
is  then  completely  decomposed  with  a  crackling  noise  and  emission  of 
sparks.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  yellow,  blackening  precipitate  con- 
tains nothing  but  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
platinum.  (Zeise.) 

Combinatioiu,  —  Inflammable '  chloride  of  platinum  does  not  become 
moist  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  but  slowly  in  water,  forming 
a  yellow  solution.  (Zeise.) 

Ethylochloride  of  Ttatinum  m^  Ammonia.  —  Obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  ethylochloride  of  platinum,  or 
its  compound  with  sal-ammoniac  or  chloride  of  potassium,  with  a  slight 
excess  of  caustic  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  the  compound 
with  chloride  of  potassium  be  used,  that  salt  is  found  in  the  filtrate.  With 
the  sal-ammoniac  compound,  potash  may  be  used  for  the  preparation 
instead  of  ammonia.  Caustic  nmmonia  in  large  excess  exerts  a  decom- 
posing action  on  the  compound;  hence  it  is  better  to  use  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  (Zeise.) 

The  bulky,  and  at  first  light-yellow  precipitate  blackens  by  exposure 
to  air  and  light;  its  colour  is  also  gradually  changed  by  the  action  of 
water  or  alcohol.  -*  When  subjectea  to  dry  distilhktion,  it  gives  off  a 
combustible  gas,  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  leayes  a 
mixture  of  platinum  and  charcoal.  As  it  bums  in  the  air,  the  mass 
finally  takes  fire  from  end  to  end.  The  compound  dissolves  in  water 
somewhat  more  readily  than  gypsum;  the  solution  treated  with  potash 
gives  off  ammonia,  and  when  heated  with  an  acid,  deposits  metallic 
platinum.  Alcohol  appears  to  dissolve  the  compound  more  readily  than 
water.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  colours  it  a  darker  yellow,  and  then 
dissolves  it,  producing  the  following  compound.  (Zeise.) 

Dried  m  ffoeuo,  ikem  at  100^  Zdae. 

NH»  17'0    ....  5-42 

4C    24-0    ....  7*65 

4H  4-0    ....  1-27 

2  Pt  198-0     ....     6310     62»44 

2  CI  70-8     ....     22-56     22*63 

NH8+C*H^Pt«a'    ....     313-8    ....  10000 

Ethyhcfdoride  of  Platinum  with  SaUammoniac.  — -  h^Ummabh  CMoro- 
plaiinate  of  Ammonium,^  The  crude  liquid  (p.  888),  which  should  not  be 
rendered  turbid  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  is 
diluted  with  a  fourfold  quautity  of  water,  and  decanted  from  the  detonating 
platinum  deposit;  a  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  amounting  to  18  per  cent,  of 
the  bichloride  of  platinum  used  to  form  the  crude  liquii^  is  then  dissolved 
in  it;  the  solution  evaporated  down  to  one-third;  the  brown  crystalline 
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masd  which  forms  on  cooling  broken  np,  and  dissolved  in  a  sniall  qnaniity 
of  warm  water,  after  the  rerj  acid  mother-liquid  has  mn  off;  the  eolation 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  and  cooled  to  the  erjstallixing  point;  and 
the  crystals  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  dissolved  in  a 
larger  quantity,  and  the  solution  left  to  crystallize  by  evaporation  in 
yacno.  In  this  stage  of  the  operation,  heat  would  exert  a  decomposing 
action,  because  the  solution  no  longer  contains  hydrochloric  acid. 

Lemon-yellow,  transparent,  shining,  oblique  rhombic  prisms^  often 
half  an  inch  long,  which  become  covered  with  a  black  film  by  exposure 
to  air  and  light.  (Zelse.) 

Dehydrated, 

N   140  ..., 

4  C    24-0  ..., 

8  H 8*0  .... 

2  Pt  ld8-0  .... 

3  CI  106-2  .... 

NH*Cl  +  C*HSPt«CP  350-2    ....  10000 

The  cyrstals  contain  6*18  per  cent.  (2^,  or  peiiiaps  more  correctly 
2  At.)  water  of  crystallization,  which  they  give  off  at  100*  or  in  vacuo 
without  further  decomposition;  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  they  leave 
platinum.  Their  aqueous  solution,  when  heated  alone,  or  mixea  either 
hot  or  cold  with  excess  of  potash,  exhibits  the  same  decompositions  as 
the  solution  of  ethylochloride  of  platinum  heated  alone.  Mixed  with 
caustic  potash  and  evaporated,  it  yields  a  white  precipitate.  Bichloride 
of  platinum  precipitates  the  sal-ammoniac  in  the  form  of  chloroplatrnate 
of  ammonium.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  less  than  5  pts.  of  cold  water, 
more  sparingly  in  alcohol.  (Zeise.) 

Ethylochloride  of  Platinum  leith  Chloride  of  Potassium.  —  Inflammable 
PtatinopotoMsic  Salt.  —  Obtained  by  diluting  the  crude  liquid  in  tne  retort 
(p.  388)  with  about  four  times  its  bulk  of  water;  decanting  it  from  the 
detonating  platinum-deposit;  dissolving  in  it  a  quantity  of  chloride  of 
potassium  equal  to  \  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  crude  liquid;  and  otherwise  proceeding  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  sal-ammoniac  compound. 

Large,  lemon-yellow,  transparent,  shining,  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
tt';  u  =  108°  58';  oblique  terminal  face  :  «  a=  1 12**  5'.  (Forehhammer.) 
Reddens  litmus.  Has  a  persistently  astringent  and  metallic  taste. 
(Zeise.) 

Dehydrated,  Zeise. 

K  39-2     ....     10-56     10-61 

4C    240     ....      6-46    6*40 

4  H   « «., 40    ....       107     107 

2  Pt  1980     ....     53-31     52-92 

3  CI  106-2     ....     28-60     28-64 

KCl  +  C*HSPe»Cl« 371-4    ....  10000    99-64 

Liebig  {Pogg.  31,  329,  and  Ann,  Pharm.  23,  12)  formerly  assigned  to  thi»  salt 
the  formula:  KCUC^H^OyPt^Cl',  according  to  which  it  woald  contain  ether  instead  of 
ethylene,  —  and  more  recently  the  formula  :  KCl,C*H»Pt3CP  ==  KCl,C^a'Cl,Pt'a. 
But  the  repeated  analyses  made  by  Zeise  are  more  in  fairotir  of  his  o^rn  formula, 
Ka,C*H^Ft«CP.  Malaguti'sformula(i4»». CAim.PAy*.  70,  403),  viz.  KCl,Cm30,Pt8CP, 
is  altogether  improbable,  inasmuch  as  the  analysis  and  the  reactions  of  the  salt  show 
that  it  does  not  contain  oxygen. 


/^ 
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The  erysUUised  mil  exposed  to  light  uid  air  heoomee  ooveied  with  m 
bkok  cniat.     It  contains  4*72  p.  c  (2  At)  water  of  eiystallisation^  wliieh 
it  gives  off  oornpletelj  between  100^  and  150^  in  a  corrent  of  dry  air;  it 
likewise  effloresces  at  ordinary  teinperatures  in  very  dty  air,  and  qnickljr 
in  vaono.     The  diy  salt  blackens  at  about  200°;  gives  off  without  any 
tumefaction  a  mixture  of  2  yoI.  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  1  toL  coia- 
bustible  gas;  and  leaves  a  grey  mass  likewise  containing  chloroplatinate 
of  potassium.     The  escape  of  gas  ceases  before  the  mass  becomes  red- 
hot;  the  substance  does  not  exhibit  any  ^low;  and  no  odour  of  ether  is 
perceptible  unless  the  salt  has  not  been  well  dried.     Chlorine  gas  acts  on 
the  dry  salt  only  when  aided  by  heat;  it  then  forms  hydrochloric  acid 
and  sesquichloride  of  carbon.     Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  emit  an  odour  of  ether.     The  dry  pulyeriaed 
salt  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  blackens  and  exhibits  traces 
of  moisture,  but  does  not  undergo  complete  decomposition  till  it  is  heated 
in  the  current  of  gas.     A  stream  of  hydrogen  passed  through  the  aqneous 
solution  gradually  throirs  down  the  greater  part  of  the  platinum  m  the 
metallic  state.     The  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  salt 
exhibits,  when  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  same  reaction  as  ethylo- 
chloride  of  platinum  alone.     With  ammonia,  it  ouickly  yields  a  yeUow 
precipitate  of  the  compound  of  ethylochloride  of  platinum  with  ammonia, 
when  mixed  cold  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  loses  nearly  all  its 
colour,  and  deposits  a  brown  gummy  mass;  when  heated  with  it  imme- 
diately, it  behaves  like  a  solution  of  ethylochloride  of  platinum.     The 
solution  decomposes  at  a  gentle  heat  somewhat  less  quickly  than  that  of 
ethylochloride  of  platinum;  at  90°  it  exhibits  rapid  decomposition,  but  a 
cerUtin  quantity  of  platinum  always  remains  in  solution.     In  this  case 
also  hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  prevents  the 
decomposition,  even  at  a  boiling  heat;  an  excess  of  chloride  of  potassium 
appears  also  to  exert  a  protecting  action. 

The  compound  of  ethylochloride  of  platinum  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium dissolves  in  5  pts.  of  moderately  warm  water^  forming  a  yellow 
solution^  and  less  copiously  in  alcohol.  (Zoise.) 

Ethylochloride  of  Platinum  with  Chloride  of  Sodium,  —  Difficult  to 
crystallise,  dissolves  somewhat  slowly  in  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow 
solution,  unless  an  acid  is  present. 

Does  Chloride  9f  Rhodium  form  a  simUar  compound  ?  Ckmp,  Biewend  (/.  jir. 
Chem.  15,  128.) 


Copulated  Compouiids  of  the  FHmary  Nucleus,  C*H*, 

Carbonate  of  Ethyl.    c»HK)«=  C*H»o,CO«=:  2C*H«o,C20*. 

Ettlino.     Ann,  Pharm,  19, 17;  also  Pogg,  39,  157. 
Cahours.     N.  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  9,  201;  also  Ann,  Phaim.  47,  291j 
also  J,  pi\  Chem.  SO,  241. 

Carbonic  Ether,  Ethylic  Carbonate,  Kohlensctires  Acthylo*ydt  Kchlen-  Vinesttr, 
Ether  cardomjtie.— DiscoTered  by  Ettling  in  1836. 
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FreparoHon*  1.  Oxalic  ether  free  from  water  and  oil  of  wine  is 
heated  in  a  retort  with  sodium  to  1 30^  and  fresh  sodium  added  as  long 
as  it  causes  any  eyolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  resulting  dark  red 
thickish  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  carbonic  ether  which  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  aqueous  solution  is  washed  with  water  and  distilled  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  water;  then,  if  it  still  contains  oxalic  ether,  it  is  dried 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  rectified  over  a  small  quantity  of  sodium, 
and  —  as  the  soda  may  have  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  alcohol  — 
heated  alone  in  a  retort  till  the  boiling  point  becomes  stationary,  the  por- 
tions which  afterwards  pass  over  being  collected  in  a  separate  receiver. 

(Ettling.)  —  Potanium  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  (Cahoun.)  —  Respecting  the  mode 
of  formation,  vid.  Decompontunu  of  Oxalic  ether, 

Fraperiies.  Thin,  transparent,  and  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0'975 
at  19^.  (Ettling.)  Lighter  than  water.  (Cahours.)  Boils  from  125^  to 
126°  rBttling);  at  125°  (Cahours.)  Vapour-density  4-243  (Ettling); 
4*09  (Cahours.)  Odour,  refreshing  (Ettling),  sweet  and  ethereal 
(Cahours);  taste,  burning  and  aromatic. 

Ettling.      Cahours.                                   Vol.  Densitj. 

5  C ........  30  ....     50-85  ....     50*96  ....     50-72  Cyaponr 5  ....  20800 

6H 5....       8-47....       8-53....       8-67  H-gas 5  ....0-3465 

SO 24  ....     40-68  ....     40-52  ....     40-61  O-gaa H  ..  1-6639 

C»H«0»     59  ....  10000  ....  100-00  ....  lOO'OO  Carb.  ether  vapour  1     ....  40904 

If  the  formula  be  C'H^O',  the  vapour  it  monatomic;  but  if  the  true  formula  be 
eiOHioQA,  the  vapour  ia  diatomic. 

Decompositions,  1.  Carbonic  ether  burns  on  a  glass  rod  with  a  small 
blue  flame.  (Ettling.)  —  2.  Chlorine  gas  passed  through  it  in  daylight  is 
absorbed,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas;  and  if  the  passage  of  the  ena  be  continued  for 
some  time,  the  ether  is  ultimately  converted  at  70  or  80°,  into  bichlo- 
rinated  carbonic  ether,  CK)PH'0,CO*;  and  this,  if  chlorine  be  passed 
through  it  for  a  still  longer  time  in  sunshine,  is  transformed  into  crystal- 
line perchlorinated  carbonic  ether,  C*C1'0,C0'.  (Kegnault.)  —  3.  The 
mixture  of  carbonic  ether  with  alcoholic  potash  becomes  turbid  when 
heated,  and  deposits  carbonate  of  potash;  the  supernatant  liquid  contains 
neither  oxalic  nor  formic  acid.  (Ettling.)  —  4.  Sodium  does  not  act  upon 
carbonic  ether  in  the  cold,  but  when'  heated  with  it,  eliminates  carbonic 
oxide,  and  forms  a  white  saline  mass  consisting  of  ethylate  of  sodium 
rC*H«NaO*],  and  carbonate  of  soda  [1].  (Lowig,  Fo^^.  50,  122).  Pro- 
bably in  this  manner: 

C»H»0»  +  Na  =  C<H»Na02  +  CO. 

Carbonic  ether  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  common 
ether  and  in  alcohol.  (Cahours.) 

IT  Ethylo-methylie  CarhonaU.  —  C*H«0,C*H*0,  2C0».  —  Formed  by 
distilling  1  At  carbomethylate  of  potassium  (VII,  290)  with  1  At.  eul- 
phovinate  of  potassium  (Chancel,  Compt,  rend.  31,  521): 

KO,C8H»0,2CO«  +  KO,C*H»0,2SO»  =  2(KO,SO»)  +  C2H30,C<H«0,2CO». 
No  details  respecting  this  compound  have  yet  been  published,  f 
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Carbovinic  Acid.   C*H*0*,2C0*  =  HO,CO»  +  c*H»o,CO«. 

DuMAB  &  P^LIGOT  (1840).     Ann.  Chim.  Pky:  74^  9;  aUo  Ann.  Phaarwk. 
35,  284;  also  /.  pr.  Chem.  \B,  372. 

Weinkohlemmtre,  Aetherkoklauitttrt,  Aeide  eorbotUdpie,  —  Known  only  in  tbe 
fonn  of  a  potash-ialt. 

Preparation  of  (he  PataA-iaU,  •—>  Hydrate  of  potasb  preriondj  freed 
from  6X0088  of  water  by  iffnitioD,  18  dissolred  in  absolute  aloobol,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  passed  tbroHgb  it  in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  avoid  aO 
eyolution  of  heat  which  might  arise  from  the  absorption;  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  best  to  introduce  from  time  to  time  portions  of  anhydrous  etber  or 
lumps  of  solid  carbonic  acid.  As  soon  as  an  abundant  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  monocarbonate  and  bicarbonate,  together  with  carbo vitiate  of 
potaflh,  is  formed,  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  an  eanal  volume  of  ether;  U>e 
precipitate  collected  on  a  filter;  shaken  up  with  absolute  alcohol,  which 
diseolres  only  the  carbovinate  of  potash;  that  salt  precipitated,  after 
filtration,  by  the  addition  of  ether,  then  collected  on  a  filter,  and  qniekly 
dried. 

Crystalline,  with  a  pearly  lustre. 

DttDIM  &  P^Ugot 

KO,CO> 69-2     ....     53-98     5347 

6C 30-0     ....     23-40     23*37 

5H 5-0     ....       3-90     3-98 

3  0 240    ....     18-72     1918 

C»H»K0^2CO» 128-2    ....  100-00    10000 

-  KO,CO«  +  C*H»0,CO«. 

This  salt,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  a  combustible  gas, 
a  small  quantity  of  ethereal  liquid,  and  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and 
charcoal.  It  bums  on  platinum  foil  with  flame,  leaving  a  carbonaeeoas 
residue.  It  decomposes  in  contact  with  water  (less  quickly  with  aqueous 
alcohol),  yielding  alcohol  and  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash  (Dumas  &  Peligot): 

C*H»K0*,2C0»  -  C^VLHfi  +  KO,2CO*. 


Terbasic  Borate  of  Ethyl.    dC«HH),BO'. 

Ebelmen  <&  B013QUET.    N.  Afitu  Ckim.  Pkys.  17,  55;  also  J,  pr,  Chem. 

88,  215;  abstr.  Ccmpt.  rend.  22,  366;  abstr.  J,  pr,  Chem.  38,  215. 
Bowman.     PhU,  Mag,  ■/.  29,  546;  also  Mem.  and  Proc,  of  the  Chem,  Soe. 

3,  248. 

Dritiel  Borvineaier,  En^aeh  [/]  hwrsauru  Aeihyl^^tpd,  Proiobormte  Sikyiique, 
Terbasic  Boracic  Ether,  —  DiscOTcred  by  Ebelmen  &  Boaqaet  in  1846. 

Preparation.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  mixture  of 
boracic  acid  and  charcoal,  and  the  resulting  mixture  of  chloride  of  boron 
and  carbonic  oxide  gas  (II,  327),  condensed  in  a  bottlo  containing  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  surrounded  with  cold  water,  the  process  being  continued 
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60  long  as  there  is  no  risk  of  an  admixtare  of  free  clilorine  with  the  gas 
-which  comes  over.  Hydrochloric  acid  vapours  are  then  evolved^  and 
ahove  the  jellow  alcohol  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid^  there  is  formed 
a  rapidlj  increasing  layer  of  the  compound  ether: 

3C*H«0>  +  BCH  «  SC^H^O^O"  +  3HC1. 

This  liquid  is  decanted  and  distilled  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  At  first 
a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid  passes  over;  then 
between  115°  and  125*^  the  boracic  etherj  which  must  be  collected  in  a 
separate  receiver.  In  the  retort  there  remains  a  colourless,  inflammable, 
vitreous  mass,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  tastes  very  bitter,  smells  like 
terbasic  boracic  ether,  but  is  not  so  readily  decomposed  by  water;  it  con- 
tains 20-7  p.  c.  carbon  and  60  H,  (may,  therefore,  be  2C^H»0,3BO'.)— 
By  rectifying  the  distillate,  so  that  all  which  passes  over  at  119*^  may  be 
collected  apart,  the  boracic  ether  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  (Ebemien 
&  Bouquet.)  —  Bowman  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner,  excepting  that  he 
first  passes  the  mixture  of  chloride  of  boron  and  carbonic  oxide  through  a 
U-tube  filled  with  copper-filings,  to  remove  all  the  free  chlorine,  and  then 
into  the  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  a  Liebig^s  bulb-apparatus  immersed 
in  cold  water.  lii  conducting  the  experiment  in  this  manner,  it  is 
observed  that  a  heavy  liquid  first  forms,  with  evolution  of  heat,  in  the 
first  bulb,  then  sinks  down  and  forms  a  clear  mixture  with  the  remaining 
alcohol,  —  and  that  the  alcohol  afterwards  becomes  turbid,  without  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  the  turbidity  arising  from  the  separation  of  small  drops  of 
liquid,  which  unite  and  rise  as  a  layer  of  the  compound  ether  to  the  top  of 
the  heavier  stratum.  The  boracic  ether  is  then  decanted  and  fractionally 
distilled  four  times  to  free  it  from  the  adhering  acid  layer,  which  is 
heavier  but  more  volatile;  in  the  first  distillation,  vapours  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl  are  evolved.  The  heavy  acid  stratum  has  a 
density  of  0901,  boils  at  about  88°,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chloride  of  ethyl,  and  contains  46*29  per  cent,  of  carbon,  11*56  hydrogen, 
9*53  chlorine,  and  32*52  oxygen,  together  with  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid, 
[appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid.] 
(Bowman). 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*8849 
at  0°  (Ebelmen  &  Bouquet);  0*871  (Bowman).  Boils  at  119°,  according 
to  Ebelmen  &  Bouquet;  at  121°,  according  to  Bowman.  Vapour-density, 
5*14  (Ebelm.  &  B.);  5-31  (Bowman);  has  a  peculiar  and  tolerably  agree- 
able odour;  tastes  warm  and  bitter  (Ebelm.  St  Bouquet);  has  a  pungent 
aromatic  odour  and  a  sharp  taste.  (Bowman.) 

Ebelm.  &B.    Bowman. 


12  C  

...     72-0 
...     15*0 

....     49*38 
....     10*29 
....     16-46 
....     23-87 

•  •■a 

....     49-12     .... 
....     10-43     .... 
....     18-05     .... 
....     22*40     .... 

47*69 

16  H 

9*90 

3  O 

...     240 
...     34-8 

17-94 

BO» 

CI 

24-29 
0-18 

3C*H«0,B0« 

...  145-8 

....  10000 

Vol. 
12 

....  100-00     .... 

Density. 

4-9920 

10395 

0-7487 

3-3279 

10000 

C«  vapour 

H-ftas 

15 

B-yapoor .... 

1 

O-firas 

3 

^^  ft**" 

Vapour  of  3C<H»0,B0» 2     10*1081 

1     60540 
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Ikc<mtp09UicmB,  Terbasio  boracio  ether  burns  with  a  beaatifal  green 
flame,  giving  off  white  fames  of  boraoio  acid  and  leaving  no  resida  . 
(Ebelm.  &  B.);  according  to  Bowman,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  fused  boracic 
acid.  —  It  dissolves  quickly  in  water,  decomposing  at  the  same  time  into 
alcohol  and  boracic  acid  which  settles  at  the  bottom j  it  is  decomposed  in 
the  same  manner  bj  moist  air.  (Ebelm.  &  Bouauet.)  Hence,  when 
exposed  to  moist  air,  it  reddens  litmus  paper.  The  boracic  ether  sepa- 
rated by  a  small  quantity  of  water  disappears  on  the  addition  of  a  larger 
quantity.  Aqueous  ammonia  or  potash  likewise  decomposes  the  ether, 
yielding  alcohol  and  a  borate  of  tne  alkali.  (Bowman.)  —  Distilled  with 
alcohol  of  36°  Bm.  it  passes  over  for  the  most  part  undecomposed,  leaving 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  boracic  acid.  (Ebelm.  &  Bouquet.) 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  and  Vinic  ether.  (Ebelmen  & 
Bouquet,  Bowman.) 


Biborate  of  Ethyl.   C'HK),2B0'. 

Ebelmbn  (1844).    iT.  Ann.  ClUm.  Phy9.  16,  129;  also  Ann.  Phamt.  57, 
3Id;  also  J.  pr.  Ghem.  37,  348;  abst.  Compt  rend.  18, 1202. 

Voppelt'Borvinetier,  Zwei/ach'boraxtauret  Aethyloxjfd,  Biborate  UhyUfue. 

Vitrefied  boracic  acid  in  the  state  of  fine  powder  becomes  heated  from 
18^  to  50°  when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  absolute  alcohol;  at  95'', 
the  mixture  begins  to  boil.  As  soon  as  the  boiling  point  has  risen  to 
110^,  the  distillation  is  interrupted;  the  portion  which  has  distilled  over 
poured  back;  the  distillation  repeated  till  the  boiling  point  again  rises 
to  110°;  the  half  solid  residue  broken  into  small  pieces  and  digested  for 
24  hours  with  anhydrous  ether;  the  liquid  decanted  from  the  undissolved 
portion;  and  distilled  till  the  heat  in  the  retort  rises  to  200°. 

Biborate  of  ethyl  then  remains  in  the  retort  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
yellowish  licjuid,  which  at  200®  gives  off  white  fumes  in  the  air,  and  on 
cooling  solidifies  to  a  transparent  glass.  This  glass  is  rather  soft,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  at  40°  or  50°  may  be  drawn  out  into  long 
threads.  It  has  a  faintly  ethereal  odour,  a  burning  taste,  and  when 
placed  on  the  skin  produces  a  bum,  being  at  the  same  time  conyerted 
into  a  white  powder  of  hydrated  boracic  acid. 

Ebelmen. 

4C 24-0  ....  22-51     19-d 

5  H 50  ....  4-69     4-4 

0 80  ....  7-51     9-1 

2BO> 69-6  ....  65-29     66*7 

' — • 

C^H*0,2BO» 106-6    ....  10000    1000 

Corresponds  to  bjdrated  boracic  add,  HO,2BO>,  and  borax  NaO,2BO'. 

Begins  to  decompose  at  300®,  with  fusion,  intumescence,  and  thicken- 
ing, the  products  being  olefiant  gas,  alcohol  vapour,  vapour  of  undecom- 
posed ethylic  biborate,  vapour  of  water,  and  fused  boracic  acid  free  from 
charcoal.  At  first  the  olefiant  gas  predominates,  afterwards  the  alcohol 
vapour;  lastly,  water  and  hydrated  boracic  acid.     [The  last-mentioned 
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product  is  probably  formed  hj  tbe  decomposition  of  tbe  volatilized 
Doracic  ether^  caused  by  the  water  which  is  given  off  towards  the  end  of 
the  process.]  The  olefiant  gas  evolved  in  the  decomposition  burns  with 
a  green  flame^  the  colour  arising  from  admixture  of  the  yapour  of  the 
boracic  ether,  which,  however,  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  water. 
—  Biborate  of  ethyl  triturated  with  water  becomes  very  hot,  and  is 
resolved  into  alcohol  and  boracic  acid.  When  exposed  to  moist  air,  it 
becomes  white  on  the  surface  from  slow  decomposition. 

Biborate  of  ethyl  dissolves  in  Alcohol  and  Vinic  ether,  but  gives  off 
these  liquids  completely  at  200°;  a  portion  of  the  undecomposed  boracic 
ether  then  passes  over  with  the  alcohol,  so  that  the  distillate  burns  with 
a  green  flame,  and  when  mixed  with  water,  solidifies  from  separation  of 
boracic  acid.  (Ebelmen.) 


Ethylo-phosphorbus  Acid.    HO,C*H«0*,PO«=HO,C*HH),PHO^ 

WuRTZ  (1845).    N.  Ann,  Chim,,  JPhya,  16,  218;  abstr.  Comp,  rend. 
21,  357. 

Weinphoiphoriffe  Sdurey  AMerphosphorige  Sdwre,  Acide  itherophosphareux, 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus  mixed  with  alcohol  of  36°  Bm.  evolves 
great  heat,  and  forms  hydrochloric  acid,  ethylophosphorous  acid,  and 
chloride  of  ethyl : 

PC18  +  2C<HW  +  2HO  «  HO,C^H«0»,P03  +  C*HSC1  +  2HC1. 

If  absolute  alcohol  were  used,  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  2H0. 
A  small  portion  of  the  phosphorous  acid  remains  in  the  mixture  in  the  free 
state.  —  The  terchloride  of  phosphorus  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  the 
alcohol  in  a  vessel  kept  continually  cold  from  without,  and  the  mixture 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  drive  off  the  chloride  of  ethyl  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  first  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  in  vacuo,  the  vessel 
containing  the  liquid  being  connected  with  the  air-pump  by  a  tube  con- 
taining hydrate  of  potash.  The  remaining  syrup  is  then  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  and  separated  by  filtration  from  phosphite  of  baryta; 
the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo;  the  dry  residue  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol ;  the  liquid  filtered  to  separate  the  chloride  of  barium,  and  evapo- 
rated till  the  baryta-salt  crystallizes. 

The  acid  itself  is  scarcely  known  in  the  free  state,  in  conseqnence  of 
its  great  tendency  to  resolve  itself  into  phosphorous  acid  and  alcohol. 

Its  salts,  the  Etht/lophosphites,  are  more  permanent  than  the  acid,  less 
disposed  to  crystallize,  and  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Potash-scUt.  —  By  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  baryta- 
salt  with  sulphate  oi  potash  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo,  a  thick, 
non-crystallizable  syrup  is  obtained. 

BarytOrsaU.  —  White,  amorphous,  friable,  and  deliquescent  mass 
having  the  composition :  HO,C*H»BaO»,PO'  =  BaO,C*H«0»,PO'  = 
BaO,OH»0,PHO*.  This  salt  swells  up  when  subiected  to  dry  distillation, 
giving  off,  first  certain  volatile  products  of  the  aecomposition  of  alcohol, 
then  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  leaving  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of 
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bwyta  aad  oxide  of  phoephonis.  lu  the  dry  state,  it  if  permanent  in  the 
air;  but  in  solation,  it  graduallj  deposits  erystals  of  monophospbate  of 
baiytai  whilst  alcohol  makes  its  appearance  iu  the  acid  liquid : 

C*H«0«B»P  +  20  -  C*H«0»  +  BaO,PO». 

The  salt  dissolves  vexy  readily  in  water  and  iloohol ;  from  the  latter  eola- 
tion it  is  precipitated  by  ether. 

LtadrwU.  —  Formed  by  satnrating  the  acid  separated  by  sulphnric 
acid  from  the  baryta-salt,  with  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  lead, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo.  Shining,  unctuous,  crystalline 
scales,  pennanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.     The  aqueous  solution  gradually  deposits  phosphite  of  lead. 

CiyMtalUied.  Worts. 

4C 240  ....  11-25  11-25 

6H 60  ....  2-81  2-84 

Pb    1040  ....  48-74  48*32 

P 31-4  ....  14-71  14-85 

6  0 480  ....  22-49  22*74 


PbO,C*H«0*,PO»  213-4     ....  10000     10000 

Copper-salt  —  Obtained  by  precipitatiug  the  baryta-salt  with  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo.  Blue,  amoiphons,  soft, 
deliquescent  mass,  in  which  the  copper  is  gradually  reduced.  (Warts.) 


H  Phosphate  of  Eihyl.   dOH<o,PO*. 

YooELi.    Poga,  75,  282;  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm,  69,  180;  Jl  pr.  Chem. 
46,  157;  Pharm.  Centr.  1849,  129. 

BthyKe  Phosphate,  Phoiphar»aur€$  Aethflcxyd,  Photphorie  ether. 

This  body  is  obtained:  1.  By  the  aetion  of  anhydrous  phoq>lu>rie 
aoid  on  alconol,  which,  however,  yields  it  in  small  quantity  only. — 
2.  In  the  decomposition  of  biethylophosphates  (p.  402)  by  heat.  When 
biethylophosphate  of  lead  is  heated  in  an  oii*bath  to  180^ — 190°,  phos- 
phoric ether  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  and  oolonrless  liquid, 
which  may  be  dried  over  recently  ignited  carbonate  of  potash  and  fuAher 
purified  by  redistillation.  The  decomposition  by  which  it  is  obtained  is 
represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

2(PbO,2C«H»0,PO»)  -  3C<H»0,P0»  +  2PbO,C*HH),PO». 

Biethylophosphate      Phosphoric  ether.       PboflpboTinate 
of  lead.  of  lead. 

The  distillate  does  not  taste  sour,  bnt  faint  and  nauseating;  it  does 
not  change  the  colour  of  litmus  paper.  Mixes  with  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  even  with  water,  although  a  drop  of  it  placed  npon  glass  repeb  water, 
a  phenomenon  likewise  observed  with  alcohol. 

The  ether  was  not  obtained  perfectly  anhydrous,  and  consequently  its 
analysis  exhibits  a  deficiency  in  the  carbon  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
highest  boiling  point  observed  (by  paasing  the  ether  to  the  top  of  a  tube  fiUed  with 
mercury  and  obaenriBg  the  tempentiire  at  which  the  tenrien  of  its  vapour  just  balinffld 
the  atsuMiphaic  prcsrare)  was  142^  &, 
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12  C 720    ....    39*47  38-31 

15  H 150     ....       8-22  8-59 

3  0 24-0     ....     13-16  1502 

PO» 71-4     ....     39-15  3808 

3C<H*0,P0« 182-4    ....  100-00  10000  IT 


Ethylophosphoric  or  Fhosphovinic  Acid 

HO,C*HW,PO«  =  2H0,C*HH),P0». 

Lassaignb.    Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  13,  294;  also  Schw,  29,  201;  also  N,  Tr, 

5,  1,  137. 
PsLOuzB.    Ann.   Chim,   Fhy$.  52,    37;   also  J.  Chem,  mid,  9,    129; 

alao  Schw.  67,  330  and  355,  Ann.  Pharm.  6,  189. 
LiBBio.     Ann.  Pharm.  6,  149. 

Pkoiphithylie  acid,  AetherphofphonHttre,  Wtinpko^kortdure,  Aeide  phonkO' 
vinique.  —  DiBCovered  by  Laisaigiie  in  1820|  moro  minutely  examined  by 
PeloQse  and  Liebig. 

For  its  formation  from  aloohol,  vid.  page  242.  It  is  also  formed  by 
tbe  action  of  phospborio  aoid  upon  ether;  but  much  more  slowly  than 
with  alcohc^.  (Pelouse.) 

PreparcUion,  I  pt.  of  95  per  eent.  aleohol  is  mixed  with  1  pt.  of 
ordinary  phosphoric  or  pyrophosphorie  aoid  of  the  thickness  of  a  strong 
sjrup;  the  mixture  heated  ior  some  minutes  to  60^  or  80°;  diluted  after 
24  hours  with  8  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  neutralized  with  carbonate 
of  baryta  pulyerized  as  finely  as  possible.  The  whole  is  then  boiled  for  a 
while  to  drive  ofi*  the  nneombined  alcohol,  *— then  left  to  cool  down  to 
70°  —  filtered  «—  and  the  filtrate  left  in  a  cold  place,  so  that  the  pbosphovi- 
nate  of  baryta  may  crystallise  out.  From  the  aqueous  solution  of  this 
salt,  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  carefully  adding  sulphuric  aoid,  and 
filtering;  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  filtering*  Either  of  these  filtrates  evaporated, 
first  oyer  the  open  fire,  and  then  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  leaves  the  concentrated  acid  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which 
neither  dries  up  nor  decomposes  when  left  for  a  longer  time  in  vacuo. 
(Pelouze.) 

The  concentrated  acid  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  viscid  oil,  which 
reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  has  a  biting  sour  taste.  It  deposits  a  few 
shining  crystals  of  the  acid,  which,  however,  do  not  increase  at  22^ 
When  boiled,  it  first  gives  off  ether  mixed  with  alcohol,  then  defiant  gas 
with  a  trace  of  wine-oil,  and  leaves  phosphoric  acid  mixed  with  charcoal. 
(Pelouze.)  When  distilled  with  acetate  of  potash,  it  yields  pure  acetic 
ether.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  13,  32.) 

The  concentrated  aoid  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  may 
be  concentrated  by  boiling  up  to  a  certain  point  without  decompo- 
sition. (Pelouze.) 

The  Phosphovinates^  EtJiylophosphates,  or  Phosphethylaies,  contain 
2  At.  metal  to  1  At.  acid,  and,  according  to  Liebig's  analysis  of  the 
barytarsalt,   their   composition  is  expressed  by  one  of  the  following 
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formula :  MO,C*H»MO«,PO»,  or  H0,OH*MH)«,P0»,  or  C*H<M«O%PH0« 
(Gerbardt),  or  2M0,C*H»0,P0«  (radical-theory).  Tbey  sustaia  a  heat 
of  200^  without  decomposition;  some  of  them  dissolrey  though  elo^jr,  in 
water;  but  they  dissolve  readily  in  dilute  acids.  (Pelonie.) 

Phpsphovinate  of  PofcuA.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta- 
salt  with  sulphate  of  potash.  Crystallizes  yery  slowly  and  indistinctly; 
melts  in  its  water  of  crystalliiation  when  heated,  and  is  yery  deliquescent. 
(Pelouze.) 

Phoaphovinate  of  Soda,  -—  Obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  and  aimi« 
larly  constituted. 

PhoiphovinaU  of  Baryta,  —  Colourless,  yery  short,  right  rhombie 
prisms,  passing  into  six-sided  tables  by  truncation  of  the  acute  lateral 
edges.  Tastes  agreeably  saline  and  bitter.  Effloresces  yery  slowly  in 
the  air;  gives  off  30*575  per  cent.  (29*15  p.  c.  according  to  Liebig)  of  iia 
water  of  crystallisation  at  120^,  acouiring  at  the  same  time  a  pearly 
lustre.  At  a  dull  red  heat,  it  gives  off  water  and  carburetted  hydroi^en, 
with  traces  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  leaves  dipyrophosphate  of  baryta 
(2BaO,PO^)  mixed  with  charcoal.  If  the  dry  salt  be  mixed,  before  igni« 
tion,  with  carbonate  of  potash,  it  likewise  yields  no  alcohol,  but  the  same 
volatile  products  as  when  heated  alone.  (Pelouce.)  The  salt  carefnUy 
dried  and  then  heated  till  it  chars,  gives  off  defiant  gas  and  aloohoL 
(Liebig.)  From  the  aaueous  solution  mixed  at  the  oniinary  tempera- 
ture with  nitric  acid,  alcohol  throws  down  nitrate  of  baryta,  while  free 
phosphovinic  acid  remains  in  solution.  The  salt  is  most  soluble  in 
water  at  40%  and  the  solution  saturated  at  that  temperature,  deposits 
crystals  of  the  12-hydrated  salt,  both  when  heated  and  when  cooled.  1  pt, 
of  the  (crystallized?)  salt  dissolves  at  0°  in  29*4  pts.,  at  5''  in  30*3,  at 
20*»  in  14*9,  at  40°  in  10*7,  at  50°  in  12*5,  at  55""  in  11*2,  at  60°  in  12*4, 
at  80°  in  22*3,  and  at  100°  in  35*7  pts.  of  water.  The  salt  is  insoluble  ia 
alcohol  and  ether  and  is  precipitated  by  these  liquids  from  its  aqueone 
solution.  (Pelouse.) 

Dried  at  120*. 

2  BaO 153-2  .... 

PO* 71*4  .... 

4  C 24-0  .... 

5H 5*0  .-. 

O 8-0  .... 


BaO,C^H*BaO«,PO» 2616    ... 

Cry$taUixtd, 

2  BaO 153-2 

PO» 71*4 

4  C 24*0 

5  H „ 5-0 

0 80 

12  Aq 108-0 


Pelouse. 

Liebig. 

58-56    

27*29    

56-901       

25-901       

85-92 

9-18     

9  X/              ««••%••• 

9-28 

A    VX           ..a..... 

2-26        

1-69 

3*06    

5*77        

3-11 

10000    

100*00        

100-60 

Liebig. 

Pelouse^ 

....    41*451  .. 
....     19*32  '  .. 

60-88    """" 

....      6*49    .. 

6*58    

....       1*35     .. 

1-1»    

....      2-17     .. 

2*20    

....     29-22     .. 

29*15     

30*575 

BaO,C*H«BaO«,PO*  +  12Aq 369*6    ....  10000    100*00     

According  to  Pelotize,  the  dry  salt  contains  2Ba0,C*H«O*,PO*. 

Ethylophosphate  of  Strontia,  —  Crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  hydrated 
crystals;  is  much  less  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold;  and  is  precipitateil 
from  the  cold  solution  by  alcohol. 
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PhosphovificUe  of  Lime.  —  Alcobol  is  added  by  drops,  as  in  BouUaj's 
))rocess  (p.  174),  to  an  equal  weiffbt  of  phosphoric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*50,  heated 
in  a  retort,  the  mixture  distilled,  and  the  distillate  frequently  poured  back 
till  it  becomes  rich  in  ether;  the  brownish  viscid  residue  dissolved  in 
Vater,  supersaturated  with  milk  of  lime,  and  filtered  from  the  phosphate 
t>f  lime;  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  the  filtrate  to  precipitate  the 
free  lime;  and  the  liquid  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  then  filtered  and 
^evaporated,  Phosphovinate  of  lime  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
\vhite  mass,  consisting  of  fine  needles  and  having  a  slightly  sharp  taste. 
When  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  it  gives  ofi"  a  gas  having  the 
odour  of  acetic  ether,  together  with  water,  oil  of  wine,  and  a  mixture  of 
claai^Boal]  and  phosphate  of  lime.  It  also  leaves  this  salt  when  mixed 
witii  nitric  acid  and  evaporated.  Dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  moist  but  does  not  deliquesce.  (Lassaigne.) 

Small  micaceous  needles  having  a  strong  lustre;  precipitated  on  mixing 
the  baryta- salt  with  nitrate  or  hydrochlorate  of  lime.  They  contain 
4  At.  water,  dissolve  slowly  in  pure  water,  but  readily  in  water  contain- 
ing phosphovinic  or  acetic  acid.  (Pelouze.) 

£thy]ophosphate  of  baryta  forms  with  FrotocJdoride  of  tin^  and  with 
Lead,  Mercury,  and  Silver-gcUts,  precipitates  which  are  soluble  in  dilute 
acids;  but  it  forms  no  precipitate  with  protochloride  or  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  chloride  of  nickel,  chloride  of  copper,  terchloride  of  gold,  or  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum.  (Pelouze.) 

The  dilute  acid  dissolves  Zinc  and  Iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
forming  a  zinc  or  iron  salt  (Pelouze.) 

PhospIiovincUe  of  Lead.  —  Precipitated  in  the  anhydrous  state  by 
adding  phosphovinate  of  baryta  to  a  lead-salt.  It  is  the  least  solubte 
of  all  the  phosphovinates. 


Pelooie. 


2  PbO 224'0 

P0»  71-4 

4  C  24-0 

5  H  _ 5-0 

O  80 


PbO,C*H»PbO»,PO»   332-4 


67-39) 
21-481  •" 

7-22  ... 

1-50  ... 

2-41  ... 

86-28 

7-68 

.....   1-81 
.....   4-23 

100-00  ... 

100-00 

Phosphovinate  of  Silver,  —  The  baryta-salt  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver  throws  down  hvdrated  crystals,  which  resemble  the  lime-salt  in 
appearance  and  in  their  slight  solubility.  (Pelouze.) 

The  concentrated  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  woA  Ether; 
it  coagulates  trhite  of  egg.  (Pelouze.) 


^  Biefhylopli6splioric  Acid.   HO,2C<H'0,PO*. 

VoGBLi.     Vid.  Memoir  dted  on  page  898. 

This  acid  is  formed,  toother  with  the  i>receding,  when  absolute 
Ulcohol  or  ether,  in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  is  brought  in  contact  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  The  absorption  of  the  vapour  affords  the 
best  mode  of  preparation,  because  when  anhydrous  phosphoric  is  intro- 
duced into  liquid  alcohol  or  ether,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  phosphoric 
Hcid  forms  into  lumps,  which  are  very  slowly  acted  upon. 

YOL.  Tin.  2  D 
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»  « 

Treparatton^    Anbydroue  phoephorie  acid  is  placed  over  anhydrous 
etlier  or  alcohol  (tbe  latter  yields  tlie  best  pn)d net),  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  hell-jnr  to  keep  out  the  moisture  of  the  air.  —  The  acid  then 
absorbs  the  vapour,  and  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  deliquesces  to  a  syrap. 
[In  one  experiment  the  acid  absorbed  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
ether- vapour.]     This  syrup  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  the  inso- 
luble phosphate  of  lead,   &c.,   removed  by  filtration,  aud  the   filtrate 
evaporated  over  a  water-bath  or  a  sand-bath.     A  sparingly  solable  lead- 
salt  (phosphovinate)  then  separates  out  in  pearly  crystals.     On  farther 
concentration,  the  solution  yields  groups  of  crystals  like  theln.      These 
crystals  consist  of  the  biethylophosphate  of  lead;  they  may  be  purified  hj 
redissolving  them  at  a  very  gentle  heat  and  recrystallijing.  —  From  the 
solution  of  this  lead-salt  the  lead  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo  yields  the  hy<lrated  acid 
in  the  form  of  a  syrup^  which  does  not  crystallize  and  appears  to  be 
partially  decomposed. 

The  syrupy  acid  when  heated  gives  off  pungent  acid  vapours,  and 
afterwards  phos[)horic  ether,  recognizable  by  its  odour.  The  decompo- 
sition terminates  with  a  violent  frothing  of  the  whole  mass^  and  phosphoric 
acid  remains  behind. 

The  Biei/iyhphosphaies  have  the  composition:  M0,2OH»0,P0«.  They 
appear  to  be  all  soluble  in  water. 

Baryia-salt.  —  Formed  by  saturating  the  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate 
of  baryta.  —  Dissolves  readily  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  needles  aud  lamime. 

Lime-talt.  Obtained  by  adding  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  lime  to 
phosphoric  acid  which  has  been  left  to  deliquesce  over  alcohol  or  ether, 
or  to  the  aqueous  acid  prepared  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  —  or  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  sparingly  in 
absolute  alcohol.  Crystallizes  on  cooling  from  a  warm,  concentrated, 
aqueous  solution,  or  from  an  aqueous  solution  gradually  evaporated,  —  in 
silky  groups  of  crystals  like  the  lead-salt.  From  the  solution  in  dilute 
alcohol  it  crystallizes  in  needles.  When  strongly  heated,  it  does  not  give 
off  water  or  fuse,  but  decomposes  with  evolution  of  phosphoric  ether, 
turning  slightly  bfack  at  the  same  time. 


CaO 
P0» 

8  C  ..., 
10  H  ... 

2  O  ... 


VogeU. 

280 

....     16-39     .. 

16-23 

71-4 

....     41-06     .. 

41-55 

480 

....     27-60     .. 

27-52 

100 

....       5-/0 

601 

16-0 

....       9-20     .. 

9-20 

CaO,2C^H*O.POS 173-4     ....  10000    100-61 

Magnesia-salt,  — -  Formed  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia.     Very  soluble  in  water;  crystallizes  with  difficulty. 

Nickel'Salt,  —  Obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  Solidifies  from  a  warm 
concentrated  solution,  in  laminoB  united  in  groups  and  containing  water 
of  crystallization.     Very  soluble. 

Lead-salt  —  The  preparation  of  this  salt  has  been  already  described. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  still  more  in  warm  water;  readily  also 
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in  dilute  alcoliol^  verj  elowly  in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  very  easily  in 
warm  alcohol  of  40^.  The  aoueous  solution  slowly  eyaporated  at  a  gentle 
heat  yields  the  salt  in  beautiiul  needles,  often  of  measurable  size.  From 
a  warm  concentrated  solution  it  solidifies  on  cooling  in  groups  resembling 
thein;  from  a  solution  in  warm  absolute  alcohol,  it  separates  on  cooling  in 
crystalline  masses  having  a  silky  lustre.  Absolute  alcohol  affords  the  readiest 
method  of  purifying  the  salt,  separating  it  at  once  from  insoluble  lead- 
salt  and  free  acid,  without  the  trouble  of  repeated  crystallization.  —  The 
salt  fuses  at  1 80°,  and  solidifies  again  at  175^  in  a  stellate  crystalline 
mass,  which  redissolves  almost  completely  in  water.  When  heated  abore 
its  melting  pointy  it  decomposes^  giving  off  white  yapoors  of  phosphoric 
ether. 


PbO. 

PO». 

8C 

)0H 

2  0 


Vogeli. 

1120 

....     43-44     .... 

....     43-41 

71-4 

....    27-77    .... 

....     27-53 

480 

....     18-66    .... 

....     18-36 

100 

....      3-90    .... 

....       398 

16-0 

....       6-23     .... 

...•      6-72 

PbO,2C*H*0,PO*   257-4     ....  10000    100-00 

Copper-salt  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  leadnsalt  with  sulphate 
of  copper.  Very  soluble  in  water;  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  crystal- 
line  state.  (Vogeli.)  % 


Sulphide  of  Ethylene  and  Hydrogen  P    CH'S«sC«H«S*,2HS. 

Lowio  &  Wbidmakk.    Fogg,  49,  132;  also  J.  pr,  Ckem,  19,  434. 

A  mixture  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potas- 
sium and  Dutch  liquid  set  aside  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  deposits  a  large 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  colourless  liquid  decanted  there- 
irom  yields  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  ethylene  and  hydrogen, 
contaminated,  however,  with  a  small  quantity  of  bydrosulphurio  acid, 
which  may  be  removed  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead: 

C^H^CP  +  2(KS,IIS)  =  OH«S*  +  2KC1. 

The  liquid  has  an  offensive  odour,  like  that  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
When  diluted  with  water  (whereupon  it  becomes  turbid  after  a  while)  it 
forms  a  sulphur-yellow  precipitate  with  lead  salts  (changing  to  white 
after  a  while),  green  with  ferric  salts,  blue  with  cupric  salts,  white  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  yellow  with  nitrate  of  silver,  terchloride  of  gold, 
and  bichloride  of  platinum. 

The  lead'precipitiUe,  Uimg  &  Wddmaan. 

2  Pb ..     208  ....  69-33  . 68*05 

4  C 24  ....  8-00  .. 8-71 

4  H 4  ....  1-34  1-71 

4  S  64  ....  21-33  21-60 

300     ....  100-00        100-07 


2  D  2 
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Sulphite  of  Sulphethyl  P  or  Hyposulphite  of  Ethylene  ? 

C*H»S»0'=C*H»S,SO»l  or  C*H*S»0'=C*H*,SH)M 

LowiG  &  Weidmakn.    Pogg,  49,  324. 
H.  Kopp.    Ann,  Pharm,  35,  343. 

When  dilute  nitrie  acid  is  digested  with  excess  of  mercaptan,  the 
mixtare  assumes  a  red  colour,  and  after  a  while  deposits  an  oil.  The 
mixture  is  digested  for  some  time  with  occasional  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
till  the  mercaptan  is  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  decomposed  —  but  not 
too  long,  because  in  that  case  nothing  but  ethylosulphurous  acid  would  be 
product; — ^the  hot  liquid  is  then  immediately  diluted  with  a  large  quaotitj 
of  water  to  prevent  further  decomposition;  the  oil  separated  m>m  the 
watery  liquid;  kept  for  some  time  between  60*^  and  70^  to  rolatilise  the 
excess  of  mercaptan;  then  distilled  with  water,  and  dried  by  means  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  (Lbwiff  &  Weidmann).  —  The  oil,  together  with  the 
nitric  acid  liquid,  must  be  thrown  upon  a  wet  filter  which  will  not  let  the 
oil  pass  through;  then  well  washed  with  water,  and  dried  over  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  likewise  removes  the  yellowish  colour  after  acting  for 
some  time.  (H.  Konp.) 

Transparent  ana  colourless  oil^  heavier  than  water  (of  sp.  gr.  1*24, 
Kopp);  boils  between  130^  and  140^,  and  may  be  distilled  with  water 
without  alteration^  but  when  distilled  alone,  appears  to  be  partially 
decomposed.  Has  a  very  offensive  and  persistent  smell,  resembling  that 
of  onions.  (L5wig  (k  Weidmann.) 

Calculation  a.  Calculation  ft.  Weidmann.  H.  Kopp. 

4  C 24  ....  31-17  4  C 24  ....  31-58  ....  31-15  ....  3M2 

5  H    5  ....  6-49  4  H    4  ....     5-26  ....  6-49  ....  6-46 

2  8 32  ....  41-56  2S 32  ....  4211  ....  41*52  ....  46-56 

2  0    16  ....  20-78  2  0 16  ....  2105  ....  20-84  ....  1586 

C*H*S«0«  ....  77  ....100-00  C<H<S»0»   ....  76  ....10000    ....  100-00    ....  100-00 

L3wig  and  Weidmann  give  the  preference  to  calculation  a;  but  the 
hydrogen  comes  too  close  to  the  quantity  determined  by  analysis.  The 
large  quantity  of  sulphur  found  by  Kopp  (a  sample  which  still  retained 
a  yellowish  tint,  yielded  as  much  as  47'84  p.  c)  renders  the  composition 
of  this  body  still  more  doubtful. 

The  oil,  when  distilled  alone,  decomposes  for  the  most  part,  leaving  a 

Eorous,  carbonaceous  residue,  and  yielding  a  very  pungent  distillate,  whose 
oiling  point  is  about  55°  but  continually  rises.  Bums  with  a  blue  flame. 
Is  blackened  by  warm  oil  of  vitriol.  (Kopp.) —  When  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  it  takes  up  4  At.  oxygen  and  is  wholly  converted  in  ethylosulphu- 
rous acid,C*H»S»0«  [C*H«S»0«].— Digested  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  resolved 
into  bisulphide  of  ethyl  which  separates,  alcohol  which  tnay  be  distilled 
off,  and  bisulphethylosulphate  of  potash  which,  after  the  excess  of  potash 
has  been  removed  by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
to    dryness    over    the    water-bath,    may  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol; 

7C*H«S*0»+2HO=2C*H«0»-f.3C*H«»+2C*H'S*0«.    (Lowig  &  Weid- 
mann.) 
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Sulphite  of  Ethyl.   C*H»0,SO». 

Ebelmbn  &  Bouquet   (1845).    iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  17^  Q^\  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  38^  223;  abstr.  Ccmpt.  rend.  20^  1592;  22,  370. 

Sulphurous  ether,  Vinic  or  Bthylie  Sulphite;  MehwefUgeaurer  Aether,  MchwefUg-' 
nmree  Aethyloxyd,  SehwefUgvineeter,  Sulfite  eToxgde  tTSthyle. 

Absolute  alcobol  is  added  to  chloride  of  sulphur  as  long  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  eyolved  and  sulphur  precipitated — an  action  which  is 
attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat  —  and  the  liquid  distilled.  At 
first  alcohol  passes  over  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  heat  then  increases,  the  sulphur  melts  together  into  a 
mass,  the  residual  liquid  becomes  transparent  and  acquires  a  red  colour, 
and  between  150°  and  170^  the  sulphurous  ether  passes  over,  while  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphur  remains  behind.  The  distillate  is  then 
twice  submitted  to  fractional  distillation,  till  it  exhibits  a  constant  boiling- 
point  of  160^ 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*085  at  16^  Boils  at 
160°.  Vapour-density  4*78.  Has  an  ethereal  odour  something  like  that 
of  peppermint;  tastes  cooling  at  first,  then  burning,  and  leaves  a  sulphu- 
reous after-taste. 


4  C 

5  H' 

..     24 
...       5 
..     16 
..    24 

....    34*78 
....       7*«9 
....    23-19 
....    34-78 

Ebelm.  &  B. 

....    34-46 
....       7-62 
....    23  08 
....     34-84 

C-vapour 

H-ga« 

8- vapour 

O-gas 

Vol.      Density. 

4  ....     1-6640 

5  ....     0*8465 

"^  -•,•.•. ....•• 

S 

3  O 

4  ....  1-1093 
li  ....     1*6639 

C«H»0,SO« 

...    69 

....  100*00 

....  100*00 

Ether-vapour 

1     ....    4-7837 

The  vapour  is  therefore  monatomic,  like  that  of  vinic  ether. 

The  vapour  does  not  take  fire,  unless  it  bo  previously  heated;  it  then 
bums  with  a  bluish  fiame  and  a  strong  odour  of  sulphurous  acid.  — -^  When 
kept  in  imperfectly  closed  vessels,  it  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
moist  air  which  enters,  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid.  When  precipitated 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  it  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  water, 
but  very  slowly  and  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  '  The  solution  of 
sulphurous  ether  in  alcoholic  potash  likewise  emits  a  strong  odour  of 
sulphurous  acid  when  diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid.—  Chlorine  gas  acts  violently  upon  it,  even  in  difi^used  daylight;  but 
the  aid  of  sunshine  is  required  to  complete  the  decomposition  into  hydro- 
chloric^ acid  gas,  sesquichloride  of  carbon  (C^CP),  chlorosnlphurio  acid 
(SC10«),  and  chloraldehyde  (C*C1*0»). 

2C<H»S0»  +  22C1  «  CKa«  +  2SaO«  +  C*C1<0»  +  lOHCl. 

Chlorine  therefore  acts  on  sulphurous  ether  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
would  on  oxide  of  ethyl  and  sulphurous  acid  separately,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  favour  the  idea  that  these  two  compounds  actually  pre-exist  in 
the  compound  ether. — Sulphurous  ether  exposed  to  sunshine  in  bottles 
filled  with  chlorine  forms  broad  laminss  of  C^Cl*,  which  dissolve  as  tho 
remainbg  liquid  becomes  beated,  and  separate  out  again  as  it  cools. 
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When  the  action  is  over,  there  is  found  beneath  the  lamins  a  transparent 
and  colourless  liquid,  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  has  a  sn locating 
acid  odour,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  SCIO^  and  CK]I1*0*,  in  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  CKj\*  is  dissolved.     It  begins  to  boil  below  100',  first 
yielding  a  colourless  fuming  distillate  and  a  sublimate  of  C^Cl*,  then 
Uaokening,  while  the  boiling  point  rises  to  10O''....17O^  and  yieldin|r  a 
coloured  distillate.     Dry  air  passed  through  the  liquid  takes   op    the 
vapour   of  the   chlorosulphuric   acid,   so   that,   if  subsequently   passed 
through  water,  it  gives  up  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid  to  that  liquid. 
The  acid  liquid  sinks  in  water,  partially  dissolving  therein  with  great 
evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  gas  bubbles  which  are  reabsorbed. 
The  substance  which  dissolves  is  chlorosulphuric  acid;    the  oil    which 
remains  undissolved  in  cold  water  is  chloraldehyde  mixed  with  C^Cl*;  it 
disappears  in  hot  water  by  conversion  into   chloracetic  acid,  the  com- 
pound C*C1*  separating  out.   The  acid  liquid  immersed  in  dry  ammoniacal 
gas  changes  to  a  solid  mass,  which  partly  dissolves  in  water  in  the  form 
of  sal-ammoniac,    sulphate  of  ammonia,   and    sulphamide    (II,    455). 
From  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  the  acid  liquid  throws   down 
C*C1«  and  chloracetamide  (C*XH*CI»0*)  with  a  hissing  noise. 

Sulphurous  ether  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether  and  alcohol. 
(Ebelmen  &  Bouquet;  comp,  Hare^  Phil.  Mag,  J,  42,  471.) 


Ethylosulphurous  Acid.   C*H«s»0»=C*H»0«,2S0». 

Lb  WIG  &  Weidmann.    Pogg*  47, 153;  49,  329. 
Hermann  Kopp.    Ann,  Pharm,  35,  346. 

fVeifuchweftiffe  Sdure,  StU/athyUekwtfelt&ure  (Lowig  &  Weidmann).  Hxpo. 
fulpethyiic  acid,  Bimlphethylic  acid.  (Muspratt),  Acide  ithylique  tul/ure  (Gerhardt). 
Discovered  by  LOwig  &  Weidmann  in  1839.-— Produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  add  in 
excess  upon  mercaptan.  Also  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sulphocyanide  and  bisul- 
phide of  ethyl.  (Muspratt.) 

Preparation,     h.  From  Mercaptan,     A  small  quantity  of  mercaptan 
IS  added  to  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  which,  together  with  the  mer- 
captan floating  upon  its  surface,  is  slowly  converted  into  a  red  liquid  and 
then  gives  off  nitrous  fumes  with  great  evolution  of  heat;  small  quantities 
of  mercaptan  are  continually  added  as  often  as  the  action  slackens,  but 
the  mercaptan  must  not  be  added  in  excess.     The  resulting  liquid  con- 
tains, besides  ethylosulphurous  acid,  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  nitric  acid  is  more  concentrated;  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  ethylosulphurous  acid  is  therefore  obtained  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
aided  by  heat.  —  The  liquid  is   evaporated  over  the  water-bath  to  a 
syrup  to  drive  off  the  remaining  nitric  acid;  the  syrupy  residue  dissolved 
in  water;  the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta;  filtered  to 
separate  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  lastly  evaporated  and  cooled,  where- 
upon the  ethylosulphite   of  baryta  separates   out   in   crystals.     These 
crystals  are   dissolved  in  water;  the  baryta  precipitated    by  a  slight 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid;  the  filtrate  digested   with  carbonate  of  lead, 
till  a  portion  of  the  lead  is  dissolved;  the  lead  precipitated  from  the 
filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the   liquid  again  filtered ;   and  the 
acid  concentrated  by  evapofation    (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 
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IT  2.  From  Sulpkocyamde  of  Ethyl,  a.  When  sulphocyanide  of 
ethyl  ifl  distilled  with  an  equal  weight  of  niodemtelj  strong  nitric  acid, 
a  violent  action  takes  place,  nitrous  acid,  nitric  oxide,  and  carbonic 
acid  are  evolved,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  in  greater  quantity  as  the 
nitric  acid  is  stronger.  If  the  distillate  be  poured  back  again  and  the 
contents  of  the  retort  finally  evaporated  in  the  water-bath  till  the  nitric 
acid  is  completely  expelled,  ethylosulphurous  acid  remains  in  the  form  of 
an  oily  liquid,  resembling  oil  of  vitriol  and  having  an  alliaceous  odour. 
To  purify  this  product,  it  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the 
baryta-salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  filtrate  saturated  with  car- 
bonate of  lead,  the  liquid  again  filtered,  and  the  lead  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  on  evaporating  the  filtrate,  the  acid  is  obtained 
in  the  pure  state.  (Muspratt,  Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  J,  1.  47.)  — /3.  The  acid  is 
also  obtained  by  acting  on  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  with  a  mixture  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid: 

C<H«,C«NS»  +  3(K0,C10*)  +  7HC1  -  C»H«0«,2S0«  +  2C0« + NO*  +  3KC1  +  6H0  +  7CI. 

Solphocyaoide  Ethjiosulphurous 

of  ethyl.  acicU 

A  violent  action  takes  place,  sometimes  sufficient  to  inflame  the  volatile  pro- 
ducts. On  evaporating  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  treating  the  residue 
with  absolute  alcohol  to  remove  chloride  of  potassium  and  any  sulphate 
of  potash  that  may  have  been  formed,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  alco- 
holic solution,  an  oily  acid  is  left  whose  baryta-salt  was  found  by  Mus- 
pratt to  agree  in  composition  with  that  of  ethylosulphurous  acid.  (C/iem.  * 
fSoc.  Qu.  J.  1,  50.)  —  3.  From  Bisulphide  of  Ethyl,  When  equal  parts 
of  bisulphide  of  ethyl  and  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  are  gently  heated 
in  a  retort,  a  very  violent  action  is  produced;  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrous  acid  are  given  off;  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  in  quantity 
depending  on  the  strength  of  the  nitric  acid  used;  and  a  liquid  is  obtained 
which,  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  yields  an  oily  acid,  having 
an  alliaceous  odoin:,  and  identical  with  that  which  is  obt:iincd  by  the 
preceding  method;  it  may  be  purified  in  a  similar  manner.  (Muspratt, 

Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J.  1,  51;  3,  20.)  —  From  bis  first  experiments  on  the  add  pre- 
pared Id  this  manner,  Muspratt  concluded  that  it  was  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  called 
Bisulphethyllc  acid,  containing  1  At.  oxygen  less  than  the  acid  obtained  from  sulpho- 
cyanide of  ethyl ;  but  subsequent  researches  convinced  him  fst  the  identity  of  the  two. 
{Compare  VII,  298.)  t 

Properties,  The  acid  is  a  heavy  oil  (of  sp.  gr.  1*30,  according  to 
Kopp),  in  which,  especially  in  the  cold,  transparent  and  colourless  crys-  < 
tals  form  after  a  while.  It  is  inodorous,  and  tastes  strongly  acid,  leaving  a 
very  unpleasant  after-taste,  which  recalls  the  odour  of  phosphnretted-. 
hydrogen.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) —  IF  According  to  Muspratt,  the  acid 
(obtained  from  bisulphide  of  ethyl),  when  left  in  a  cold  place  over  sul- 
phuric acid  in  vacuo,  yields  colourless  needles,  extremely  deliquescent 
and  having  .a  faint  odour  of  garlic.  Its  taste  is  very  disagreeable  and 
acrid.-  IF      • 


4  C 

24 

....               iL  1   'ob              .... 

....          0**10       .... 
....        M«/   \3 J        .... 

....     43-64     .... 

Kopp. 
....     22-26 

6  H 

6 

....       6-14 

2  S 

32 

6  0 

48 

C*HH>»,2S0» 

110 

....  10000 
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Ldwig  A  Weidmann,  as  well  as  Kopp,  regard  the  li3rpoilieiieaIIj 
hjdroufl  aoid  as  C^U'S'O^  ==  G*H*SO,SO*,  and  conseqnenUy  the  acid  dried 
per  96  as  C^H^O*.  Bat  Laorent  &  Gerhardt  correctly  oheerre  that  this 
acid  is  in  the  ethyl-series,  the  analogue  of  Kolhe's  methylosolphnrons 
(or  sulphosomethylio  aoid,  VII,  295l|  in  the  methyl-series,  and  conse- 
quently must  he  reguded,  when  dried  j>«r  S0,  as  C*H%H>*,  and,  aooording 
to  these  chemists,  as  C'H',2S0',  or,  according  to  the  present  worl^ 
as  G*H*0',2S0'.  The  analyses  made  hy  Ldwig  and  Weidmann,  as  well 
as  those  hy  Kopp,  are  in  accordance  with  this  view.  The  hehariour  of 
the  salts,  when  ignited,  also  fiivours  the  supposition  that  they  oontaia 
sulphurous  acid  and  not  sulphuric 

T  DtoomposUUnu,  The  acid  sustains  a  rery  high  temperature  without 
decomposing ;  but  at  a  certain  point,  fames  of  sulphuric  acid  are  giren 
off,  and  afterwards  sulpharous  acid.  When  it  is  fused  with  potash  and 
the  residue  treated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  large  quantities 
of  sulphurous  acid  are  erolved.  (Muspratt.)  % 

Ccmbinaitwnt.  The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water^  and  ahaorhc 
moisture  from  the  air.  (Ldwig  &  Weidmanu.) 

The  Ethylo9idph%U9  require  a  strong  hoat  to  decompose  them;  they 
then  blacken,  give  off  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphureous  vapours,  which 
have  a  repulsive  odour  and  bum  with  a  violet  flame.  (L5w]g  k  Weid- 
manu.) They  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  taste  like  the  acid.  (Mus- 
pratt.) 

Ethyloitdphiie  of  Ammonia,  —  The  acid,  when  saturated  with  am* 
monia,  yields  white  flocks,  insoluble  in  water  and  perfectly  combustible; 
the  filtrate,  when  evaporated,  gives  off  ammonia  and  yiehts  deliquescent 
tables  of  the  acid  taltf  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Ldwig  &  Weid- 
manu.) 

EtkylotutpKUe  of  PoUuh.  —  The  acid  neutralised  while  hot  with 
earbonate  of  potash,  yields  white  opaque  laminie  on  cooling.  (Another 
mode  of  preparation  is  to  precipitate  the  baryta-salt  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  filter:  Kopp.)  The  crystals,  heated 
to  120°  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  give  off  6*7^  p.  c.  of  water;  the  residue 
fuses  at  120*^,  giving  off  more  water,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass 
on  cooling.  The  salt,  heated  above  its  boiliug  point,  turns  brown,  swells 
up,  gives  off  stinking  vapours,  and  leaves  a  residue  consisting  of  sulphate 
of  potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  salt  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air;  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  alcohol,  and  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  from 
which  it  separates  in  nacreous  lamino.  (Lowig  &,  Weidmanu.) 

L.  &  W.  Kopp. 

at  120^  at  lOO". 

KO M..  47-2  ....  81-85  31-31  .....m.  31-25 

4  C    24-0  ....  16*20  ........  16-54  — ^  16*24 

5  H   5-0  ....  3*37  ........  4-01  ........  4*00 

2S 32-0  ....  21-59 

5  O    400    ....    26-99 

Cm»KO»,2S02 148-2     ....  100-00 

Ldwig  Si  Weidmann  found  in  the  fused  salt  33*42  per  cent,  of  KO; 
31 '31  p.  c.  in  the  salt  dried  at  120"";  and  80-41  p.  c.  in  the  crystallized 
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aait;  and  since  the  erjBtaUixed  salt  gives  off  6*75  d.  c.  of  water  at  120^, 
and  an  addiiional  quantity  wben  fused,  the  crvstallized  salt  is,  according 
to  them,  KO,C«H%0,SO';  after  drying  at  120^  it  contains  1  Aq.  and  in 
the  crystallised  state  2  Aq.  It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the 
loss  of  water  at  the  meltmg>heat  amounts  to  1  At.  and  whether  this 
water  is  not,  even  at  that  temperature,  mixed  with  products  of  decom« 
position. 

EtJiylowlphUe  of  Soda,  —  May  be  obtained  by  the  same  two  pro* 
oesses.  The  crystals  contain  water,  and  cannot  be  melted  without 
decomposition.  They  deliquesce  slowly  in  the  air,  dissolve  slowly  in 
cold  alcohol,  and  crystallize  from  the  solution  in  hot  alcohol.  (Lowig  & 
Weidmann.) 

J>ri$d  at  100%  Kopp. 

NftO . ..  31-2  ...•  23-60  2316 

4C 240  ....  1815  17-60 

5H 50  „..  378 3-91 

2  S  32-0  ....  24-21  26-61 

5  O 40-0  ....  30-26  2872 

C«H»NaO«,2SO» 1322    ....  100*00    lOO'OO 

EthylomlphUe  of  Baryta.  —  This  salt  with  1  At.  water  forms  tran- 
sparent, colourless,  oblique  rhombic  tables,  having  the  disagreeable  taste 
of  the  acid.  They  give  up  their  water,  amounting  to  5-19  per  cent.  (5*4 
according  to  Kopp)  below  100^;  according  to  Muspratt,  they  give  off 
5 '02  at  100^.  The  residue  begins  to  blacken  at  a  very  strong  heat,  then 
gives  off  sulphureous,  empyreumatic  products,  which  have  an  offensive 
odour  and  bum  with  a  violet  flame,  —  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  pyro- 
phoric  residue.  After  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash,  the  salt  gives  off 
sulphurous  acid,  while  sulphate  of  baryta  remains  undissolved.  —  The 
salt  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  hydrated  alco- 
hol, but  not  in  absolute  alcohol,  which  indeed,  when  added  to  the  solution 
in  hydrated  alcohol,  precipitates  the  salt  after  a  while  in  white  crystalline 
flocks.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 


BaO 

4  C  .... 

5  H .... 
2  S  .... 
5  0 


Lttw.  &  W.                               Muspratt. 

at  120*.                          (fl)  at  100^       {b)  nt  100% 

76*6  .... 

43-13 

....  44-74  ....  43-66  ....  4269     43-26  ....  43  30 

24-0  .... 

13-51 

....  14-40  ....  14-24  ....  13-76     13-16  ....  1353 

50  .... 

2-82 

....     300  ....     3-12  ....     3-21       305  ....     300 

320  .... 

1802 

....  19-51  ....  19-19  ....  17-99     17'56  ....  1775 

400  .... 

22-52 

....  18-26  ....  19-79  ....  22-35     22-97  ....  22-42 

C*H»Ba0^2SO«  ....177-6  ....10000  ....10000  ....10000  ...,10000  10000  ....10000 

The  two  analyses  by  Muspratt,  marked  (a),  were  made  with  a  salt  of  the  acid 
prepared  from  sulphocjanide  of  ethyl;  {b)  from  the  bisulphide. 

Eihylomiphite  of  Lime,  — The  aqueous  acid  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  lime  yields  on  cooling,  transparent  and  colourless  crystals,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  bairta-salt,  but  dissolve  readily,  not  only  in  water 
but  likewise  in  alcohol,  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 

DrUd  at  100^  Kopp. 

CaO   28  ....  21-71     2265 

4  C    24  ....  18-60    .  17-94 

5  H 5  ....  3-87 4-08 

2  S 32  ....  24-81     . ,  24-22 

5  0 40  ....  3101     3111 

C«USCaO>,2SO>    ....^.....,  129    ....  lOOOO    ^.....  10000 
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Ethflosulphite  of  Magnesia.  —  Crystallizes  on  cooling  in  prisms  wliich 
give  off  their  water  of  crystallization  when  heated  and  dissolve  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Lowig  <&  Weidmann.) 

EthylosulphxU  of  Manganede.  —  The  hot  satnrated  soltttioa  of  carl»o- 
Date  of  tnanganeee  in  the  aqueons   acid,  yields  the  sah  in  eolourieo 

needles  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Lb wig  <k  Weidmann.) 

Ethyhsulphite  of  Zinc.  —  Obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  Indi^inct 
crystals  united  in  dendritic  masses;  they  effloresce  in  dry  air,  but  absorb 
\Tater  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  crystallized  salt  fuses  when  heated, 
and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  oooliDg.  At  120^  it  gives  off 
8  72  p.  c.  (2  At.),  and  in  all  22*96  p.  c.  (5  At.)  in  all  at  180"  of  water.  Bot 
the  salt  dried  at  180^  still  retains  3  At.  water;  for  analysis  shows  it 
to  contain  only  2485  p.  c.  ZnO;  15*48  C.  and  508  H.  ^The  salt  dis- 
solves readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Lowig  h  Weidmann.) 

Etkylostilphite  of  Lead.  —  The  aqueons  acid  satnrated  at  a  boiling 
heat  with  carbonate  of  lead  yields  on  cooling,  laminaa  and  tables  which 
gives  off  2-2  p.  c.  (ij  At.)  water  at  120",  (4  p.  c.  =  1  At.  at  100%  accord- 
ing to  Muspratt);  fuse  with  intumescence  at  a  stronger  heat;  and  leave  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphite  of  lead  in  the  residue.  (Lowig  & 
Weidmann.)  —  Soluble  in  alcohol  both  absolute  and  hydrated.  (Muspratt.) 


PbO 

DHedai\2Xf. 

112     ....     52-58    . 

Ldif.  &  W. 
.......     oi*45     .....* 

2-64     

15-83     

18-10     

Kopp.            1 

..     11-22 
..       2-52 
..     15-69 
..     1802 

Cwpntta 
52*76 

4  C 

24     ....     11-27     . 

5  H 

5     ....       2-35     . 

2  S 

32     ....     1502     . 

5  O 

40     ....     18-78     . 

Cni*Pb02,2S02....     213     ....  10000     100*00     100-00 

Ferron*  EihylottulphUe,  —  Iron  dissolves  in  the  boiling  concentrated 
acid,  which  then,  on  cooling,  deposits  colourless  prisms  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 

EthylosuIphUe  of  Copper,  —  Obtained  by  saturating  the  aqueous  acid 
with  carbonate  of  copper.  Light  blue,  transparent  crystals,  which  have 
exactly  the  same  form  as  the  baryta-salt,  give  off  10*36  p.  c.  (2  At.) 
water  at  120°,  and  discjolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Lowig  & 
Weidmann.)  The  crystals  heated  in  a  tube,  intumesce,  turn  black  and 
give  off  vapours  having  a  very  disagreeable  odour.  (Muspratt.) 

a.  Dried  at  120".  L.  &  W.  b.  Crygtallized.       L.  &  W. 

CaO 40  ....  23-81  ....  23*28 

4  C 24  ....  14-29  ....  15-00  a 168  ....  9032  ....  8964 

8H 8....     4-76....     5*67  2  Aq.      18....     9*68  ....  10*36 

2  S  32  ....  19*05  ....  19-82 

8  O 64  ....  3809  ....  36*23 

C*H*CuO»,2S02  +  3Aq.    168  ....lOO'OO  ....100  00         +2Aq.  186  ...10000  ....10000 

CryttalUzed,  Muspratt 

a.  /3. 

CnO 40  ....  21-50     21*68 

4C 24  ....  12-90     13*11     ....     14*48 

10  H 10  ....       5-37     4-84    ....       510 

2S  32  ....  17*20 

10  0 80  ....  43*03 


C«HSCaOS,2SOS-i-5Aq 186    ....  10000 
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Muspratt's  analysis  a  was  made  with  a  salt  prepared  from  acid  obtained  from 
sulphocyanide  of  ethyl;  j3,  from  the  bisulphide  of  ethyl.  To  the  latter  Muspratt 
originally  assigned  the  formula  CuO,C*H*S20*  +  4Aq.,  which  requires  14*20  p.  c.  carbon 
and  5'33  H.  (compare  page  407). 

JEHiylosulphite  of  Silver.  —  The  solution  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  the 
hot  aqaeons  acid  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  colourless  mass  consisting  of 
crystalline  laminae.  The  crystals  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  fuse  with  evolu- 
tion of  [adhering?]  water,  and  form  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  at  a  higher 
temperature,  decomposes  and  becomes  coloured.  They  dissolve  in  water 
and  alcohol.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 

Crystaliized,  L.  &  W. 

AgO 116  ....  53-46  51-51 

4C 24  ....  11-06  11-32 

5  H 5  ....  2-30  2-71 

2  S  32  ....  14-75 

5  O 40  ....  18-43 


C<H»AgO«,2SO« 217     ....  10000 

Ethylosdphurons  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 


Bisulphethylosulphuric  Acid. 

Lowio  &  Weidmann  (1840.)    I^ogg,  49,  326. 

Scarcely  known  otherwise  than  in  combination  with  potash. 

Aqueons sulphite  of  snlphethyl  (p.  404)  is  digested  with  potash-ley;  the 
bisulphide  of  ethyl  and  alcohol  formed  at  the  same  time  are  distilled  off; 
the  excess  of  potash  in  the  residual  liquid  saturated  with  carbonic  acid; 
the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  potash- 
salt  extracted  therefrom  by  alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  alcohol  over 
the  water-bath,  there  remains  a  yellowish  syrup  with  traces  of  crystals; 
and  after  stronger  concentration,  which  is  attended  with  escape  of  water, 
the  liquid  on  cooling  yields  delicate  laminsd  and  needles.  The  salt 
dried  at  140°  is  white  and  becomes  carbonized  at  a  stronger  heat,  with 
evolution  of  stinking  sulphuretted  products.  The  salt  deliquesces  in 
the  air. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt  forms  a  black  precipitate  with 
mercurous  nitrate,  and  white  with  corrosive  sublimate.  On  lead,  copper 
and  silver  salts,  it  exerts  no  action. 

Dried  at  1 00°.  Ld  wig  &  W. 

2K0 94-4  ....  38-63    3848 

4C 240  ....  9-82     10*82 

6  H 6-0  ....  2-45     2-53 

4  S 64-0  ....  26-19     25-12 

7  0 560  ....  22-91     :.  23-05    .                    ' 

244-4     ....  100-00     100-00 

The  improbability  of  the  formula  deduced  from  this  analysis  renders 
further  investigation  desirable. 
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Sulphate  of  Carbyl.   C*H*,4S0». 

Beonavlt.    Ann.  Chtm.  Fhys.  65,  98;  abo  Ann*  Pharm,  25,  02^  a]ao 

J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  109. 
Magnus.    Pogg.  47,  509. 

Carhyltulfai,  Aeide  tulfacttyligu:     DisoOTtrtd  in  1837  Vj  R^gnwBU;    more 
ninntely  examined  by  Magnoi. 

Foimod,  with  8troDf(  eTolntion  of  heat,  when  anhydrous  snlplinric 
acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  olefiant  gas,  ether,  or  absolute  alcohol. 

Preparation,  1.  When  olefiant  gas,  prerionslj  purified  by  passing 
through  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol,  is  passed  simultaneously  with  the  vapour 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  a  U-tube,  the  resulting  componnd  col- 
lects on  the  sides  of  the  tube  in  radiated  masses.  To  saturate  the  sol- 
phurio  acid  as  completely  as  possible,  olefiant  gas  is  finallv  passed  alone 
through  the  tube,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  heated  to  50  or  60°;  bot  a 
portion  of  the  acid  always  remains  uncombined,  and  mav  be  recognised 
DY  the  fuming  of  the  mass.  No  other  products  are  formed,  —  no  hydrate 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  instance.  (Regnanlt)  The  purification  of  the  result- 
ing compound  on  earthenware  plates  (vid.  Preparation  2)  is  difficult,  becanse 
the  compound  is  in  the  form  of  a  dense  crystalline  mass.  (Magnus.) 

2.  Vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  evolved  from  fuming  oil  of 
vitriol  heated  in  a  retort,  is  condensed  in  cooled  bottles,  into  one  of  which 
is  introduced  a  glass  tube  half  an  inch  wide,  almost  as  long  as  the  bottle, 
closed  at  bottom,  and  filled  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  bottle  is  closed 
and  set  aside.  After  the  vapour  of  the  acid  has  been  gradually  taken  up 
by  the  alcohol-^an  action  wnich  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  crystals 
in  the  tube — the  tube  is  transferred  into  a  second  bottle  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  thence  into  a  third,  dbc.,  so  that  the  alcohol  may  be  com- 
pletely saturated  with  the  acid.  —  As  alcohol  evaporates  at  the  same 
time  from  the  tube,  it  likewise  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottle 
and  forms  crystals  which  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  ethionio 
acid.  —  To  purify  the  crystals  deposited  in  the  tube,  the  supernatant 
fuming  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  ofi^j  the  crystals,  which  fume,  in  conse- 
quence of  sulphuric  acid  adhering  to  them,  are  placed  on  a  warm  plate  of 
baked  clay,  and  introduced  into  a  vacuum  over  common  oil  of  vitriol, 
which  absorbs  the  vapour  of  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  oil  of 
vitriol,  sulphovinic  acid,  ethionic  and  isethionic  acids  sink  into  the  plate; 
hence  the  plate  must  be  renewed  every  day  till  the  crystals  no  longe 
fume.     They  must  then  be  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube.  (Magnus.) 

Properties.    Colourless  radiating  crystals  which  melt  at  about  80®, 
and  solidify  again  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  (Regnault.) 

Magnus. 

4C   24    ....     12-77    ........     12-23     ....     12-88 

4  H  4     ....      212    ........      2-75    ....      2-69 

4  SO»   160    ....     8511  85-90 

C^H\480*  ,...«... 188    ....  100-00  101*47 
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The  crystals  deliquesce  in  the  air  and  dissolve  in  water  (also  in 
alcohol)  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  form  a  solution  of  ethionic  acid, 
G*H'0',4S0'.  In  this  action,  2  At.  HO  combine  with  the  sulphate  of 
carbyl;  consequently  it  cannot  be  recovered  by  evaporating  the  solution. 
Small  quantities  of  sulphuric  and  isethionio  acid  are  also  produced  together 
with  the  ethionic  acid,  when  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  water.  The 
sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  on  saturating  the  solution  with  baryta;  it 
likewise  shows  itself  when  the  sulphate  of  carbyl  is  left  to  deliquesce  in 
air  saturated^with  moisture,  so  that  all  rise  of  temperature  is  avoided;  but 
it  varies  in  quantity  between  13  and  22  per  cent.  The  sulphuric  and 
iseth ionic  acids  should  perhaps  be  regarded  only  as  secondary  products, 
inasmuch  as  ethionic  acid  may  be  resolved  into  them.  (Magnus.)  — 
Regnault  found  that  \  of  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  compound  existed  therein  in  the  free  state,  and  was  therefore 
precipitated  by  baryta-water.  He  attributes  it  to  the  impossibility  of 
completely  removing  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  which  adheres  to  the 
crystals,  —  as  shown  by  their  fuming  in  the  air ;  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  sulphate  of  carbyl  is,  according  to  Regnault,  converted  into  isethi- 
onio acid.  We  must  however  suppose,  with  Magnus,  that  when  the  com- 
pound is  dissolved  in  water,  ethionic  acid,  C*H'0^4S0',  is  first  produced, 
and  is  afterwards,  especially  when  heated,  resolved  into  2  At.  free  sul- 
phuric acid  and  isethionio  acid,  C^H'0^2S0'. 


H  Stdphate  of  EthyL   C*H«S0*=C*H»0,80«. 

Wetherill.    Ann.  Fharm.  66,  117;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  922; 
N.  J.  Fharm.  14,  225;  Jakruber.  1847—8,  692. 

Vtnic  or  Ethylie  Sulphate,  Suipkuric  ether.    Diwoyered  by  Wetherm  in  1848. 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on  ether  of 
absolute  alcohol  —  Part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  however  abstracts  from 
the  ether  the  elements  of  water,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  preceding 
compound  C^HS4S0'  is  formed,  and  on  the  other,  sulphovinic  and  ethionic 
acids : 

[4(C<H*0,S0^  +  10SO»  -  2(C<HS4S08)  +  C<H«0«,2S0»  +  C<H«^,4SW] 

Sulphate  of  Sulphovinic  Ethionic  add. 

carbyl.  acid. 

Agi^n,  when  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  comes  in  contact  with  absolute 
alcohol,  it  abstracts  from  the  alcohol  the  elements  of  water,  and  the  ether 
thus  produced  unites  with  another  portion  of  the  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  sulphate  of  ethyl,  while  sulphovinic  acid  is  at  the  samo 
time  product  (Wetherill.) 

PrtfpaxoJlMn^  Yapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  into 
ether  contained  in  a  flask  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  tube  which  conveys  the  acid  vapour 
should  dip  into  the  ether,  inasmuch  as  the  vapour,  from  its  great  density, 
is  sure  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  if  merely  introduced  at  the  top. 
The  liquid  after  a  while  acquires  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  mast  then  be 
shaken  up  with  an  equal  bulk  of  ether  and  four  times  its  balk  of  water* 
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It  then  separates  into  two  lajers,  the  upper  of  irhich,  containing^  the 
ethylic  sulphate^  must  be  separated  from  the  lower,  which  ia  strongly 
acid,  and  contains  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  cthionic,  and  sulphovinic  acids, 
mixed,  if  the  temperature  has  not  been  kept  low  enough,  with  black 
carbonaceous  particles,  and  also  with  iseth ionic  and  methionic  acids, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ethionic  acid.  The  ethereal  liquid 
is  then  shaken  up  with  milk  of  lime  to  remoye  the  sulphurooa  aclu  — 
whereby  part  of  the  colouring  matter  is  at  the  same  time  removed  —  then 
washed  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  ether  distilled  off.  In  the  retort 
there  remains  an  oily  liquid,  containing  a  trace  of  ether  and  having  a 
slightly  acid  reaction,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the 
ethylic  snlphate,  which  takes  place  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  hy  the 
action  of  the  water  taken  up  by  the  ether.  The  oil  is  then  trajisterred 
from  the  retort  into  a  basin,  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
the  last  portions  of  which  are  carefully  removed  by  stripe  of  bibulona 
paper,  after  which  the  liquid  is  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid. 
(WetheriU.) 

FropertU$.  Oily  liquid,  colonrless  when  pure,  but  generally  exhibit- 
ing a  yellow  tint.  Has  a  sharp  taste,  and  smells  like  oil  of  peppermint. 
Sp.  gr.  1*120.  Makes  greasy  spots  on  paper^  which  however  disappear 
after  a  while.  (WetheriU.) 


4  C 

24 

....       dl-17       .. 

....       6-49     .. 
....     10-39     .. 
..,.     51-95     .. 

WetheriU. 
30-65 

5  H    

5 

6-30 

0    

8 

11-36 

SO"   

40 

51-69 

C^H»SO<   , 

77 

....  10000     .. 

10000 

1.  Decompositions.  This  compound  is  very  easily  decomposed  when 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  so  that  it  can  only  be  distilled  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  At  100^,  vapours  begin  to  rise  which  con- 
dense in  small  oily  drops;  between  110^  and  120%  the  oil  passes  over 
unchanged;  but  between  130""  and  140°,  the  liquid  blackens,  gives  off 
sulphurous  acid  and  alcohol,  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  same 
products  mixed  with  defiant  gas.  —  2.  Ethylic  sulphate  heated  with 
water^  forms,  without  separation  of  wine-oil,  a  very  acid  liquid,  which 
gives  off  alcohol  when  boiled,  and  when  treated  with  carbonate  of  baryta. 
Yields  three  soluble  baryta-salts,  viz.  methionate,  sulphovinate  and 
isethionate  of  baryta.  The  first  of  these  salts  is  however  so  small  in 
quantity,  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  product.  The 
formation  of  the  other  products  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equation: 

3(C<H»0,S0^  +  3H0  -  C<HK)«,2S0»  ^   H0,C«H»O,S0>  +  C<H«0*, 

Isethionic  Sulphoviaic  Alcohol, 

acid.  acid. 

3.  SulpkuretUd  hydrogen  does  not  act  on  ethylic  sulphate  at  oidiaary 
temperatures;  but  Sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassitan  decomposes  it^ 
forming  mercaptan  and  sulphate  of  potash: 

C<H«0,SO»  +  KS,HS  =  C<H*S,HS  +  KO,SO». 

4.  Chlorine  does  not  decompose  snlphurie  ether  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
bnt  is  absorbed  by  it,  forming  a  green  liquic^  which,  on  the  addition  of 
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» 

water^  jields  the  compound  in  its  original  state.  —  5.  JPotasdum  does 
not  act  on  sulphuric  ether  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  forming 
mcrcaptan,  together  with  other  products.  —  6.  Sulphuric  ether  dissolves 
in  fuming  Nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water. 
On  adding  caustic  potash  till  the  liquid  is  nearly  neutral  and  applying 
heat,  nitrous  ether,  C*H*0,NO',  is  evolved.  (Wetherill.)  IT 


Ethylosulphuric  or  Sulphovinic  Acid. 

C*H«0S2S0»= HOSO» + C*H»0,SO*. 

Dabit.     Ann,  Chim.  34,  300;  also  Crell,  Ann.  1802,  1,  394.^^  Ann, 

Chxm.  43,  101;  also  A.  Tra.  II,  2,  157. 
Serturner.     GiJh.  60, 53;  64,  67.  —  Kcutn.  Arch,  7,  436. 
A.  VoGEL.     GHh.  63,  81. 

Oay-Lussac.     Ann,  Ohim,  Phys,  13,  76;  also  Gilh.  70,  403. 
Witting.     RepeH.  9,  349.  —  Mag.  Fharm.  3,  36;  6,  314. 
Dalk.     Bert.  Jehrb,  1820,  382. 
Heeren.     Fogg.  7,  193. 
Hennbl.     Phil.  Trans.  1826,  240;  also  Ann.  Phil.  27,  291;  also  Sclito. 

49, 158;  also  Pogg.  9,  12.  — Phil,  Trans.  1828,  365;  also  Pogg.  14, 

273;  abstr.  Schw.  35,  116. 
Dumas  &  Boullay.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  36,  300;  also  J,  Pharm.  14,  7; 

also  Pogg.  15,  20. 
BerulIiAs.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  39, 1 53;  also  Schw.  55, 147;  also  Pogg.\5, 20. 
Liebio  &  WbHLER.     Ann.  Pharm.  1,  37;  also  Pogg.  22,  486. 
LiEBiG.     Ann.  Pharm.  13,  27. 
Magnus.     Pogg.  27,  367;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  6, 152. 
R.  F.  Marchand.     Pogg.  28,  454;  32,  345;  41,  595. 
Bbrzelius.     Pogg.  44,  369. 
MiTSCHERLicH.     iT.  Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  7,  8. 

Aetherschwefelsaure,  Weinschwefelsdure,  Sckwefdweinsaur^,  Oenothion- 
saure  (Sertiimer),  Althionsa'ure  (Magnus),  Aclde  sulfavinique,  Sulfate 
acide  d^hydrogene  carbon^  (Serullas),  Sulfate  acide  d*£ther  (Serullas), 
Pisulfate  d'Ether  (Serullas),  Sulfate  acide  d*Oxyde  d^Ethyle.  —  Dabit,  in 
1800,  showed  that  the  residue  of  the  preparation  of  ether  contains  an 
acid  which  forsis  easily  soluble  salts  with  baryta  and  lime;  this  acid  h'e 
regarded  as  intermediate  in  its  degree  of  oxidation  between  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acid;  the  charring  of  these  salts  by  heat,  which  he  had 
previously  noticed,  he  attributed  to  admixture  of  wine-oil.  These  state- 
ments were  regarded  as  improbable,  and  passed  into  oblivion,  till  Ser- 
tiirner,  in  1819,  gave  out  that  he  had  discovered  in  this  ether-residue 
three  peculiar  acids  related  to  each  other,  and  composed  of  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid,  viz.  the  first,  second,  and  third  Sulphovinic  acids,  the 
existence  of  the  first  of  which,  viz.  sulphovinic  acid,  has  been  corrobo- 
rated by  subsequent  observation.  Whether  Sertiimer's  second  sulpho- 
yinic  acid  is  ethiouic  or  althionic  acid,  and  the  third  perhaps  isethionic 
acid,  is  difficult  to  decide,  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  the  statements 
which  he  has  made  respecting  these  acids. 

Formation.  1,  From  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  (pp.  222  -  225.) —2.  From 
ether  and  oil  of  vitriol  (pp.  186, 187>)  —  3.  From  defiant  gas  and  oil  of 
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vitriol  (p.  168];  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol  al>sorba'in  16  days  about  85  roll 
olefiant  ^^aa,  without  forroation  of  sulphuroos  or  carbonic  acid,  but  pro- 
ducing Bulphovinic  acid.  (Faradaj,  FhU,  Trans,  1825,  448;  1826,  140; 
Hennel,  JPhil.  Trans.  1826,  240;  also  Fogg.  9,  21,  22.)  AocordiDg  to 
liebig,  on  the  other  hand  (Pogg.  31,  328;  further,  Ann.  Pharm,  14,  150) 
t>il  of  vitriol  takes  from  olefiant  gas  scarcely  anything  but  the  alcohol 
and  ether  vapour  which  may  be  mixed  with  it  (which  indeed  may  fom 
«nlphovinio  acid);  but  when  once  these  compounds  have  been  remoTed 
by  the  oil  of  vitriol,  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  latter  absorbs  only  1  '4  times 
its  volume  of  the  purified  olefiant  gas,  the  quantity  thna  aboorbed  not 
increasing  even  after  several  weeks*  contact 

Preparation,  I.  By  first  forming  a  snlphoTinate,  and  tben  separating 
ihe  acid  from  it. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Stdphovinaie.  a.  Oil  of  vitriol  and  absolute  or 
very  highly  rectified  alcohol  are  mixed  in  about  equal  portions;  the 
mixture  heated  more  or  less,  and  then  diluted  with  water;  the  eulpburie 
and  sulphovinic  acids  saturated  with  baryta,  lime  or  oxide  of  lead,  or  their 
carbonates;  the  solution  of  the  sulphovmate  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
sulphate,  and  evaporated  carefully  to  the  crystallizing  point.  —  Sertiimer 
applies  only  a  gentle  heat  to  the  mixture  of  equal  paiis  of  alcohol  and 
oil  of  vitriol;  A.  Vogel  heats  it  till  ether  begins  to  escape,  because  the 
quantity  of  sulphovinic  acid  is  thereby  increased.  Marchand  uses  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  allows  the  temperature  to  rise  onlv  to  60^-70^.— 
h.  Ether-vapour  is  passed  into  oil  of  vitriol  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed,  the 
liquid  left  to  stand  for  some  bours,  then  diluted  with  water,  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  Ac.  (Liebig.) 

2.  Separation  of  the  Acid  from  tkeSulphovinate  of  Baryta,  Lime,  or  Oxide 
of  Lead.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  either  of  these  salts  is  precipitated  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (Sertiimer),  —  or,  better,  the 
baryta-salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  lime-salt  by  oxalic  acid,  and  the  lead- 
ealt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  —  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol  (A.  Vogel^,  or  chloride  of  calcium  (Marchand). 

II.  One  part  of  sulphovmate  of  wine-oil  is  gently  heated  with  4  pts. 
of  water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  sulphovinic  acid  separated  from  the 
wine-oil  thereby  set  free.  (Serullas,  Liebig.) 

Properties.  When  aufficiently  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  forms 
«  transparent,  colourless,  oily  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*319,  and  having  «  very 
«our  taste  (A,  Vogel);  of  sp.  gr.  1-315  to  l^lTatie*"  (Marchand);  1-215. 
(Duflos,  Kastn.  Arch.  12, 176.) 

Mircliand. 

qftp.  gr.  1*317. 

4C 24    ....    19-05 

6H    6    ....      4-76 

2  0 16    ....    12-70 

2S 32    ....     25-401  .^lO 

6  0 48     ....    3809/  ^'  ** 

C<H«02,2S05 126    ....  10000 

According  to  this  experiment  of  Marchand's,  the  acid  may  be  almost 
wholly  dehydrated  in  vacuo.  —  According  to  Serullas,  Berzelins  {Pogg. 
44,  369),  and  Liebig,  the  acid  dried  per  se  is  HO,SO»  +  C*H»0,SO»,  and 
the  hypothetically  anhydrous  acid  =  C*H*0,2S0'.  —  According  to 
Williamson,     Gerhardt,    and     Chancel,    the     acid     dried    per   ae    = 
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^  >2S0^or      1^  V  SO^  according  to  the  atomic  weigtits  adopted. — 

According  to  Marcbiand  (J,  pr.  Chem.  15,  1),  hypotheticallj  anhydroua 
salphovinic  acid  contains  the  elements  of  ether  and  sulphuric  acid,  fused, 
aa  it  were,  into  a  whole,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  again  unite  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol  or  ether.  — •  Gaj-Lussac,  from  the  solubility  of  the  sulphoyinates, 
'Vfras  led  to  suppose  that  the  acid  contains  hyposulphuric  acid  in  combina- 
tion with  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  alcohol,  1  At.  oxygen  from 
2  At.  sulphuric  acid  having  combined  with  1  At.  hydrogen  &om  the 
alcohol  to  form  water.  But  while  hyposulphuric  acid,  both  in  the  free 
state  and  in  its  salts,  is  in  many  reactions  resolved  into  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphovinic  acid,  under  the  same  circumstances,  yields 
2  At.  sulphuric  acid  to  1  At.  alcohol.  —  Heeren  supposed  it  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  alcohol  with  hyposulphuric  acid  =  C*H«0«,S*0».  —  Dumas  & 
BouUay  regarded  the  hypothetical ly  anhydrous  acid  as  hyposulphate  of 
wine-oil  =:  C*H',S*0*.  But  wine-oil  is  not  C*H»;  and  hypothetically 
anhydrous  sulphovinic  acid  must  be  supposed  to  contain  4C,  5H,  2S,  and 
70;  hence  Dumas  &  Boullay's  formula  gives  2H  and  20  too  little.  — 
Faraday  regarded  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  acid  as  bisulphate  of 
ethylene  =  C*H*,2S0';  but  this  formula  is  deficient  by  IH  and  10.— 
Laurent  {Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  66,  209,)  formerly  regarded  the  acid  as  a 
compound  of  aldehyde  with  2  At.  sulphurous  acid,  =  OH*0',2S0',  in 
which  formula  there  is  also  a  deficiency  of  IH  and  10. 

Decompositions  1.  The  concentrated  acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
ether  and  a  residue  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (Sertiimer,  Hennel);  when 
boiled  down  to  dryness,  it  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  and  defiant  gas,  and 
leaves  charcoal.  (Serullas.)  —  If  it  be  left  for  some  time  in  vacuo  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  after  being  completely  concentrated  therein,  it  gives  off  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  while  sulphuric  acid  remains  behind  mixed  with  oily 
drops.  (A.  Vogel.)  According  to  Serullas,  it  does  not  give  off  sulphurous 
acid,  but  probably  alcohol  vapour,  and  leaves  sulphuric  acid  without  oily 
drops.  —  2.  The  acid  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  dilute  state,  is 
partly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  (A  Vogel,  Mitscherlich,  i\r.  Ann. 
Chim,  Fhys,  7,  8.)  —  When  the  dilute  acid  is  boiled,  this  decomposition 
into  alcohol  which  goes  off  into  vapour,  and  sulphuric  acid  which  remains 
behind,  takes  place  quickly.  (Hennel,  Serullas,  H.  Rose,  Fogg,  48,  463.) 
-—  3.  Cold  nitric  acid  does  not  decompose  sulphovinic  acid  immediately; 
but  hot  nitric  acid  eliminates  nitrous  gaa  and  leaves  sulphuric  acid. 
(A.  Vogel.)  —  4.  When  sulphovinic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*215  is  dropped  into 
oil  of  vitriol  heated  to  150°,  the  latter  turns  brown  and  gives  off  sulphu- 
rous acid  gas,  while  drops  of  wine-oil  separate  out.  rDuflos.)  —  5.  Chro- 
mic acid,  manganate  of  baryta,  and  peroxide  of  lead  ctecompose  the  dilute 
acid,  with  separation  of  drops  of  wine-oil,  which  float  on  the  surface,  aud 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid.  TDuflos,  Kastn,  Arch,  12,  177.)  —  6.  When 
the  concentrated  acid  is  heatea  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether  distils 
over,  while  sulphuric  acid  remains  behind.  (Mitscherlich,  If,  Ann.  Chim. 
Fhys,7y  10): 

C<H6O»,2S03  +  C<H*0<  -  CSH^O'  +  2(HO,S0^). 

Comhinations.      Sulphovinic   acid    mixes  in    all    proportions   with 
WaUr, 

SuLphovinaUs  or  Sthylosulphates.  —  Sulphovinic  acid  has  considerable 
TOL.  viii,  2  B 
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affinity  for  baseS)  thoagb  not  so  strong  as  tbat  of  snlpliaric  add.  The 
Bulphuvi nates  of  baryta,  struntia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead,  may  be  prepared 
directly  from  the  mixture  of  alcobol  and  oil  of  Titriol  (p.  2*22);  othen  are 
obtained  by  saturating  aqueous  sulpborinic  acid  with  the  base  or  its  car- 
bonate; or  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  bajyta-aalt  with  , 
a  sulphate,  or  that  of  the  lime-salt  by  an  oxalate,  or  either  of  the  two  by  \ 
a  carbonate,  added  in  the  exact  proportion  reauired.  Those  snlphoTinates 
which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  may  be  separated  from  any  gypsum  that  may 
be  mixed  with  them,  by  mixing  their  aqueous  solutions  with  aJoohoL  — 
The  Sttlphovinates  in  their  dryest  state  contain  1  At.  metallic  oxide, 
1  At.  ether,  and  2  At.  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  represented  by  the 
forniuliS  C*H*M0',2S0«  or  MO,SO»  +  C*H»0,SO*;  according  to  the 
latter  view,  they  are  double  sulphates,  one  of  whose  bases  is  a  metallic 
oxide  and  the  other  ether  (VII,  223  and  226,  12).  —  They  are  neutral  te 
vegetable  colours,  aud  have  a  saline,  sweet,  and  cooling  taste. 

All  sulphovinates  which  contain  water  of  crystallization,  except  the 
copper  and  silver-salts,  give  it  up  when  placed  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures over  oil  of  vitriol  or  chloride  of  calcium.  When  kept  for  a 
long  time  therein,  only  a  few  of  them,  as  the  sine  and  copper-salt,  suffer  a 
further  decomposition,  whereby  sulphuric  acid  is  formed.  (R.  Marehand«) 
Most  of  them  give  up  their  water  of  crystallisation  below  100°,  some, 
however,  not  till  they  are  more  strongly  heated,  and  with  incipient 
decomposition.  When  heated  to  this  pomt,  they  give  off  alcohol,  ether 
(these  two  compounds  especially  when  water  is  still  present),  sulphovinate 
of  wine- oil,  olefiant  gas,  a  small  portion  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  leaving  a  residue  consisting  of  a  sulphate,  toge- 
ther with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  charcoal.  —  Serullas,  by  heating 
the  salts,  obtained  sulphurous  acid  and  olefiant  gas,  sulphovinate  of  wine- 
oil,  ether,  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  a  residue  consisting  of  charcoal 
and  an  acid  sulphate.  —  The  potash  or  baryta-salt  in  a  state  of  complete 
dryness  yields  when  heated,  wine-oil  without  any  ether;  but  the  same  salt 
containing  water  of  crystallization  yields  a  large  quantity  of  ether  free 
from  wine-oil.  (Aubercier,  J".  Phamt,  22,  263.)  —  Whether  acetic  ether 
is  likewise  evolved  in  this  distillation,  as  was  supposed  from  the  odour  by 
Gay-Lnssac  and  Gmelin,  must  for  the  present  remain  undecided  — Some 
sulphovinates,  the  lead-salt  for  example,  decompose  when  kept  for  some 
time,  forming  ether  and  oil  of  wine.  IT.  Marchand  finds  (J.  pr,  Ckem. 
44,  122),  that  the  potash,  soda,  lithia,  ammonia,  magnesia,  copper,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  zinc-salts  may  be  kept  for  twelve  years  without  alteration. 
The  strontia  salt  decomposed  first,  becoming  covered  with  an  acid  liquid 
having  an  agreeable  vinous  odour,  and  wad  soon  completely  converted 
into  sulphate.  The  baryta-salt  underwent  a  similar  decomposition,  but 
more  slowly.  In  the  same  time,  the  lime-salt  was  found  to  be  partially 
decomposed,  the  salts  of  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  manganous  oxide,  uranic 
oxide,  lead-oxide,  and  silver-oxide  completely  IT.  —  An  aqueous  solution 
of  a  sulphovinate,  though  it  may  remain  permanent  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, even  when  exposed  to  the  air,  decomposes  at  a  boiling  heat,  the 
more  quickly  as  it  is  more  concentrated,  into  1  At.  alcohol  which  may  be 
distilled  over,  and  1  At.  base  and  2  At.  sulphuric  acid  which  remain.  — 
The  alcohol  which  distils  over  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  likewise  that  of 
wine- oil,  which  odours  may  however  be  removed  by  distillation  over 
potajah;  if  the  solution  be  boiled  down,  without  replacing  the  water,  sul- 
phurous acid  is  finally  given  off,  preceded  by  an  odour  of  ether.  (Serullas.) 
— i  When  a  sulphovinate  is  distilled  with  burnt  lime,  the  receiver  attached 
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to  tbe  retort  being  cooled  down  to  — 10^  water  pasftee  ofer,  together 
with  alcohol^  ether,  wine-oil,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  Eiherone,  which 
may   be  purified  by  distillatiun,  and  then  forms  a  light,  transparent, 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  about  30^,  smelling  like  sour  cabbage,  burning 
with  a  pale  flame,  decomposed  by  potassium,  and  miscible  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  (Marchand,  «/!  pr.  Chem.  15,  8.) — The  potash-salt 
distilled  with  dry  lime  at  a  heat  rising  to  200°,  yields  alcohol,  and  ulti- 
mately a  small  quantity  of  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil,  but  no  ether.  (Mit- 
scherlich,  Pogg,  31,  280).  —  When  the  dry  potash-salt  is  distilled  with 
burnt  lime,  the  [mixture  blackens  and  gives  off  alcohol,  sulphovinate  of 
Wine-oil,  and  defiant  ^as;  but  with  hydrate  of  lime,  no  blackening  takes 
place,  and  only  alcohol  is  evolved.     Similarly  dehydrated  sulphovinate  of 
baryta  distilled  with  burnt  lime  yields  alcohol  and  wine-oil,  but  the  salt 
containing  water  of  crystallization  yields  merely  alcohol.  (Liebig,  Ann, 
JPharm.  13,  27.)  —  Neither  Mitscherlich  nor  Liebig  makes  any  mention 
of  such  a  liquid  as  etherone.  —  Nitric  acid  separates  sulphuric  acid  from 
the  salt,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  Sulphovinates  dis- 
tilled with  oil  of  vitriol  yield  pure  ether,  but  if  more  water  is  present, 
pure  alcohol  Is  given  off  instead  of  the  ether.    Thus  100  pts.  of  the  potash- 
salt  and  20  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  yield  at  least  6  pts.  of  ether;  but  if  the 
potash-salt  be  previously  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  it  yields 
no  ether,  but  alcohol  which  does  not  eveii  smell  of  ether.  (Hennel.)  — 
100  pts.  of  the  potash-salt  distilled  with  25  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  5  pts. 
water,  yield  perfectly  pure  ether  (Liebig,  Marchand),  but  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  water,  a  distillate  of  alcohol  is  obtained.  (Marchand.)     Sul- 
phovinates heated  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  give  off  no  sulphurous  acid 
or  any  other  gas,  but  deposit  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  (Serullas.)  — 
When  distilled  with  glacial  acetic  acia,  they  give  off  lar^e  quantities  of 
pure  acetic  ether.     5  pts.  of  the  crystallized  potash-salt  and  1  pt.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  yield  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  ether  not  containing 
either  free  acid  or  alcohol.    (Liebig.)  — Sulphovinates  distilled  with 
monosulphide  or  polysulphide  of  potassium,  sulphide  of  barium,  or  sul- 
phide of  hydrogen  and  potassium,  yield  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  mercaptan,  the 
indifferent  oil  mentioned  on  pa^e  349,  and  other  products  of  like  nature. 
(Zeise.)  —  Sulphovinates  heated  in  the  air  burn  with  a  bluish  fiame. 

Sulphovinates  dissolve  readily  in  cold  water,  sometimes  producing  a 
great  degree  of  cold;  some  of  them  are  even  deliquescent.  In  hot  water 
they  dissolve  in  almost  every  proportion,  and  the  solution  on  cooling 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  —  Some  only  of  the  sulphovinates  dissolve 
in  alcohol,  while  others  are  precipitated  by  it  from  their  aqueous  solution. 
Ether  dissolves  only  the  ammonia-salt. 

Sulphovinate  of  Ammonia.  —  Formed  by  precipitating  the  baryta  or 
lead  salt  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  the  lime-salt  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate  in  the  air.  —  Large 
transparent  and  colourless  crystals  having  a  bitter,  saline,  and  cooling 
taste.  (Marchand.)  Broad  laminas  with  rectangular  cleavage;  they  do 
not  give  off  water  either  in  vacuo  or  at  100^.  (Regnault,  Ann,  Fnarm. 
25,  41.)  —  The  crystals  melt  at  62"^,  without  losing  weight,  and,  if  free 
from  sulphate  of  ammonia,  without  decomposing.  The  salt  gives  off 
alcohol  at  108^,  then  small  quantities  of  alcohol  and  ether,  perceptible  by 
the  odour,  then  sulphuric  acid,  while  a  trace  of  light  charcoal  remains. 
(Marchand.)  The  salt  is  very  deliquescent,  dissolves  very  abundantly 
in  water,  producing  a  fsXi  of  temperature  of  10^—12°;  the  solution 
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effloresces  strongly  during  evaporation.     The  salt  disaolYea  with  iolerable 
facility  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Marchand.) 

CrytaUited,  Marchand.  Or:  Begv. 

NH» 17  ....  11-89  ....  11-69  4C 24  ....  16-78  ....  16*52 

HO 9  ....     6-30  9  H    ....  9  ...     630  »..     6-49 

OH*0 37  ....  25-87  .0«,N  30  ....  20  98  ._ 

2  SO» 80  ....  55-94  ....  5599  2  SO»....  80  ....  55-94  ^ 

C*H*(NH*)0»,2S0»     143  ...lOOOO  143  ....10000 

Stdphavinate  of  Potcuk,  —  Obtained  bj  precipitating  the  baiytA  or 
lime  salt  with  carbonate  of  potash,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  crystal- 
lizing point,  and  purifying  the  crystals  by  recrystallization  from  water.  — 
Shining,  unctuous  scales,  like  those  of  crystallised  boracic  acid,  and  having 
a  sweethh  taste.  (A.  Vogel.)  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  left  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously,  during  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  salt 
effloresces  out,  large,  transparent,  colourless  tables  are  obtiuned,  belong- 
ing to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  and  having  a  sweetish,  saline,  cooling 
taste;  they  do  not  contain  water  of  crystallization,  and  do  not  diminish  in 
weight  when  left  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  (Marchand.)  According  to 
Liebiff  also,  the  salt,  when  placed  in  vacuo,  remains  transparent  and  does 
not  diminish  in  weight. 

CryfialUxed.  Henncl.*  Or:  Mardiand. 

KO 47-2  ....  28-74  ....  28-80  KO.SO*  87*2  ....  5311  ....  52-62 

2  SO> 80-0  ....  48-72  ....  4800  SO«    ....  400  ....  24-36  ....  24-59 

4  C    24-0  ....  14-62  ....  13-98            4  C   240  ....  14-62  ....  1443 

4  H    4-0  ....     2-44  ....     2-34             5  H  5-0  ....  304  ....  3-11 

HO 9-0  ....     5-48  ....     7-00               O   8-0  ....  4-87  ....  5*25 

C<H*KO,2SO>    164-2  ....10000  ....10012  164-2  ....100*00  ....100-00 

The  salt,  when  subjected  to  drv  distillation,  does  not  give  off  water, 
but  melts  and  froths  up,  emitting  white  fumes  which  condense  to  sulpho- 
vinate  of  wine-oil  having  a  strong  odour  of  sulphurous  acid,  while  acid  sul- 
phate of  potash  remains  behind.  (Hennel,  Serullas.)  The  salt  begins  to 
decompose  at  100^,  and  without  fusing,  yields  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil 
mixed  with  sulohurous  acid,  oleiiant  gas  and  other  combustible  gases, 
together  with  sulphuric  acid,  while  sulphate  of  potash  mixed  with  charcoal 
remains  behind.  (Marchand.)  —  The  salt  fuses  in  the  air  at  a  gentle  heat, 
burns  with  flame  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  sulphate  of  potash.  (A.  Vogel.) — Mixed  with  hydrate  of  potash 
and  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  to 
the  formation  of  which  the  water  of  the  hydrate  contributes,  and  yields  a 
residue  containing  nothing  but  sulphate  of  potash,  and  no  sulphite.  The 
salt,  when  heated  with  dry  alkalis,  also  yields  alcohol,  but  mixed  with 
wine-oil  and  olefiant  gas.  (Marchand.)  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  potash.  (Mitscherlich.) 
Respecting  the  distillation  of  the  potash-salt  with  ferrocyanide  and  snlphocjaiiide  of 
potassium,  rt^.  Gregory,  {Ann.  Pharm.  27,  272  ) 

1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  0*8  pt.  water  at  17*".  The  salt  deli- 
quesces in  moist  air,  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  producing  great  cold, 
and  separates  out  again  in  the  pure  state  when  the  solution  is  left  to 
spontaneous  evaporation.  (Marchand.)  It  <lissolves  readily  in  aqueous 
alcohol  (Hennel),  but  not  in  absolute  alcohol  or  in  ether.  (Marchand.) 

Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Ammonia?  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  G  pts. 
amnion iacal  salt  and  7  pts.  potash-salt  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
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crystals  wbicli  give  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash^  and  at  a  red- 
heat  leave  30.8  p.  c.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  —  whence  it  appears  to 
contain  2  At.  potash-salt  to  1  At.  ammoniacal  salt.  (Marchand.)  [Pro- 
bably only  a  mixture.] 

Sulpliovinate  of  Soda,  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt 
with  sulphate  of  soda ,  (Vogel),  or  the  lime-salt  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
(Marchand.)  —  The  filtrate  evaporated  in  sunshine  leaves  an  opaque, 
granular,  cauliflower-like  mass;  but  when  evaporated  by  heat,  it  yields 
on  cooling,  transparent,  colourless,  highly  lustrous,  thin,  broad,  six-sided 
tables,  which  effloresce  in  the  air  and  comport  themselves  in  the  fire  like 
the  potash -salt.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  efflorescence  of  the 
solution,  the  crystals  obtained  are  not  distinct.  These  crystals  give  up 
their  2  At.  (10*75  p.  c.)  of  water  of  crystallization  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  also  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  with  peculiar  facility  in  a 
current  of  dry  air  between  70®  and  80°;  above  80°  they  melt  into  a  clear 
liquid,  which,  if  the  heat  be  further  raised,  but  not  so  high  as  100°,  give 
off  nearly  all  their  water,  with  continued  intumescence,  till  a  dehydrated 
salt  remains,  which  between  100°  and  108®  begins  to  decompose  without 
previous  fusion^  comporting  itself  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  potash-salt. 
(Marchand.) 

The  dry  salt  dissolves  in  0*61  pts.  of  water  at  17°,  the  act  of  solution 
being  attended  with  depression  of  temperature;  in  moist  air  it  deliquesces 
more  quickly  than  the  potash-salt.  From  its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol^ 
it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  combination  with  alcohol  of  crystallization. 
The  same  compound  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder  on 
mixing  the  cold  saturated  alcoholic  solution  with  ether;  but  this  powder 
when  washed  with  ether,  gives  up  its  alcohol  of  crystallization  to  that 
liquid.  (Marchand.) 

Dehydrated,  Marchand. 

NaO,SO»  71-2  ....  48-04     4783 

S0»    40-0  ....  26-99 

C<H»0    37-0  ....  24-97 

C<H»NaO«,280»    148*2    ....  100-00 

CryetdlUzed.  Marchand. 

C*H*NaO«,2S03   148-2     ....     89*17     89*25 

2  Aq 180     ....     10-83     10-75 

C<H»NaO«,2SO»  +  2Aq 166-2     ....  10000     10000 

Sulpliovinate  of  Lithia.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt 
with  sulphate  of  lithia.  The  filti*ate  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol  yields  large,  transparent  and  colourless  crystals,  which  give  off 
12  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  of  crystallization  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
if  afterwards  heated  to  redness,  yield  the  same  products  as  the  potash- 
salt.  They  deliquesce  in  the  air;  their  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
decomposes  when  evaporated  by  heat;  but  the  dilute  solution  may  be 
boiled  without  decomposition.     Soluble  also  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

(Marchand.) 

Dehydrated.  Marchand. 

LO,SO> 64-4     ....     41-40     41-50 

S0» 40*0     ....     30*44 

C^H«0    37-0     ....     2816 

C^H«LO«,2S03  131-4  ^ ....  10000 
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QyMtaUised.  Marrfcand, 

C*H*L0«,2S0»  131-4    ....    87-95    88 

2Aq 180     ....     12-05     12 

OH*LO«,2SO>  +  2Aq 149-4     ....10000    100 

Sulphovinate  of  Baryta.  —  Preparation  (p.  416) —  Transparent,  coloar- 
leas,  shining,  elongated  tables  (A.  Vogel);  rhombic  prisms  acuminated 
with  four  faces  resting  on  the  lateral  edges  (Gaj-Lussac);  square  tables 
fLiebiff  &  Wohler);   tables  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system 
Marchand.)     They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  have  a  burning  taste. 
^Dalk.)  —  The  crystals  contain  8-21  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water,  which  they  give 
off  completely  and  without  further  decomposition,  iu  vacuo  over  oU  of 
vitriol,  also  between  50°  and  55°  in  a  current  of  dry  air;  but  boiling  alcohol 
abstracts  only  1  At.  of  the  water.  (Marchand.)     If  an  attempt  oe  made 
to  dry  the  crystals  in  the  air,  only  a  little  above  20°,  they  turn  white 
and  no  longer  dissolve  completely  in  water;  if  dried  between  25^  and  30° 
and  triturated,  they  yield  a  powder  which  is  permanent  in  the  air;  but 
when  dried  between  40^  and  45^,  they  can  no  longer  be  rubbed  to  powder, 
but  quickly  deliquesce  in  the  air,  and  form  an  acid  liquid  which  deposits 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta.    (Liebig  &   Wbhler.)  —  The 
crystals  cannot  be  deprived  of  more  than  1  At.  water,  without  decom- 
position; when  heated  to  50^  in  a  current  of  air,  till  the  evolved  vapour 
begins  to  taste  of  alcohol,  they  give  off  3  68  p.  c,  and  the    residue, 
when  dissolved  in   water,  leaves  but  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
baryta;  if  only  3  per  cent,  of  water  has  been  thus  driven  out,    the 
residue  dissolves  completely  in  water.  (Magnus.)  —  Duflos  estimates  the 
lo93  of  the  crystals  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  13*1  per  cent. 

Dehydrated,  Marchand. 

BaO,SO»  116-6  ....  6023     5996 

SO*   40-0  ....  20-66 

4C   24-0  ....  12-40 

5  H  6-0  ....  2-58 

O  8-0  ....  4-13 


C<H»BaO',2SO»  193*6     ....  10000 

Dumas  &  Liebig 

Gay-Lasaac.  BouUay.    &  W5hler.     Liebig.     March. 

BaO,SO»    ....  116-6  ....     6511  ....  54*93  ....  53  65  ....  54-99  ....             ....  5510 

SO* 400  ....     18-90  ....              ....  18-44  ....  1972 

4C 24  0  ....     11-34  ....              ....  10-83  ....  1237  ....  1151 

7  H    7-0  ....      3-31  ....              ....     3-60  ....  3-06  ....     317 

3  0 240....     1134....              ....              ....  9-86 


+  2Aq 211-6  ....  100-00  10000 

100  pts.  of  the  crystallised  salt  mixed  and  detonated  with  carbonate 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  then  suspended  in  water,  supersaturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium,  yield  111-47  pts. 
(112-32,  according  to  Liebig  &  Wohler)  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  conse- 
quently nearly  double  of  that  which  remains  when  the  salt  is  igoited 
alone.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

The  crystals,  when  kept  in  a  dry  stoppered  bottle  for  a  year,  become 
greyish  and  pasty,  acouire  the  power  of  reddening  litmus,  and  evolve  an 
odour  of  ether.  (Serullas,  J,  chim.  fnSd.  6,  684.)  In  vacuo  at  160"  the 
crystals  suffer  a  loss  of  19-31  to  2000  per  cent,  but  become  pasty  at  the 
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same  time,  from  formation  of  wine-oil.  (Dumas  Sc  Bonllay.)  —  Even 
between  1.00°  and  1 10°  they  yield  alcohol,  wine-oil,  combustible  gases, 
&c.  (Marchand.)  The  salt,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  an 
exnpyreumatic  ethereal  liquid,  a  heavy  oil,  and  a  carbonaceous  residue. 
(Yogel);  water,  a  gas  which  burns  like  defiant  gas,  an  oil  which  smells 
like  acetic  ether,  together  with  sulphurous  acid,  anda  very  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  baryta.  (Gay-Lussac.)  —  The  crystals,  after 
being  triturated  with  ignited  carbonate  of  potash,  do  not  blacken  when 
heated,  but  yield  alcohol  having  a  faint  odour  of  ether.  (Liebig  & 
Wohler.)  In  an  open  red-hot  crucible,  the  salt  blackens,  burns  with  a 
bright  blue  flame,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  baryta.  (Gay-Lussac.)  —  The 
aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  heat.  (Gay-Lussac.)  — When  chlorine 
gas  is  passed  through  the  solution,  it  remains  clear,  but  deposits  crystal- 
line grains  of  sulphate  of  baryta  when  evaporated.  When  chlorine  gas  is 
passed  over  the  heated  crystals,  a  large  quantity  of  a  chloride  of  carbon 
is  formed  at  the  same  time,  which  separates  in  oily  drops,  having  a 
pungent  odour  and  attacking  the  eyes  strongly.  (Liebig  &  Wohler.) 

The  crystallized  salt  dissolves  m  0*92  pt.  water  at  17^j  it  dissolves 
in  [hydrated  V\  alcohol  (Magnus),  but  not  in  cold  absolute  alcohol ;  boiling 
absolute  alcohol  abstracts  1  At.  water  of  crystallization  from  a  portion  of 
the  salt,  and  dissolves  another  small  portion,  which  separates  out  again  in 
the  form  of  an  alcoholate  as  the  liquid  cools.  (Marchand.) 

Sulphovinate  of  Strontia,  —  Separates  in  large  anhydrous  crystals 
when  the  aqueous  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The 
aqueous  solution,  even  when  largely  diluted,  is  resolved  by  boiling  into 
alcohol  which  evaporates,  and  sulphate  of  strontia  which  is  precipitated. 
The  crystals  dissolve  very  readily  in  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  in  ether. 

CryitaUized,  Marchand. 

SrO,SO» 92  ....  54-44     54  1 

803  40  ....  23-66 

C-»H«0 37  ....  21  -90 


C*H*Sr02,2S03  169     ....  10000 

Sulphovinate  of  Lime.  —  (For  the  preparatioii  tee  page  416).  The  solution, 
after  a  piece  of  chalk  has  been  put  into  it  to  keep  it  neutral,  must  be 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  then  filtered  iigain 
from  the  sulphate  of  lime  which  has  been  formed,  and  left  in  a  cold 
place.  (SertUrner,  Vogel,  Heeren.)  —  Elongated,  four-sided  tables  with 
bevelled  corners  (Yogel);  thin  rectan^nlar  tables  (Heeren);  thin  tran- 
sparent, colourless,  nacreous,  four  and  eight-sided  tables,  with  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  tabular  face.  (Marchand.)  Of  sweetish  taste;  permanent 
in  the  air  when  in  regular  crystals,  but  less  perfect  crystals  become  moist 
by  exposure  to  the  air  (Vogel);  very  permanent/  (Marchand.)  —  The 
crystals,  when  placed  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  become  opaque  from 
loss  of  water  (A.  Vogel);  they  then  give  ofl*  ll'O  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water 
(Marchand);  11*2  p.  c.  (Liebig);  also  at  80^  in  the  air,  withont  fusing. 
(Marchand.) 

Dried  in  vacuo  with  oil  qf  vitriol,                   Heeren.  Sernllas.  Liebiii:. 

CaO,S03 68     ....     46-89  4724     45-05     •    47-32 

SO* 40     ....     27-59  27-63     28*40 

4  C 24     ....     16-55  14-59     16-21 

5H 5     ....       3-45  3-58     349 

0 8     ....       6-52  6*96     

C^H»CaO,2SO>  145    ....  10000    lOO'OO 
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CryHMiged.  Liebig.  Marchaaa. 

CaO,80*  68     ....  4172  4218     ........    41-98 

S0»   40     ....  24-54  24-61 

4  C   24     ....  14-72  14-71 

7  H  7    ....  4-30  4-28 

3  O  24     ....  14-72  14-22 

C<H»CaO*,2SO»  +  2Aq..  163    ....  100-00    10000 

100  pis  of  the  salt  dried  in  vacnOi  and  repeatedly  distilled  with  water, 
yield  a  distillate  oontainin^  28*33  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol,  (Serullas.) 
Aoeordinff  to  calculation  (145  :  46  =  100  :  a?),  the  quantity  of  absolute 
alcohol  obtained  should  be  31*72  pts. 

The  crystals,  when  slowly  heated  in  a  retort,  swell  up,  blacken,  and 
yield  an  empyreumatio  ether,  a  colourless  oil  which  sinkis  in  water  and 
smells  like  oil  of  wine,  lastly  sulphurous  acid,  and  leave  a  mixture  of  sul^ 
phate  of  lime  and  charcoal.  (A.  Vogel.)  The  dry  salt  sustains  a  tempera- 
ture of  100^  without  decomposition,  and  at  110*^  yields  pure  ether,  which 
however  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process,  becomes  mixed  with  oil  of  wine 
and  other  products;  if  the  heat  be  carefully  raised,  a  carbonaceous  residue 
remains;  if  it  be  suddenly  raised,  a  very  large  quantity  of  wine-oil  is 
obtained.  (Marohand.)  »9rtiimer  states  that  he  has  obtained  by  dry 
distillation,  a  gas  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  ether,  together  witA  sul- 
phurous acid,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  three  very  volatile  acids  resembling 
succinic  acid. «—  In  an  open  crucible,  the  salt  bums  with  a  bright  blue 
flame,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  lime.  (Vogel.)  The  aqueous  solution  tarns 
sour  when  heated.  (Sertiimer.)  —  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  1  pt.  of 
water  at  8^  in  0*8  pts.  at  17^  in  0*63  pt.  at  30^  and  in  any  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  Alcohol  first  abstracts  water  from  the  crystals,  and  then 
dissolves  the  salt,  though  not  so  quickly  as  water;  ether  Joes  not  dissolve 
it,  but  throws  it  down  from  its  alcoholic  solution.  (Marchand.) 

Sutphovinate  of  Lime  and  Soda  f  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
two  salts  in  about  equal  parts,  yields  needles  naving  a  silky  lustre. 
(Marohand.) 

Sulphovinaie  o/Jfagnetta.  —  Formed  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Sj^nare  tables  and  prisms  containing  4  At. 
water,  none  of  which  ^s  off  in  the  air  at  OO""  or  70°,  but  half  at  SO'';  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitnol  also,  9*98  p.  c.  (2  At)  go  off  in  two  days,  the 
other  half  escaping  completely  without  further  decomposition  at  90^  iu  the 
air,  or  in  the  course  of  6  or  8  weeks  in  vacuo.  —  The  salt  di&solves  vety 
readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  or  ether;  the  aqueous  solution  is 
more  inclined  to  decomposition  than  that  of  other  sulphovinates. 
(Marchand.) 

JOeki^draied, 

MgO,SO>  60  ....  43-80  ....  44-11  MgO,SO»....    60  ....  34-68  ....  3505 

SO» 40  ....  29-20  C«H*0,SO«     77  ....  44-51  .... 

C*H»0 37  ....  2700  4  Aq 36  ....  2081  .... 

C<H»MgO,2SO'   137  ....10000  +4Aq 173  ....10000 

Sulphovinate  of  Alumina.  —  The  aqueous  solution  decompose  to  a 
certain  extent  by  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  even  by  evapo- 
ration in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures;  in  the  latter  case,  it  yields 
a  gummy  residue  which  deliquesces  in  the  air  and  dissolves  in  alcohol. 
(Marchand.) 


SULPHOVIKATES. 
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Uranoiis  Sulphovinate.  —  Formed  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt  with 
uranous  sulphate;  the  filtrate,  when  evaporated,  effloresces  for  the  most 
part  in  the  form  of  a  cauliflowerlike  mass,  and  slowly  yields  crystals  con- 
taining water.  The  salt  is  easily  decomposed  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion; it  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  but  not  in  ether. 
(Marchand.) 

Uranie  Stdphovinate.  —  The  solution  of  hydrated  uranic  oxide  in 
the  aqueous  acid  dries  up  to  a  yellow  saline  crust  on  evaporation. 
This  crust  decomposes  between  60"^  and  70%  after  giving  off  water; 
towards  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  it  behaves  like  the  uranous  salt. 
(Marchand.) 

ManganoTAS  Svlphovinate.  -^  Very  stable,  aurorarred  tables  containing 
19'6  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water,  the  whole  of  which  is  given  off  in  10  weeks 
when  the  crystals  are  left  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  a  temperature  of 
20°  —  22*^.  —  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is 
insoluble  in  ether,  which  in  fact  precipitates  the  alcoholic  solution, 
(Marchand.) 


Behydraitd, 

MnO 36  ....  23-53 

2  SO»  80  ....  52-29 

C<H*0 37  ....  24-18 


MnO 36 

Cm*0,2S0»  117 
4  Aq 36 


Marchand. 

19-05    19-00 

61-90 

19-05    19-60 


C*H»MnO»,2SO»  153  ....  10000 


+  4Aq 189  ....  10000 


SulphovincUe  of  Zinc.  —  May  be  obtained  by  dissolving  zinc  in  the 
aqueous  acid,  the  solution  being  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  — 
Large  transparent  and  colourless  tables,  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system,  which  give  off  all  their  water,  amounting  toll '03  p.  c.  (2JAt.),  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  likewise  in  the  air  between  h(f  and  60"^.  — 
The  salt,  when  kept  for  some  time  in  vacuo  between  1 5°  and  20",  gives 
off  ether,  and  is  converted  into  a  moist  mixture  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid.  —  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether,  which  indeed  precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution. 
(Marchand.) 

CryttalUzed, 

25-48  ZnO 40  ..., 

50-95  C<H»0 117  .... 

23-57  2  Aq 18  ... 


Dehydrated* 

ZnO 40 

2  SO»  80 

C^H*0 37 


Marchand. 

22-86  22-48 

66-86 

10-28  11-03 


C<H»ZnO«,2SO»    157  ....  100-00 


+  2Aq 175  ....  10000 


StUphovinate  of  Zinc  and  Ammonium.  —  Formed  by  precipitating  the 
dilute  zine-sa]t  with  ammonia,  boiling  till  the  excess  of  ammonia  is 
expelled,  and  filtering.  (Marchand.) 

Svlphovinate  of  Cadmium.  —  Long,  transparent,  and  colourless  prisms, 
which  give  off  2  At.  water  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  do  not  suffer 
much  decomposition  when  kept  in  the  vacuum  for  a  longer  time.  Readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  (Marchand.) 

Svlphovinate  of  Lead.  —  a.  Bibasic.  —  1 .  Obtained  by  completely 
saturating  with  lead- oxide,  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  previously 
diluted  with  water.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  2.  By  digesting  aqueous  sulphovinic 
acid  or  monobasic  sulphovinate  of  lead  with  hydrated  lead-oxide,  till  it  is 
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saturated.  (Marcfaand.)  -*  By  ooatinaed  digestion  with  an  excess  of  the 
hydrate,  the  liquid  may  even  be  rendered  alkaline.  (Dumas  k  Boallaj.) 
The  neutral  filtrate,  when  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  a  white 
mass.  (Vogel.)  In  vacuo  it  dries  up  to  a  solid  amorphous  mass;  vhen 
evaporated  by  heat,  it  is  apt  to  turn  Drown,  but  may  be  decolorised  again 
by  Doiling  with  animal  charcoal.  By  dry  distillation,  the  mass  yields  a 
colourless  oil  which  sinks  in  water,  a  combustible  ii(}nid  which  smells 
like  ether,  also  sulphurous  acid,  and  finally  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  a 
residue  of  sulphate  of  lead  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Vogel.)  When  care- 
fully heated,  it  yields  nothing  but  alcohol  and  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil, 
for  the  preparation  of  which  it  may  be  used.  (Marchand.)  The  aqueous 
solution  IS  decomposed  by  rapid  boiling,  whereby  sulphate  of  lead  is 
precipitated;  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  it  throws  down  carbonate 
of  lead.  (Vogel.)  In  close  vessels,  the  solution  remains  unaltered  for  a 
Ions;  time;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  cmst  of 
carbonate  of  lead,  the  formation  of  which  goes  on  till  the  salt  is  converted 
into  the  monobasic  salt.  (Marchand.)  —  The  dry  salt  becomes  moist  in 
the  air,  and  dissolves  in  05  pt.  water  (Vogel);  in  0*54  water  at 
17°.  (Marchand.)  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  (Vogel)  but  not  in  ether. 
(Marchand.) 

Marehsnd. 


h.  Motiobasie,  —  Formed  by  saturating  pure  sulphovinic  acid,  or  the 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  water,  with  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  leaving  the  acid  filtrate  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Large 
transparent  and  colourless  prisms,  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system. 
In  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  they  give  off  7*95  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of  water; 
also  when  heated  in  the  air,  whereby  however  a  further  decomposition  is 
produced.  As  the  heat  increases,  the  crystals  give  off  water  at  80%  then 
ether,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil,  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  lastly  abo  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Even  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  in  well  closed  vessels,  they  decompose 
by  lon^  keeping,  so  that  in  the  course  of  half  a  year,  they  resolve  themselves 
into  ether,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  odour,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  wine-oil,  together  with  sulphate  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid;  hence  the 
crystals  have  a  persistently  pleasant  odour.  When  the  salt  comes  in  con- 
tact with  recently  precipitated  sulphide  of  lead,  a  compound  resembling 
mercaptan  is  produced.  —  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  not  in  ether,  which  indeed  precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution. 
(Marchand.) 

Dried  in  vacuo.  Marchand.                          Cryttallized. 

PbO 112  ....  48-91  ....  48-34         PbO 112  ....  45*34  ....  4513 

2  80» 80  ....  34-93  C<H*0,2S0»     117  ....  47-37 

C<H«0 37  ....  1616  2  Aq 18  ....     7*29  ....     7*95 


C<H*Pb02,2SO»    229  ....100-00  +2Aq 247  ....100-00 

c.  £i-acid  f  —  If  the  residue  left  in  the  preparation  of  ether  be 
diluted  with  water  and  then  treated  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  lead, 
the  resulting  liquid  remains  acid  even  on  boiling,  and  after  filtration. 


2  PbO 

2  SO"  

...    224 
...      80 
...      37 

....     65-69    .... 
....    23-46 
....     10-85 

....     64-67 

cm»o 

* 

PbO  +  C<H»PbO»,2SOS  

...    341 

....  10000 

I 

H 
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evaporation  and  cooling,  yields  white,  silky,  transparent  needles  which 

redden  litmus.  (Damftf  &  BouUay.)  —  [Since  Karchand  adopted  ezacUy  the 
same  process  in  preparing  the  normal  salt  (b),  excepting  that  he  did  not  make  use  of  the 
ether-residue,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  salt  obtained  by  Duraas  &  Boullay  was 
not  derived  from  some  acid  different  from  sulphovinic  acid,  contained  in  the  ether- 
residue.] 

Crfiidllized,  Dumas  &  BouUay. 

PbO   112  ....  31-55  31-49 

4  SO» 160  ....  45-07  45*71 

8C    48  ....  13-52  13-80 

11  H    11  ....  3-10  304 

3  0    24  ....  6-76  5-96 

C<H6PbO*,2SO»  +  C*H«0«,2SO«?      S55     ....  10000    10000 

According  to  Damas  &  BouUay,  the  formula  of  the  salt  is  PbO,2C^H',2S30<  +  5Aq. 

Sulphavinaie  of  Lead  and  Ammonivm,  •—  Prepared  by  supersaturating 
the  aqueous  solution  of  monobasic  sulphovinate  of  lead  with  ammonia; 
carefully  evaporating  the  filtrate,  whereupon  ammonia  evaporates  and 
oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated;  exhausting  the  residue  with  water;  and 
evaporating  the  nitrate.  This  filtrate  yields  scales  which  resemble  those 
oi  bimargarate  of  potash^  and  contain  ammonia  and  oxide  of  lead. 
(Marchand.) 

FerrovM  SidphovintUe,  —  The  aqueous  acid  dissolves  iron,  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  colourless,  sweetish  liquid,  which,  when 
evaporated,  yields  yellow  four-sided  prisms,  efflorescent  in  the  air  and 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (A.Yogel.)  According  to  Marchand, 
the  prisms  are  greenish,  contain  water,  decompose  readily  in  the  air,  and 
are  insoluble  in  ether. 

Ferric  Sulphovinate,  —  Obtained  by  dissohing  the  hydrated  oxide  in 
the  aqueous  acid,  or  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt  with  ferric  sulphate. 
From  the  resulting  solution,  the  salt  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  yellow 
tables  which  contain  water  of  crystallization,  deliquesce  and  decompose 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether,  which  precipitates  the  salt  from  its  alcoholic  solution.  (Mar- 
chand.) 

Sulpkovinaie  of  Cobalt.  —  Large,  dark  red  crystals,  permanent  in  the 
air.  They  give  off  part  of  their  water  of  crystallization  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  whole,  amounting  to  9*5  per  cent.  (2 At.),  at  94°  in 
the  air.  They  contain  20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt.  They  dissolve 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  which  precipitates  the 
alcoholic  solution.  (Marchand.) 

Sulphovinate  of  Nickel,  —  Green  granular  crystals,  containing  2  At. 
water  of  crystallization;  they  comport  themselves  like  the  cobalt-salt  in 
vacuo,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  also  towards  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  (Marchand.) 

Sulphovinate  of  Copper.  —  Prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  copper 
in  the  aqueous  acid  (Vogel);  or  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt  with 
sulphate  of  copper.  (Dumas  &  BouUay;  Marchand.)  —  Blue,  four-sided 
prisms  with  bevelled  summits  (Vogel);  blue  eight-sided  prisms,  belonging 
to  the  right  prismatic  system.  (Marchand.)  Right  rectangular  prisms. 
(Regnault.)     Dumas  &  BouUay,  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  syrup, 
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and  pressing  the  solidified  gran  alar  mass  into  which  the  residue  was 
converted  on  cooling,  obtained  the  salt  in  greenish  crystalline  fannies. 
Although  the  crystals  contain  4  At.  water,  thej  nevertheless,  when  left 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  even  for  6  or  8  weeks,  exhibit  bat  a  slight 
loss  of  weight,  which  is  also  accompanied  bj  the  formation  of  wine-oil 
and  sulphnric  acid.  They  likewise  suffer  no  loss  of  weight  when  heated 
to  100^  in  the  air,  but  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  thejr  saddenlj 
undergo  complete  decomposition.  (Marchand.)  In  an  open  red-hot 
crucible,  they  burn  with  flame  and  leave  sulphate  of  copper.  (Vogel.) 
They  dissolve  very  readily  in  water  and  alcohol  (Vogel,  Marchand},  but 
not  in  ether,  which  precipitates  the  alcoholic  solution.  (Marchand.) 

CryitaUixed.  Dom.  &  Boull.        Mareh.  Mannas. 

CttO 40  ....  20-73     21-40     19-88     2065 

2  S()3 80  ....  41-45     43-22 

4  C 24  ....  12-43  12-42  12  78 

9H 9  ....  4-66  4-46  4*70 

5  0 40  ....  20-73 


Cm*CuO*,2SO»-»-Aq.   193  ....  10000 

Aooording  to  Dumas  &  Boulimj,  who  appeared  to  have  eianiined  a  salt  whi<di  had 
been  altered  in  composition  by  evaporation  at  too  high  a  temperature,  the  fonnnla  is : 
CuO,C<H»,S«0»  +  5Aq. 

Mercuric  Stdphavinatc.  —  The  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  the 
aqueous  acid,  yields,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  under  a  bell-jar 
not  exhausted  of  air,  a  yellowish  crystalline  mass,  which  decomposes 
very  readily,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  deliquesces  rapidly  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Marchand.) 

Sulphovinate  of  Silver,  —  Prepared  by  digesting  the  aqueous  acid 
with  oxide  or  carbonate  of  silver  till  It  is  saturated,  and  evaporating. 
Small  shining  crystalline  scales,  containing  45*42  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
silver,  and  therefore  2  per  cent,  water  of  crystallization,  which  they  do 
not  give  off  in  vacuo,  even  in  two  days,  but  only  at  a  heat  at  which 
further  decomposition  takes  place.  Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Mar* 
chand.) 


Isethionic  Acid.    C*H«0',2S0». 

Magnus.    Fogg.  27,  378;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  6,  162. 

LiEBiQ.     Ann.  Pharm.  13,  32;  25,  39. 

Regnault.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  ^5,  98;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  25,  32. 

WosKRESBNSKY.     Ann.  Pharm.  25,  113. 

Berzelius,     Fogg.  44,  372;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  28,  5. 

JsHthionsaure,  Acide  itUhionique.  —  Discovered  by  Magnus  in  1833. 

Formation.  When  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  brought  in  contact 
with  defiant  gas,  ether,  or  alcohol,  sulphate  of  carbyl  (p.  413)  is  pro- 
duced; this  body,  when  dissolved  in  water,  forms  ethionic  acid;  and  this 
acid  is  resolved  by  heat,  whether  produced  by  the  sudden  mixing  with 
water  or  applied  from  without,  into  sulphuric-  and  isethionic  acid. 
(Magnus.)    Oil  of  vitriol  strongly  heated  with  alcohol,  likewise  forms 
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isethionic  acid,  wLicli  therefore  occurs  in  the  residue  of  tlie  ether-pre- 
paration. Oil  of  vitriol  heated  with  ether^  fomis  isethionic  as  well  as 
Bulphoviuic  acid.  (Hennel.) 

Preparation.  Aqueous  ethionate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  the  liquid  filtered  from  sulphate  of  baryta,  boiled,  saturated  with 
baryta,  and  again  filtered  and  evaporated,  till  the  isethionate  of  baryta  crys- 
tallizes. (Ma^ns.) — 2.  Ether  surrounded  with  ice  is  saturated  with  vapour 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid — in  which  process,  the  formation  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  8 ulphurons  acid  is  unavoidable — the  syrupy  mixture  evaporated 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  ether,  and  then  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
whereupon  a  solution  of  wine-oil  produced  during  the  process  in  the  unal* 
tered  portion  of  the  ether,  rises  to  the  surface.  The  watery  liquid  sepa- 
rated from  this  upper  stratum  is  boiled  for  three  hours,  replacing  the  water 
as  it  evaporates,  till  not  only  the  ether  and  sulphurous  acid  are  vola- 
tilized, but  the  vinous  odour  is  also  completely  dissipated;  the  brownish 
liquid  is  then  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  filtrate  evaporated 
till  a  crystalline  film  forms  on  the  surface;  then  left  to  cool,  whereupon 
crystalline  flocks  completely  insoluble  in  alcohol  separate  out;  the  liquid 
diluted  with  water  and  filtered  to  separate  these  flocks;  then  evaporated 
to  a  thin  syrnp,  and  set  aside  to  orystallize.  By  dissolving  the  resulting 
crystals  in  water,  carefully  precipitating  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtering, 
and  evaporating,  the  aqueous  acid  is  obtained.  (Liebig.) 

The  acid  concentrated  as  far  as  possible,  is  a  syrup  having  a  very  sour 
taste.  It  is  decomposed  by  further  evaporation,  but  the  dilute  solution 
may  be  boiled  without  decomposition.  (Liebig.) 

The  Isethionatea  crystallize  readily,  and  sustain  a  heat  of  200^ 
without  decomposition.  According  to  Berzelius,  their  aqueous  solution, 
when  boiled  with  potash,  neither  gives  off  ether  nor  alcohol,  nor  produces 
sulphate  of  potash.  In  the  dry  state  they  are  isomeric  with  the  sul- 
phovinates,  and  their  crude  formula  is:  C^H*MS^O^  Liebig  suggests 
that  the  sulphur  in  isethionic  acid  may  be  in  the  form  of  hyposul- 
pharic  acid^  which  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
ether: 

C<H»0  +  2S0»  =  C<H<0,S20»  +  HO. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  formation  of  sulphite  of  potash,  which 
takes  place  when  the  potash-salt  is  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash;  since, 
as  found  by  Liebig  as  well  as  by  Berzelius,  sulphate  of  potash  is  not 
reduced  to  sulphite  by  ignition  with  potash  and  any  organic  substance. 
Since  however,  according  to  this  view,  an  anhydrous  isethionate  should 
be  =  MO,  C*H*0,  S'0«,  =  C*H*MS*0^  whereas  these  salts  are  never 
actually  obtained  in  a  higher  state  of  dryness  than  that  which  is  denoted 
by  the  formula:  MO,C^H*0,S«0»  +  HO  =  C*H»MS*OS  we  should  be  led  to 
the  improbable  supposition  that  the  isethionates  can  retain  1  At.  water 
at  200  .  Hence  Berzelius  proposes  to  regard  isethionic  acid  as  a  com- 
pound of  a  bioxide  of  ethyl  with  hyposulphuric  acid  =  C*H*0',S'0',  its 
salts  would  then  be  =  MO,C*H»OSS»0*  =  C*H^MS«0«.  But  neither  Liebig's 
nor  Berzelius'  hypothesis  is  in  accordance  with  the  nucleus-theory,  inas- 
much as  each  of  them  assumes  the  existence  of  an  uneven  compound 
(C*H*0  or  C*H*0»). 

Isethionate  of  Ammonia.  —  Octohedrons  which  remain  transparent^ 
and  do  not  diminish  in  weight  either  in  vacuo  or  120^.  (Eegnault.) 
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CryttaUsed. 

4C 

N    

9  H 

24 

14 

9 

16 

80 

....    1678    ... 
....      9-80 

6*29    ... 
....     1119 
....    55-94 

Regnanlt. 
.....     16-95 

6*40 

2  O    

«80» 

NH<o,cni*o,2sos 

143 

....  100-00 

IseAionaie  of  Poiatk.  —  Bj  aatttraiiog  tbe  acid  with  catbonafe  of 
potash,  or  precipitating  the  barjta^ealt  with  carbonate  or  sulphate  of 
potash.  Rhombic  prisms  and  shining  laminee,  resembling  chlorate  of 
potash,  which  at  300^  neither  lose  weight  nor  decompose.  (Liebig,  Re- 
nault.) Between  300^  and  350%  the  salt  melts,  farming  a  transparent 
and  colourless  liquid  which,  on  oooHng,  solidifies  in  a  fibrous,  porcelain- 
like mass  of  unaltered  weight.  (Liebig.)  The  salt  does  not  giro  off 
water  till  it  is  heated  to  400%  at  which  temperature  it  decomposes. 
(Berselius.)  The  salt  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  swells  up  consider- 
ably, gives  off  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  mass  containing  52*75  p.  e.  (1  At.) 
sulphate  of  potash,  together  with  a  certain  portion  of  sulphite;  it  there- 
fore contains  sulphur  in  the  form  of  hyposulphuric  acid,  SH)^  which  is 
afterwards  converted  into  sulphate  and  sulphite  of  potash;  for  hypo- 
siilphate  of  potash  is  also  converted  into  sulphate  and  sulphite  when 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potash  (Liebig).  100  pts.  of  the  salt  heated 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  merely  till  the  mass  swells  up  and  cakes  together, 
yield  27*97  per  cent,  (somewhat  more  than  1  At.)  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash;  but  if  more  strongly  heated  till  it 
blackens  and  fuses,  it  yields  46*25  pts.  (nearly  2  At.)  in  the  same  state 
(Magnus,  Pogg.  47,  516.)  The  salt  dissolves  in  alcohol,  especially  when 
hot,  m  which  case  the  solution  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  crystals 
as  it  cools.  (Liebig.) 

OyiiaiUxed,  Liebig.  Regnault. 

KO 47*2  ....  28-75  28*49    28-20 

2  SO»    800  ....  48-72  4963 

4  C 240  ....  14*62  14*80    14*30 

5  H   5-0  ....  3  04  3-05     306 

O    8-0  ....  4*87  4-81 

C*H'^K0*,2S0« 164-2    ....  100*00  100*00 

Isethionate  of  Baryta.  —  iPrepamtlon  (p.  429).  —  This  salt  crystallites 
readily,  especially  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  (Magnus.)  Small  trans- 
lucent laminiB.  (Regnault.)  The  crystals  neither  decompose  nor  suffer 
any  loss  of  weight  at  200^.  (Liebig.^  At  a  stronger  heat  (above  300^, 
according  to  Regnault),  the  salts  swells  up  to  100  times  its  bulk,  blackens, 
and  gives  off  a  liquid  having  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour,  similar  to  that 
of  xanthoil.  (Magnus.)  No  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved  in  this  decompo- 
sition. The  intumescence  maybe  prevented  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  oil 
of  vitrioL  (Liebig.)  The  salt  mixed  with  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potash 
detouates  violently  when  heated,  even  if  the  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potash 
be  very  large,  it  is  but  slowly  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  even  hy  the 
fuming  acid,  yielding  60*46  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  and  slowly  in  alcohol;  more  readily,  however,  than 
ethionate  of  baryta.  (Magnus.) 


\ 
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Cryitallized,  Magiitu«         Uthig.       Regn.    Woskreien. 

BaO  76-6 


•  ••« 


2  S0»   800  .... 

4  C   24-0 

5  H 60 

O   8-0 


•  ••• 


•  ••• 


89-57  .... 

89*68  .... 

39-57 

••*• 

39-57  .... 

39-26 

41-32  .... 

41-56  .... 

.... 

40-60  .... 

41-12 

12-40  .... 

1213  .... 

.... 

12-37  .... 

12-47 

2-58  .... 

2-62  .... 

.... 

2-62  .... 

2-61 

4-13  .... 

4-01  .... 

...a 

4-84  .... 

4-54 

C<H»BaO,2SO»    ....  1936  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  ....  10000  ....  100-00 

l^hionate  of  Copper.  —  Formed  from  tbe  baryta-salt  and  stlphate  of 
copper,  'the  green  filtrate,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  set  aside  in  a  wand 
place,  yields  sea-green,  transparent,  regular  octohedrons,  trhich  are  per- 
manent in  tbe  air.  (Liebig.)  Irregular  octobedrons  of  a  Very  pale  green 
colour.  (Regnault.)  Tbe  crystals  turn  wbite  between  100^  and  ISO"",  and 
give  off  10-5  p.  c.  (2  At.)  of  water  (Liebig);  tbey^givo  off  10*70  p.  c. 
at  140°.  (Regnault.) 

DthffdraM*  Liebig.  Rcgnt«lt« 

CttO,2SO* 120  ....  76-43 

4C 24  ....     15-28     15-39    15-54 

5H 5  ....       3-19     3-26    3-17 

0 8  ....  5-10 


•  ••• 
I  ' 


C^H«CuO»,280» 167     ....  100*00 


Althionic  Acid.    C*H«o*,2SO*. 

Regnault  (1837).     Ann.  Chim.  jPhjf9*  Q5,  98;  also  Anm  Fhamu 
25,  43. 

Formed  wben  alcobol  is  beated  witb  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  till  olefianl 
gas  begins  to  be  evolved,  wbicb  takes  place  between  1 60°  and  180°.  Wben 
equal  parts  of  oil  of  yitriol  and  alcobol  are  used,  n6tbing  but  sulpboviuic 
acid  is  formed;  and  even  in  tbe  residues  of  the  ether-preparation  on  the 
large  scale,  tbe  latter  is  tbe  only  acid  found.  (Regnault.)  —  Magnus 
(Fogg.  47,  523)  was  not  able  to  find  althionic  acid  in  the  residues  of  tbe 
preparation  of  olefiant  gas^  but  only  etbionio,  isetbionic,  and  someiimei 
also  sulpboviuic  acid. 

Preparation,  Tbe  residue  obtained  in  tbe  preparation  of  olefiant  gas 
from  6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  I  pt.  alcohol  is  saturated  with  milk  of  lime; 
tbe  filtrate  evaporated;  tbe  lime  precipitated  therefroni  by  oxalic  acid;  the 
filtrate  saturated  witb  baryta-water;  the  excess  of  baryta  precipitated  by 
a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  first  by  beat, 
and  finally  in  vacuo,  whereupon  crystallization  takes  place  as  soon  as  tbe 
liquid  acquires  a  syrupy  consistence.  The  crystals  of  althionate  of  baryta 
thus  obtained  are  purified  by  rccrystallization.  From  them  may  be 
obtained  the  acid  (which  has  not  been  further  examined)  and  the  rest  of 
its  salts.  (Regnault.) 

Althionate  of  Ammonia,  —  Small  deliquescent  Lunin®^  extremely 
soluble  in  water. 
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AUhUmaU  of  Baryta.  —  Prepantioii.  (p.  431.) —  Spherules  composed 
of  small  needles,  permanent  in  tbe  air,  giving  off  8*59  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water 
in  TacQO.  The  aqneous  solution  of  the  salt  decomposes  dj  continaed 
boiling,  sulphate  of  baryta  being  deposited,  and  tbe  acid  set  free.  On 
saturating  this  acid  with  baryta,  filtering  to  separate  the  sulphate,  and 
evaporating,  a  very  soluble  salt  is  obtained,  probably  isethionate  of  baryta; 
the  isethionic  acid  was  probably  not  formed  durinfi^  the  boiling,  bat  pre- 
existed in  the  baryta-salt  used. — Althionate  of  baryta  dissolves  much 
more  easily  in  water,  and  crystallizes  much  less  readily  than  the  eulpho- 
vinate;  it  also  dissolves  in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  and  more  readily 
than  the  isethionate. 

Dehydrated,  Repiault. 

B«0 76*6  ....  39'57  ........  39*35 

2  80* 80-0  ....  41*32 41-18 

4  C 240  ....  12-40 12-78 

5  H 5-0  ....  2-58  2-87 

0 8-0  ....  4-13  3-82 

C*H»BaO«,2SO' 193-6    ....  100*00    10000 

Althionate  of  Lime.  —  The  aqneous  solution  evaporated  at  the  gentlest 
possible  heat,  solidifies  completely  in  a  mass,  without  crystallizing. 

Althionate  of  Copper,  —  Pale  green,  very  thin  rhombohedrons,  whose 
acnte  angle  is  eqoal  to  60^  (Begnault.) 


Ethionic  Acid.    C*H«0»,4S0«  =  2(H0,S0»)  +  C*H*,2S0«. 

Haonvs  (Pogs^.  27, 378;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  6,  162.  — Po^^.  47,  514. 

Aethioneduref  AetherechwefeUdnre,  Aeide  ethioniaue,  —  Discoyered  by  Maffoiif 
Jn  1833. 

jPorma^iow. ~  When  sulphate  of  carbyl  is  dissolved  in  water:  hence 
also  when  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  which  has  absorbed  the  vapour  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  is  diluted  with  cold  water.  (Magnus.) 

Preparation.  —  Either  by  dissolving  pure  sulphate  of  carbyl  in  water 
at  ordinary  temperatures; — or  by  dissolving  the  contents  of  the  bottles  in 
which  sulphate  of  carbyl  has  been  prepared  (p.  41 3),  consisting  of  sulphate 
of  carbyl  and  a  large  quantity  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  then  mixing  the  solution  with  water ;-— or  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  absolute  alcohol  surrounded  with 
ice  (because  if  the  liquid  were  to  become  hot,  sulphurous  acid  having  the 
odour  of  wine-oil  would  be  evolved),  and  mixing  the  yellowish  oil  with 
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wliicli  process,  if  a  sufficient  excess  of  alcobol  be  present,  is  not  attended 
with  evolution  of  heat;  —  or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  auhydroos  sulphuric 
acid  into  ether,  wherebjr  a  similar  yellowish  liquid  is  produced;  on  mixing 
this  liquid  with  water,  any  excess  of  ether  that  may  be  present  separates 
out,  together  with  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil,  whicn  is  always  formed  at 
the  same  time;  in  the  other  three  modes  of  preparation  this  does  not  take 
place. 

On  saturating  either  of  these  four  aqneons  mixtures,  which  contain 
othionic  acid,  together  with  more  or  less  sulphuric  and  isethionic  acids, 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  either  in  the  cold  or  at  a  moderate  heat;  filtering 
from  the  sulphate  of  baryta;  evaporating  the  filtrate  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
cither  in  vacuo  or  in  the  air,  at  a  temperature  much  below  100°,  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  salt  begins  to  separate  out;  and  then  mixing  the  solution 
with  a  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  sufficient  to  bring  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  mixture  to  0'90,  ethionate  of  baryta  is  precipitated,  while  the 
isethionate  remains  in  solution.  If  too  much  alcohol  were  added,  the 
latter  salt  would  also  be  precipitated.  The  loosely  coherent  precipitate 
of  ethionate  of  baryta  is  washed  with  65  per  cent,  alcohol,  dissolved 
repeatedly  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol,  to  free  it  com- 
pletely from  isethionate  of  oaryta; — ^then  dried  in  vacuo;  dissolved  in  luke- 
warm water,  because  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  or  some  produci  of 
decomposition,  still  adheres  to  it;  and  the  solution  evaporated  at  a  gentle 
heat,  which  process  may  however  give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  decom- 
position. (Magnus.) 

From  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  baryta-salt,  Aqiuous  Ethionie  acid  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  m  exact  proportion,  and  filtering; 
but  it  cannot  be  concentrated  without  decomposing,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol;  and  at  100°,  even  in  a  state  of 
great  dilution,  it  is  quickly  resolved  into  sulphurio  and  isethionic  acid. 
(Magnus): 

C*H«0«,4S0»  -  C<H«0»,2S0»  +  2S0». 

The  Ethianates  are  either  uncrystallizable  or  crystallize  with  difficulty. 
They  dissolve  in  water,  and  many  of  them  are  precipitated  therefrom  hy 
alconoL  When  heated,  they  give  ofif  empyreumatic  products  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  leave  sulphates  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Magnus.)  —  In  the 
perfectly  dry  state,  their  composition  appears  to  be  2(M0,S0')  + 
C*HS2SO»=C*H*M*0',4SO»;  according  to  this  formula,  2  At.  of  hydrogen 
in  the  alcohol  must  be  replaceable  by  metals. 

Ethionate  of  Ammonia,  — -  Crystallizes  readily  and  completely. 
(Magnus.) 

Sthionate  of  Potash,  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt  with 
sulphate  of  potash.  Crystallizes  very  readily.  The  crystals  do  not  lose 
weight  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  by  gentle  heating.  When  more 
strongly  heated,  they  swell  up  considerably,  still  more  when  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid,  less  with  nitric  acid.  When  the  salt  is  heated  to  a 
certain  point  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potash,  nearly  all  the  sulphur  that 
it  contains  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  potash.  If  the  heating  be  carried 
only  so  far  as  to  cause  the  mass  to  cake  together  after  swelling  up,  1  At. 
of  the  salt  yields  rather  more  than  2  At.  sulphate  of  potash;  but  if  the 
salt  be  heated  till  it  blackens  and  fuses,  nearly  4  At.  sulphate  of  potash 
are  produced;  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  potassium  appears,  however, 

VOL.  yiii.  2  p 
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to  be  likewise  formed.  Id  this  manner,  100  pU.  of  tbe  potasb-eaU  yieliL 
when  gently  heated,  82-35  parts,  and  when  strongly  heated,  53'79  pts.  of 
sulphuric  acid  iu  the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash.  (Magnus.) 

CryttalUzad,  M^ffWM. 

2(K0.S0») 174-4  .^  W85    «.^..    59-7« 

2SO» 800  ....  27-45 

4  C    ^ 24'0  ....  8-24     .^....       8-45 

5  H  50  ....  1-72    ........       1*73 

O  8*0  ....  2-74 


Magnat. 

5305 

52*07 

29-81 

8-94 

M..M«»                 W\i 

2-24 

2-22 

5-96 

C^U^K«03,4SO*  +  Aq      291-4     ....  100*90 

Ethionate  of  Soda.  —  Prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  BeAatifial  crjsimls, 
which  do  not  diminish  in  weight  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  when 
heated  to  15^  in  tbe  air,  but  begin  to  melt  at  150^  and  at  a  bicber 
temperature,  swell  up,  blacken,  and  ultimately  decompose,  witk  anbliin- 
ation  of  sulphur.  (Magnus.) 

Cfyttmllhiid, 
2(N«0,80»)    142*4    .... 

4  C 24  0    ..., 

6  H  60    ...< 

2  0   160    ..., 

C«U«Ni^O',4SO>-«-2Aq  ....    268*4     ....  10000 

BthionaU  q/ Baryta,  — Pivpantion  (p.4S3.>  —  The  aah,  alter  diyiiig  in 
the  air,  does  not  lose  weight  in  vacuo.  It  begins  to  decompose  at  100^, 
giving  off  sulphuric  acid  and  an  empyreumaticttubstance  having  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  blackening  from  separation  of  charcoal,  which  at  a  red  heat 
converts  part  of  tbe  sulphate  of  baryta  into  sulphide  of  barium.  The 
salt  dissolves  in  10  pts.  of  water  at  20^;  its  dilute  solution  sustains  a 
boiling  heat  without  decomposition,  but  the  concentrated  solution  decom- 
poses even  by  evaporation  below  100^.  It  dissolves  very  slowly  In 
alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution. 
(Magnus.)  —  The  salt,  after  being  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in 
a  current  of  dry  air,  gives  off  4*2  p.  c.  of  water  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 
(Marchand,  Pogg.  32,  460.)  [This  is  somewhat  more  than  1  At.;  and 
the  formula  of  the  perfectly  anhydrous  salt  should  therefore  be: 
C*H*Ba«0«,4S0\] 

Dr%€d  in  (k§  air,  Magniu. 

2(BaO,SO») .  233-2  ....  66-59  66*48 

2SO>   , _  800  ....  22*85  22*85 

4  C   .. 24*0  ....  6*85 6*97 

5  H  ....... _.  5-0  ....  1-43  . .  1-42 

O 8-0  ....  2-28 2-28 


C«H^BaS0>,4S0*-f-Aq     350*2    ....  10000    100*00 

EAxonaie  of  Lime  and  Ethionate  of  Lead  do  not  ciystalliie;  their 
reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  baryta  salts.  (Magnus.) 
Ethionale  of  Copper  crystallizes  with  difficulty.  (Magnus.) 
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Methionic  Acid. 

LiEBio^  (7835).    Ann,  Fharm.  12,  35.  —  Ckim,  organ,  1,  372. 

Obtained  bj  saturatiiig  ether^  as  in  the  preparation  of  isethionate  of 
baryta,  with  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  but  without  cooling 
it;  mixing  the  resulting  syrupy  liquid  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether, 
then  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  whereupon  a  solution  of  sulpho- 
vinate  of  wine-oil  in  ether  rises  to  the  top;  boiliug  the  h)wer  acid  liquid, 
till  it  no  longer  smells  of  alcohol;  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  baryta; 
evaporating  the  filtrate  till  it  begins  to  deposit  needles  of  methionate  of 
baryta;  and  mixing  it  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol.  The  salt  is 
then  precipitated  as  a  white  soft  mass,  which  is  washed  with  alcohol  and 
dissolved  in  boiling  water^  and  the  salt  ciystalliies  in  scales  as  the  liquid 
«ools. 

The  barytsrsalt,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  yieldB  A^^ueam  MeOwmie 
addy  in  the  form  of  a  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  may  be  boiled  and 
evaporated  without  decomposing. 

The  baryiU'sdU  crystallizes  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  trans- 
parent, colourless,  shining  scales,  resembling  those  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  containing  no  water  of  crystallization.  It  gives  off  nothing  at  100^; 
when  more  strongly  heated  it  blackens  for  a  while,  but  does  not  swell 
up 9  gives  off  water,  sulphurous  acid,  and  salphur;  and  leaves  sulphate 
of  baryta.  The  mass  obtained  by  melting  the  salt  with  hydrate  of  potash 
does  not  contain  sulphurous  acid.  —  The  salt  dissolves  in  40  pts.  of  cold 
water,  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  When 
ignited,  after  being  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  leaves  66*9  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  baryta;  but  when  ignited  with  nitre  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  then  mixed  with  water,  nitric  acid,  and  chloride  of  barium,  it  yields 
double  that  quantity.  (Liebig.) 

This  acid  appears  therefore  to  be  isomeric  with  ethionic  acid,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  permanence  when  boiledj  and  by  the 
erystallizabllity  of  its  baryta-salt. 

SolphsetlieristLlphuric  AcicL 

LoWTo  &  Weidvakk.    Fogg.  40,  84;  4T,  15T. 

Formed,  together  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  either  of  the  sulphides  of 
ethylene,  C*H*S*  or  C*H*S'*,  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid.  If  nitric  acid 
be  allowed  to  act  completely  on  one  of  these  compounds;  the  liquid  eva- 
porated over  the  water-bath;  the  residue  diluted  three  or  four  times  with 
water,  and  each  time  evaporated,  in  order  to  expel  the  nitric  acid  com- 
pletely; the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
baryta;  the  sulphate  of  baryta  separated  by  filtration;  the  liquid  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  the  residue  again  dissolved  in  water;  and  the  solution 
left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  —  sulphsetherisulphate  of  baryta  crys- 
tallizes out.  If  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  the  baryta  be 
cautiously  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  the 
acid  is  obtained  in  white  crystals  having  a  strongly  acid  taste. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling. 

All  its  salts  appear  to  be  solable.  (L5wig  ^  W.) 

2  F  2 
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The  haryta-mU  takes  the  form  of  white  crystals,  which  give  off  no 
water  at  1 40°;  at  a  higher  temperature  they  give  off  water,  then  empy-         ! 
renmatic  products  containing  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur,  and  IcaTs 
sulphate  of  haryta  mixed  with  charcoal.     The  salt  fused  with  hydiate  of 
potash  yields  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  potash.  I 

CrfttMiHied.  LSvig  &  WodmuiB.  i 

2BtO 153-2  ..^  40'83  40-84 

4C 240  ..-  6-40  ^.      7-29 

6H 60  ^.  1-60  1-74 

5  8 800  ....  21-32 2086                                           | 

14  0 112-0  ....  29  85  29-27 


375-2    ....  100-00    10000 


Lowig  (org.  Verb.  2,  538),  from  an  incorrect  calculation,  snppoees  this 
salt  to  contain  only  3  At.  H;  and  accordingly  denotes  the  acid,  by  the 
name  of  StdJjparaeelyhehtpefeUaure,  —  But  the  foimola  dedncible  £rom  tfafl 
preceding  table  is  likewise  improbable. 


Sulphacetic  Acid.   OHK)«,2S0*. 

Melbbns  (1842).  N.  Ann.  Ohm.  Phy$.  5,  392;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  44, 
97.— -i^.  Ann.  Ckim.  Fhys.  10,  370;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  52,  275;  also 
J,  pr.  Chem.  32,  71. 

Baiff^kw/eUatire,  Sekwrfeieai^ure,  Acide  8u{faeetifue. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on  glacial  acetic 
acid  at  a  gentle  heat.  —  It  is  also  produced,  but  only  in  small  quantity, 
when  glacial  acetic  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
mixture  being  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  This  mixture  when 
heated  gives  off  nearly  pure  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  if  the  heat  be  con- 
tinued till  the  mixture  turns  brown,  several  conjugated  sulphuric  acids 
are  also  evolved;  but  their  baryta-salts  are  difficult  to  separate. 

Preparation.  Vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  into  a 
flask  containing  glacial  acetic  acid;  the  mixture  heated  to  a  certain  point, 
then  diluted  with  water,  and  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta  or  oxide 
of  lead,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  it  crystallizes. 

From  the  lead  or  silver  salt  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  dissolving 
the  salt  in  water,  decomposing  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate  to  a  syrup  in  vacuo.  From  this  syrupy  liquid  the  acid 
crystallizes  in  needles,  or  by  very  slow  evaporation  at  a  winter  temper- 
ature, in  light  prisms,  which  are  transparent  and  colourless.  These 
crystals  fuse  at  about  62°,  and  the  fused  salt  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a 
mass  having  a  silky  lustre.  The  crystals  redden  litmus  strongly,  and 
have  a  strongly  acid  taste,  like  that  of  tartaric  acid,  but  still  more  sour. 
—  When  kept  for  a  long  time  in  vacuo  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
they  become  opaque,  and  are  reduced  to  C*H*0*,2SO'H-2Aq.;  the  crystals 
in  tlieir  original  state  are  composed  of  C^H^0^2S0'+ 3Aq.;  and  the  solution 
concentrated  as  far  as  possible  in  vacuo,  is  C^H^0^2SO'-h4Aq.  Metsens, 
however,  writes  the  formula  in  a  different  way;  e.  g.  the  dehydrated 
crystals  =C*(H»SO»)0»,SO',2HO  +  2Aq.      Berzefius  halves  the  atomic 
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weight  of  the  acid,  and  regards  it,  in  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  state, 
as  Pormyloxyd'Schwefelsaure  =CHO,SO'j  therefore,  when  dried  pei'  se, 
aa  HO,C*HO,SO». 

The  crystals,  after  heing  kept  for  some  time  at  100°,  no  longer  crys- 
tallize, or  crystallize  imperfectly,  on  cooling;  at  160°,  they  turn  brown, 
and  emit  an  odour  like  that  of  caramel;  at  200°,  they  undergo  complete 
decomposition,  and  give  off  an  acid  liquid.  When  burnt  they  leave  a 
small  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  may  readily  be  made  to  burn  away 
completely.  When  the  dilute  acid  is  heated  for  some  hours  to  160°  in 
a  sealed  glass  tube,  it  acquires  the  odour  of  caramel,  but  not  the  power 
of  precipitating  chloride  of  barium.  —  The  acid  is  not  decomposed  by 
potash  into  sulphuric  and  acetic  acid. 

ComhinaHons,  The  crystals  deliquesce  yery  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  air. 

The  Sulphacetates,  in  their  driest  state,  have  the  composition: 
C*H>M*0*,2S0>;  — according  to  Melsens:  2M0,C*(H«S0«)0',S0';  accord- 
ing to  Berzelius:  MO,C'HO,SO'.  When  heated,  they  first  give  off  their 
water  of  ciystallization,  but  do  not  melt;  then  evolve  carbonic  and  sul- 
phurous acid;  and  after  the  charcoal  has  burned  away  in  the  air,  generally 
leave  a  residue  of  sulphate.  They  are  likewise  decomposed  by  boiling 
oil  of  vitriol,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid.  They 
appear  to  be  all  soluble  in  water. 

Sidphaeetate  of  Potash,  -—  Separates  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
small  crystals  containing  C*H»K»0*,2SO»+2Aq. 

Sulphacelate  of  Baryta,  —  Crystalline  crust,  consisting  of  small  opaque 
laminae,  which  give  off  their  water  of  crystallization  between  250°  and 
260°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  decompose  with  intumescence,  and 
leave  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  This  salt  dissolves  slowly  in 
water,  more  slowly  when  dehydrated  than  in  the  hydrated  state;  hence 
the  free  acid  addea  to  concentrated  solutions  of  other  baryta-salts,  throws 
down  needles;  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  in  greater 
quantity. 

Dried  at  250°.  Melaena. 

2  BftO  .•••(•M*..*...*  153*2  ••••  05*o7  •••••mi  55*65 

4C   ..............M....  240  ....  8-72  ........  8-42 

2  H  ............ 2-0  ....  0-72  0-79 

2S    320  ....  11-63  12-29 

8  0  64-0  ....  23-26  22-85 


C«H>Ba?0<,2S0>     275*2    -..  100*00    

CryMtaUiM9d. 

2  Dft0....t...«.M....  ••••...••M....     159*2     ....     50*69 
4  C  .........M..........^.. 24*0    ....      7*94 

..  100-00 

Mebens. 
....•••.    60*67 

5  H......... 5*0    ....       1*66 

........      1*61 

2  S 32*0    ....     10-59 

........     10*48 

11  0 88-0     ....    29*12 

29-17 

C4H>BaS04,2SO>  +  3Aq  ....     3022     ....  10000    10000 

The  crystals  give  off  8*58  p.  o.  water  at  250^     There  are  other 
ciystaU  contuning  1  AU  water  le60=C^H*Ba'O^,2SO'+2  Aq. 
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S^hutMU  of  Lead.  —  8iiia11»  tran«pMDnt  needles,  wrmmBoit  ii  tb 
sir.  •ometimee  united  in  tufte,  sometimet  in  opaqne  nodnlee.     Deeaapoiei 


between  200°  and  210 


2PbO    224  ^    61-58    .^.^      61"26 

4C 24  ....       6-60    6-57 

4  H    4  ....       MO    l*«r 

S    S. ••••••.•.•••*•••. ..••••*..*4.......  VZ  MM                 D*7V 

too 80  ....     21-98 

CWPb«0*,2SO»  +  2Aq....  364  ....10000 


X 


SvJphacdaie  of  Silver.  —  Formed  by  precipitating  tbe  aqneouB  eolatios 
of  the  baryta-salt  with  snlphnric  acid;  digeetinff  the  filtrate  with  carboiiftU 
of  lead  to  remove  the  excess  of  sulphario  acid;  removing  the  lead  from 
the  filtrate  by  salpharetted  hydrogen;  boiling  the  filtrate  till  ail  the  excess 
of  the  gas  is  expelled,  and  saturating  it  with  oxide  of  silver;  then  evapo- 
rating, and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallize  by  cooling.      If  too  moeb 
oxide  of  silver  be  added,  the  solution  becomes  alkaline,  and  the  crystals 
inhich  it  yields  are  contaminated  with  a  black  powder.  —  Long,  flat^ 
transparent  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits.      I^hey  blacken    b\owIj  ia 
daylight.     In  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  at  100    in  a  current  of  air, 
they  become  opaque  and  give  off  5  p.  e.  (2  At.)  of  water.     At  higher 
temperatures,  tney  fuse  and  swell  up,  emitting  an  odour  of  acetic  and 
sulphurous  Hcid,  and  leaving  metallic  silver. — The  dehydrated  salt  is 
CMi'Ag'0^2S0';  the  crystalliied  salt  contains  2  At.  water  in  t^illtJoiL 
(Melsens.) 

If  from  the  solution  of  the  silver-salt  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  silver  be 
precipitated  as  chloride  by  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  the  filtrate  left 
to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  lime  (to  absorb  tbe  hydro- 
chloric acid)^  a  new  acid,  Sulphacetovinic  add^  remains  in  the  form  o/  a 
syrup.  This  acid  dissolves  in  water,  reddens  litmus,  effervesces  even  in 
the  cold  with  carbonates,  and  does  not  precipitate  baryta  or  silver  salts. 
Oil  saturating  it  at  a  gentle  heat  with  oxide  of  silver,  evaporating  the 
solution  in  vacuo,  and  removing  the  crystals  of  sulphacetate  of  silver  which 
separcite  out  at  first, — the  remaining  liquid,  when  strongly  coucentrste<2, 
solidifies  in  a  nodular,  unctuous,  slowly  deliquescent  mass,  which  may  be 
freed  from  adhering  mother-liquor  by  pre'ssnre  between  paper.  This  new 
silver-salt  crystallizes  in  nacreous  laminae  from  a  boiling  solution  in 
absolute  alcohol.  It  blackens  slowly  in  daylight.  At  lOO"",  it  melts  to 
a  colourless  liauid,  and  on  cooling,  solidifies  in  a  mass  having  a  peariy 
lustre.  But  when  kept  for  some  time  at  100^,  the  salt  decomposes  to  a 
slight  extent,  with  partial  solidification  (but  without  perceptible  blacken- 
ing), the  relative  quantities  of  0  and  H  diminishing,  while  that  of  Ag 
increases.  About  100^,  the  salt  boils,  swells  up,  gives  off  combustible 
gases  which  bum  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  leaves  silver.  (Melsens.) 

According  to  Melsens,  this  acid  may  be  regarded  as  C*(H*SO*jO*, 
C*H»0,HO[=C*H»0,C*H»0»,SO»];  but  if  this  formula  be  admitted,  we 
cannot  very  well  see  what  becomes  of  the  second  atom  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  Sulphaoetic  acid.  According  to  its  mode  of  formation,  this  acid 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  a<!  a  conjugated  compound  of  acetic  ether  with 
sulf )huric acid:  OH»AgH)*,2S0»H- C*H«0» -f- 2HC1=(?H«0*,2S0»-|- 2H0 + 
2AgGL 


i 
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Oxystdphocarbonate  of  Ethyl,  or  Xanthic  Ether. 

C»HK)S« »  Q*H^,CS», 

ZsisB  (1845.)     Ann,  Fharm,  55,  304 ;  also  J,  pr,  Chem,  36,  352. 
DsB0S.    Ann.  Pharm.  75, 121;  abstr.  Fharm.  Centr.  1851,  225;  Laur. 
df  Gerh.  C.  E.  1850,  408;  Jahreiber,  1850,  463. 

ScktotfelkohlenttqfatAer,  Aethyloxydtch^rfelkohlemtoff,  AethyloxytUuffoearbonai, 
Schu^elkohlemtoffvinegter,  xantAonwuret  Aethyloxyd,  Ether  w(focarboniqwe,  Ether 
scanihique. 

Formation,— ^\,  Bj  the  action  of  iodine  on  xanthate  of  potash: 
Cm»KO«,2CS»  +  I  »  C*H*0,C82  +  KI  -f  2S  +  C  +  O. 

The  sulphur  is  precipitated;  the  1  At.  C  and  1  At.  0  probably  combine 
with  )  At.  I,  forming  a  compound  resembling  phosgeue.  (Zeise.)  At 
first,  C*H»KO»,2CS»4-I  forms  KI  +  C*H»0»,2CS'^;  but  this  compound  is 
decomposed  by  distillation,  with  formation  of  xanthic  ether.  (Desains, 
vid,  p.  441.)^ir2.By  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethyl  on  xanthate  of 
potash.  (Debus.) 

C<H»K0^2CS»  +  C^H^a  «  KCl  +  2(C*H»0,CS*). 

3.  In  the  destructive  distillation  of  bioxysulpbocarbonate  of  ethyl 
xanthic  ether  is  given  off  between  200°  and  210^  (Desains,  Debus, 
pp.  442,  443.) 

Freparalion.  Xanthate  of  potash  is  made  up  into  a  paste  witk 
absolute  alcohol,  aud  finely  pulverized  iodine  added  in  small  portions  and 
with  constant  stirring,  till  the  light  yellow  liquid  above  the  iodide  of 
potassium  and  the  precipitated  sulphur  produced  by  the  action,  begins  to 
turn  brown  from  excess  of  iodine,  — after  which  more  xanthate  of  potash 
is  added,  with  agitatioD,  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  remove  the  excess 
of  iodine.  So  long  as  any  excess  of  iodine  is  present,  the  addition  of 
water  to  a  filtered  sample  of  the  liquid  causes  the  separation  of  the  brown 
oil,  and  the  mixture  colours  starch  blue;  but  after  the  excess  of  iodine 
lias  been  removed,  the  oil  separated  by  water  has  a  light  yellow  colour, 
and  no  bluing  of  starch  takes  place. -—When  the  right  proportion  has 
been  found,  the  mixture  is  set  aside  for  24  hours  in  a  stoppered  bottle, 
whereupon  more  iodide  of  potassium  and  sulphur  is  deposited;  the 
deposit  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  the  whole  of  th^ 
filtrate  distilled  till  the  rebidue  is  reduced  to  one-fourth. 

If  the  distillate  thus  obtained  be  again  distilled  down  io  one-sixth, 
the  residue  forms  with  water  a  milky  liquid,  from  which  xanthic  ether 
separates;  and  the  {■  distillate  mixed  with  water  a*so  becomes  milky  and 
deposits  a  white  powder,  together  with  a  pale  yellow  oil,  which  has  an 
odour  different  from  that  of  xanthic  ether,  is  very  inflammable,  burns 
with  a  pale  blue  flaTne,  and  leaves  a  brown,  tarry  residue  which  colours 
starch  blue.  This  oil  perhaps  contains  the  1  At.  C  and  O  of  the  above 
equation. 

The  residue  left  after  distilling  to  one-fourth,  deposits  sulphur  and  a 
small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  on  cooling.  The  clear  liquid  is 
decanted;  the  deposit  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity 
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of  alcohol;  the  entire  lianid  distilled  at  an  inereasinf  heat;  the 
changed  at  150^;  and  the  remaining  liquid  distilled  nearly  to  drym 
There  then  remains  a  tolerahlj  large  quantity  of  a  black  vamuSi-like 
mass,  which  is  perhaps  only  a  secondary  product;  it  bines  stareh-pssfte  oo 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid;  yields  snlphnr  and  a  carbonaoeons  mass  when 
heated;  and  dissolves  for  the  most  part  in  water,  forming  a  brown-blaek, 
alkaline  liquid. 

The  distillate  obtained  above  150^  which  forms  a  light  yellow  oil 
whose  -boiling  point  continually  rises,  is  freed  from  alcohol  by  agitation 
with  a  four  or  five-fold  quantity  of  water,  and  from  the  npper  watery 
layer  by  means  of  a  separating  funnel.  —  If  the  receiver  has  been  chained 
bdow  lb(ft  thu  oil  contains  so  mach  alcohol,  that  when  mixed  with  water,  it  forms  a 
milky  liquid  from  which  onlj  a  very  smaU  qnantitj  of  oil  separates.  The  oil  is 
shaken  np  with  4  or  5  pts.  of  fresh  water,  then  carefully  separated  frun 
the  water,  set  aside  tor  24  hours  in  contact  with  coarsely  ponnded 
chloride  of  calcium,  then  filtered  and  again  distilled  to  dryness,  after  wkkh 
it  exhibits  a  constant  boiling  point  of  220%  and  passes  over  as  pure 
xanthic  ether,  leaving  behind  a  few  brownish  spots.  (Zeise.) 

IT  An  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthate  of  potash  is  mixed  widi  ao 
equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  ether;  the  liquid  left  to  itself  for  5 
or  6  days  at  a  temperature  between  12°  and  18%  tnen  mixed  witJi  twice 
its  volume  of  water  to  dissolve  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  separate 
the  xanthic  ether;  and  the  latter  purified  by  wasning  with  water,  dzying 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectification.  (Debns.)  % 

Fropertiei.  Qear,  light  yellow  oil  of  sp.  gr.  10703  at  18^  (Zeise); 
107  (Debus).  Does  not  solidify  at  -20%  Boils  at  212"^  [it  is  stated  at 
220^  above]  (Zeise);  at  200°  (Debns).  Has  a  telerabiy  strong  and 
somewhat  unpleasant  odour,  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  neutral  te  vegetable 
eolonrs.  (Zeise.) 

Zeiie.  Debus, 
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Decompoiitums.  1.  Xanthic  ether  takes  fire  in  the  air,  but  only  when 
strongly  heated ;  it  then  burns  away,  forming  sulphurous  acid.  —  2.  With 
strong  Hitrtc  acid  it  mixes  quietly  at  first,  but  alter  a  few  seconds,  violent 
action  takes  place.  —  IT  3.  Sulphuric  acid  mixes  with  xanthic  ether,  giving 
off  sulphurous  acid,  and  separating  an  oily  body,  the  quantity  of  which 
may  be  increased  by  diluting  the  liquid  with  water.  —  A  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric and  fuming  niti^o  acid  acts  yery  strongly  on  xanthic  ether,  evolving 
nitrons  acid.  When  the  decomposition  is  at  an  end,  and  all  the  xanthio 
ether  is  dissolved,  a  yellow  oil  separates  out  on  diluting  the  liquid  with 
water.  —  Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action  on  xanthic  ether.  %  — 
4.  A  solution  of  xanthio  ether  in  absolute  alcohol  containing  hydrate  of 
potash,  set  aside  in  a  closed  vessel,  solidifies  in  6  or  8  hours,  by  formation 
of  a  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the 
mixture  acquires  the  odour  of  mercaptan,  which  compound  may  he 
separated  by  filtering  from  the  crystalline  powder,  mixing  the  filtrate 
with  alcohol,  and  distilling : 

C»H*S»0  +  HO,KO  -  C«H«S«  +  KO,C0». 
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If  bowerer  tbe  above  mixture  of  xantbic  etber  and  alcobolic  potasb  be 
set  aside  for  a  longer  tiTne,  or  if  it  be  heated,  further  decompositions  take 
place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  xanthate  of  potasb  and  sulphide  of 
potassium. 

T  According  to  Debns  (Ann.  Pharm.  75,  128),  xantbic  etber  dis- 
solved in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  the  state  of  concentrated  alcobolic 
solution,  deposits,  when  left  to  itself  at  0°,  crystals  of  oxyxanthate  of 
pctamum,  C^H'KS^CO'  (p.  461),  while  mercaptan  remains  in  solution : 
2{C*H*0,CS2)  +  KO.HO  =  C«H»KS*,2CO>  +  C*H«S». 

5.  An  alcobolic  solution  of  xantbic  etber  mixed  with  a  similar  solution  of 
sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  solidifies  in  a  few  days,  forming  a 
magma  of  xanthate  of  potasb,  mercaptan  being  produced  at  tbe  same  time. 
(Debus): 

2{C^H»0,C8«)  +  KS,HS  «  C^H»KO»,2CS«  +  C*H«S«. 

6.  Xantbic  etber  is  not  altered  by  immersion  in  aqueous  ammonia  ;  but 
when  dry  ammonical  gas  is  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  tbe  ether, 
complete  decomposition  takes  place  after  a  while;  the  liquid  which  passes 
over,  on  distilling  the  mixture,  contains  sulphide  of  ammonium  and 
sulphide  of  ethyl,  while  xanthamide  (yid.  p.  443)  remains  in  solution. 
(Debus): 

2(C<H«0,CS»)  +  2NH»  =  C«H7NS»0»  +  NH<S  +  C^H'S. 

Xanthamide. 

7.  Protocbloride  of  mercury  added  to  an  alcobolic  solution  of  xantbic 
etber  forms  a  white  precipitate.  —  Protoxide  of  mercury,  peroxide  of  lead, 
and  protoxide  of  lead,  produce  no  action,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
Chloride  of  calcium,  protocbloride  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are 
likewise  without  action  on  an  alcobolic  solution  of  xantbic  ether.  IT  — 

8.  Potassium  and  sodium  do  not  act  on  xantbic  etber  in  tbe  cold, 
and  even  on  tbe  application  of  beat,  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas  is 
evolved. 

Combinations,    Xantbic  ether  is  quite  insoluble  in  water. 
It  dissolves  Iodine,  forming  a  brown  transparent  oil. 
It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  and  Ether. 


Bioxysnlphocarbonate  of  EthyL 

(?H»S*0«  =  C*H»0",C»S*  =  C*H»0,C^*0. 

Desains.    N.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  20,  469;  abstr.  C(mpt,  rend,  23,  1089. 
Debus.     Ann,  Pharm,  72,  1;  abstr.  Pharm,  Centr.  1850,  117,   135; 

Laur.  dhGerh.  C,  R.  1850,  50;  Chem,  Oas.  1850,  143;  Jahresber, 

1849,  419. 

When  iodine  extracts  tbe  potassium  from  xanthate  of  potasb, 
G^H^K0^'2CS^  this  compound  remains  behind.  (Desains.)  —  ^  Similarly 
with  xanthate  of  lead.  (Dehus.) 

Accordipg  to  Debus,  it  is  probable  that  when  protocbloride  of  copper  is  heated 
wifch  xanthate  of  potash  (a  proccft  whose  ultimate  product  was  regarded  by  Zeiss  as  a 
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bodf  bsTing  tlie  eompositkm  of  vftnthie  ether),  t  eompoiind  bomeric  with  blox3rsalpb«> 
carhonate  of  ethyl  if  formed ;  for  if  after  the  aleoholie  lolatioii  of  zanthata  of  potaA 
has  been  treated  with  protoehloride  of  ooppcr,  the  liqsid  be  teparatod  by  filtncioii  tnm 
the  caprou  zaothate  thereby  formed,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  water,  an  oily  bo^  ii 
precipitated,  which*  though  it  does  not  cryatalliae  even  when  its  alcoholic  aolvODB  it 
cooled  to  0®,  nerertheleM  agrees  in  its  other  propertiei  with  biozftulpbocarbunali.  of 
ethyl,     f 

Preparation.    1.  Iodine  is  added  to  an  aleoholie  solatioD  of  xsaUttte 
of  potaJsh,  60  long  as  it  does  not  colour  the  liqnid  permanently',  and  the 
mixture  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  the  air;  it  then,  after  a  fev 
Jays,  deposits  crystalline  laminsB,  which  may  be  freed  from  iodide  of 
potassium  by  washinff  with  water.    Tbe  compound  is  likewise  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  when  alcoholic  tincture  of  iodine  is  mixed 
at  ordinary  temperatures  with  aqueous  xanthate  of  potash,  in  saeh  pro- 
portion as  to  decolorize  the  tincture.     In  summer  the  compound  can  only 
be  obtained  in  tbe  form  of  au  oil,  which  must  be  washed  with  water,  and 
dried  oyer  chloride  of  calcium.  (Desains.)  — ^  According  to  Debus,  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  xanthate  of  potash,  after  being  treated  with  iodine, 
may  be  immediately  diluted  with  water,  and  left  to  itself  at  12^.     If  a 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthate  of  potash  be  nsed,  the  com- 
pdund  separates,  on  diluting  the  liquid  with  water,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
oil,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline 
mass.  —  2.  The  compound  may  also  be  obtained  by  treating  xanthate  of 
lca«l  suspended  in  water  with  iodine,  till  the  liquid  assumes  a  permanent 
brown  tint,  adding  more  xanthate  of  lead  to  remove  the  excess  of  iodine, 
mixing  the  clear  colourless  iiltrate  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and 
leaving  it  to  itself  for  10  or  12  hours  at  about  12*^;  the  compound  then 
crystallizes  in  small  white  prisms,  which  are  easily  freed  from  adhering 
iodide  oClead  by  recrystallization.  (Debus.) 

Properties.  Bioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  crystallizes  from  dilute 
solutions  in  concentric  groups  of  white  shining  prisms  reduced  to  tables. 
At  28^  (or  at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  according  t<>  Desains)  it  fuses  to  a 
yrllowish  oil,  which  has  a  peculiar  odour  (persistent,  but  not  unpleasant: 
according  to  Desains),  and  crystallizes  again  but  slowly.  After  being  heated 
to  100''  ...120^  the  liquid  does  not  crystallize  any  more  on  cooling.  (The 
compound  may  also  be  at  once  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  uncrystallizable 
]i()uid,  if  the  temperature  be  raised  too  high  during  its  preparation  by  a 
too  rapid  addition  of  iodine.)  At  160^  decomposition  takes  place.  The. 
compound  dissolves  readily  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  (Debus.)  Y 

Detains.  Debus. 
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Decompositions,  Between  200®  and  210^  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
compound  distils  over  unaltered,  tbe  greater  part  being  resolved  into 
sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases,  vapour 

of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  a  residue  of  sulphur.     £quation,  ~^ ' 

acid  is  produced: 
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Equation,  when  oarbonio  oxide  is  formed: 

C«H»S«0»  «  C»H»S«0  +  CO  +  2S. 

Carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  are  always  eyolved  together,  the  c«r« 
bonic  aoid  predominating.  The  residual  sulphur  has  a  blackish  tint» 
arising  from  the  presence  of  a  small  qnantitj  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

As  the  sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  which  passes  over  is  still  contaminated  with  a  portion  of 
the  UDdecomposed  compound,  its  analysis  giives  37 '7  p.  c.  carbon  and  6*1  hydrogen ;  but 
after  the  compound  C^H^S'Cy*  has  been  remoTed  by  a  second  distillation,  the  svlpho- 

carbonate  of  ethyl  gives  by  analysis  36'9  C  and  6*6  H.  (Desains.)  —  IT  Bioxjsulpho* 

carbonate  of  ethyl,  subjected  to  drj  distillation,  begins  to  decompose  at 

IdO^j  and  at  170  ,  the  decomposition  is  so  rapid  that  the  distillation  maj 

be  terminated  without  further  application  of  heat  from  without.     The  gas 

evolved  in  the  decomposition  is  carbonic  oxide  mixed  with  small  Quantities 

of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphide  of  carbon.     The  residue  consists  of  sulphur. 

The  boiling  point  of  the  distillate  varies  from  50°  to  210''.     When  it  was 

heated  for  some  time  to  50^  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon  was 

given   off  from  it;    on  raising   the  heat   to    140^,  scarcely   anything 

passed  over;  between  175^  a,nd  idO"",  principally  car6o7)ato  of  tulphetkyl 

(p.  445): 

C«H»sn>»  =  CS»  +  S  +  C<H»S,CO«. 

between  190^  and  200®,  but  a  small  quantity  of  distillate  was  obtained; 
between  200°  and  210°,  xanthic  ether  (Debus).  % — Oil  of  vitriol 
decomposes  the  compound,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  off 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid;  but  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  dis- 
tilled over  it  without  alteration.  (Desains.)  —  Absolute  alcohol  saturated 
with  dry  ammoniacal  gas  separates  sulphur  from  the  compound,  and 
forms  a  brown-red  solution,  which|  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  solidifies 
in  semicrystalline  crusts  containing  dO'97  p.  c.  C,  Q'Q  H,  and  140  N. 
Ether  dissolves  a  portion  of  these  crusts,  leaving  undissolved  a  quantity 
of  white  crystals  containing  16*8  p.  c.  C  and  5*8  H.  The  ethereal  solution, 
when  evaporated,  yields  large  flexible  needles  of  another  substance,  con- 
taining 340  p.  c.  C  and  7*0  H.  (Desains.)  —  IT  When  dry  ammoniacal 
gas  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl, 
the  liquid  soon  rises  in  temperature  and  becomes  turbid,  from  deposition  of 
sulphur;  an- 1  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
6ej)aration  of  sulphur  is  at  an  end,  the  liqnid  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo,  an  efflorescent  residue  is  oljtained,  con- 
ofFUsisting  of  small  aggregated  needles  of  xanthate  of  ammonia,  saturated 
with  an  oily  body,  which  is  Xanthamide\ 

2C«H«S*0«  +  2NH»  -28  +  C^H^(NH^)0%2Cffl  +  C«H7NS»0». 

Xanthate  of  ammonia.     Xanthamide. 

The  xanthamide  may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether;  and  on  evaporating  the 
ether,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  an  oil  having  an  alliaceous  odour,  and 
gradually  solidifying  when  cooled  below  28^.  —  Dry  ammoniacal  gas  passed 
over  dry  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  at  about  70^,  yields  volatile  pro- 
ducts consisting  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  sulphocarbonate,  sulphocyanido, 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  a  residue  consisting  of  xanthamide, 
sulphur,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  (Debus.) 
—  W  hen  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  is  mixed 
with  an  alcoholic  solntion  of  hydrate  of  potash,  sulphur  separates  out,  and 
a  solution  is  formed  eontaining  xanthate  of  potash^  which,  by  filtration, 
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ooncentration  in  Taoao,  and  cooling  down  to  0^,  h  obtained  in  die  oysbl- 
line  state,  and  when  purified  bj  solution  in  alcohol,  leases  a  readne  d 
carbovinate  of  potash.  The  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  foUowisg 
equation: 

4C*H*S«0>  +  4KO  -  3(C<H»KO»,2C8»)   r  C«H»KO».2CO»  +  4S. 

Xtnthate  of  CarboTinate  of 

potuh.  potash. 

The  carbovinate  of  potash  is  resolved  into  alcohol  [ether  f  J  and  carhonite  | 
of  potash;  part  of  the  sulphur  separates  in  the  free  state,  and  the  rest  ia  I 
converted  by  the  potash  into  sulphide  of  potassium,  and   probably  also 

into  hyposulphite  of  potash.  (Debus.)  Desams  had  previoasly  observed  tkit 
potaah  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  C*H*S^(y,  throws  dowa  anlphur  and  funai 
zanthate  of  potash.  —  When  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  bioxysnlpfao- 
carbonate  of  ethyl  is  mixed  with  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassiQm, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off,  sulphur  is  precipitated^  and  zanthate 
of  potash  remains  in  solution.  (Debus.) 

C«H»SK)»  +  KS,HS  -  C<H«K0«.2CS»  -i-  S  +  HS.     % 

Xanthomethylate  of  potash  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  wood- 
spirit  likewise  yields  an  oil  =  G^H'S^O',  which  is  conyerted  b^  ^i^\\ar 
tion  into  the  compound  C*IPO,CS*,  described  by  Cahours  (VII.  893). 


t  Vinomethylic  Ozysnlphocarbonate. 

C«IPO«*  =  C*H»0,C*H»0,2CS«  =  (?H»0,C8»  +  C*HK),CS». 

Chancel.  Lanr  ds  Gerh.  0.  R.  1850,  403;  Jahruber.  1850,  469.— 
Further:  CompL  rend.  32,  587;  InOU,  1851,  130;  J.  pr.  CAem.  53, 
111;  Jahrether.  1851,  512. 

Carbom/iAyhtnmde  biiul/uri,  gweifaeh^etckwtfeitm  Carbomeikyhoimd, 

Formed  by  distilling  zanthate  of  potash  with  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  sulphomethylate  of  potash: 

C*H»K0»,2CS«  +  C»H»KO«,280»  -  C*H»0,C?H»0,2CS«  +  2(KO,SO»). 

Pale  yellow,  transparent  liquid,  of  sweet  taste,  and  strong,  etheieal, 
but  not  unpleasant  odour.  Sp.  gr.  1-123  at  11^  Boils  at  179"*  without 
decomposition.     Yapour-density  4*652. 
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This  eooiponnd  may  be  regarded  as  TioometliyHc  carbonate  C'H'O, 
OH'Oy^CO',  in  which  40  are  replaced  by  4S;  —  also  as  xanthome  of 
methyl,  C*H»MeO»,2CS»,  or  xanthomethyfaU  of  ethyl,  C«H»AeO*,2CS». 

Very  inflammable  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  giving  off  large  quan- 
tities of  sulphnrons  acid.  —  Ammonia  decomposes  it^  forming  zanthamide 
and  metbylic  mercaptan  (VII^  284): 

C8H«0«S*  +  NH»  -  0»H"N(yS«  +  C«H^S«. 

This  deoompoaition  if  analogous  to  that  of  Tinomethylic  carbonate  by  ammonia, 
the  products  of  which  are  urethane  and  metbyUc  alcohol:  [C'*H«C>'  +  NHs»C<^H7NCH  + 
CH^O*].  Xanthamide  may  in  fact  be  regaided  as  bisnlphnretted  urethane,  or  orethane 
in  which  20  are  replaced  by  2S. 

Vinomethylic  sulphocarbonate  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  (Chancel.) 


H  Carbonate  of  Sulphethyl.   C*H»S,CO«. 

Debits.    Ann.  Fharm.  75,  IBS;  abstr.  Jahruber.  1840,  465. 

Obtained,  together  with  xanthio  ether  and  free  sulphide  of  carbon,  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  (p.  443);  —  also  by 
decomposing  ozyxanthate  of  potassium  (p.  461),  with  chloride  of  ethyl: 

C«H«S,K8,2CO>  +  C*H»C1  -  KQ  +  2{C<H»S,C0«). 

This  latter  reaction,  however,  yields  bnt  small  qnantities  of  the  compound ;  for  it 
takes  place  Tery  slowly,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  potassium -salt  is  for  the  most  part 
converted  into  carbonate  of  potash,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  alcohol  [by  the  action 
of  atmospheric  moisture  ?]. 

Colourless  liquid  having  an  agreeable  ethereal  odour.     Sp.  gr.  1  '032 

at  1°.     Boils  at  161*^-162°.     Insoluble  in  water;  but  easily  soluble  in 

alcohol  and  ether. 

Debus. 

6C 30    ....    44-77 4421 

5  H    5    ....      7-46    .......      7*61 

8 16    ....     23-89    24-71 

2  0    16    ....    23-88 


mm 


C*H»S,CO»    67    ....  10000 

Carbonate  of  sulphethyl  is  not  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  it  only  when  heated;  nitric  acid,  only  when 
strong  and  with  the  aia  of  heat.  —  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide 
of  hydrogen  and  potassium,  it  forms  oxyzanthate  of  potassium,  C^H'KS*, 
2C0',  and  mercaptan: 

2(C<H*S,C0*)  +  KS,HS  -  C*H»KS»,2C0»  +  C*H«S«. 

With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash,  it  yields  the  same  pro- 
ducts together  with  sulphide  of  potassium.  —  When  the  mixture  of  the 
two  liquids  is  set  aside  in  a  cool  place,  at  a  temperature  of  about  5°,  it 
solidifies  after  awhile,  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  to  a  crystalline  mass 
consisting  of  C^H*KS',2C0'.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  there  also  col- 
lects a  clear,  oily  stratum  containing  well  formed  rhombic  tables;  this 
oily  liquid  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  containing 
crystals  of  the  salt    The  mother-liquid  contains  mercaptan  and  sulphide 
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of  poiAMtiim.     Tbe  bydfmte  of  poUthfintactsoBiheeuboiittl^of 
sulphide,  fonniDg  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potMwinin,   carbonate  ai 
potaah,  and  alcohol: 

2(OH»S,C0»)  +  3(K0,H0)  -  KS,HS  +  2C*H«0>  +  2(KO,CO«); 


and  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potasaiam  then  ads  oa  anoiber  p«i:  I'oe 
of  carbonate  of  sulphetliyl  in  the  manner  above  described.  —  When 
dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  carbonate 
of  sulphethyl,  decomposition  takes  place;  the  Hauid  acquires  the  odour 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  when  evaporatea  to  the  crjstalliziur 
point,  yields  a  salt  in  long,  yellow  needles,  mixed  with  a  colouriesi 
gelatinous  substance  resembling  precipitated  silica.  —  Both  these  bodies 
dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  cannot  be  separated  bv  crys- 
tallization; their  aqueous  solution  forms  black  precipitates  with  leail, 
copper,  and  mercury  salts.  —  Carbonate  of  ethylic  sulphide  may  be 
boiled  with  mercuric  oxide  without  decomposing. 


T  Bicarbonate  of  BisulphethjI.    C"H»SK)*=c*H«S*,2C0». 

Debus.     Ann,  Fharm.  75,  142;  Jahresber.  1850,  466.  —  Further:  Ann, 
Fharm,  82,  253;  Jakrtiher,  1852,  563. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  oxyzanthate  of  potassiun: 
C«H»S,KS,2CO»  +  I  »  KI  +  C*H»S»,2CO«. 

Preparation.  Iodine  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solntion  of  C*H*KS*, 
2C0',  till  the  liquid  exhibits  a  brown  colour;  after  which  the  excess 
of  iodine  is  removed  by  adding  a  little  more  of  the  potassinm-salt. 
The  liquid  is  then  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  whereupon  the 
compound  G^H%^2C0'  separates  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil,  which 
must  be  washed  several  times  with  water  and  then  dried  in  vacuo.  The 
mother-liquor  contains  nothing  but  iodide  of  potassium. 

ProperUeg,  Colourless,  strongly  refractive,  oily  liquid,  which  makes 
greasy  spots  on  paper.     It  is  heavier  than  water. 

Debus. 


^s. 


6C  24  ....     34-28     84«67     ....    -34-73 

6  H  ................  5  ....  4-76     ......      4-70    ....      4-71 

2S  ^.^...^  32  ^  30:48 

4  O  32  ....  30-48 

C«H»S«0* 93    ....  lOOHW 

Decompontums,  1.  This  compound  heated  in  a  tube,  first  gives  ofi* 
ras-bubbles  and  an  ethereal  substance  having  an  agreeable  odour;  then 
becomes  gradually  more  viscid,  acquires  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  gives 
off  a  pungent  vapour.  On  cooling,  nearly  the  whole  residue  solidifies  in 
a  sulphur-yellow,  amorphous  mass.  —  2.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  mix 
with  the  compound  at  ordinary  temperatures  without  decomposing  it, 
decomposition  not  taking  place  till  the  liquid  is  boiled.  —  3.  Potash  acts 
upon  the  alcoholic  solution -of  this  compound  in  the  'same  mamier  as  on 
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bioxysulpbocarboDate    of   etbyl,   forming    oxyxantbate    of  potassimn, 
C*H'KS^2L0^  fiulphide  of  potassium^  and  free  sulphur.  —  Protocbloride 
of  mercury,  bicbloride  of  platinum,  and  acetate  of  lead  form  no  precipi- 
tates witb  it.  —  4.  Strong  ammonia  poured  upon  tbe  compound  decom- 
poses it  immediately,  witb  separation  of  sulpbur.     Tbe  liquid  filtered 
from  tbe  sulpbur,  after  suiiicient  addition  of  ammonia,  if  concentrated 
over  tbe  water  batb  and  tben  over  sulpburio  acid,  yields  almost  simul- 
taneously, crystals  of  two  or  tbree  different  substances,  and  a  wbite 
flocculent  body,  wbicb  bave  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  investigated.  (One 
of  tbe  above-mentioned  substances  exhibited  tbe  form  and  characters  of 
uretbane;  another,   wbicb   crystallizes  in   prisms;  dissolved  readily  in 
water  and  in  alcohol;  bad  a  neutral  reaction;  was  not  altered  by  chloride 
of  platinum,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  acetate  of  lead;  did  not  give  off 
ammonia  when  treated  witb  potash;  fused  when  heated;  and  was  after- 
wards resolved  into  a  volatile  liquid  and  a  white,   solid,  subliiuable 
body.) —  When  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  into  tbe  alcoholic  solution  of 
C^fl'%'0^  similar  crystallizable  products  of  decomposition  are  formed  in 
small  quantity.     Debus  regards  it  as  probable  that  in  these  decomposi- 
tions, i.e.,  in  presence  of  water,  tbe  compound  C'H'^^0^  is  for  tbe  most 
part  resolved  into   alcohol,   carbonic  acid,   and  sulphur.  —  When   dry 
ammoniacal  gas  was  passed  into  a  solution  of  the. compound  dissolved  in 
a  four  or  fivefold  quantity  of  ether,  tbe  liquid  rose  in  temperature  and 
suddenly  became  turbid,  tbe  odour  of  ammonia  disappearing  and  sulphur 
being  separated;  and  this  action  was  repeated  several  times.     On  filtering 
tbe  liquid  after  tbe  decomposition  was  completed,  and  expelling  tbe  ether, 
ammonia,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  by  beating  it  to  100^,  a  yellow  oil 
and  small  white  crystals  separated  out;  tbe  former  dissolved  readily  in 
ether,  the  latter  with  difiiculty.     Tbe  crystals,  when  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization  from  boiling  alcohol,  proved  to  be  tbe  allophanate  of  ethyl 
CH^N'O*  =  C*H»0,C*H»NW,  discovered  by  Liebig  and  Wohler.  {Ann. 
Pharm.    59,    291.)     Tbe   mother-liquor   still  contained  a  neutral  body 
which  crystallized  in  needles,  and  an  amorphous  body.     Tbe  yellow  oil 
easily  soluble  in  ether  bad  an  unpleasant  odour,  was  heavier  than  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water,  had  a  neutral  reaction, 
and  gave  by  distillation  a  volatile  stinking  oil,  while  sulphur  was 
separated  and   a  black   carbonaceous   mass  remained   behind.     Debus 
regards  this  oil  as  a  sulphide  of  ethyl.     For  tbe  decomposition  of  tbe 
compound  C^H'S^O*  in  tbe  state  of  ethereal  solution  by  ammonia^  be  gives 
tbe  following  equation: 

2C«HfiS»0*  +  2NH»  «  C?H3N20«  +  C<H*S  +  2S  +  HS  +  20. 

AUophanic  ether. 

Comhinattoni.  Bicarbonate  of  blsulpbetbyl  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solubility  in  alcohol  dimi- 
nishes  witb  the  proportion  of  water  contained  in  tbe  alcohol;  absolute 
alcohol  mixes  with  it  in  nearly  all  proportions;  but  spirit  of  40  per  cent, 
takes  up  but  small  quantities  of  it  (Debus.) 

Bicarbonate  of  Bisulphethpl  with  Bicarbonate  of  SvlpJuihyl.  C*H*S*, 
2CO'  +  C*H«S,2CO*=C»H^«S»0».  —  Formed  by  tbe  decomposition  of  oxy- 
xantbate of  copper  {vid,  p.  464) ; 

5(C<HH>iS*,2CO>)  m  [$(C«HK>iS3,2C03)  ^  Ca^'S]  ^  C^K^^K^* 
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Bj  collecting  the  uvctnoiis  rntss  produced  bj  this  deconpositioii  oft  % 
filter,  washing  it  with  water,  then  dissolving  in  cold  aicohol,  evaporstiag 
the  filtered  alcoholic  solution  in  vacno,  digesting  the  dry  residae  in  e^, 
and  leaving  the  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate  in  the  air  at  ordinaiv 
temperatures,  the  compound  G'*H'^H>*  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  oil, 
having  a  hint  yellowish  green  colour,  arising  from  a  small  quantity  of  tbe 
copper-compound  d(OH^uS^200')  +  Cu^S,  which,  not  being  quite  inso- 
luble in  ether,  becomes  mixed  with  it.  This  impurity  is  easily  removed 
by  agitation  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  — The  compoand,  after  bemg 
washed  in  water  and  dried  in  vacuo,  forms  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting 
liouid,  which  cannot  be  distilled,  because  it  is  resolved  by  heat  into  other 
etnereal  compounds  and  a  yellow  crystalline  substance,  probably  snlphsr. 
—  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  sulphur,  carbonate  of  potub, 
and  a  salt,  which  from  its  physical  and  chemical  propertiefl,  appears  to 
be  oxyxanthate  of  potash  (p.  461).  Hydrochloric  acia  exerts  no  action 
on  the  compound.  Nitric  acid  does  not  affect  it  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; but,  on  the  application  of  heat,  decomposes  it,  with  eTolation  of 
nitric  acid.  (Debus.) 

Debus. 


12  C .^.»,..^  72  ....  3711  36*98 

10  H 10  ....  615 5-17 

3S 48  ^  24-75  27*95     .^     25-28 

8  0 64  ....  32-99 

C<H*S«,2CO*  +  C*H»S.2CO«194    ....  100-00 
Might  alflo  be  regarded  m  a  quadrocarbonate  of  sesquisnlphethyl :  (C^H*)*S',4C0'.  1 


Xanthic  Acid.    C«H«0*,2CS*. 

Zbisb.  Schw,  36,  1;  43,  160.  —  Pogg.  35,  457. 

CouERBB.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  61,  225^  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  8^.— 

Ann,  Chim,  Phy9.  68,  170. — Rev.  identif.  3,  11;  tAaoJ.pr.  Ckm. 

28,  94. 

Xanikons'duret  Xantho^etuHure,  Xanihituaur*  (from  its  property  of  forming 
yellow  precipiutes  with  copper  salts),  Acide  xanihique^  ttUpkocarbamiqui,  Mf{^^- 
hithiuiqu€,    Disooyered  and  examined  by  Zeiae  in  1822. 

Formation.  — Sulphide  of  carbon,  mixed  witb  alcohol  and  potasb, 
forms  water  and  xanthate  of  potash  : 

KO  +  C*H«0»  +  2CS»  «  C<H*K0«,2CS*  +  HO. 

When  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  an  aqueous  acid,  xanthio  acid  separates 
out.  (Zeise.) 

C<H»KO»,C»S<  +  HO,SOS  -  KO,SO>  +  C<HK)*,C*S<. 

Preparation,  Xanthate  of  potash  is  placed  in  a  glass  cjlinder,  cooled 
to  0^  from  without,  and  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  5  pts* 
water  (hydrochloric  ncid  may  also  be  used,)  is  poured  upon  it  till  the  acid 
is  sensibij  in  excess;  the  mixture  is  then  shaken  up  a  tittle,  the  miikj 
liquid  mixed  a  few  seconds  afterwards  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and 
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thou  with  a  much  larger  qnantlty.  Too  much  water,  however,  e:Ecrt8  a 
deconiposiDg  action  on  the  finer  and  still  disunited  particles  of  the  acid. 
—  As  soon  as  the  oily  zanthic  acid  has  settled  down,  and  the  watery 
liquid  has  hecome  clear,  the  latter  is  decanted  from  the  oil  by  means  of 
&  pipette,  and  fresh  water  repeatedly  poured  on  the  oily  acid  and  off 
a^ain,  till  it  no  longer  forms  a  cloud  with  chloride  of  barium.  Lastly, 
tbe  remaining  portion  of  water,  which  would  exert  a  decomposing  action, 
is  removed,  first  by  the  separating  funnel,  and  then  by  placing  the  acid 
over  chloride  of  calcium;  and  the  acid  is  preserved  in  a  well  stoppered 
bottle^  placed  in  a  very  cool  situation.  (Zeise.) 

JProperties,  Transparent,  nearly  colourless  oil;  heavier  than  water; 
very  volatile.  Reddens  litmus  paper  distinctly,  but  the  red  tint  quickly 
changes  to  yellowish  white.  Has  a  strong  and  peculixir  odour  like  that 
of  sulphurotts  acid;  its  taste  is  astringent  and  somewhat  acid  at  first,  but 
afterwards  becomes  somewhat  bitter  and  burning.  —  Very  inflammable; 
precipitates  copper-salts  yellow.  (Zeise.) 

• 

CaleuiaiioH,  according  to  Zeise. 

6  C 36    ....  29-51 

6  H 6    ....  4-92 

4  S 64    ....  52-46 

2  0 16    ....  13-11 

C*H«0«,C«S*  122    ....  100-00 

Therefore,  1  At.  alcohol +  2  At.  sulphide  of  carbon,  or  1  At.  water,  1  At  ether, 
and  2  At.  sulphide  of  carbon»HO,CS'+  C^H^O^CS^.  Xanthic  add  is  carboTlnic  add 
(p.  394),  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  add  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

Decompodtiona,  1.  The  acid,  whether  moist  or  perfectly  dry,  is 
resolved  at  a  moderate  heat,  even  at  24%  into  alcohol  and  sulphide  of 
carbon;  at  the  same  time,  it  becomes  heated  and  disturbed,  even  to  slight 
tumefaction.  If  the  acid  contained  in  a  retort  be  then  gradually  heated 
to  50%  then  to  70^,  and  lastly  to  90%  the  first  distillate,  which  passes 
over  spontaneously,  contains  scarcelv  anvthing  but  sulphide  of  carbon; 
the  second,  the  same  substance  with  a  little  alcohol;  the  third,  a  large 
quantity  of  alcohol  with  a  little  sulphide  of  carbon;  and  the  fourth 
scarcely  anything  but  alcohol;  a  few  brown  flakes  remain  in  the  retort. 
The  decomposition  is  doubtless  at  an  end  when  the  spontaneous  heating 
ceases;  and  the  heat  applied  from  without  serves  merely  to  complete  the 
separation  of  the  two  products.  The  evolution  of  heat  which  accompa- 
nies the  decomposition,  seems  to  show  that  the  alcohol  is  not  contained  as 
alcohol  in  the  xanthic  acid.  When  the  acid  is  distilled  with  water  also, 
scarcely  anything  passes  over  but  sulphide  of  carbon  quite  free  from 
alcohol,  and  the  residue  consists  of  dilute  alcohol,  having  no  acid  reaction, 
together  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  carbon.  (Zeise.)  —  According  to 
Couerbe,  'xanthic  acid  decomposes  spontaneously  at  all  temperatures, 
with  rise  of  temperature,  ebullition,  and  escape  of  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  leaves  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  carbon  in  alcohol,  or,  if  water  be 
present,  a  lower  stratum  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  an  upper  one  of 
hydrated  alcohol  containing  sulphide  of  carbon  in  solution.  —  2.  Xanthic 
acid  is  easily  set  on  fire,  and  bums  with  a  bright  blue  flame,  emitting  a 
strong  odour  of  sulphurous  acid.  (Zeise.) — 3.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
quickly  becomes  covered  with  an  opaque  crust;  the  same  effect  takes 
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place  under  water,  bat  more  elowly.  (Zeise.)  — 4.  Iodine  V^"^  »* 
contact  with  the  acid  under  water,  movee  about  on  it  in  all  dixeoiioEu^ 
converts  it  into  a  dark  red-brown  oil,  and  colours  the  snpemaiant  water 
dark  brown;  on  agitation  with  a  somewhat  larger  quaatitj  of  water, 
colourless  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  is  obtained,  together  with  a  mjlkj  oil, 
which,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodine  has  acted  on  the  add,  gives  but 
a  dirty  yellow  turbidity  with  coppeiHsalts;  if  the  iodine  ia  in  exeem,  the 
oil  remains  red-brown.  (Zeise.) 

Comhinationn.     Water  takes  up  but  a  Terr  small  quantity  of  xanthio       | 
acid,  acquiring  thereby  the  odour  of  the  acid,  but  not  the  po^wer  of  pre- 
cipating  copper-salts,  or  even  rendering  them  turbid.  (Zeise.) 

With  SaUfiahte  Boms.  Xanthic  acid  decomposes  the  alkaline  eaibo- 
bonates,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  —  Xanthate  of  potash  or  sods 
is  obtained  by  mixing  alcoholic  potash  or  soda  with  sulphide  of  earboo; 
{tid,  Xanthate  of  potoih,)  The  other  XanthaUs  or  Stdphoearhomnaia 
are  obtained,  in  some  cases  by  direct  mixture  of  the  acid  with  the  pure 
base  or  its  carbonate,  in  others  by  precipitating  a  heavy  metallic  salt  with 
xanthate  of  potash.  The  general  formula  of  the  xanthates  in  the  dry 
state  i8C*H»M0»,C»S*=M0,CS»+C*H*0,CS*,  and  their  formation  from 
an  acid  and  a  base  is  attended  with  the  separation  of  1  At.  water. 

C*H«0»,C«S*  +  MO  -  C*H*MO»,C*S*  +  HO. 

All  xanthates  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  when  subjected  in  the  dehy-         , 
drated  state  to  dry  distillation,  yield  principally  sulphuretted  faydrogeu 
and  carbonic  acid  gases,  together  with  an  oily  distUlate,  consiating  of 
xanthail,    and    leave    a   mixture    of   charcoal  and    metallie  sulphide. 
(Zeise.) 

Xanthoil  is  yellowish,  opaque,  lighter  than  water,  less  volatile  than 
sulphide  of  carbon,  smells  strongly  aromatic,  almost  like  onions,  tastes 
strongly  aromatic  and  sweetish,  and  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  It 
burns  with  a  bluish  flame  without  smoke,  and  forms  sulphurous  acid.  It 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  does  not  act  on  the  salts  of  lead  or  copper 
or  on  cupric  oxide,  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  even  when  veiy 
dilute.  (Zeise,  Schw,  36,  18.)  —  According  to  more  recent  investigations, 
xanthoil  is  a  mixture  of  mercaptan  [which  view,  howerer,  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  above-mentioned  behaviour  with  oxide  of  copper 
and  its  salts],  of  tbialic  ether  [probably  the  indifferent  oil  mentioned  on 
page  d49],  and  probably  also  a  small  portion  of  bisulphide  of  ethyL 
(Zeise,  Fogg.  25,  506.) 

According  to  Couerbe,  xanthates  yield  by  dry  distillation  a  mixture 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  xanthin  gases,  an  oily  distil- 
late, consisting  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  mercaptan,  xanthil,  and  frequently 
also  of  xanthurin,  and  leave  a  residue  consisting  of  charcoal  and  metallic 
sulphide. 

Xanthin  gas,  freed  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the  solution  of  a 
copper  salt,  smells  like  mercaptan,  but  much  more  disagreeably.  It 
may  [according  to  a  very  doubtful  analysis,]  be  regarded  as  CHS^O*::: 
CO*,HS'.  When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  depositing  sulphur.  It  is  slowly 
but  completely  absorbed  by  strong  solution  of  potash,  forming  carbonate 
of  potash  ana  transparent  crysttds  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potas- 
sium.    It  is  likewise  completely  absorbed  by  potassium,  and  forms  there- 
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'witb  ft  eolxi  nM^tuie  of  mUphide  of  potassiam^  Bulf^hide  of  hydrogen  and 
potasaiaiv^  potash,  a^d  charcoal,  which  last  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
black  poifder  when  the  other  sabstaaces  are  dissolved  in  w;a>ter.  It  is 
not  absorbed  hy  oxide  of  lead  or  burnt  borax,  does  not  form  any  bla^k 
precipitates  with  vietalUc  salt?;  or  giro  up  its  sulphur  to  melted  ^n, 
(Couepbe.) 

Xan^U  is  obtained  in  ike  pnre  state  when  die  oily  distilla4;e  (xantfaoil) 
18  freed  from  snlphide  of  carbon,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mercaptan 
by  heating  in  a  retort  to  100°;  the  residue  treated  wi4ii  mercuric  oxide 
to  remove  the  remaining  portion  of  mercaptan;  the  liquid  filtered  and 
distilled  at  a  higher  temperature  in  the  oil-bath;  the  xanthil  which  passes 
over,  freed  from  accidentally  admixed  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
xanthurin,  by  24  hours'  contact  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcoholic  potash  (under  which  circumstances  the  sulphur  forms 
sulphide  of  potassium;  the  sulphide  of  carbon,  xanthate  of  potash;  and  the 
xanthurin,  sulphide  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potash),  and  finally  by 
addition  of  water,  which  dissolves  these  three  bodies,  and  causes  the 
xanthil  to  rise  to  the  suHkce.  Lastly  the  xanthil  is  removed,  and  freed 
from  water  by  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium.  —  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*894,  which  boils  at  130°,  and  has  a  vapour-density 
=  3 '564;  its  odour  is  penetrating  and  repulsive.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
but  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  alcohol.  —  Contains  45*650  per  cent.  C, 
9-595  H,  44*752  0,  and  0003  S;  hence  its  formula  {disregarding  the 
minute  quantity  of  sulphur)  is  G^HH)^,  according  to  which  the  vapour 
must  be  regarded  as  monatomio.  (Oouerbe.) 

Xanthurin  is  principally  obtained  in  the  dry  distillation  of  xanthate 
of  lead^  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  process^  when  the  heat  rises  above 
140^.  The  liquid  which  passes  over  from  140°  upwards  must  therefore 
be  collected  apart;  purified  by  fractional  distillation,  the  portion  obtained 
below  140°,  consisting  of  alcohol,  xanthil,  &c.,  being  set  aside;  and  finally 
purified  from  dissolved  sulphur  bv  treatment  with  strong  potash. — 
Xanthurin  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*012,  vapour-density,  4*542, 
peculiar  but  not  disagreeable  odour,  and  mild  tasto.  — It  contains  46*56 
per  cent.  C,  7*73  H,  15*31  S,  and  30*40  0,  and  has  therefore  the  formula 
C^H*SO^  [this  formula  does  not  agree  with  the  experimental  vapour- 
density.]  —  Xanthurin  mixed  with  alcoholic  potash  solidifies  immediately, 
alcohol  Doing  set  free,  and  a  polysulphide  of  potassium  formed  together 
with  acetate  of  potash.  (Couerbe.) 

These  several  products  distinguished  by  Couerbe  deserve  careful 
examination.  Sacc  s  experiments  (p.  455)  are  unfavourable  to  Gouerbe's 
statements. 

The  xanthai(pes  are  decomposed  bv  nitric  acid  and  by  chlorine,  the 
xanthic  acid  being  destroyed;  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid  separate 
the  xanthic  acid  in  its  entire  state.  —  All  the  alkaline  xanthates  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions  form  with  lead-salts  a  white  precipi- 
tate, with  cupric  salts  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  with  mercurous  and  silver- 
salts,  a  precipitate  w;hich  is  yellowish  at  first,  but  soon  changes  to  brown 
and  black.  (Zeise.) 

XanthcUe  of  Ammonia*  1.  Obtained  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with 
ammonia.  —  2.  By  precipitating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xauthate  of 
baryta  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sal-ammonic,  or  an  aqueous  solution 
of  xanthate  of  barjrta  with  aqueous  sulphate  of  ammonia,  evaporating  the 
filtrate,  whereby  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  takes  place,  and 
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freeing  the  residae  from  the  products  of  the  decomposition  joBt  meDtiooedy 
by  washing  with  ether,  which  however,  leaves  behind  but  a  fmnall  portic»L 
of  salt.  (Zeise.)  —  3.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  biozjBulphoearbo- 
nate  of  ethyl,  xanthamide  being  formed  at  the  same  timeu  (Debus,  vid, 
p.  443).  —  The  salt  may  be  partly  sublimed|without  decomposition;  the 
portion  which  decomposes,  yields  among  other  prodncts,  a  large  quantity 
of  snlphocarbonate  of  ammonium.  The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Zeise.)  —  T  The  aqneoos  solution  of  xanthateof 
ammonia  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo  without  decompositiiiiL 
When  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  freely  in  the  air,  a  small  portion 
decomposes,  with  formation  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium;  when  evapo- 
rated over  the  water-bath,  part  of  tne  salt  goes  off  with  the  aqneona  vapour. 
The  crystals  are  shining,  and  resembling  those  of  urea. 

Dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  ofvUrioU  Debus. 

6  C 36  ....  25-90    27-00 

9H    9  ....      6-47    6-83 

N    14  ....  1007 

4  S 64  ....  46-05 

2  0 16  ....  U-51 

C«H»(NH<)0*,C*S*  189    ....  10000 

The  greet  difference  between  the  celcaltted  and  analytical  rendts  as  reganifl  the 
quantity  of  carbon  arises  from  the  instability  of  the  salt.  As  a  Terific&tion  of  f3M 
formula.  Debus  prepared  the  lead»salt  by  precipitating  the  ammonia-sak  with  acetate 
of  lead,  and  obtained  a  salt  whose  composition  agreed  closely  with  tiie  calculated 
quantities  (vid.  p.  458). 

Xanthate  of  ammonia  heated  in  a  test-tube  elves  off  a  white  sublimatei 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  a  yellow  oily  body,  probably  also  snlphocarbonate 
of  ammonium,  and  leaves  a  small  black  residue.  When  kept  either  in 
solution  or  in  the  dry  state,  it  decomposes  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 
The  salt  does  not  appear  to  be  altered  by  boiling  for  a  short  time  with 
ammonia;  but  if  le/t  for  several  days  in  contact  with  that  substance,  it 
yields  small  quantities  of  sulphide  and  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  — 
Sulphide  of  ammonium  boiled  with  the  saJt  or  left  in  contact  with  it 
for  some  time,  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  products  which  do  not 
contain  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  but  have  not  yet  been  further 
examined.  (Debus,  Ann,  Fharm.  72,  9.)  IT. 

XanUiate  of  Potash,  —  Formed  by  mixing  alcoholic  potash  with  sul- 
phide of  carbon',  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  carbon  with  hydrate 
of  potash;  if  the  air  be  excluded,  xanthate  of  potash  is  the  only  product 
obtained  by  this  action.  47*2  pts.  (1  At.)  of  dry  potash  require  to 
neutralize  them,  besides  alcohol,  75*7  pts.  (76  pts.  =  2  At.)  sulphide  of 
carbon,  and  yield  162  pts.  (160*2  pts.  =  1  At.)  of  dry  xanthate  of  potash. 
(Zeise.)  This  salt  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  potash 
on  alcoholic  sulphide  of  carbon,  but  slowly  and  with  simultaneous  pro- 
duction of  bicarbonate  of  potash.  (Zeise.)  —  The  alcoholic  potash  is  never 
completely  neutralized,  even  when  the  sulphide  of  carbon  is  in  excess;  and 
the  mother-liqnor  separated  from  the  crystallized  xanthate  of  potash, 
yields  on  evaporation,  not  only  xanthate  of  potash,  but  also  hyposulphite 
of  potash,  polysulphide  of  potassium,  and  charcoal  mixed  with  sulphur. 
(Couerbe.)  [Are  these  conflicting  results  due  to  the  presence  of  water  in  the  alcohol 
or  to  access  of  air  ?]. 
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Preparation,  1.  Finely  pnlverized  hydrate  of  potasL  is  added  in 
fiuccessive  portions  and  with  agitation  to  a  solution  of  I  pt.  sulphide  of 
carbon  in  18  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  till  only  a  small  portion  of  sulphide  of 
<»irbon  remains  in  excess,  and  consequently  a  sample  of  the  liquid  mixed 
with  8  times  its  bulk  of  water  gives  but  a  slight  turbidity  and  does 
not  redden  turmeric  paper.  The  liquid  is  left  to  subside  for  a  short 
time,  then  decanted  and  filtered  quickly  through  paper,  without  bringing 
the  deposit  on  the  filter,  because  it  may  still  contain  hydrate  potash.  — 
a.  The  resulting  filtrate  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  surrounded 
with  ice,  changes  in  a  few  hours  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  salt.  This  pro- 
duct is  thrown  on  a  calico  filter;  the  mother-liquid,  which  is  'generally 
somewhat  yellowish,  allowed  to  run  off;  the  crystals  repeatedly  washed 
with  small  quantities  of  ice-cold  absolute  alcohol,  till  the  liquid  which 
runs  through  no  longer  fopns  a  cloud  with  water;  and  then  immedial^jely 
introduced  into  a  wide-mouthed  and  well  stoppered  glass  bottle.  —  b.  The 
deposit  containing  hydrate  and  xanthate  of  potash,  is  immediately  mixed 
with  a  little  absolute  alcohol,  and  —  if  a  sample  of  the  mixture  diluted 
with  water  reddens  turmeric  —  also  with  a  small  additional  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  carbon.  The  yellowish  mother-liquor  of  a  is  then  likewise 
added,  the  bottle  heated  to  60°  in  warm  water,  and  agitated;  the  liquid 
filtered;  and  the  xanthate  of  potash  left  to  crystallize  from  the  filtrate  as 
in  a.  A  few  more  crystals  may  still  be  obtained  by  treating  the  deposit 
which  remains  on  the  filter  with  the  mother-liquor  obtained  in  this  last 
process.  (Zeise.) 

2.  Absolute  alcobol  is  saturated  at  18^  —  20°  with  hydrate  of  potash, 
by  setting  the  mixture  aside  and  shaking  it  up  now  and  then;  the  filtered 
[or  decanted]  liquid  shaken  up  immediately  before  it  begins  to  turn  brown, 
with  about  -^  of  its  yolume  of  sulphide  of  carbon;  after  which  the 
addition  of  sulphide  of  carbon  is  continued  by  small  portions  of  -3^  of  the 
volume,  till  the  liquid  just  loses  its  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  sample  of  it 
becomes  milky  when  mixed  with  water,  showing  that  a  slight  excess  of 
sulphide  of  carbon  is  present  The  mixture  is  then  cooled  to  0°  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour;  the  solidified  mass  thrown  on  a  filter  (addition  of 
ether  makes  the  salt  crystallize  better  and  accelerates  its  desoication); 
pressed  several  times  between  paper;  and  lastly  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil 
of  vitriol  and  preserved  in  air-tight  vessels.  —  Evaporation,  even  in  yacuo, 
does  not  yield  so  pure  a  salt.  (Zeise.) 

3.  A  solution  of  3  pts.  bydrate  of  potash  in  4  pts.  absolute  alcohol  is 
shaken  up  in  a  bottle  with  4  pts.  sulphide  of  carbon;  the  liquid  poured 
into'  a  basin  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  deposit  crystals;  and  after  six  hours, 
the  resulting  crystals  placed  upon  linen,  washed  with  ether,  and  pressed 
at  the  same  time.  (Couerbe.) 

4.  Alcohol  saturated  with  pure  hydrate  of  potash  and  shaken  up  with 
excess  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  solidifies  immediately  in  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  must  be  quickly  washed  on  a  filter  with  ether,  pressed  between 
blotting  paper,  and  dried  under  a  bell-jar  oyer  oil  of  yitriol.  —  If  very 
highly  rectified  spirit  be  used,  the  salt  crystallizes  out  when  cooled  to  a 
low  temperatnre,  or  on  addition  of  ether;  hence  the  solution  must  be 
evaporated  under  50°.  (Sacc,  Ann.  Fharm,  51,  345.) 

Properties.  Colourless  (or  yellowish  white)  needles  having  a  silky 
lustre;  neutral,  of  faint  peculiar  odour,  and  strong,  cooling,  sulphurous 
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taste.  The  solution  of  tbe  salt  eolonrs  tbe  skin  yellow.  (Zeise.)  Hie 
salt  has  an  alkaline  reaction^  and  an  ifttolerably  bitter  iasie,  like  tbst  ef 
aloes.  (Oonerbe.) 

2eise.  Cooertie- 

....    29-46    M-3?  ^     29-W 

....     22-47     22-69  «2-t5 

...       3-12 SH  3*04 

...      500    4-85  -•       4-26 

...    39-95    3990  40-56 


KO 

Oyttaliited, 
47-2 

6  C 

56-0 

5  H   

50 

O    

8*0 

4  S 

64-0 

C<H»KO,C^ 160-2    ....  10000    10000    100*00 

The  crystals  examined  bj  Zeise  bad  been  prtTiouslj  dried  in  tscuo. 

DeeompotitioM.     1.  Tbe  salt,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
begins  to  decompose  at  200%  and  gives  off,  jritb  fasion  and  ebnIliUen, 
earbooie  acid,  sulpbnretted  bjdrogen,  and  zanthoil  (p.  450),  leaving  a 
light  red  masSj  wbich,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradaallj  beeomee  moist 
and  yelloir.     This  light  red  mass  forms  with  water  a  elear^  stronglj 
alkaline,  red  liquid,  which  turns  brown  in  a  few  minotes,  and  when 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  efferresces  riolentlj,  emitting  an  od<wir  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  yielding  a  small 
quantity  of  o\\j  matter.     This  red  liquid  forms  no  precipitates  with 
baryta-salts;  with  lead-salts,  a  light  red  precipitate,  soon  toming  black; 
with  copper-salts,  black-brown;  with  corrosiye  sublimate,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate turniuff  greyish  white  in   a  few  hours;   and  with  cyanide  of 
mercury,  a  yellowish  brown  colouring,  and  after  a  few  honrs,  a  black- 
brown  precipitate.     Alcohol  dissolres  only  a  portion  of  the  light  red 
mass,  while  a  whitish  saline  substance  remains.  —  The  light  red  mass, 
when  more  strondy  heated  in  the  retort,  gives  off  with  intumescence,  an 
additional  quantity  of  zanthoil,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  gas; 
fuses  quietly  at  a  temperature  below  rednesd;  and  separates  on  cooliiig 
into  an  upper  brown  amorphous  stratum  and  a  lower  grey  metallic 
stratum.  —  The  lower  stratum  deliquesces  quickly  in  the  air  and  dissolres 
completely  in  water,  forming  a  black- brown  alkaline  liquid,  which,  when 
treated  with  acids,  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  deposits  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur.  —  When  the  two  strata  of  liquid  are  still  more 
strongly  heated,  a  small  additional  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved,  but  no 
more  oil;  as  the  temperature  approaches  redness,  a  slight  incandescence 
is  produced;  aud  there  remains  a  black  mixture  of  charcoal  and  per- 
sulpbide  or  potassium.    (Zeise.)  — 100  pts.  of  xanthate  of  potash  are 
resolved  by  dry  distillation  in  the  oilbath  at  200^  into  13  05  pts.  of 
a  gaseous  mixture  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  xanthin 
(p.  450),  and  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  —  29*20  parts  of  an  oil 
consisting  of  a  large  quantity  of  mercaptan  mixed  with  xanthil  fp.  451), 
free  snlpnur  in  a  state  of  solution,  a  trace  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
sometimes  also  with  xanthurin;  —  and  54*95  pts.  Of  il  crude  residue 
consisting  of  charcoal  and  persulphide  of  potassium  (also  containing 
hyposulphite  of  potash  formed  in  consequence  of  access  of  air),  which, 
however,  dissolves  completely  in   water,  and   on  addition  of  aii  acid 
deposits  7*5  pts.  of  charcoal  mixed  with  sulphur  in  light  flakes.  (Conerbe.) 
—  The  perfectly  dry  salt,  heated  to  280^  over  a  charcoal  fire,  assumes 
an  orange-yellow  colour,  the  change  proceeding  from  without  inwards; 
then  blackens;  then,  as  the  heat  increases,  evolves  carbonic  oxide  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  yields  a  distillate  consisting  of  pure  mercaptan 
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together  with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  uid  leares  a  residne  of  bisul- 
phide of  potassium  mixed  with  shining  spangles  of  charcoal: 

2(C<H»KO«,2CS2)  =-  2HS  +  2CO  +  2H0  +  C<H«S»  +  2KS»  +  6C. 

If  the  salt  be  heated  merely  to  200^  in  the  oil-bath^  the  same  prodacts 
are  obtained,  but  the  mercaptan  contains  traces  of  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  the  decomposition  is  incomplete.  But  the  new  products  mentioned 
bj  Coaerbe  are  not  obtained.  (Sacc.)  —  Xanthate  of  potash  subjected  to 
dry  distillation,  in  contact  with  sulphur  yields  a  heayy  oll^  which  smells 
exactly  like  bisulphide  of  ethyl.  (Zeise.) 

2.  The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  when  subjected  to 
distillation,  immediately  becomes  alkaline,  and  after  a  time  yellowish 
brown  and  ^ives  off  nothing  but  alcohol,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen;  if  the  distillation  be  carried  on  continuously,  with 
frequent  renewid  of  the  water,  till  nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen  passes  over,  a  red-brown  residue  is  left  consisting  of 
sulphide  of  potassium,  snlphocarbonate  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  hyposulphite  of  potash.  (Zeise.)  —  When  a  quantity  of  water^  not 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  salt  in  the  cold,  is  gradually  heated  with  it  over 
a  charcoal  fire,  the  liquid  becomes  brownish  yellow  in  the  lower  part  at 
80°,  and  throughout  at  80°  (from  formation  ot  sulphocarbonate  of  potas- 
sium), then  darker  at  100°,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  yields  a  distillate  consisting  of  alcohol,  sulphide  of 
carbon,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  mercaptan,  while  aqueous  sulphide 
of  potassium  remains  behmd.  (Sacc.)  Probably  as  represented  by  the 
equation: 

C^H«KO>,2CS2  +  2HO  -  C0»  +  HS  +  CS»  +  011^(fi  +  KS. 

(Sacc.)  [The  passage  in  Ann.  Pharm.  51,  347,  is  obscure.]  —  When  a 
solution  of  the  salt  in  hydrated  alcohol  is  distilled  beiow  100*^,  the 
same  products  are  obtained,  excepting  that  no  sulphide  of  carbon  passes 
over,  that  compound  in  fact  remaining  in  the  dark  orange-yellow  residue 
in  combination  with  sulphide  of  potassium.  (Sacc.)  —  When  a  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  of  xanthate  of  potash  is  distilled  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  alcohol  passes  over  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
mercaptan.  (Zeise.) 

3.  The  crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  assume  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  their  aqueous  solution  becomes  milky  under  the  same  circumstances. 
(Zeise.)  —  4.  Chlorine,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  decomposes 
xanthate  of  potash  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  chloride  of  potassium, 
a  combustible  sulphurous  gas,  and  an  oil  which  has  a  powerful  odour, 
like  that  of  hydrochloric  acid,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  burns  with 
a  greenish  flame.  (Zeise.)  —  5.  Iodine  triturated  with  xanthate  of  potash 
and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  forms  xanthic  ether.  (Zeise,  vid,  p.  439.) 
—  Iodine  at  ordinary  temperatures  merely  abstracts  the  potassium  and 
separates  the  compound  C^H^O*,C%^,  which  afterwards  yields  xanthic 
ether  when  heated.  (Desains,  Debus,  vid.  p.  439.)  —  6.  Fuming  nitric 
acid  decomposes  the  salt  so  violently  that  individual  particles  of  it  are 
often  set  on  fire;  when  it  acts  in  excess,  it  converts  the  sulphur  of  the 
salt  into  sulphuric  acid.  (Zeise.)  —  7.  Fluosilicic  acid  gas  yields  silico- 
fluoride  of  potassium  and  a  number  of  complicated  products.  —  Hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  acts  violently,  evolving  sulphide  of  carbon  and  a  peculiar 
ethereal  substance.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  converts  the  dry  salt  into  hypo- 
sulphite of  potash,  with  eyolution  of  mercaptan  and  other  substances. 
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AqveoQB  phosphorie,  aulphnrio,  or  h jdrocUorio  acid  sepantos  oilj  xaotkie 
acid  withoat  any  effervescence.  (Zeise.) 

Xanthate  of  potash  does  not  become  moUt  on  exposnre  to  tlie  air 
(unless  it  contains  sulphide  of  potassium :  Cauerbe),  but  diasolres  qoicklj 
and  abundantly  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  is  yellowish  only  whoi 
concentrated.  (Zeise.)  — It  dissolves  in  5  or  6  parts  of  absolnte  alcohol;  the 
solution,  when  evaporated,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  efflorescences.  It 
may  be  boiled  down  in  a  retort  without  decomposition;  but  if  the  aicoh<J 
contains  water,  even  so  little  as  8  per  cent.,  the  same  decompositton  takes 
place  as  in  the  aqueous  solution.  —  Ether  dissolves  the  salt  rery  sparingly, 
and  precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  needles.  Rock-oil  does 
not  aissolve  it  at  all.  (Zeise.) 

XanthaU  of  SodcL  —  Prepared  like  the  potassium-salt  (method  2). 
The  neutralization  of  the  alcoholic  soda  by  the  sulphide  of  carbon  takes 
place  somewhat  more  slowly  than  that  of  the  potash.  The  alcofaolie 
solution  evaporated  over  chloride  of  calcium  in  slightly  rarefied  air,  leares 
sometimes  a  colourless,  sometimes  a  yellow  mass  made  up  of  needles. 
(Zeise.)     The  dry  salt  contains  21  *54  p.  c.  of  soda.  (Zeise.) 

Xanthate  of  Baryta,  —  A  solution  of  sulphide  of  carbon  in  absolute 
alcohol  is  briskly  agitated  for  several  hours  with  a  quantity  of  finely 
pulverized  anhydrous  baryta  or  fused  hydrate  of  baryta,  just  sufiicient  to 
leave  the  sulphide  of  carbon  a  little  in  excess,  and  the  filtrate  quickly 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  over  oil  of 
vitriol. 

If  anhvdrous  baryta  has  been  used,  the  liquid  evaporated  in  vacuo  over 
chloride  oi  calcium,  leaves  a  pasty  mass,  which,  if  then  left  in  as  perfect  a 
vacuum  as  possible  over  oil  of  vitriol,  gives  off  gas-bubbles,  and  is  converted 
into  a  hard  body,  yielding  a  white  powder,  and  containing  40*402  p.  o.  baryta, 
therefore  =  C*H*BaO',CS*.  But,  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  the  pasty  mass  obtained  by  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
perhaps  contains  1  At.  water,  quickly  passes  into  the  solid,  crystalline  state; 
and  its  solution  in  a  larger  Quantity  of  water,  when  left  to  evaporate  in 
vacuo,  forms  transparent  and  colourless  leaves  and  stars,  which  appear  to 
contain  2  At.  water.  —  The  baryta- salt  is  very  prone  to  decomposition, 
which  takes  place  even  during  the  drying  of  the  crystallized  salt,  also  when 
it  is  kept  in  close  vessels,  and  during  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  and 
even  of  the  alcoholic  solution  in  rarefied  air  at  ordinary  temperatures;  this 
spontaneous  decomposition  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  hyposulphite 
of  baryta.  When  the  aaueous  or  alcoholic  solution  is  gently  heated, 
complete  decomposition  takes  place,  attended  with  the  formation  of  the 
same  products  as  in  the  decomposition  of  the  potash-salt.  By  dry  distilla- 
tion, a  distillate  is  obtained  containing  mercaptan.  (Zeise.) 

Xanthate  of  Lime,  —  Formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  shaking  up 

hydrate  of  lime  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  carbon;  but  the 

action  is  very  slow,  and  on  evaporating  the  filtrate,  the  salt  remains  in 

the  form  of  a  gum.  (Zeise.) 

Aqueous  xanthate  of  potash  does  not  precipitate  hydrochlorete  of  Magnesia  or 
Alum.  (Zeise.) 

Aqueous   xanthate  of  potash  forms  a  yellowish   precipitate  with 

hydrochlorate  of  JsUimonic  oxide  and  nitrate  of  BUmuth.  (Zeise.) 
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Xanihate  of  Zinc,  —  Xantbate  of  potash  added  to  ealpbate  of  zinc 
throws  down  white,  heayy,  crystalline,  granules  which  become  greenish 
white  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  salt  melts  when  strongly  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  throwing  off  bubbles  and  forming  a  light  green  mass, 
which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  a  gas  having  an 
odour  like  that  of  snlphuretted  hydrogen,  but  at  the  same  time  peculiar 
to  itself;  solidifies  at  a  higher  temperature;  but  as  the  heat  rises  still 
higher,  again  becomes  liquid,  assuming  a  blackish  tint,  and  here  and  there 
a  metallic  appearance;  and  ultimately  disappears  almost  entirely.  —  The 
salt  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol,  even  when 
weak;  the  alcoholic  solution  yields,  on  evaporation^  a  white^  tolerably  hard^ 
amorphous  mass.  (Zeise.) 

Stannous  XanthcUe.  —  Xantbate  of  potash  forms  a  yellowish  pre- 
cipitate with  protochloride  of  tin. 

XanthcUe  of  Lead.  —  Formed  by  bringing  oxide  of  lead  in  contact  with 
xanthic  acid,  or  as  a  white  precipitate,  on  mixing  nitrate  or  acetate  of 
lead  with  the  acid  or  its  potash-salt.  —  1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  xantbate 
of  potash  is  first  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and 
afterwards  xantbate  of  potash  added  in  slight  excess.     If  the  potash-salt 
is  in  excess  from  the  beginning,  the  precipitate  runs  through  the  filter.  — 
2.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  precipitated l)y  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  xantbate  of  potash.     In  this  case,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is 
formed,  but  not  till  after  some  time;  it  may  be  dried  in  the  air  without 
decomposition.  (Zeise.)  —  3.  A  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  is  precipitated  by  aqueous  xanthate  of  potash,  the  precipitate 
washed  with  hot  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  dried  by  heat  or  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  (Couerbe.)     When  heavy  metallic  salts  are  precipi- 
tated by  xanthate  of  potash  in  aqueous  solutions  of  too  ffreat  a  degree  of 
concentration,  part  of  the  xanthic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  xanthurin  con- 
taining sulphur  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  yellow,  strongly  smelling  oil. 
As  soon  as  this  substance  makes  its  appearance,  the  liquid  must  be  strongly 
agitated  to  reproduce  the  compound;  but  the  precipitate  thereby  obtained 
is  less  pure  in  colour,  odorous,  and  greasy  to  the  touch.  (Couerbe.)  — 
4.  To  obtain  the  salt  in  crystals,  the  precipitate  must  be  dissolved  in 
alcohol  at  40° — 45°,  and  the  solution  cooled  to  the  crystallizing  point. 
Boiling  would  decompose  the  salt  and  form  sulphide  of  lead,  which  would 
contaminate  the  crystals.     It  is  necessary  therefore  to  use  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alcohol,  inasmuch  as  that  liquid  does  not  dissolve  much  more 
of  the  salt  at  45°  than  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Couerbe.  —  IT     5.  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  mixed  with  quantities  of  sulphide  of  carbon 
and  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  equivalent  to  the  potash,  then  set  aside  for 
6  or  8  hours,  and  frequently  shaken,  deposits  a  mixture  of  sulphide 
of  lead  and   large  colourless  crystals  of   xanthate  of  lead;  another 
portion  of  the  latter  remains  in  solution,  and,   on  addition  of  water, 
separates  from  the  filtrate  in  long   colourless  needles.    (Debus,  Ann* 
Pharm,  72,  2.)  t 

The  dried  precipitate  (1)  is  a  greyish  white,  somewhat  nacreous,  soft, 
light,  nearly  inodorous  powder.  ^Zeise.)  The  precipitate  (3)  is  a  pale 
yellowish  white,  amorphous  powaer,  which  turns  black  even  when  kept 
m  a  stoppered  bottle.  (Conerbe.)  The  salt  crystallized  by  (2)  assumes 
the  forms  of  colourless  needles  and  of  crystalline  wool  (Zeise);  that  which 
is  obtained  by  (4)  crystallizes  in  long  soft,  yellowish,  needles  which  hsve 
a  silky  lustre  and  do  not  blacken  by  keeping.  (Couerbe.) 
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Tbe  salt  is  permanent  in  the  air,  acquires  a  peculiar  odour  hj  long 
keeping,  and  sustains  a  gentle  beat  without  decomposition.     When  enh- 
jected  to  dry  distillation,  it  blackens,  then  fuses,  boils  up,  and  gires  off  a 
small  quantity  of  a  gaseous  mixture  baring  an  alliaceous  odour  and  con- 
sisting mainly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  yields  a 
dtstilbhte  of  zanthoil ;  the  residue  then  solidifies,  exhibits  a  glimmering 
light  before  the  heat  rises  to  redness,  and  is  then  composed  of  chareoal 
and  snlphide  of  lead.  (Zeise.)  -^  The  decomposition  of  the  salt  b^ins  at 
60^  and  is  complete  at  SOO^.     The  gaseons  mixture  thereby  erolred 
amounts  to  8*72  per  cent,  of  the  leadnsalt,  and  consists  of  xanthin-gas 
with  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.     The 
total  quantity  of  the  distillate  is  33*94  p.  c,  and  the  residue,  which  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  amounts  to  67*34  p.  c;  and  consists  of  sulphide  of  lead 
with  small  quantities  of  excess  of  sulphur  and  charcoal  (amonnting  to 
2  p.  c.  of  the  xanthate  of  lead).  -^  The  first  distillate  is  colourless,  the 
last  yellowish. —  The  portion  obtained  between  60^  and  100^  consists 
almost  wholly  sulphide  of  carbon  with   a  little  meroaptan ;   between 
100°  and  120^,  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  passes  over,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  mercaptan   and  xanthurin,  and  traces  of  snlphide 
of   carbon     and  xanthil ;    at  a  stronger  heat,   the  product    consists 
almost  wholly  of   xanthurin.    (Couerbe.)  «^  Decomposition    begins  at 
122*^;  at  140°,  a  yellow  oil  of  rariable  boiling  point  distils  over,  without 
evolution  of  gas,  while  sulphide  of  lead  amonnting  to  half  the  weight  of 
the  original  salt  remains  behind.  (Debus.)  —  Nitric  acid  of  40^*   Bm« 
quickly  dissolves  xanthate  of  lead  without  evolution  of  gas,  leaving  a 
yellowish  buttery  mass.  (Zeise.)     Dilute  nitric  acid  conrerts  it  in  a  few 
hours  into  a  fatty  substance;  by  longer  contact  with  the  dilute  acid,  or  by 
the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  oil  and  sul- 
phate of  lead.  —  Oil  of  vitriol  separates  the  xanthic  acid  with  tolerable 
quickness,  but  if  oven  slightly  diluted  with  water,  it  acts  very  slowly.  — 
Dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  acts  upon  the  lead-salt  in  the  same  manner  as 
on  the  potash-salt;    aqueous   hydrochloric  acid    quickly  separates  the 
xanthic  acid  in  oily  drops.  (Zeise.)     Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  does  not 
act  on  the  dry  lead-salt,  even  after  a  long  time  (Zeise,  Debus);  the 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  gas  blackens  the  salt  very  slowly, 
and  without  separating  any  appreciable  quantity  of  xanthic  acid;  but 
aqueous  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  potash,  or  baryta  decomposes  the 
salt  immediately,  forming  sulphide  of  lead  and  xanthate  of  the  alkali. 
(Zeise.)  —  Xanthate  of  lead  heated  with  a  dilute  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash  or  ammonia  gradually  blackens,  while  a  xanthate  of 
the  alkali  is  formed  in  the  liquid;  an  excess  of  strong  potash-ley  first 
dissolves  the  entire  salt,  and  afterwards,  when  more  strongly  heated^ 
deposits  a  black  mixture  of  sulphide,  oxide,  or  carbonate  of  leaa.  (Zeise.) 
*—  Xanthate  of  lead  is  very  slowly  blackened  by  boiling  with  pure  water 
(Zeise);  with  separation  oi  sulpUde  of  lead;  sulphide  of  ethyl;  and  pro* 
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bably  alao  of  hyposnlplinrotis  acid,  (Debus.)  —  tVhen  immersed  in  the 
aqneons  solotion  of  a  eu{n*io  salt^  it  qtticklj  forms  cnprofis  xanthate. 
(Zeise.)  -^  Iodine  decomposes  xanthate  of  lead,  forming  iodide  of  lead 
and  bioxjsnlphoearbofiate  of  ethjl.  (Debus,  p.  441.) — Xanthate  of  lead 
is  insolnble  in  water  and  in  ether;  it  is  likewise  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  dissolves  with  tolerabl«r  facility  in  hot  alcohol.  (Zeise, 
Conerbe.) 

Cuprotu  ianthate,  -—  Formed  by  the  action  of  xanthio  acid  on  cupric 
oxide,  or  of  an  alkaline  xanthate  on  a  cupric  salt.  In  the  latter  case,  a 
black  precipitate  [of  cupric  xanthatel]  is  produced,  which,  in  a  few 
seconds,  changes  to  the  beautiful  yellow  and  flocculent  precipitate  —  or 
curdy  if  the  solutions  are  concentrated  —  of  cuprous  xanthate.  As  a 
cupric  salt  is  hereby  conrerted  into  a  cuprous  salt,  the  xanthic  acid  Hko- 
wise  undergoes  partial  dedomposition,  the  chief  product  of  which  is 
JKanthelene,  a  Ifttge  quantity  of  free  sulphuf  being  likewise  separated. 
(Zeise.) 

To  obtain  the  XantheUnS  in  a  state  of  puHty,  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
cupic  chloride  is  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthate  of 
potash;  the  liquid  separated  by  nitration  from  the  cuprous  xanthate;  the 
greater  pstt  of  the  alcohol  distilled  off  from  the  filtrate;  the  residue  mixed 
with  ether;  and  the  mixture  filtered  from  the  separated  sulphur  and 
ehloride  of  pot^issinbi,  then  shaken  up  with  water,  and  left  at  rest,  where- 
upon a  lower  stratum  of  liquid  is  formed  containing  Water  and  alcohol,  and 
above  it  a  solution  of  xanthelene  in  ether.  The  ether  is  fiext  distilled 
off;  the  residue  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol;  and  the  xanthe- 
lene, which  remains  behind  and  still  contains  free  sulphur  in  solution,  is 
distilled  after  the  addition  of  solution  of  common  salt;  it  then  passes  over 
undecomposed,  though  very  slowly,  together  with  the  aOueous  yapours. 
Finally,  the  distillate  is  dehydrated  by  contact  with  chlonde  of  calcium. 

Xanthelene  is  a  pale  yellow  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1*105  and  peculiar  odour. 

It  contains  39'0  p.  c.  C  and  Q*6  H,  and  is  perhaps  isomeric  with 
xanthic  ether,  OH'O^CS*.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition, 
except  in  presence  of  water;  when  distilled  alone,  it  becomes  charred  and 
yields  a  distillate  having  an  odour  very  much  like  that  of  xanthoil 
obtained  from  xanthate  of  potash «  The  solution  of  xanthelene  in  alcoholic 
potash  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  xanthate  of  potash 
and  sulphide  of  potassium.  Iodine  dissolves  in  xantbeleiie,  imparting  a 
brown  colour  to  it  and  apparently  without  decomposing  it.  (Zeise.) 

With  this  is  contiected  the  statement  of  Couerbe  {Ann,  Chim.  PhyB, 
0,  247),  that  ether  extracts  from  the  xanthate  of  copper  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating a  cupric  salt  with  xanthate  of  potash,  a  greenish  oil  crystal- 
lizing in  beautiful  prisms,  which  melt  eten  when  placed  on  the  hand,  and| 
like  defiant  gas,  appear  to  contain  C  and  H  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms. 
[Tbese  easily  fusible  crystals  have  likewise  some  resemblance  to  bioxy- 
sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl.] 

IT.  Debus  is  of  opinion  tbat  the  oxidized  product  obtained  by  the 
action  of  protochloride  of  copper  on  xanthate  of  potash  is  isomeric  with 
biotysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl,  and  that  the  xanthic  ether  obtained  from 
that  compound  at  higher  temperatures  is  isomeric  with  Zeise's  Xanthelene; 
for  if,  after  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthate  of  potash  with 
protochloride  of  copper^  the  liquid  be  filtered  from  the  cuprous  xanthate^ 
and  the  filtrate  diluted  with  water,  an  oily  body  is  precipitated,  which. 
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when  diBSolved  in  alcohol,  cannot  bo  CTystaUiied  eren  hj  oooliag  to  0^, 
bat  in  other  respects  agrees  pretty  weU  with  bioxysulphocarboiiate  uf 
ethj),  and  when  distilled  at  a  high  temperatnre,  yields  a  subetanoe  appa- 
rently identical  with  xanthelene.  The  decomposition  of  xanthate  of 
potash  by  protochloride  of  copper  appears  to  take  place  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  following  equation: 

2(C*H»KO»,(?S0  +  2CttCl  -  2KCI  +  C*H»Cu«0»,C?S«  +  C*WO\C^S^. 

?)ebus,  Ann.  Pkarm,  72,  7.)  In  a  later  commnnicationy  howerer,  Amm. 
harm,  75,  1 46)  Debus  states  that  the  salt  hitherto  regarded  as  cuprous 
xanthate  is  really  a  compound  of  cupric  xanthate  with  cuprous  sulphide: 
d(C^H*GuO',CS«)  +  Cu^;  in  fact  that  the  action  of  xanthate  of  potash 
on  cupric  salts  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  oxyxanthate  of  potassiam 
on  cupric  sulphate  (yid,  p.  464).  % 

To  prepare  cuprous  xanthate,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cupric  chloride 
or  acetate  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  alcoholic  xanthate  of  potash, 
and  the  precipitate  washed,  first  with  alcohol,  till  the  liquid  'which  runs 
through  no  longer  becomes  turbid  (from  separation  of  xantbelene)  on 
addition  of  water,  then  with  water,  and  dried  m  the  air,  by  which  it  does 
not  suffer  decomposition.  (Zeise.)  —  The  alcoholic  filtrate,  when  set  aside 
for  a  few  weeks,  deposits  peculiar  crystals.  —  If  the  compound  be  pre- 
cipitated from  aqueous  solutions,  xanthelene  and  sulphur  remain  mixed 
with  the  cuprous  xanthate,  and  impart  to  it  a  peculiar  herb-like  odour, 
from  which  it  can  only  be  purified  by  continued  washing  with  alcohol,  or 
better  with  ether.  (Zeise.) 

Ctt«0    72  ....  38-92    38 

6  C 86  ....  19-4G 

5  H 5  ....  2-70 

0 8  ....  4-32 

4  S  64  ....  34-60 

C*H»Ctt«0«,C«B* ....  185    ....  10000 

Cuprous  xanthate  when  distilled,  first  gives  off  an  oily  liquid  without 
chauging  its  colour,  then  blackens,  yields  more  oil,  and,  both  before  and 
during  ignition,  a  gas  having  a  peculiar  odour.     Nitric  acid  of  35^  Bm. 
forms  with  the  salt  a  greenish  solution,  the  formation  of  which  is  attended 
with  brisk  effervescence,  and  separation  of  an  opaqne,  fatty,  blackish 
mass,  soon  changing  however  to  yellowish  white. — Gold  oU  of  vitriol 
acts  very  slowly  on  the  salt;  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  it  forms 
a  greenish  mixture  (from  which  the  yellow  salt  is  again  separated  by 
water)  and  on  the  continued  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  produces 
complete  decomposition.  —  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  acts  very  sloirly  in 
the  cold,  and  does  not  destroy  the  yellow  colour  of  the  salt;  but  when 
heated,  it  separates  xanthic  acid  and  forms  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride 
in  hydrochloric  acid.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  does  not  act  much 
upon  the  salt,  but  aqueous  sulphide  of  potassium  blackens  it  instantly.  — 
Ammonia  dissolves  out  very  little  of  tne  salt  at  ordinary  temperatures; 
when  heated,  it  dissolves  rather  more,  forming  a  greenish  blue  solution; 
the   undissolved  portion  presents   the   original  characters  of  the  salt, 
excepting  that  a  few  granules  appear  blackish.     Aqueous  potash  at  100° 
changes  the  yellow  colour  of  the  salt  to  black-brown.  -^  The  salt,  at 
the  moment  of  precipitation  from  alcoholic  mixtures,  appears  to  be 
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slightly  soluble  in  exoees  of  xanthate  of  potash^  and  of  cnpric  acetate. 
(Zeise.) 

Mercurous  Xain£haU,  —  A  concentrated  aqneons  solution  of  zantbate 
of  potasb  fonns  a  black  precipitate  with  mercurous  nitrate;  a  more  dilute 
solution  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  however,  in  a  few  minutes^ 
especially  under  the  influence  of  light,  becomes  first  brown  and  afterwards 
black* 

Mtrcfmic  XanOiaU.  —  Xanthate  of  potash  forms  with  aqueous  hydro- 
chlorate  or  hydrocyanate  of  mercuric  oxide,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
at  first  very  finely  divided  and  runs  through  the  mter,  but  afterwards 
becomes  sandy;  it  is  soluble  in  excess  of  xanthate  of  potash.  It  becomes 
yellowish  in  a  few  months.  When  heated,  it  turns  yellow  and  then 
black;  melts  somewhat  above  100"^;  gives  off,  with  intumescence,  a 
small  quantity  of  gas  having  an  alliaceous  odour,  and  a  large  Quantity 
of  xanthoil;  afterwards  yields  a  dark  grey  sublimate,  red  when  pulverized 
[cinnabar?],  and  leaves  a  black  residue  of  charcoal. 

Xanthate  of  Silver,  —  Concentrated  solutions  of  xanthate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  silver  form  a  black  precipitate,  more  dilute  solutions  a 
yellowish  precipitate  which,  especially  under  the  influence  of  light, 
turns  brown  in  a  few  minutes  and  afterwards  black.  (Zeise.)  The  pre- 
cipitate contains  50*57  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  silver.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze,  Ann. 
Fharm.  19,  260.) 


ic  Acid.    C*H«S*,2C0«  1 

Dbdvs.    Ann,  Fharm.  75, 128;  Jahresber.  1850,  464. 

This  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state.  The  action  of 
strosff  sulphuric  acid  on  its  potassium-salt  appears  to  isolate  it;  but  the 
expenments  hitherto  made  on  this  point  are  not  decisive  {vid.  p.  462) 
The  potassium  salt  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  xanthio 
ether;  and  from  the  solution  of  this  compound,  the  lead  and  silver  salts, 
and  one  or  two  others  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition.  The  term 
Ospyxanthaiet  applied  to  this  class  of  salts  denotes  that  thej  may  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  the  xanthatea  by  the  substitution  of  2  At.  O  for  2  At  S ;  e.  g.,  Xanthate  qf 
potath  =  OH»0»,2CS»  »  C«H*S*03;  Oxyxanthate  «  C*H»S»,2CO«  «  C«H»S»0<. 
Debus  regards  them  as  carbonates  of  ethylo-metallic  sulphides ;  e.  g.,  the  potassium- 
salt,  as  bicarbonate  qf  ethylo-potauie  tulphide  {Kohlensaurei  Aethyl^Kaliumtuf/uret) 
=  C*H»S,KS,2C0*,  &c. 

Oxyxanthate  of  Potassium.  —  When  a  solution  of  xanthic  ether  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  is  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  potash  in  the  state  of  concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  the 
mixture  left  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place,  and  ultimately  cooled 
down  to  0%  this  salt  is  deposited  in  crystals,  leaving  a  mother-liquor 
containing  mercaptan  (vid.  p.  441). 

2(C<H»0,CS^  +  KO,HO  -  C^H»KS»,2C0«  +  C*H«S*. 

CrystallijEes  from  strong  solutions  quickly  cooled,  in  long  thin  needles; 
bat  by  slow  crystallization,  it  is  obtained  in  colourless,  shining,  prismatic 
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ctfBttk,  wUA  ftpp^v  te  ^  iiomoiphMi  witt  Aom  of  notlMte  oi 

potash.  (DebuB.) 

Debw. 

6C 36-i    ....    «4-$4 

«H -..      5-a    ,...      ^-46 

K 39-2    ...    27-23    ,....,..    J^'W 

2  S 320     ....     2218     21-96 

4  0 32-0     ....     2219 

C<H*KS«,2C0»  ....  144-2    ....  100-00 

1,  J)iem^poiiii(mM,' —  Thii  oompoBBd  vhea  heaittd  ia  «  Uribie,  ^mmt 
pocas,  toning  U*ek  aii4  gliding  off  «  yapoar  wbich  aadk  like  Taalhif 
etiier  and  condeusaa  to  a  coloiurioss  liquid.  Tbo  reaidae,  if  beftied  to 
lednew^  giree  off  flvaall  qoantitioi  of  a  pangent  vapoor,  bwt  ia  no^  otberwiae 
pefoeptibly  altered;  on  cooling  it  solidifies  ia  a  blade  mass  vbich  dig- 
aolves  in  water,  forming  a  sepia-coloured  solution,  sjid  in  tine  moist  atote 
blackens  silver  stronglj. 

2.  This  compound,  when  perfectly  dry,  may  be  preserved  without 
alteration;  but  when  enalo^d  ia  Che  ffuoiat  state  in  a  wdl-atMfwred 
bottle,  it  decomposes  after  a  while,  yielding  aidphiuetted  kyorogaB, 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  alcohol. 

[Probably  thus :  C*H«KS«,2CO»  +  SHO  «  C*H«0»  +  2HS  *  KO,2CO«.] 

The  same  products  are  obtained  on  boiling  the  compound  wiiii  airohiJ  -r- 
8.  The  aqueous  solution  decomposes  spontaneously  in  a  few  days  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  instantly  at  a  boiling  heat,  into  carbonate  of 
potash,  sulphide  of  potassium,  mercaptan  and  alcohol.  —  This  decompositioa 
cannot  be  expressed  hj  an  equation.]  *—  4.  Aqueous  acids  decompose  the  com- 
pound, forming  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a 
potash-salt  of  tne  acid:  e.g, 

C*H*KS9,2CO«  +  SO»,HO  +  2H0  =  C<H«0*  +  2HS  +  2C0*  +  K0,SO». 

Strong  Sttlpkaric  acid  dissolvaa  the  compomid  withont  arolutionnf  gas ; 
bnt  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  water,  carbonic  acid  and  anlphnc^tad 
hydrogen  are  rapidly  evolved. 

[Xliis  experiment  seemed  to  shiw  diat  the  conpoand  OU'd^,2C0^  (analogioas  io 
zanthic  acid,  C^U^O>,2CS')  miglit  be  separated  from  U^  potaasiam-salt  bj  the  action  of 
strong  acids.  Debus  therefore  endeavoured  to  isolate  it  by  the  action  of  dry  Kydro- 
chloric  acid  gas ;  but  the  products  were  the  same  as  with  the  aqueous  add ;  neither  was 
the  add  obtained  by  introducing  the  dry  potassium -compound  into  hydrochloric  add.] 

5.  The  aqueous  solution  boiled  with  potash  and  hydrated  oxide  of 
lead,  yields  sulphide  of  lead,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  alcohol: 

C*H«KS»,2C02  +  2(HO,PbO)  +  KO  -  2PbS  +  2(KO,C02)  +  jC««0«  +  HO. 

[In  these  seteral  reactions,  the  alcohol  was  never  directly  recognized  among  the 
Other  products.  As|,  howev^ ,  ao  other  body  was  fovnd  among  them,  and  tliB  occur- 
rence of  alcohol  agrees  with  the  /equatioiis.  Debus  considers  that  its  presence  may  be 
relied  on  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  some  of  the 
reactions  are  not  very  dearly  made  ov^t]. 

4.  Iodine  abstracts  the  poiassiiim  and  ieaves  bicarbonate  of  iftsuipfa- 
ethyl,  C*H•S^2C0^ 

7.  A  solution  of  oxvxanth^te  of  potasrium  is  not  precipitated  by  the 
soluble  salts  of  the  aficalis  or  alkaline  earths,  or  by  the  sulphates  of 
cadmium,  nickel,  zinc,  an  chromium.  Acetate  of  lead  produces  a  white 
eryatalline  precipitate  of  oxyzantiiata  of  lead;  and  nitrate  c^  ailv^ ,  a 
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white  cnrdy  precipitate  of  oxjzantliate  of  silrer.  —  Sulpbate  of  copper 
forms  a  yellowiah  precipitate  impregnated  with  an  oily  sabetance.  Corro- 
sive  sublimate  forms  a  scanty  white  precipitate^  probably  containing 
fiabcbloride  of  mercury,  while  a  yellow  oily  body  rises  to  the  sur^Etce  of 
the  liquid.  •—  8.  With  chloride  of  ethyl  it  forms  chloride  of  potassiam 
and  carbonate  of  sulphethyl  (vid,  p.  445). 

CombincUions.  —  This  salt  dissolves  very  readily  ia  vaier,  but  is  not 
deliquescent.  It  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  at  15°  —  20°,  sparingly 
at  0^.  Ether  dissolves  but  very  little  of  it,  and  when  culdAa  to  the 
alcoholic  solution,  throws  down  the  greater  p^  of  the  salt  iu  smiJl 
crystals.  (Debus.) 

OxyxanthaU  of  Zmc,  — -  A  eoncentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the 
potassiuniHsalt  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
produces  no  precipitate;  and  on  evaporating  the  liquid  in  vacuo,  part  of 
the  oxyxanthate  of  zine  produced  by  the  mixture  is  decomposed,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  separation  of  sulpbide  of  zinc.  The 
dry  mass  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  to  separate 
sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphide  of  zinc,  and  dissolve  the  undecomposed 
portion  of  oxyxanthate  of  zinc.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  in 
vacuo,  a  small  portion  of  the  salt  is  again  decomposed,  but  the  greater 
part  remains  unaltered,  being  merely  contan^inated  with  a  spiall  qua^itity 
of  sulphide  of  zinc.  — White  tallowy  mass,  which  dissolve^  with  tolerable 
facility  in  water  and  alcohol.  —  When  the  solutions  are  left  to  themselves 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  when  they  are  gently  heated,  deconiposition 
takes  place.  can)onic  acid  and  sulphide  of  zinc  being  £ei>9J*atea.  The 
other  transformations  of  this  salt  are  &>r  the  most  part  analogous  to  those 
of  the  potassium-salt.  (Debus.) 

Oxyxanthate  of  Lead,  C^H^PbS^2C0'.  ^^  Pzepipitoted  ia  the  fomof 
a  white  crystalline  powder  when  aeetate  of  lead  ii  added  io  a  eolutioii  of 
oxyxanthate  of  potassivm  is  equivjaient  quantity.  An  .excess  of  either 
of  the  two  salts  wovld  redissolve  the  precipitate.  0»  evaporating  the 
solution,  the  saJbt  is  obtained  in  whits,  siunid9g  needles  arranged  in  concen- 
tric groups,  and  exhibiting  under  the  mieroaMCope  the  form  of  prismatic 
crystals,  with  two  <^  their  opposite  lateral  faces  very  much  developed. 
The  best  crystals  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  alcoh(4  of  50% 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  slowly  in  the  air.  —  This  salt 
heated  in  a  test-tube  is  resolved  at  aJbout  100°  into  sulphide  of  lead,  and 
an  ethereal  snbatance  which  condenses  on  the  colder  parts  4>f  the  tube. 
When  boiled  with  water,  it  also  yields  sulphide  of  lead  and  a  substaace 
having  a  peculiar  and  olEensive  od^Mir.  •—  Acetic  acid  has  no  acticm  upon 
the  sflJt;  but  sulphijirie,  hydrochloric  and  nit<ie  acid  decompose  it,  with 
evolution  ef  s^dphuretted  hydrogen  a^d  carbonic  acid.  -^  Iodine  deeona.- 
poses  it  like  t)^  fM^tassium  salt.  —  Bolphuretited  hydrogen  passed 
through  water  in  which  the  salt  is  suspended,  throws  down  sulphide  of 
lead  and  forms  other  products  not  yet  examined.  Sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Sulphide  of  potassium  forms  sulphide  of 
lead  and  oxyxanthate  of  potassium.  —  Aqueous  ammonia  has  no  action 
on  the  salt.  —  Caustic  potash  dissolves  it  at  ordinary  temperatures;  form- 
ing a  clear  solution,  which  alter  long  staflidiug,  or  instantly  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  deposits  sulphide  of  lead.  —  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  water^ 
but  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ^t}ier.  (Debus.) 
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Debus. 


6  C  
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32 

....  17-24 
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4  O  ^ 

C<H»PbS«,2C0«  .... 
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....  10000 

OxyxanAaUof  Copper,  ^-^k  concentrated  eolation  of  oxjzanthftte  of 
potaseiam  added  to  a  eolation  of  ealphate  of  copper,  forms  a  precipitate  of 
oxjzanthate  of  copper,  which  is  white  at  the  first  moment  of  its  forma- 
tion bat  quickly  becomes  yellowish  and  changes  into  an  unctnons  uuls3 
which  adheres  closely  to  the  glass.  This  mass  is  a  mixture  of  two  new 
bodies  3(C*H»CuS»,2C0«)  +  Cu«S  and  C"H"SW,  (p.  448),  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  ox jxanthate  of  copper : 

6(C«H»CaS«,2CO«)  -  [3(C*H»CuS?,2CO»)  +  Cu"S]  +  C»H»SH)». 

These  bodies  may  be  separated  bj  washing  the  mass  on  a  filter  with 
water,  then  dissolving  in  cold  alcohol,  filtering  again,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  in  vacuo.  The  dry  residue,  after  repeated  washing  with  ether 
and  finally  with  water,  leaves  the  comnound  d(OH"CuS*,2C0')  +  Co^ 
which  may  be  dried  in  vacuo;  and  the  ethereal  extract  evaporated  in  the 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures  leaves  the  compound  G"H'^*0*  in  the  fonn 
of  an  oil  having  a  faint  yellowish  tint.  (Debus.) 

OxyxantkaU  of  Copper  vfith  DUulphide  of  Copper.  —  This  is  the  first 
of  the  above-mentionea  products  of  the  decomposition  of  oxyxanthate 
of  copper. -— Yellow,  non-crystalline  powder;  when  heated  in  a  test- 
tube,  it  is  resolved  below  100  into  a  tarry  mass  which,  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, gives  off  an  ethereal  liquid.  —  Dilute  sulphuric  add  has  no 
action  upon  it  in  the  cold;  stronger  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without 
evolution  of  gas;  the  solution  mixed  with  water  gives  off  a  small  quantity 
of  gas  and  deposits  a  brown,  flocculent  powder.  —  Hydrochloric  acid 
either  dilute  or  concentrated,  readily  decomposes  it,  forming  protochloride 
of  copper  and  a  number  of  gaseous  products  having  an  ethereal  odour.  — 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  yellow  unctuous  mass.  —  Strong  acetic  acid 
converts  it,  slowly  in  the  cold,  more  quickly  at  a  gentle  heat,  into  an 
oily  body,  which  encloses  the  still  undecomposed  portion  of  the  compound 
and  protects  it  from  further  action.  —  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide 
of  ammonium  form  sulphide  of  copper  and  other  products  not  yet 
examined. — Ammonia  extracte  the  copper,  and  leaves  an  oily  substance. 
•—  Potash  deepens  the  yellow  colour  of  the  compound,  but  at  the  same 
time  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  forming  a  blue  solution.  —  This  compound 
is  insoluble  in  water.  Ether  dissolves  it  very  sparingly,  to  the  amount  of 
about  1  pt.  in  10,000.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  with  tolerable  fieMsility,  and  on 
evaporation  yields  it  in  the  form  of  a  yellow,  non-crystalline  powder. 
(Debus.) 
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OxyxanihaU  of  Silver.  —  Precipitated  in  white  flakes  on  adding  nitrate 
of  silver  to  a  solution  of  the  potassiam-salt.  The  precipitate  soon  unites 
into  a  mass  which  has  the  consistence  of  plaster,  and  cannot  be  washed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  But  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  it  on  a  filter,  and 
keeping  it  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  a  wash-bottle,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  a  state  fit  for  analysis.  It  is  very  instable,  blackening  from 
separation  of  sulphide  of  silver,  when  gently  heated  either  alone  or  in 
water.  The  same  decomposition  is  produced  after  some  time  by  diffused 
daylight,  and  instantly  by  direct  sunshine.  Hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and 
nitric  acid  decompose  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lead-salt.  When 
quickly  heated  alone,  it  cakes  together  into  a  tarry  mass.  Sulphide  of 
potassium  decomposes  it  instantly,  forming  sulphide  of  silver  and  oxyxan- 
thate  of  potassium.  (Debus.) 
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Sulphocarbonate  of  Ethyl.   C»H«S'  =  C*H»S,CS«. 

ScHWEiZER  (1844).     J.  pr,  Chem.  52,  254. 

Vinie  or  EthyUc  SulphocmrbofUtte,  Aethytuffbcarbonat,  —  Formed  by  the  action  of 
chloride  of  ethyl  on  sulphocarbonate  of  potassium : 

C*H*C1  +  KS,CS»  =  C*H»S,CS«  +  KCl. 

One-haJf  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is  completely  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other  half;  the 
mixture  saturated  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  whereupon  sulphocarbonate  of 
potassium  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  dark  red  liquid;  and  vapour 
of  hydrochloric  ether-— evolved  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  common  salt 
and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  washed  with  water — passed  through  the  liquid. 
After  the  liquid  saturated  with  hydrochloric  ether  has  been  left  for 
several  days  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  frequently  agitated,  vapour  of 
hydrochloric  ether  is  again  passed  through  it ;  and  this  series  of  processes 
IS  repeated  several  times.  The  greater  part  of  the  potash  is  gradually 
converted  into  chloride  of  pota^ium,  which  crystallizes  out;  and  the 
decanted  liquid,  on  being  mixed  with  water,  deposits  an  oily  mixture  of 
sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  latter  is  very 
difficult  to  separate.  For  when  the  liquid,  after  being  washed  with 
water,  is  subjected  to  fi-actional  distillation,  even  the  last  distillate  is  still 
contaminatea  with  sulphide  of  carbon.  This  last  distillate  must  therefore 
be  again  shaken  up  with  aqueous  potash  in  the  cold,  and  this  treatment 
repeated  as  long  as  the  potash  acquires  a  yellowish  red  colour  from  for- 
mation of  sulphocarbonate  of  potassium. 

Yellow  liquid,  becoming  dark  red  when  heated,  but  recovering  its 
yellow  colour  on  cooling ;  heavier  than  water.  Begins  to  boil  at  1 60°; 
but  its  boiling  point  continually  rises,  probably  from  partial  decomposition 
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[or  impurity  t].    Hm  a  sweetish  alliaoeoiu  odoar,  and  an  agneably  sweet 
taste,  like  uiat  of  anise. 


5  C.^ 30    ....    36- IS    35-65 

o  H M..«.       5     ....       6*02     M«...M       6*57 

3S ^    48    ....    57-83    5813 

C*H»S.CS« 83     ....  100-00    100-35 

Wlien  set  on  fire,  it  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  —  Heated  with  alcoholic 
potash,  it  is  very  quickly  decomposed  into  snlphocarbonate  of  potassimD 
and  sulphide  of  ethyl  [and  carbonate  of  potash  I] 

Very  slightly  soluble  in  water;  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Schweizer.) 


f  Sulphozanthic  Add.    CH^S'^C^'. 

CnANCEL.     CompL  rend.  82,  642;  IrutU,  1851,  13S;  J.  pr.  Chem.  53, 176; 
Pkarm.  Centr,  1851,  520. 

Not  known  in  (he  free  state. 

Sulphoxanthaie  of  Potassium,  C*H*KS*,(?S*,  is  formed  by  treating 
mercaptide  of  potassium,  OH'KS',  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphide 
of  carbon.  Combination  then  takes  place,  attended  with  evolution  of 
heat;  and  a  white  salt  is  formed,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

6  C  240  ....  14-62 

5  H 50  ....  305 

6  S  96-0  ....  58-46 

K 39-2  ....  23*87 

C^H«KS«.2CS«    164-2     ....  10000 

M«y  be  regarded  as  carbovinate  of  potash  in  which  all  the  sulphur  is  replaced  hj 
oxygen,  or  as  xanthate  of  potash  in  which  the  remaining  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

Decomposes  at  100°  into  pentasulphide  of  potassium  and  aa  oil  which 
Chancel  regards  as  oil  of  garlic. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  the  alcc^iolie  solution  converts  the 
salt  into  oxyxanthate  of  potassium,  C*11*KS*,2C0*  (p.  461).  A  solution 
of  Bulphoxanthate  of  potassium  forms  yellow  precipitates  with  kad-^ 
mercury-,  and  silver-salts,  and  a  crimson  precipitate  with  oopper-sslts. 
All  these  precipitates  decompose  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  formin;^ 
metallic  sulphides.  The  precipitate  formed  in  a  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate  is  a  cuprous  salt,  whose  formation  is  attended  with  that  of  a  body 
composed  of  C'H'S*.  (Chancel.)  IT 


Sulphophosphovinic  Acid.    H0,C*H*0»,PS20« = 2H0,C*H*0,PS*0^ 

Cjloez  (1846).     Conipt.  rend.  24,  388. 

fyein'SchwefeiphotpkorsUure,    Acide    su^yphiuphotfiniqw.  ^  Vormtd    by  the 
action  of  sn^hozyphosphoric  acid.  PS-O*.  on  alcohol. 


Tke  potasli  and  soda-selte  Are  easily  obtained  fey  agitating  cUoro- 
sulphide  of  phosphorous,  PS*C1',  with  alcoholic  potash  or  soda.  They 
dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol . 

C*H«0»  +  PS2C1»  +  5K0  -  KO,C^H«K02,PS20»  +  3KC1  +  HO. 

The  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime-salte,  obtained  by  saturating  the  aqueous 
acid  with  the  correspoading  carbonates,  are  erystallizaWe.  The  formula 
oftheharyta-saltis:  BaO,0*H«BaOSPS*0».  (Cloez.) 


Perchlorate  of  Ethyl.    c*H»o,ClOM 

Clark,  Hare,  &  M.  Botle  (1841).    Phil.  Mag.  J.  19,  370;  also  J,  pr. 
Chem.  26,  128. 

Perchloric  ether,  Perchlorate  if  omAe  <f  Mtktfl,  Uebereihorsauree  Aethyloxyd, 
Ueberchlorvineeter. 

JPrepa7*ation.  1  At.  perchlorate  of  baryta  is  rubbed  to  a  ^ne  powder 
with  1  At.  crystallized  sulphovinate  of  baryta;  a  small  quantity  of  the 
mixture,  not  exceeding  80  grains  (on  account  of  the  danger  of  explosion), 
introduced  into  a  small  retort,  connected  with  a  tube-shaped  receiver  sur* 
rounded  with  ice;  and  heated  in  an  oil-bath  provided  with  a  thermometer, 
by  means  of  an  Argand  lamp,  which  can  be  quickly  removed.  A  wooden 
screen,  with  holes  filled  up  with  thick  plates  of  glass,  is  placed  between 
the  operator  and  the  retort.  No  cu)tion  takes  place  .till  the  temperature 
rises  to  100°;  and  so  long  as  the  water  [of  crystallization]  has  aot  passed 
over,  there  is  no  fear  of  explosion.  But  aoove  100%  the  heat  must  be 
very  slowly  raised  to  171  %  at  which  temperature  the  distillation  comes  to 
an  end: 

C4H6Ba02,2SO»  +  BaO,C107  «  2(BaO,SO»)  +  C*H«0,C107. 

"With  perchlorate  of  potash  the  preparation  does  not  mnsceed ;  neither  ean  the  ether  be 
obtained  by  the  nse  of  sulphovinic  acid  instead  of  the  baryta-salt.  —  The  perchloric 

ether  oollects  in  the  receiver,  covered  with  a  layer  of  water.  The  water 
is  removed — without  taking  the  receiver  in  the  band,  which  might  cause 
an  explosion  —  by  means  of  a  strip  of  paper  moistened  at  the  end.  —  To 
preserve  the  perdiloric  ether  without  -danger,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
absolute  alcohol;  for  a  mixture  of  1 — 2  parts  absolute  alcohol  with  the 
perchloric  ether  obtained  from  1  pt.  of  sulphovinate  of  baryta  does  not 
explode.  The  pure  ether  may  be  again  separated  from  this  mixture  by 
the  addition  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water;  the  separation  is  however  always 
attended  with  loss,  because  the  water  exerts  a  decomposing  action  on  the 
ether.  All  manipulations  with  this  compound  must  be  performed  with 
gloves  on  the  hands,  and  a  mask  with  thick  eye-glasses  before  the  &ce. 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  a^eeable 
odour,  and  sweet,  afterwards  bitter,  cinnamon-like  taste.  At  100°,  it 
either  explodes  or  swells  up. 

Perchloric  ether  is  the  most  violently  explosive  of  all  known  com- 
pounds, the  exploEUon  being  induoed  by  heat,  friction,  percussion,  and 
often  taking  place  without  any  apparent  cause.  If  tlie  aAove-mentioned 
mixture  of  perchloric  ether  with  alcohol  be  poured  into  a  basin  con- 
taining an  equal  quantity  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrated 
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aloobol  poored  off  from  the  drop  of  perchloric  ether  which  &lls  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  remaining  liquid  thrown  on  a  wet  filter  sapported  hj  t 
wire  funnel,  00  that  the  watery  liquid  may  run  off, — ^the  drop  of  perdiilone 
ether  which  remains  on  the  filter,  may  be  exploded  bj  contact  with  a  hsA 
bod  J  or  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.     The  least  drop  exploded  on  an  opea 
porcelain  basin  crumbles  it  to  powder.  -—  Perchloric  ether  does  not  decom- 
pose when  kept  under  water;  out  undergoes  partial  decomposition  when 
separated  bj  water  from  its  alcoholic  solution  —  Alcoholic  potash  added 
to  the  mixture  of  perchloric  ether  and  alcohol,  instantly  prodaces  complete 
decomposition  of  the  ether,  and  throws  down  a  larger  quantitj  of  per- 
chlorate  of  potash. 

Perchloric  ether  is  insoluble  in  water;  its  solution  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  al<H>hol  bums  away  completely,  when  set  on  fire,  without  the 
least  explosion.  (Hare  &  Boyle.) 


Nitrite  of  EthyL   OH*0,N0'. 

Nayier  <&  Oeoffrot.    J£Sm,  de  VAcad.  d  Par.  1742,  515. 
Srbastiani.     De  nitro  et  mode,  cum  ejus  acido  ol.  naphthse  parandL 

Erf.  1746,  35. 
Hbnkel.     De  naphtha  nitri,  por  ignem  elaboranda.     Erf.  17G1. 
BoGUEs.    J.  Phys.  1773,  Jnm,  478. 
Dbhne,  Black.     CrelL  chem.  J.  1,  44  k  50. 

TiELEBEiN.     CrelL  Ann.  1784,  2,  221  and  312;  1786,  1,  37  and  150. 
V.  d.  Ballen.    CrelL  Ann.  1787,  1,  531. 

WouLPE,  Pelletier.    J.  Pkyi.  1 784,  Dec.  21 .     J.  Phys,  2G,  457. 
KuNSEMDLLBR.     CreU.  Ann.  1790,  1,  218  and  312. 
Db  Lassone  &  CoRNBTTB,    Mim.  Soe,  JRoy.  Par.  5,  50',  also  Crell.  Ann. 

1790,  2,  64. 
Dbveux,  Proust.    Ann.  Chim.  22,  144;  42,  231. 
Braonatelli.     a.  GehL  1,  579. 
TnENARD.     JfA».  de  la  Soc.  d'Arcueil.     1,  75  and  358;  abstr.  JT.  Gehl. 

4,  18. 
Bouillon  Laoranoe.     Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  12, 109;  also  J.  Pkarm.  5,  433; 

also  N.  Tr.  5,  1,  356. 
DuPLOs.     N.  Tr.  6,  2,  136.  —  BerL  Jahrb.  27,  1,  87;  28,  2,  213. 
Jean  Dumas  &  Pol.  Boullay.   Ann,  Chim.  Pkys.  37, 15;  also  J.  Pharnu 

14, 113;  also  Schw.  52,  337  and  433;  also  Pogg.  12,  430;  also  N  Tr. 

17,  2,  109. 
Liebio.     Ann.  Pkarm.   30,  142. 
Emil  Kopp.     Pev.  scienti/.  27,  273;  abstr.  N.  J.  Pharm.  11,  320. 

NiirDUi  ether,  Vinie  or  Bthylie  Nitrite,  Hyponitr&ug  ether,  Salpetrigaawee 
Athyloxyd,  StUpetrigtaurer  Aether,  Salpetriffvineeter,  Ether  hypomtreux.  Ether 
nitrevx,  Nitrite  d'Oxyde  d'Ethyle,-  formerly  Nitric  ether,  Salpetemaphiha,  Salpeier- 
dther.  Ether  nitrique.  —  First  obterred  by  Kunkel  in  168 1,  and  rediacoTered  by 
NaTier  in  1742,  and  by  Sebastiani  in  1746.  Its  oompoaition  waa  ascertained  by 
Dumas  &  BouUay. 

FomuUian.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  and  likewise  of  nitric 
or  hyponitric  acid  on  alcohol,  inasmuch  as  the  last  named  acids  are 
reduced  to  nitrous  acid  by  the  action  of  a  portion  of  the  alcohol.  — « 
Respecting  the  doubtful  formation  of  this  compound  from  nitric  acid  and  bmcine^  vid. 
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Brueme^  —  f .  Mohr  (Arch.  Pharm,  [2]  74,  47)  doubts  the  existence  of  nitroua  ether, 
or  at  all  events  its  actual  presence  in  the  preparation  known  by  that  name,  because  he 
could  not  discover  any  signs  of  decomposition  in  that  preparation  (obtained  by  distilling 
alcohol  with  nitric  acid),  on  distilling  it  with  caustic  potash  or  leaving  it  in  contact  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Strecker,  however,  has  shown  {Ann,  Pharm.  77,  331) 
that  nitrous  ether  is  resolved  by  hydrate  of  potash  into  nitrous  add  and  alcohol 
(vid,  p.  475). 

Preparation.  1.  Fuming  nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  alcohol  in  a  well- 
closed  bottle  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature;  the  evolved  gas  let  out 
after  [a  few  days,  by  boring  a  bole  through  the  cork ;  and  the  layer  of 
nitrous  ether  which  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  liquid  separated  by  a  divid- 
ing funnel.  Navier  &  Baum^  take  2  pts.  nitric  acid  to  3  pts.  alcohol; 
Wallerius,  equal  parts;  Tielebein  takes  3  pts.  acid  to  4  pts.  alcohol,  and 
separates  the  ether,  not  by  the  funnel,  but  by  distillation.  This  process 
is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  great  liability  of  the  vessels  being  burst 
by  the  gas  and  vapour  which  form. 

2.  Black  arranges  in  layers,  2  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  1  pt.  water, 
and  3  pts.  alcohol,  otherwise  proceeding  as  in  (f). 

3.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  alcohol.  Woulfe  distils 
fuming  nitric  acid  with  alcohol  into  a  receiver  connected  with  two 
WouIfe*s  bottles  containing  alcohol.  Bogues  distils  dilute  nitric  acid 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol.  Mitouard  distils  1  pt.  of  the  fuming 
acid  with  3  pts.  of  alcohol.  Dehne  introduces  64  pts.  of  alcohol  into  a 
tubulated  retort  provided  with  a  wide  receiver,  and  adds  I  pt.  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  every  four  hours,  during  the  severest  cold  of  winter,  till  25  pts. 
have  been  added;  the  mixture  then  froths  up,  but  without  rise  of  tem- 

Eerature;  he  afterwards  adds  -|  pt.  of  acid  twice  a  day  till  53  pts.  of  acid 
ave  been  used,  and  51  pts.  of  nitrous  ether  have  passed  over.  —  Duflos 
introduces  4  pts.  of  86  per  cent,  alcohol  into  a  retort,  and  gradually  pours 
through  the  tubulus,  within  an  hour,  4  pts.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
without  application  of  external  heat.     The  distillate,  amounting  to  4  pts. 
which  collects  in  the  course  of  48  hours  in  the  receiver  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  is  agitated  with  an  equal  quautity  of  lime-water,  and 
the  nitrous  ether  which  separates  is  rectified  over  half  its  weight  of  nitrate 
of  lime;  the  quantity  thus  obtained  amounts  to  2|  pts.     Bonllay  {BtdL 
Pharm,  3, 145)  connects  a  doubly  tubulated  retort  of  18  litres  capacity 
with  a  receiver  and  with  two  Woulfe's  bottles  containing  solution  of 
common  salt;   fits   into  one  tubulus  a  copper  funnel  provided   with  a 
ftopcock,  and  into  the  other  a  similar  funnel  made  of  platinum;  heats  the 
retort  to  60° ;  pours  through  the  first  tubulus  50  grms.  of  alcohol  of  40^ 
Bm.,  and  through  the  second  50  grms.  of  nitric  acid  of   36°  Bm., — 
which  liquids  pass   off  almost  wholly  in  vapour  and  with  brisk  effer< 
vcscence;  he  then,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  whole  has 
become  quiet,  introduces  another  equal  quantity  of  the  two  liquids,  — 
and  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  several  times.     The  principal  portion 
of  the  nitrous  ether  collects  above  the  salt  solutions.     A  glass  or  plati- 
num funnel  may  also  be  used,   in  which   the  alcohol  is  mixed   with 
the  acid  a  short  time  before  opening  the  cock.     Duroziez  (t/.  Pharm, 
9,  191;  also  Repert.  16,  251;  also  Mag,  Pharm,  3,  62)  mixes  in  a  retort 
48  pts.  of  alcohol  of  36^  Bm.  with  24  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  32°  Bm.  and 
then  with  12  pts.  oil  of  vitriol.     In  five  minutes,  intumescence  take  place 
spontaneously.     The  distillate,  which  passes  over  without  any  applica- 
tion of  heat  from  without  and  amounts  to  23  pts.,  yields,  when  shaken 
up  with  water,  10*5  pts.  of  nitrous  etber.    Fronst  introduces  into  f^  retort 
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oonneeted  with  an  empty  receiver  and  with  three  Wovlfe'e  bottles  eo«- 

taining  alcohol,  3  pie.  of  nitric  aeid  of  8p.  gr.  1  '3  and  4  pt8.  of  alooboL 
heating  the  mixture  slightly  at  the  beginning  only;  the  nitrooe  ether, 
which  chiefly  paeses  over  into  the  alcohol  in  the  first  bottle,  ifl  separated 
by  dilute  potash-ley.  ^-  Thenard  heats  in  a  retort  fsonnected  with  fire 
Woulfe^s  bottles  half  filled  with  solution  of  salt  and  surroanded  with 
salt  and  ice,  a  mixture  of  eaual  parts  of  alcohol  of  35^  Bm.  and  nitric 
acid  of  32^  Bm;  whenever  tlie  action  becomes  too  violent,  he  cools  the 
retort  by  sprinkliug  water  npon  it,  whereupon  the  action  goes  on  qnietly, 
and  at  length  terminates  spontaneously.  The  layers  of  nitrons  etho* 
floating  on  the  salt-solution  are  separated  by  the  dividing  funnel.  The 
smaller  the  quantity  of  the  mixture,  the  better  does  the  operation  ene- 
ceed,  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  cooling ;  by  this  proeeaa;  200 
grms.  of  alcohol  of  40^  Bm.  with  200  grms.  nitric  acid,  yield  between 
45  and  50  grms.  of  purified  nitrous  ether.  (Dumas  &  Bonllaj.)  — 
Laplanche  passes  the  nitric  and  nitrons  acid  vapours  evolved  by  healing 
in  a  retort  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  nitric  acid  and  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  into  a 
globe  containing  1  pt.  of  alcohol  and  connected  with  a  receiver^  and 
rectifies  the  liquid  which  passes  over  into  the  latter. 

4.  By  distilling  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  nitrate.  Nitmos 
ether  thus  prepared  may  be  contaminated  with  common  ether.  Bneholz 
{A,  Tr,  14,  2,  130)  distils  a  mixture  of  16  pts.  alcohol,  8  pts.  nitre,  and 
5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  till  12  pts.  have  passed  over,  and  separatee  the  nitrous 
ether  from  the  distillate  by  lime-water.  Pedroni  {Compt.  rend,  17,  769; 
also  J,  pr.  Chem.  30,  375)  heats  9  pts.  of  alcohol  with  11  pts.  crystallized 
nitrate  of  ammonia  and  8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol;  the  mixture  distils  quite 
quietly. 

5.  To  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  there  is  added  a  deoxi- 
dizing substance,  so  that  the  nitric  acid  may  be  reduced  to  nitrons  acid 
by  this  substance  and  not  by  a  portion  of  the  alcohol.     Bmgnatelli  adds 
3  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  to  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  sugar  and  2  pts.  alcohol 
Contained  in  a  tubulated  retort,  whereupon  the  nia^  boils  up  sponta- 
neously, and  very  good  nitrous  ether  passes  over.     Laudet  {Btdl.  Pharm. 
6,  218)  mixes  1  pt.  of  gum  arable  powder  with  4  pts.  alcohol  of  36**  Bm. 
and  4  pts.  nitric  acid  of  34"^  Bm.  in  a  loosely  closed  fiask;  sets  the  mix- 
ture aside  for  24  hours,  shaking  it  up  frequently;  then  adapts  to  the 
mouth  of  the  flask  a  bent  tube  leading  into  a  bottle  surrounaed  with  a 
freezing  mixture;  and  heats  the  mixture  gently  to  commencing  ebullition, 
till  I  of  the  distillate  are  condensed;  this  quantity  yields  1^  pt.  of  pure 
nitrous  ether.    Alcohol  of  40°  Bm.  yields  a  smaller  quantity.     According 
to  Vall^  &  Bortllay  {Btdl,  Fharm.  6,  218^  4  pts.  of  alcohol  yield  by 
this  process  only  1  pt.  of  nitrous  ether,  but  if  the  gum  be  left  out,  rather 
more,  viz.  1^  pt.;  according  to  these  chemists,  the  gum  merely  retards 
the  action  of  the  acid,  but  by  no  means  increases  the  quantity  of  nitrous 
ether  produced.     J.  Grant  (Pha^Tn.  J,  Trans,  10,  244;  Ann.  Fharm,  76, 
282)  adds  nitric  acid  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  starch,  heating  the 
mixture  gently  if  necessary.      £.  Kopp  introduces  equal  measures  of 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid  into  a  distillatory  apparatus,  together  With  filings 
or  cuttings  of  copper.     The  action  never  becomes  violent,  even  when 
large  quantities  of  material  are  used,  and  the  distillation  goes  on  to  the 
end  with  scarcely  any  application  of  heat  from  without.     The  vapour 
passed  first  through  a  bottle  full  of  water,  and  then  through  a  long  chloride 
of  calcium  tube,  condenses  in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, in  the  form  of  perfectly 'pure  nitrous  ether,  free  from  aldehyde,  and 
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therefor^  not  turned  brown  by  potash.    Jonas  {Ai^ch.  Fhamu  [2]^  72^  9) 
uses  iron  turnings  instead  of  copper. 

6.  Nitrous  or  hyponitrio  acid  is  made  to  act  directly  on  alcohol.  — 
Nitrous  ether  is  immediately  formed  on  mixing  alcohol  with  the  hypo- 
nitric  acid  obtained  by  distilling  nitrate  of  lead.  (Gay-Lussac.)  — 
Boaillon-Lagrange  mixes  equal  parts  of  alcohol  of  40^  Bm.  and  nitric 
acid  of  36^  Bm.,  and  passes  into  this  mixture^  through  the  tubulus  of  the 
retort,  a  stream  of  nitrous  gas  evolved  from  nitric  acid  and  copper.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  liquid  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  continues  to  boil  for  half  an  hour;  the  vapours  are  passed  into 
Woulfe's  bottles,  cooled  and  partly  tilled  with  salt  waterj  the  nitrous 
ether  which  collects  in  these  bottles  amounts  to  -|-  of  the  mixture  em- 
ployed.—  Liebig  heats  1  pt.  of  starch  with  10  pts.  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr. 
1  *32  in  a  capacious  retort  immersed  in  the  water-bath,  and  passes  the 
nitrous  vapours  evolved  therefrom,  through  a  knee-shaped  tube  to  the 
bottom  of  a  Woulfe's  bottle,  containing  a  cold  mixture  of  2  pts.  of  S^  per 
cent,  alcohol  and  1  pt.  water.  The  ether  vapour  then  passes  from  the 
second  opening  of  the  bottle  through  a  tube  3  feet  loug,  and  cooled  by  wet 
paper,  into  a  receiver  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature :  the  nitrous  vapours, 
as  they  enter  the  bottle,  immediately  form  nitrous  ether,  which  distils  over 
very  abundantly  in  a  continuous  stream.  All  rise  of  temperature  in  the 
alcohol  must  be  carefully  prevented  by  cooling  the  Woulfe's  bottle;  other- 
wise it  will  begin  to  boil  violently,  and  yield  no  more  ether.  The  distil- 
late is  freed  from  alcohol  by  water,  and  from  water  by  chloride  of  calcium. 
It  is  perfectly  free  from  aldehyde,  which  substance  is  generally  present 
in  nitrons  ether  prepared  by  the  other  processes.  [Should  not  hydrochloric 
ether  be  formed  by  the  chloride  of  calcinm  ?  The  presence  of  this  compoand  would 
explain  the  low  boiling  point  of  nitrous  ether  prepared  by  this  process.] 

7.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  acted  upon  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol.  — 
Proust  uses  nitre  which  has  been  for  the  most  part  converted  into  nitrite 
of  potash  by  continued  fusion. — When  nitrite  of  potash  or  soda  is 
distilled  with  alcohol  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  a  mixture  of 
these  substances  is  set  aside  in  a  bottle  surrounded  with  ice  (as  in 
method  1),  there  is  produced,  according  to  Hare  {PkU.  Mag,  J,  15,  488), 
also  /.  jt>r.  Chem,  19,  181),  a  compound  ether,  which  he  regards  as  different 
from  ordinary  nitrous  ether.  It  boils  at  18*3^  consequently  hisses  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  tongue  or  the  finger,  like  water  on  red-hot 
irou,  and  produces  by  its  spontaneous  evaporation  a  cold  of —  9°  to  — 18^ 
If  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  removed  to  a  cooler  place,  it 
continues  to  boil  for  some  time,  probably  in  consequence  of  partial 
decomposition,  by  which  a  permanent  gas  is  produced.  When  rectified 
over  lime,  it  leaves  in  union  with  the  lime,  an  oil  which  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  ether  and  remains  behind  when  the  ether  is  evaporated.  [The  few 
properties  here  stated  as  belonging  to  this  ether^  cannot  be  regarded  aa  prooft'  of  its 
being  essentially  different  from  nitrons  ether,  inasmuch  aa  Liebig  found  the  boiling 
point  of  that  compound  to  be  even  lower  than  that  just  given.] 

Ritter  {Scher.  J.  3,  66),  in  distilling  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  alcohol,  3  pts. 
oil  of  vitriol,  6  pts.  nitre  and  2  pts.  black  oxide  of  maufftihese,  observed  that 
after  the  nitrous  ether  had  passed  over,  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  had 
become  dry,  a  liquid  distilled  over,  from  which  water  precipitated  a  pecu- 
liar oil,  viscid,  heavier  than  water,  having  an  unpleasant  biting  odour, 
producing  a  strong  and  persistent  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue,  and 
only  slightly  solable  in  water  [oxalic  ether  ?]• 
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Purification.  Nitrons  ether  obtained  by  any  of  these  methods  mat 
contain :  water,  alcohol,  nitrons  aoid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  aeetk 
ether,  aldehyde  (in  which  case,  according  to  Liebig,  it  imparts  a  dark 
brown  colour  to  alcoholic  potash),  common  ether  (when  oil  of  ritriol  u 
used  in  the  preparation),  and  perhaps  also  hydrocyanic  acid  (p.  217). — 
The  alcohol  may  bo  removed  by  agitation  with  water  or  aqneons  pota^ 
the  nitrous  ether  then  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  —  The  free  acids 
may  be  removed  by  agitation  with  solution  of  potash,  the  ether  bina^ 
then  separated  from  the  lower  liquid  and  rectified;  or,  as  recommended  hj 
Thenard,  by  frequent  agitation  with  powdered  lime  (which  at  the  same 
time  takes  up  the  water),  till  the  liquid  ceases  to  redden  litmus,  after 
which  it  merely  requires  to  be  decanted.  —  The  ether  may  alao  be  deby- 
drate<l  by  chloride  of  calcium,  which,  however,  may  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  hydrochloric  ether.  »-No  particalar  process  is  given  for  the  removal 
of  aldehyde  (perhapi  by  potash,  which  however  woald  be  apt  to  decompose  the  lutross 
ether),  acetic  ether  or  vinic  ether. 

Properties,  Pale-yellow.  —  According  to  Couerbe,  this  colour  arises  from 
the  presence  of  an  oil,  which  may  be  remoTed  by  repeat^  distillation  orer  sugar. 
Grosonrdy  (/.  Chim.  m€d,  [3,]  7,  706,)  also  attributes  the  colour  to  tiie  prrsraoe 
of  a  hydrocarbon.  Sp.  gr.  0*886  at  -{-A?  (Dumas  and  Bonllay);  0*947 
at  15°  (Liebiff).  Boils  at  21°  under  a  pressure  of  0*758  met 
(Thenard);  boils  at  16*4  (Liebig).  Produces  great  cold  by  its  erapoiar 
tion,  so  that  on  pouring  it  on  the  surface  of  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
and  blowing  gently  upon  it  with  the  mouth,  the  whole  of  the  water 
freezes.  (Liebig.)  Vapour-density =2*627,  (Dumas  &  Bouillay.)  —  Its 
odour  is  penetrating  and  ethereal;  according  to  Liebig,  very  pleasant, 
like  that  of  apples  and  Hungarian  wine.  Affects  the  head  strongly  when 
inhaled.     Has  a  peculiar  pungent  taate. 

Dumas  &  Thenard. 

BouUay.  earlier.  later, 

A  C 24  ....  3200  32-69  3927  ....  2865 

N 14  ....  18-66  1900  16-41  ....  14*49 

5H 6  ....  6-67  6-85  9*59  ....  8-64 

4  0 32  ....  42-67  41*46  34*73  ....  4832 


C*H»0,NO*    ....     75    ....  100-00    100*00    ........  100*00  10000 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vapour 4    ....  1*6640 

N.gns  1     ....  0  9706 

Hga» 5     ....  0*3465 

O-gns 2     ...  2-2185 


Nitrous  ether  vapour 2     ....     5*1997 

1     ....     2*5998 

DecompoaUions.  1.  Nitrous  ether  turns  sour  when  left  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  stoppered  bottles  containing  air,  and  more  quickly  by  distil- 
lation. (Thenard.)  This  acidification  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
conversion  of  the  combined  nitrous  acid  into  nitric;  but  according  to 
Monheira  {Report.  11,  5Q;  Br.  Ardi.  19,  122),  it  is  wholly  due  to  nitrous 
gas  absorbed  in  the  preparation  of  the  ether,  this  gas  being  converted 
into  nitric  acid  by  taking  up  oxygen  from  the  air.  If,  therefore,  the 
SpirituB  NUri  dtUcis  (mixture  of  nitrons  ether  and  alcohol),  be  left  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  shaken  up  with  air  till  it  no  longer 
takes  up  oxygen,  and  then  freed  from  the  resulting  acid  by  means  of 
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magnesia,  it  will  not  again  become  eonr.    According  to  Stoltze  (Berl. 

Jahrb,  24,  2, 237),  Spiriius  Nitri  dtUeis  turns  sour  even  after  being  treated 

by  Monheim's  method;  but  the  acidification  becomes  weaker  the  oftener 

the  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  deacidulated  bj  magnesia,  because  by 

this  treatment  all  the  nitrous  ether  is  gradually  destroyed.     According  to 

Flashoff  {Br.  Arch.  1,  213;  4,  253;  7,  6),  Spiritus  Niiri  dulds  may  be 

rendered  fit  for  keeping,  by  placing  it  for  several  days  in  contact  with 

half  its  weight  of  black   oxide  of  manganese  —  the  oxygen   of  which 

supplies  the  place  of  that  of  the  air  —  and  removing  the  acid  by  magnesia. 

But  according  to  Duflos  {Berl,  Jahrb,  27,  1,  87,)  even  this  vpirU  turns 

sour,  unless  it  has  been   dehydrated  by  distillation  over  chloride  of 

calcium.  —  This  dehydration  by  chloride  of  calcium  is  also  recommended 

by  Braun  {Mag*  Pharm,  83,  55);  but  Geiger  {ibid,)  suggested  that  part 

of  the  nitrous  ether  might  be  thereby  converted  into  hydrochloric  ether, 

and  the  supposition  hsua  been  verified  by  Schmidt  {Mag.  Fharm,  36,  89), 

and  Duflos  {Br,  Arch,  36,  279;  38,  157).     Schmidt  therefore  agitates 

the  spirit  in  a  capacious  bottle  with  pounded  carbonate  of  potash,  then 

rectifies  it  over  strongly  dried  white  bole,  and  thereby  obtains  a  spirit 

which  may  be  preserved  without  alteration  in  stoppered  bottles  filled 

with  it,  and  standing  in  a  cool  place.     Duflos,  on  the  other  hand,  first 

deacidifies  the  ^ritoy  means  of  finely  pulverized  hydrate  of  potash,  and 

then  dehydrates  it  by  distillation  over  nitrate  of  lime,  or  better  over 

carbonate  of  potash.     According  to  Duflos,  sweet  spirits   of  nitre  thus 

treated  keeps  for  years,  and  does  not  redden  litmus  paper,  except  when 

mixed  with  water,  which  exerts  a  decomposing  action  upon  it.  [Possibly 

the  liquid  already  contains  free  acid,  which  however  does  not  afiect  litmus 

till  mixed  with  water.     If  this  be  the  case,  we  must  conclude  that 

it  has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable,  and  perhaps  is  really  so,  to 

prepare  Spiritus  Nitri  dtUcls  fit  for  keeping] ;  compare  also  Riegel  and 

Winckler  {Jahrb,  prakt,  Pharm,  3,  71). 

2.  41 '5  grammes  of  nitrous  ether  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain 
tube  yield:  a,  0*3  grm.  charcoal  at  the  entrance  of  the  tube;  —  b,  0'5 
grm.  of  thick  oil  at  the  entrance  of  the  tube;  —  c.  6'48  grm.  of  a  brown 
distiUate,  consisting  of  water,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  oil;  —  d,  6*7  grm.  of  carbonic  acid;  —  and 
e,  29'9grm.  or  (at  18  C  and  0*758  met.  pressure)  33*01  litres  of  gas,  con- 
sisting of  nitrogen,  nitrous  gas,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide. 
The  loss  amounts  to  3*57  grm.  (Thenard.)  »-  When  the  vapour  is  passed 
through  a  tube  filled  with  spongy  platinum,  nitric  oxide  gas  is  produced 
at  400^;  but  at  a  higher  temperature  tho  products  consist  of  water, 
marsh-gas,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia,  and  charcoal 
(Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Pharm,  29,  287).  — 100  pts.  of  nitrous  ether  passed 
through  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  pumice-stone,  yield,  when  the  tubo 
is  raised  to  a  white  heat,  5*3  pts.  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  1*9  pt.  ammonia; 
and  at  a  dull  red  heat,  3*64  pts.  hydrocyanic  acid  and  2*24  pts.  ammonia. 
If  the  tube  is  filled  with  spongy  platinum,  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  produced  is  between  3*62  and  4*0  pts.,  and  that  of  the  ammonia 
between  6*12  and  8*51  pts.;  and  when  the  tube  is  filled  with  charcoal,  only 
0*4 — 1*11  pt.  hydrocyanic  acid  is  obtained,  together  with  4*96  —  4*55  pts. 
ammonia,  (Sobrero,  N.  J.  Pharm,  7,  448;  also  J,  pr,  Chem.  36,  16.) 

3.  Nitrous  ether  set  on  fire  in  the  air  burns  with  a  clear  white 
flame.  In  the  glow-lamp  it  burns  as  readily  as  viuic  ether,  so  that 
the  ignition  is  very  apt  to  pass  into  flaming  combustion;  during  tho 
slow  combustion;  it  gives  off,  besides  nitric  oxide  gas,  vapours  of  a  still 
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more  sdFocating  and  dingreeable  charaeier  than  those  eroiTed  by  e&er         | 
under  similar  circamatanoea^  and  containing  priacipallj  aeetie  aeid  and  a         i 
iceinoas  substanoe  which  rednoes  metals.  (Uaniell  &  Phillips,  Oilb.  75.         | 
103.)    Part  of  the  resinous  matter  forms  a  coating  on  the  eolder  part  of 
the  spiral;  a  larger  portion  settles  upon  the  cap  which  is  placed  orer  the 
glow-lamp;  in  this  also  a  qoantity  of  acetic  acid  collects^  holding  aooie 
of  the  resinous  matter  in  solution.     This  acid,  when  freed  from  andeoon- 
posed  nitrons  ether  by  distilling  off  one-third  of  its  balk,  forms  a  light 
yellow,  acid  liquid  which  exhibits  the  characters  of  hunpic  acid,  rednees 
mercuric  acetate  to  the  state  of  mercuroos  salt,  and  after  nentrmlisatioB 
with  potash  and  careful  eraporation,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  resinous 
matter.     The  reainoui  matter  {kydrocarburH  of  aaaU)  is  light  jeUow, 
tenacious  at  first,  but  brittle  after  drying,  and  has  a  harsh,  bitter  and 
unpleasant  taste.     According  to  Faraday  &  Daniell   {Giih,  75,  106),  it 
contains  49*3S  per  cent.  G,  26*87  N,  and  3375  H  fno  O )],  and  is  th«e- 
fore  C*NH"  =  C*H»,  NH»  [improbable?].     It  reddens  turmeric;  amdls 
amrooniacal  when  heated;  burns  away  very  readily  with  hissing  and 
sparkling  [is  therefore  probably  a  nitro-compound],  leaying  a  quantity  of 
tumefied  charcoal  in  the  state  of  solution;  reduces  silver  and  sold  from 
their  salts;  and  produces,  when  ffradually  heated  with  aqueous  bidilorideof 
platinum,  a  kind  of  explosion,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  seat- 
terci  about,  and  metallic  platinum  is  precipitated,  together  with  a  blade 
powder  which,  after  drying,  explodes  with  flame  when  heated,  and  leaves 
metallic    platinum.    (Daniell   <&  Phillips.)        In    Bottger*8    glow-lamp 
(p.  179),  care  being  taken  not  to  spread  out  the  asbestns-wick  too  much, 
so  that  the  ignition  may  not  proceed  to  flaming  combustion,  a  yellowish 
white  resinous  matter  likewise  collects  in  the  cap,  together  with  a  trans- 
arent,  colourless  distillate  which  reddens  litmus  strongly,  smells  like 
ampic  acid  and  nitrous  ether  together,  assumes  merely  a  pale  yellow  colour 
when  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  effects  the  following  reductions: 
Boiled  for  a  long  time  with  mercuric  oxide,  it  reduces  the  greater  part  of 
that  oxide  to  the  metallic  state,  and  dissolves  a  smaller  quantity  as 
mercurous  oxide.     Boiled  with  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  it  pre- 
cipitates calomel  and  a  smnll  quantity  of  metal;  and  when  boiled  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  throws  down  all  the  silver  in  the  metallic  state.     From 
chloride  of  gold  it  likewise  prcci pittites  the  metal  in  a  state  of  very  fine 
division,  but  without  gilding  the  vessel;  but  does  not  reduce  bichloride 
of  platinum  at  a  boiling  heat,  not  even  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ammonia.  (Bottger,  /.  pr.  Chem,  J  2,  336;  also  N,  Br,  Ardi,  13, 
273.)     In  the  asbestus  glow-lamp,  with  chromic  acid  sprinkled  on  the 
wick,  nitrous  acid  behaves  like  alcohol.  (Bottger,  p.  210.) 

4.  Nitrous  ether  froths  up  violently  with  oil  of  vitriol.  (Bragnatelli.) 

5.  Left  in  contact  for  4  years  with  mercuric  oxide,  it  yields  metallic 
mercury,  and  a  few  crystals,  probably  consisting  of  mercurous  nitrate. 
(N.  E.  Henry.) 

6.  Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  acts  yiolently  upon  nitrous  ether,  decom- 
composing  it  completely  in  two  minutes,  and  yielding  alcohol,  ammonia^ 
water,  and  sulphur  (E.  Kopp) : 

C^NH«0<  +  6(NH»,HS)  «  C<H»03  +  7NH5  +  2H0  +  6S. 

The  strongly  ammoniacal  lianid  separated  from  the  precipitated  sulphur, 
when  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  distilled,  yields  alcohol 
having  a  very  weak  alliaceous  odour,  and  leayes  pure  sal-ammoniao. 
(E.  Kopp.) 


Ja 
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7.  The  mixture  of  nitroBS  ether  with  alcoholic  potash  (which, 
according  to  Liebig,  doee  not  tarn  brown  unless  it  contains  aldehjde) 
soon  deposits  acetate  of  potash  (from  admixture  of  acetic  ether)  and 
then  nitrate  of  potash.  These  two  salts  are  also  formed  on  agitating  the 
tiitrous  ether  with  aqueous  potash,  a  gas  having  an  ethereal  odour  and 
containing  nitric  oxide  being  at  the  same  thne  evolved.  (Th^nard.) 
According  to  Strecker  (Ann.  Pkarm,  77,  231),  nitrous  ether  is  slowly 
decomposed  by  hydrate  of  potash,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  nitrous 
acid  and  alcohol;  the  same  decomposition  is  more  speedily  effected  by 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Magnesia,  ferroeo-ferric  oxide,  iron, 
and  copper,  left  in  contact  with  the  ether  for  4  years  in  close  resselSj 
likewise  withdraw  the  acid  from  it.  Phosphorus  in  the  same  time  dis- 
solves in  the  ether  as  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid. 
(N.  E.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  13,  119.) 

8.  Nitrous  ether  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium  is  partly  converted 
into  hydrochloric  ether  (Duflos,  Br,  Arch.  38,  1 57) : 

C^H80,N0»  +  CaCl  ==  C^H»C1  +  CaO,NO». 

Comb inat  10718.  Nitrous  ether  dissolves  in  48  pts.  of  water,  but  with 
evolution  of  acetic  and  nitrous  acid,  especially  when  the  water  is  heated. 
(Th^nard.) 

Nitrous  ether  of  sp.  gr.  0*909  dissolves  -g?^  pt.  of  sulphur;  the  solu- 
tion has  the  colour  of  the  ether,  the  taste  and  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  blackens  lead-salts,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  water.  (Favre, 
A.  Gehl.  4,  228.) 

Nitrons  ether  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol,  and  forms  with 
it  the  liquid  called  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre,  Spit^tiu  Nitri  dukis.  Water, 
tiie  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  (Funke,  £r.  Arch.  4, 
265),  and  other  aqueous  solutions,  separate  the  nitrous  ether  completely 
from  this  state  of  combination;  but^  according  to  Laudet,  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt  does  not. 

It  mixes  with  Glacial  Acetic  acid,  with  Vinic  ether,  and  with  other 
ethereal  liquids. 


Nitrate  of  Ethyl.    C^H'^CNO'. 

MiLLON   (1834.)     N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phye.  8,   233;  also  J.  pr.  Chem^ 
30,  370. 

Nitric  ether,  Salpetersauree  Aeikyloxyd,  Salpetervinesterf  Ether  nitrique,  Nitrate 
ffCxyde  d'Ethyle. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol,  when  the  nitrous 
acid  produced  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  acid  on  a  portion  of  the 
alcohpl  is  removed,  .as  fast.  as.  it  is  formed,  by  the  agency  of  urea; 
(YII,  367,  4.)  This  addition  of  nitrate  of  urea  causes  the  distillation  to 
go  on  quietly  over  the  open  fire,  and  produces  a  distillate  consisting 
wholly  of  nitric  ether,  alcohol,  and  water.  If  the  nitric  acid  contains 
chlorine,  or  if  it  is  added  in  excess,  e.  g.  in  equal  volume  with  the  alcohol, 
the  addition  of  urea  is  useless. 

Preparation.  Between  60  and  75  grm.  of  alcohol  of  35®  Bm.  is  dis- 
tilled at  a  gentle  heat;  with  an  equal  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'40 
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(or,  which  is  about  the  same  thing,  8  toL  aleohol  to  1  roL  nitrie  mdd\ 
and  between  1  and  2  grm.  of  nitrate  of  nrea»  the  reoeiTer  being  changed 
as  soon  as  the  hydrated  nlcohol  which  comes  orer  first,  is  replaced  bj 
nitric  ether,  which  may  be  known  by  its  odour.  The  first  portions  i 
ether  remain  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  oat  as  the  distillation  proceeds,  the 
ether  comes  over  in  a  state  of  continually  increasing  purity^  and  settles 
in  a  separate  layer  below  the  alcoholic  solution.  The  distillation  ii 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  residue  is  reduced  to  •)-  of  the  original  mixture. 
This  residue  still  retains  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrate  of  nrea  in  its 
original  state,  and  on  cooling,  deposits  it  in  colourless  crystals,  eyen  if  the 
orieiual  salt  were  strongly  coloured;  on  this,  in  fact,  depends  the  pari£- 
cation  of  urea  by  Millon's  process.  (VII,  364.)  If,  howeyer,  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  to  the  residue  be  continued,  the  ordinary  products  of 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol  are  evolved,  with  yiolent  efferre&- 
cence. 

The  nitric  ether  thus  obtained  is  washed  with  aqueous  potash  and 
afterwards  with  water,  then  left  for  two  days  in  contact  with  lamps  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally  decanted  and  rectified. 

Propertiei,  Liquid  of  sp.  gr.  I'l  12  at  17^;  boils  at  85^;  has  an  odour 
different  from  that  of  nitrous  ether,  and  a  very  sweet  taste,  leaying  a 
bitterish  aftertaste. 
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48 

....             Oa'/v            .p.. 
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C*H*0,NO* 91     ....  100-00    100-00 

Deeompositiona.     Nitric  ether  burns  with  a  white  flame  when  set  on 
fire.     If  an  attempt  be  made  to  determine  its  vapour-density  by  Dnmas* 
method  (Ann,  Chim.  Phy$.  33,  141),  and,  after  the  ether  has  been  con- 
verted into  vapour,  and  this  yapour  heated  somewhat  above  the  boiling 
point,  the  blow-pipe  flame  be  directed  on  tlio  fine  beak  of  the  glass  globe 
for  the  purpose  of  sealing  it,  the  vapour  explodes  violently  and  bursts  the 
globe.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  globe  be  filled  with  vapour  at  a  lower 
temperature,  this  vapour  takes  fire  without  exploding.  —  Chlorine  and 
strong  nitric  acid  decompose  nitric  ether;  so  likewise  does  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  formation  of  aqua-regia.  —  Oil  of  vitriol  is  capable  of  dissolving 
\  of  its  weight  of  nitric  ether,  when  the  ether  is  gradually  added  to  it;  at 
first,  the  solution  of  the  ether  takes  place  without  any  particular  eflect; 
but  after  a  few  minutes,  the  liquid  gives  off  nitrous  fumes,  then  becomes 
heated,  evolves  nitric  oxide,  and  blackens,  the  whole  of  the  nitric  ether 
being  decomposed.  —  Strong  aqueous  potash  has  no  action  on  nitric  ether, 
but  alcoholic  potash  decomposes  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  separa- 
tion of  crystals  of  nitre.  (Millon.) 

A  mixture  of  nitric  ether  and  ammoniacal  alcohol,  through  which  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  passed,  becomes  heated  to  35'  or  40%  assumes  a 
darker  colour,  deposits  needles  of  sulphur,  which  rapidly  increase,  and 
when  distilled,  after  separation  of  the  sulphur,  yields  ammonia  and  mer- 
captan,  leaving  only  a  trace  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  : 

C^xNH«0«  +  lOHS  =  C^H«S»  +  NH»  +  6HO  +  8S. 

(E.  Kopp.  Bev.  scieniif.  27,  273;  abstr.  iV.  /.  fharm.  JJ.  321.) 
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Combinations.    Nitric  other  is  quite  insoluble  in  water. 
It  dissolves  Iodine,  forming  a  violet  solution. 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  a  small  quantity  of  water.  (Millon.) 


IF  Ethylo-mercoric  Nitrate.  OHg«N*o»=C*Hg«o,NO»+HgO,NO». 

SoBRERO  &  Selmi.  Oompi.  rend.  33,  67;  Instit.  IS51,  234;  Hev.  sdentif. 

[4],  1,  27;  Ann.  Pharm.  80,  108;  J.  pr.  Chem.  53,  382;  Pharm. 

Ventr.  1851,  635;  Jahrether.  1851,  506;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  5,  86. 
Gerhardt.    Ann.  Pharm.  80,  11;  Hev.  scientif.  [4],  1,  29;  J.  pr.  Chem, 

55,  43;  Jahresher.  1851,  507;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  5,  88. 

VtnO'fnercuric  Nitrate,  Salpetereauree  AethyUQiieekeilberoxyd.  —  First  obtained 
by  Sobrero  &  Selmi;  more  minutely  examined  by  Gerhardt. 

Obtained  by  mixing  alcohol  with  a  yery  strong  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate.  No  precipitate  is  formed  in  the  cold;  but  on  heating  the  liquid, 
a  white  crystalline  compound  separates,  even  before  the  boiling  point  is 
attained,  and  its  formation  continues  without  further  application  of  heat. 
(Vid.  p.  256.) 

White  crystalline  salt,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
exhibits  a  highly  characteristic  form,  consisting  of  six-pointed  stars  or 
hexagonal  tables,  shaded  on  the  edges  in  such  a  manner  that  similar  stars 
appear  within  them,  with  their  yertices  projecting  into  the  angles  of  the 
tables.     The  crystals  contain  2  At.  water. 

2(3HgO,NO«)  +  C^H«02  =  C<Hg«N«0"  +  6HO. 

The  alcoholic  mother-liquor  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mercurous  nitrate.  A 
mercurous  salt  also  frequently  separates  in  small  needles  after  the  new  salt  has  been 
removed  by  decantation.  The  formation  of  mercurous  salt  probably  depends  upon 
secondary  actions ;  for  a  miittare  of  alcohol  and  corrosive  sublimate  gives  off  a  strong 
odour  of  aldehyde  when  heated,  though  the  action  is  not  accompanied  by  any  evolution 
of  gas. 

CryitalUzed :  dried  over  oil  qf  vitriol.  Gerhardt. 

4  C 24  ....  31  2-9 

2  H    2  ....  0-3  0-3 

6  Hg COO  ....  78-3  78-4 

2  N    28  ....  3-3  3-6 

14  O    112  ....  15-0  14-8 

C^Hg»0,NO»  +  HgNO»  +  2Aq.      766     ....  1000     1000 

The  salt  heated  in  a  small  tube  decomposes  suddenly  and  explosiyely, 
but  without  detonation.  —  Hydrocjiloric  acid  dissolves  it  completely, 
without  leaying  a  trace  of  calomel;  hence  it  is  a  mercuric  and  not  a  mer- 
curous salt.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  potash.  —  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  the  salt,  forming 
sulphide  of  mercury  and  a  substance  having  the  odour  of  mercaptan. 
Hence,  in  determining  the  mercary,  the  organic  matter  must  be  first  destroyed  by  boil- 
ing the  salt  in  aqua-regia,  then  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  digesting  the  residue  in 
water ;  if  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  precipitated  sulphide  is  impure,  and  the 
mercury  comes  out  1  or  2  per  cent,  too  much. '—  A  strong  aqueous  solution  of 
potash  turns  the  salt  grey;  when  boiled  with  the  same  solution,  it  turns 
black,  but  is  not  completely  decomposed;  the  black  substance  is  always 
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mixed  with  crvvtalfl,  however  long  the  boiling  maybe  oonUnuedL  Hydro- 
chloric acid  does  not  dinoWe  fiiit  black  subetaace,  thongh  it  forms 
bat  a  anall  qnaatitjr  of  calomel.  It  appears,  tiierelbro  that  the  eait  is 
eseentiallj  altered  by  the  action  of  potash.  —  Ammonia  acta  npon  it  im  a 

Bimilar  manner. 

Ethjlomercnric  nitrate  is  insolnble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Gerlurrdt  is  of  opinion  that  the  detomtlnf  componnd  which  Sobiero  &  Sc3aS 
obtained  by  adding  alcoholic  potaah  to  an  alcoholic  eolation  of  corrosive  sablimate  (rid, 
p.  255)  is  an  oxide  of  mercary  and  ethyl,  C^HgH)',  or  aloohol.in  which  the  hydlngai  is 
replaced  by  mercury.  Geihaidt,  howeTer»  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  this  ooBi|iOTiBd. 
wierther  and  Bruckner  (/.  fr,  Chem.  55,  253i  254)  were  also  nasaoceaifiil  ia  thcir 
endeaTOun  to  obtain  it,    f 


Bisilicate  of  Ethyl.   2C«H•0,SiO^ 

Ebelmen,  N.  Ann,  Chtm.  Phys.  B,  144;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  57,  331;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  857;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  19,  898;  also  N,  J.  Pharm, 
6,  262;  also  J.  pr.  (7/t«».  33,  417. 

mhtuie  miicate  </  Hik^h  'BihyUe  DUiUeaU,  Bibane  SiUeie  ether,  HM^KMUi^ 
vimetter,  EhifBek'€ie§eUtmre$Ae1hyioxydt  ProtonHcate  eikyligue.  — The  ttiree  varieties 
of  silicic  ether  were  all  diseovered  by  Kbelmea  in  1844. 

Formation.  Absolute  alcohol,  gradnallj  added  to  chloride  of  silieisra, 
eyolves  hydrochloric  acid  gas  with  riolenoe  and  great  depression  of  tem- 
perature, this  action  going  on  till  the  quantity  of  alcohol  added  some- 
what exceeds  that  of  the  chloride  of  sUicium;  if  the  addition  of  alcohol 
be  still  continued,  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  and  evolves  no  more  gas. 
If  on  the  contrary  the  chloiide  of  silioium  be  carefully  added  to  the 
alcohol,  the  mixture  becomes  heated  at  first,  b«t  on  further  addition  of 
chloride  of  silicinm,  cooling  takes  place.  When  such  a  mixture  is  dis- 
tilled, ethylic  disilicate  passes  over  between  160°  and  160%  and  there 
remains  a  small  residue,  the  quantity  of  which  is  less  in  proportion  as 
the  alcohol  is  more  nearly  absolute.  This  residue,  when  more  strongly 
heated,  gives  off  between  1 80^  and  300%  a  mixture  of  bibasic  and  mono- 
basic silicic  ether,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  coutinually  inciieasing,  so 
that  between  300^  and  350"'  scarcely  anything  but  1^  monofaasie  ether  is 
obtained.     Equation  for  the  formation  of  the  bibasic  ether; 

2C*H«0»  +  SiCP  -  2C*H»0,SiO«  +  2HC1. 

In  this  reaction,  therefore,  2  At.  or  92  parts  of  alcohol,  act  upon  1  At, 
or  85 '8  pts.,  chloride  of  silicinm.  If  a  somewhat  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  be  at  first  added  to  the  chloride  of  eilicium^  nothing  but  hydro- 
chloric acid  [is  evolved;  but  when  more  alcohol  is  added,  hydrochloric 
ether  is  also  produced  [by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  iusid  on  the 
excess  of  alcohol.] 

Preparation.  Somewhat  more  than  92  pis.  of  absolnte  aioohol  is 
gradually  added  to  86  pts.  of  i^hloride  of  silicinm;  the  mi^nre  distilled 
in  a  retort  provided  witli  a  thermometer,  whereupon  a  large  quantity  of 
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hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  evolved;  and  the  product  which  passes  over 
between  160°  and  180°  collected  apart.  (The  residue  subjected  to  further 
distillation  yields  monobasic  silicic  ether.)  The  distillate,  which  is  rather 
acid,  and  must  therefore  be  mixed  with  a  few  dropis  of  alcohol,  is 
thrice  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  till  it  exhibits  a  constant  boiling 
point  of  165°— 166^ 

Properties.  Colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0-933  at  20**.  Boils  between 
165*  and  166**.  Vapour-density  7'32.  Has  a  pungent  ethereal  odour 
and  strong  peppery  taste.     Neutral  to  vegetable  colours. 

Ebelmen.  Vol.       Dearity. 
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I>ecampo8U%(ms.  I.  This  sabsiaoee  dropped  into  a  red-hot  plationm 
capsule,  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame,  diffusing  an  extremely  fine  white 
powder  of  silica,  which  is  not  soluble  in  potash.  —  2.  It  is  rapidly 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  with  formation  of  chlorinated  products. — 
3.  Mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  deposits  silica,  and  ^>pears  to  form  sulpho- 
vinic  acid.  —  4.  Placed  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  brought  in  contact 
with  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  it  disappears  rapidly,  with  evolution 
of  gaseouB  fluoride  of  silicinm.  Acids  added  to  its  solution  in  alcoholic 
potash  throw  down  gelatiooius  silica.  —  5.  Its  solution  in  alcohol  of  36° 
Bm.  saturated  with  ammonia,  solidifies  after  a  while  from  separation  of 
gelatinous  silica.  —  6.  Water,  on  which  it  swims  about  like  an  oil  with- 
out dissolving,  slowly  decomposes  it,  forming  alcohol  and  gelatinous 
silica.  When  exposed  to  the  air^  it  exhales  an  alcoholic  odour,  and  is 
converted,  after  eome  months,  into  a  hard  transparent  mass  of  amorphous 
silica  resembling  Hyalite.  If,  however,  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  silicium  (which  is  the  case  when  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
alcohol  has  been  need  in  its  preparation),  the  silica  formed  by  exposure 
to  the  air  has^  after  drying,  the  appearance  of  Hydrophane,  adhering 
to  the  tongue,  and  appearing  opaque  while  dry,  but  becoming  trans- 
parent when  wetted  with  water.  —  A  small  quantity  of  water  decomposes 
bibasic  silicic  ether  into  the  monobasic  ether  and  alcohol : 

2C<H*0,Si02  +  HO  «  Cm*0,Si02  +  OH^O^. 

For  this  purpose  the  bibasic  ether  must  be  mixed  with  alcoho)^  containing 
a  little  water,  and  the  clear  mixture  distilled.  After  the  alcohol  has 
evaporated,  the  boiling  point  rises  quickly  to  3*50°,  and  monobasic 
silicic  ether  distils  over, 

Comhlnations,  Bibasic  silicate  of  ethyl  mixes  with  dher  and  alcohol 
in  all  proportions,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  latter  solution  by 
water.  (Ebelmen.) 
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Monosilicate  of  EthyL    CH^'O^SiO^ 

Ebblxbn.  i\r.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  16,  149. 

Mtkylie  Moiumlieaie,  MamobMie  SilUate  of  Bikyl,  Monobasic  Siiieie  9iher,  Eimfmtk^ 
kietthine§ieri  Zweifaeh  KieieUmtrti  Aeikjflcxyd,  Bisilieaie  itkylique. 

FormcUion.  Vid.  Formation  of  the  bibasic  compound  (p.  478).  For  tbe 
prodnotion  of  this  compound,  a  small  qaantitj  of  water  is  necessarv, 
besides  the  alcohol  and  chloride  of  siliciam;  vu.  1  At.  (85*8  pts.)  chloride 
of  siliciami  1  At.  (46  pts.)  alcohol,  and  1  At.  (9  pts.)  water  : 

C«H«0«  +  SiCP  +  HO  *  C*H»0,SiO«  +  2HCL 

With  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  the  bibasic  compound  is  produced.  — 
A  small  quantity  of  water  converts  the  bibasic  into  the  monobasic  ether, 
(p.  479.) 

Preparaiicn*  86  pts.  of  chloride  of  silicium  are  gradually  mixed 
with  55  pts.  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol  (whereupon  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
evolved),  and  the  clear  mixture  distilled  in  a  retort  provided  with  a 
thermometer.  The  small  quantity  of  distillate  obtained  below  350**,  is 
a  mixture  of  the  bibasic  and  monobasic  silicates  of  ethyl;  but,  above 
850°,  at  which  temperature  the  receiver  should  be  changed,  the  monosi^ 
licate  distils  over  alone,  and  nothing  is  left  in  the  retort  but  a  small 

Quantity  of  nearly  colourless,  tumefied  silica.  The  liquid  which  has 
istillea  over  above  350%  is  rectified  to  dryness,  a  fresh  receiver  being 
put  on  as  soon  as  the  boiling  point  has  risen  to  350°;  the  distillate 
obtained  from  that  point  upwards  is  the  pure  monosilicate  of  ethyl. 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  much  less  mobile  than 
the  disilicate.  Sp.  gr.  1079  at  24°.  Boils  constantly  at  350"^.  Has  but 
a  faint  odour,  and  a  taste  quite  different  from  that  of  the  disilicate. 

Ebelmen. 
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Decompositions,  1.  Monosilicate  of  ethyl  requires  a  much  stronger 
heat  to  set  it  on  fire  than  the  disilicate.  —  2.  Water,  without  dissolving 
it,  slowly  converts  it  into  alcohol  and  silicic  acid.  If  this  transformation 
is  produced  by  the  moisture  of  the  air,  the  silica  exhibits  the  same 
resemblance  to  Hyalite  and  Hydrophane  as  the  disilicate  formed  under 
similar  circumstances  (p.  479).  —  A  very  small  quantity  of  water  converts 
this  compound  into  bisilicate  of  ethyl. 

Combinations.  Monosilicate  of  ethyl  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether. 
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Bisilicate  of  Ethyl.    c*H»0,2SiO». 

Ebslmen  (1846).     i\r.  Ann,  Ghim.  Phys.  16,  152. 

Ei hylic   Binlicate,  Zweifach'Kisselvinetier !    Vierfaeh'Kieseltaure$  Aeihyloxyd, 
Quadritilicaie  ethylique. 


Formed  by  adding  to  monosilicate  of  ethyl,  or  to  the  mixture  of  mono^ 
silicate  and  disilicate  which  passes  over  between  180°  and  300"^  (p.  478), 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrated  alcohol  (rather  too  little  than  too  much),  and 
distilling  the  mixture  at  an  increasing  heat.  After  the  monosilicate  has 
passed  over,  at  and  above  360^,  the  residue  is  still  further  heated  till  it 
becomes  viscid,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  vapour  rise  but  slowly  throagh  it. 
This  residue  is  the  bisilicate  of  ethyl.  If  the  heat  applied  is  not  strong 
enough,  a  certain  quantity  of  monosilicate  of  ethyl  remains  mixed  with  it; 
too  strong  a  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  an  admixture  of  free  silica. 
As  the  exact  degree  of  heat  required  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  it  is  host  to 
prepare  only  3  or  4  grammes  of  the  compound  at  a  time. 

The  fused  mass  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  forms  a  yellowish  transparent 
glass  having  a  conchoTdal  fracture.  It  scarcely  softens  at  100^,  but  melts 
at  a  higher  temperature;  and  when  still  more  strongly  boated,  froths  up, 
and  is  resolved  into  monosilicate  of  ethyl  and  a  residue  of  silica.  — 
Soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  disilicate  and  monosilicate  of  ethyl. 
(Ebelmen.) 

Ebelmen* 

4  C  24     ....     24-24     24-7 

5  H 5     ....       5-05     5-1 

O 8     ....      8'08     8*3 

2SiO* 62     ....     62-63     61-9 


C^H»0,SiO» 99     ....  100-00 1000 

If  the  bisilicate  of  ethyl  contains  monosilicate,  it  is  soft  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads.  (Ebelmen.) 


Arseniovinic  Acid  P 

Felix  d'Arcet.    J.  Chim.  mdd,  12,  11;  also  Ann.  Phaim,  19,  202. 

When  arsenic  acid  is  treated  with  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  ad 
phosphoric  acid  is  treated  for  the  preparation  of  phosphovinate  of  baryta, 
a  salt  is  obtained,  containing  54'6  p.  c.  arseniate  of  baryta  or  27*20 
p.  c.  barium,  15-31  arsenic,  19-21  carbon,  3 '3  hydrogen,  and  34*95  oxygen. 
From  this  analysis,  d*Arcet,  by  an  inaccurate  calculation  of  the  arsenic 
and  oxygen,  ootains  the  improbable  formula  (according  to  the  atomic 
weights  used  in  this  work) :  BaOjC^H^WAsO*.  —  The  analysis  rather 
leaiS  to  the  empirical  formula:  2BaO,AsO*C"H"0",  which,  if  correct, 
shows  that  the  acid  in  question  bears  no  analogy  to  phosphovinic  acid. 
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Fonniate  of  Ethyl.   C«H«0*=C«HK),CTI0». 

Seb.  Bucholz.     CrdL  N,  EtUdeck,  6,  55. 

Geblen.    Schw.  4,  18. 

DoBERKiNER.      Gilb.   74,   416;  also  Schw.   38,  362. —^im.  fiarm, 

3,  145. 
LiBBio.     Ann.  Phann.  16,  170;  17,  70. 
B.  F.  March  AND.     J,  pr,  Ckem.  16, 430* 
Ldwio  &  WsiDMANN.     Pogg.  50,  HI. 
Hermann  Kopp.    Ann.  Pharm,  55,  180. 


Fbrmie  Etker,  Bikylie  Fbrmimt€,  Vmie  F^mmiaU,  AmiuenMourtt  AHhjflmgd, 
Miker/ormiqu€,  JFbnmiate  itkylique.  —  Firtt  pnpmnd  bj  Seb.  Bucholx  in  1782. 

Preparation.  1.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  highly  rectified  spirit 
and  concentrated  formic  acid,  distilled  after  several  days'  digestion,  yields 
a  distillate  from  which  water  separates  a  Quantity  of  formic  ether 
amounting  to  half  the  alcohol.  (Bucholz.)  —  Geulen  proceeds  in  a  similar 
manner;  vii.,  by  distillins^  to  dryness  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alMolote 
alcohol  and  concentrated  formic  acid,  prepared  according  to  his  method 
(VII,  271,  Hi  rectifies  the  distillate,  collecting  the  greater  portion;  and 
separates  the  formic  ether  from  the  distillate  by  dilute  potash.  The 
formic  ether  thus  obtained  amounts  to  \  of  the  alcohol  used,  and  ia 
purified  by  rectifying  it  a  second  time  till  somewhat  more  than  the  half 
nas  passed  over.  —  The  strongest  formic  acid,  C*H'0*,  yields  a  large 
Quantity  of  formic  ether  when  distilled  with  alcohol.  (Liebig.)  —  2.  By 
distilling  7  pts.  of  dry  formiate  of  soda  with  a  mixture  of  6  pts.  of  highly 
rectified  spirit  and  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol;  agitating  the  distillate,  if  acid, 
with  magnesia;  separating  it  from  alcohol  by  agitation  with  water;  then 
decanting  the  ether  and  rectifying  it  over  chloride  of  calcium.  (Dobereiner.) 
—  On  mixing  the  three  ingredients,  heat  is  evolved  sufficient  to  distil  over 
all  the  formic  ether.  The  distillate  is  agitated  with  an  equal  volume  of 
milk  of  lime,  and  the  formic  ether  evolved  as  above  is  dehydrated  by 
chloride  of  calcium,  after  separation  from  the  lower  stratum,  the  chloride 
of  calcium  being  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes  moist,  after  which  the 
ether  is  simply  decanted  off.  (Liebig.)  —  H.  Kopp  nses  8  pts.  of  fonniate 
of  soda  to  7  pts.  of  88  per  cent,  alcohol  and  1 1  pts.  oil  of  vitriol;  con- 
ducting the  process  in  ether  respects  in  the  same  manner  as  Liebig.  — 
3.  A  mixture  of  30  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  15  pts.  water,  and  15  pts.  highly 
rectified  spirit  is  poured  upon  an  intimate  mixture  of  10  pts.  starch  and 
37  pts.  ver^  finely  pounded  manganese,  and  the  whole  distilled  with 
gentle  ebullition  as  long  as  formic  ether  continues  to  pass  over.  A  large 
quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  then  dissolved  in  the  distillate,  whereby 
in  the  following  distillation  over  the  water-bath,  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  and  alcohol  is  retained,  and  the  liquid  which  paasea  over  is  again 
rectified  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

PropeH%e$.  Thin,  transparent,  and  ooloorless liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  09157 
atl8"(Gehlen);  09188  at  17'';  09984  at  0"  (H.  Kopp);  0  9577  at  0° 
(Pierre);  boils  at  54^  (R.  Marchand);  at  5^"",  under  a  pressure  of  27*7" 
(Dobereiner);  at  55-3^  with  platinum  wire  immer««d  in  it  (H.  Kopp); 
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according  to  a  later  determiDatioD  bj  Kopp,  at  Bi'd"";  at  52*9%  under  a 
prewure  of  0752  met.  (Pierre);  at  54-3^  under  a preeeure  of  0762  met. 
(Andrews,)  — Index  of  refraction  1-3570.  (Delfle,  roffg.  81,  470.) 
Tension  of  the  vapour  at  23*^=8  2".  (Dobereiner.)  Vapour-density 
s=2'«593,  (Liebig.)  —  Has  a  strong  and  agreeable  odour,  like  that  of 
peach-kernels.  (Bucholz.)  Taste  pleasant  at  first,  like  that  of  peach- 
Kernels,  but  afterwards  yery  strong,  like  that  of  ants.  (Gehlen.) 

R.  Marcfaand.      H.  Kopp. 

6  C  36     ....     48-65     4887     4800 

6  H  6    ....      8*11     8-23    ,.,      8*32 

4  O  32  ....  43-24  42-90  43*68 

C*H»0,C«HO»  74    ....  lOO'OO  100-00  100*00 

Vol.  Densibr. 

C-Tapow 6    2-4960 

H-gas 6     0-4168 

0-g»8 2    2-2186 


Vapour  of  Formic  ether 2    5*1304 

I     2-5652 

Deeompoikiatu.—'}.  Formic  ether  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  whitish 
yellow  at  the  points  and  edf^es.  (Gehlen.) — 2.  Chlorine  gas  passed 
through  it  is  absorbed  without  evolution  of  heat;  the  ether  then  begins, 
after  two  hours,  to  evolve  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  mixed 
with  formic  acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl;  and  after  the  passage  of  the  gas 
has  been  continued  for  40  hours,  heat  being  applied  towards  tbe  end,  it 
is  converted,  first  into  tercblorinated  formic  ether,  CCl'H'O^  and  then 
into  perchlorinated  formic  ether,  C'Cl'^O^.  (Malacuti,  Cloez.)-^3.  In 
contact  with  water,  aqueous  alkalis,  or  carbonate  ol  potash,  formic  ether 
is  gradually  resolved  into  formic  acid  and  alcohol.  (Dobereiner.) 

The  solution  of  formic  ether  in  highly  rectified  spirit  remains  per- 
manent. (Dobereiner);  dry  ammoniacal  gas  passed  through  it  exerts  no 
action.  (Liebig.)  ^ — Formic  ether  in  contact  with  sodium  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  slowly  gives  off  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  leaves  a  residue 
consisting  principally  of  alcohol.  If  sodium  be  added  to  it  as  long  as 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  continues,  the  residue  yields  alcohol  by 
distillation,  without  previous  addition  of  water;  but  when  the  evolution 
of  alcohol  ceases,  a  considerable  quantity  more  may  be  obtained  by 
adding  water.  Ultimately  there  remains  a  yellowish  alkaline  liquid, 
which,  when  mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  deposite  a  few  brown 
resinous  flakes  and  yields  formic  acid  by  distillation.  Part  of  the  formic 
ether  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  oxide: 

CIVO*  «  C^H^O^  +  2C0; 

another  portion  is  converted  by  the  soda  produced  in  the  action  [whence  does 

this  soda  derive  its  oxygen  ?]  into  cthylate  and  formiate  of  soda,  and   the 

latter  unites  with  a  third  portion  of  the  formic  ether.  (Lowig  8t  Weid- 

inann.)     [Had  the  formic  ether  used  in  thU  experiment  been  carefully  freed  from 
alcohol  ?    The  matter  reqaires  further  iuTestig^tion.] 

Combinations,  —  Formic  ether  requires  18  pte.  of  Water  at  0®  to 
dissolve  it.  (Gehlen.) 

It  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  Alcohol  by  water.  (Bucholz.) 
When  /Spiritfu  Formiectrwm  is  prepared  by  distilling  ants  with  90  per 

2  I  2 
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cent,  alcohol,  no  formic  ether  is  obtained;  bat  If  the  ants  are  immersed 
for  half  a  year  in  75  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  liquid  then  mixed  with  a  third 
part  of  water  and  distilled,  the  compound  ether  is  produced.  (Reinscfa, 
Jahrh.  praht.  Pharm.  3,  95.) 

Formic  ether  likewise  mixes  in  all   proportions  with   Wood-spirilj 
Ether,  and  many  OiU  both  Jixed  and  vdatUe,     (Liebig,  Chim.  org,) 


Acetate  of  Methyl-    c*H«o*=C*H>0,C*HH)*. 

Dumas  &  P^lioot  (1835).    Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  58,  46;  t^ao  Ann.  PAarai, 

15,  34;  also/.pr.  Chem.  3,  386. 
Wbidmanm  &  ScHWEizER.     Poffff.  AS,  593.  —  J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  39. 
H.  Kopp.     Ann.  Pharm.  55,  181. 


Metkyiie  Acetate,  Acetate  qf  MetkyleM,  EettgeoMree  Metkylen,  Bmgaamree  MetJnfl- 
oxfd.Btei^eamrer  Holidtker,  Baeigformetter,  Acetate  de  MiihyUne,  Acetate  mStkpUfue. 
—  Occurs  in  crude  wood-vinegar  (Weidmann  &c  Schweiier).  —  Druggists 
sell  a  liquid  called  Aether  lignasue  s.  Spirittu  pyroaceticue,  which  appears 
to  be  impure  acetate  of  methyl.  It  is  yellowish;  of  sp.  gr.  0*835;  boils 
at  60^—70°;  smells  and  tastes  of  acetic  ether  and  wood- vinegar;  leaves 
when  evaporated,  an  empyreumatic  oil  smelling  of  creosote  and  garlic; 
bums  with  a  white  flame,  and  forms  a  turbid  mixture  with  water,  in 
consequence  of  containing  oil.  (Frederkiug,  N.  Br.  Arch.  43,  1.) 

Preparation,  —  1.  Two  pts.  of  wood- spirit  are  distilled  with  1  pt. 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol;  the  distillate  shaken  up 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  whereupon  the  acetate  of  methyl  rises  to  the 
top;  this  product  freed  from  sulphurous  acid  by  agitation  with  quicklime, 
and  from  wood-spirit  by  24  hours'  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
takes  up  the  latter  substance.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.)  —  2.  When  1  part  of 
wood-spirit  is  distilled  with  1  pt.  acetate  of  potash  and  2  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol,  acetate  of  methyl  passes  over  first,  then  sulphurous  acid,  acetic 
acid,  methol,  and  a  small  quantity  of  methylic  sulphate.  The  first 
receiver  must  therefore  be  removed  as  soon  as  sulphurous  acid  begins  to 
escape;  its  contents  shaken  up  with  water;  and  the  separated  ether 
rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  quicklime.  (Weidmann  h  Schweizer.) 
3.  A  mixture  of  3  pts.  wood-spirit,  14^  pts.  dehydrated  acetate  of  lead, 
and  5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  is  distilled;  the  distillate  shaken  up  with  milk  of 
lime;  the  stratum  of  methylic  acetate  which  rises  to  the  surface,  dehy- 
drated by  repeated  treatment  with  chloride  of  calcium,  then  decanted 
from  the  lower  liquid,  and  rectified.  (H.  Kopp.) 

Properties.  —  Colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*919  at  22°;  boils  at  5S'^ 
under  a  pressure  of  0*762  met.  Vapour-density  2-563;  has  a  very 
agreeable  odour,  like  that  of  acetate  of  ethyl.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.)  The 
ether  completely  freed  from  chloride  of  calcium  by  repeated  distillation 
has  a  densit;^  of  0*0085  at  21'';  09562  at  0°,  and  with  phitinum  wire 
immersed  in  it,  boils  at  55°  (H.  Kopp);  according  to  a  later  determina- 
tion by  Kopp  \Pogg.  72,  1,  and  223),  the  boiling  point  is  56*3°.  Accord- 
ing to  Pierre  {N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phye.  J 5,  325)  the  sp.  gr.  at  0°  is  0*8668; 
the  boiling  point  59*5°,  under  a  pressure  of  0*7612  met.  Accordiugto 
Andrews  {fiJtem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  1,  27)i  the  boiling  point  is  55"^  at 
0-762  met.  —  Index  of  refraction  1*3576'.  (Delffs,  Poyy.  81,  470.) 
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Damas  &     Weidmann  & 
F^igot.  Schweizer.         H.  Kopp. 

6  C    36     ....    48*65     49*2     49*07    4878 

6  H   6     ....       8-11     8'3     8-16     8-54 

4  0    32     ....     43-24     425     4277     4268 


C»H»0,C«H»0»     74    ....  100-00    100-0    10000    10000 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vapour 6    2-4960 

H-gag 6     0-4158 

0-ga» 2     2-2186 


Vapour  of  methylic  acetate   2    5-1304 

2-5652 

DecomposUions.  1.  Chlorine  gas  passed  into  acetate  of  methyl 
converts  it,  first  into  the  snhstitntion-product  C«CPH*0*=C«H'0,C*CPHO', 
then  into  O»Cl»H»0*=C*H»0,C*Cl»0»,  and  finally,  under  the  influence  of 
sunshine,  into  C^PO^  During  the  first  two  hours  of  the  passage  of  the 
gas,  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  formed  does  not  escape  in  any  appro- 
ciahle  quantity,  but  afterwards  it  is  abundantly  evolved.  The  action  is  not 
attended  with  any  alteration  of  temperature;  to  obtain. the  compound 
C«C1»H*0*,  the  liquid  must  ultimately  be  heated  to  60°.  (Malaguti.)  — 
When  the  liquid  has  become  tolerably  well  saturated  with  chlorine,  but  is  not 
yet  converted  into  C'CPH'O*,  each  bubble  of  chlorine  produces  a  luminous 
appearance  in  the  dark,  but  without  causing  any  perceptible  rise  of 
temperature.  (Laurent,  Ann,  Chim.  JPkys,  63,  382.)  —  After  complete 
action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine,  there  remains  the  compound  C'Cl'O^ 
(Cloez.)  —  2.  Oil  of  vitriol  mixes  with  methylic  acetate,  producing  slight 
evolution  of  heat^  and  decomposes  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  into 
acetic  and  sulphomethylic  acids,  the  mixture,  which  has  a  scarcely 
perceptible  yellowish  tint,  losing  at  the  same  time  the  odour  of  methylic 
acetate  and  acquiring  that  of  acetic  acid.  When  methylic  acetate  is 
distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  water  first  passes  over,  together  with  acetic 
and  sulphurous  acids,  and  a  carbonaceous  mass  remains  behind.  (Weid- 
mann &  Schweizer.)  —  3.  When  pulverized  potash-lime  is  added  to 
methylic  acetate  contained  in  a  test-tube,  acetate  and  formiate  of  potash 
are  produced^  hydrogen  gas  being  at  the  same  time  evolved  and  the  mass 
thrown  out  of  the  tube  by  the  violence  of  the  action.  (Dumas  &  Stas, 
Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  73,  157.) — When  perfectly  dry  methylic  acetate  is 
treated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  heat  is  evolved,  wood-spirit  reproduced, 
and  there  is  formed  a  white,  flocculent,  very  deliquescent  compound  of 
acetate  of  potash  with  undecomposed  methylic  acetate,  which  after 
purification  contains  4380  p.  c.  KO,  2957  C,  4-97H,  and  21*66  0,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  6(K0,OH'0')  +  (C«H«0*).  Thenumberg  calculated 
from  this  very  improbable  formula  do  not  agree  satisfactorily  with  those  given  by 
analysis.]  This  compound  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  gives  off  methylic  acetate  and  leaves  acetate 
of  potash.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer.) — When  methylic  acetate  is 
distilled  with  caustic  potash- solution,  the  liquid  being  continually  poured 
back  till  the  distillate  no  longer  smells  of  the  compound  ether,  acetate  of 
potash  remains  in  the  retort,  and  tiie  receiver  contains,  besides  water, 
not  methylic  alcohol,  but  methol  (resinein)  which  floats  upon  the  water. 
(Weidmann  <&  Schweizer.)  — 4.  Potassium  immersed  in  methylic  acetate 
causes  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  but  no  evolution  of  gas,  and  imme- 
diately forms  a  white  salt.     When  the  resulting  mass^  which  becomes 
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browQ  towards  tlie  end  of  the  reaction,  is  distilled,  nothing  but  andecoio- 
posed  methjlio  aoetmte  passes  orer  at  first,  and  then  on  addition  of  water, 
more  methylic  aoetate  together  with  methylie  alcohol;  the  residual  liqnid 
contains  a  potash-salt  which  possesses  reducing  powers,  and  is  Tery  eaeilj 
conrerted  into  acetate  of  potash  bj  absorption  of  oxygen.  (Weidmaan  & 
Schweixer.) 

Methylic  aoetate  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in   WaUr.     The 
solution  suffers  but  little  decomposition  even  by  boiling. 


Cyanide  of  Ethyl.   (?»h»n=:C*h»,C'N=c*h*,<?nh. 

Tblovxe  (1834).     J.  Pharm.  20,  399;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  \0,  249. 

Faankland  <i  KoLBR.  Ann.  Pkartn.  65,  288;  J.  pr.  Chan,  42,  313; 
40,  301;  PhU,  Mag.  J.  31,  266;  Chem.  Soc.  Mem.  3,  386;  PAarm, 
Cmir.  ]647i  810  j  N,  J.  Pharm.  14,  294.  —  Deoomposiiioo  by 
Potassium.  Ann.  Pharm.  65,  269;  Chem,  Soe.  Qu.  J.  1, 60;  Pharm. 
Cmtr.  1 848,  369. 

DuMAB,  Malaguti,  and  LebiiARc.  Action  of  Potash  on  Cyanide  of  Ethyl. 
Compi,  rtnd.  25,  78 1 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  74, 329;  Pharm.  Centr.  1 848, 95, 

Hjfdroeyanie    ether,   NydroeyanUiAer,    CyanwatterttijfiUker,    Cyan&ihyi,    Cyci»- 
Vinafer,  Cffonure  d*  Ethyle. 

Preparation.  1 .  Sulphovinate  of  baryta  is  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat 
with  an  equal  weight  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  distillate  washed  with 
four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  to  remove  alcohol  and  hydrocyanic 
acid,  then  heated  for  a  while  to  60^  or  70'',  and  rectified  over  chloride  of 
calcium  (Pelouce): 

C*H»B«0«.2S0»  +  CNK  -  KO.SOa  +  BaO,SO»  +  C*H».(?N. 
Or:  Sulphovinate  of  potash  is  distilled  with  cyanide  of  potassinniy  and 
the  yellow  distillate  mixed  with  water,  separated  therefrom  by  chloride 
of  sodium,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  (Frankland  & 
Kolbe.)  -~  2.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  oxalic  ether  and  finely  pulverised 
cyanide  of  potassium.  (L5wig.) — [Might  aUo  be  obtained  bj  distilling  pro- 
pionate of  ammonia  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  jast  aa  cyanide  of  mediyl  is 
obtained  from  acetate  of  ammonia  (p.  60).] 

Propeiiies.  Colourless  liqnid  of  sp.  g.  0*78.  Boils  at  82^  Has  a 
very  powerful  alliaceous  odour,  and  is  very  poisonous.  (Pelouzo.)  Sp.  gr. 
0-7889  at  12-6«».  Boils  at  88^  Smells  very  much  like  cacodyl.  (Frank- 
land  &  Kolbe.) 

Frankland  8c  Kolbe. 

6C 24     ....     65-45     65-19 

6  H    5     ....       9-09     9-46 

N    14     ....     26-46 


.A 


C^H*,C2N  43     ....  100  00 

Decompositions.  Decomposed  only  by  strong  caustic  potash,  and  even 
by  that  but  slowly.  Does  not  form  a  cloud  with  a  nitrate  of  silver, 
(relouze.)  %  1.  Boiled  with  aqueous  potash  in  a  retort  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  liquid  which  evaporates  may  be  condensed  and  run  back 
again,  it  is  converted  into  propionate  of  potash,  with  evolution  of 
ammonia.  (Dumas,  Malaguti  &  Leblanc;  Frankland  &  Kolbe): 

C«H»N  +  KO  +  3HO  «=  C«H«KO«  +  NH». 
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2.  Similarly  with  weak  mlphuric  acid  (1  pt.  acid  to  2  pts.  water);  tLe 
prodacts  being  propionio  acid  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  (Fiankland  & 
Kolbe): 

C«H»N  +  HSO<  +  4HO  «  C«fl«0<  +  NHSSO^ 

Potassium  decomposes  cyanide  of  ethyl  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
forming  cyanide  of  potassium  and  eliminating  a  gas  which  has  the  com- 
position C'H^  or  C^H*,  and  was  first  supposed  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe  to 
be  methyl,  but  was  afterwards  found  by  Frankland  to  be  hydride  of  ethyl, 
C*H*,H  {vid.  VII,  171,  172,  247;  VIII,  170^.      At  the  same  time,  the 
potassium  is  converted  into  a  tenacious,  yellowish  mass,  which  when 
treated  with  water,  yields  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  leaves 
ITyanetkine,  a  body  polymeric  with  cyanide  of  ethyl,  and  having  the 
composition  C"H^*N^     This  substance  is  white,  inodorous,  nearly  taste* 
less,  melts  at  190°,  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  280°,  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in   cold  water.      It  has  an   alkaline 
reaction,  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  potash,  but  dissolves,  forming  crystal- 
lizable  salts  from  which  the  base  may  be  precipitated  in  its  original  state 
by  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates.     The  quantity  of  kyanethine  formed 
in  the  reaction  of  potassium  on  cyanide  of  ethyl   is  very  small;  and 
nothing  is  known  about  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  its  pro- 
duction,  further  than  that  it  is  formed  when  the  cyanide  is  dropped  upon 
the  potassium,  but  not  when  the  potassium  is  thrown  into  the  liquid.     It 
is  not  altered  by  heating  it  to  240°  in  a  closed  tube  with  dry  cyanide  of 
potassium.  (Frankland  &  Kolbe.)  IT 

Combinations,  Cyanide  of  ethyl  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  (Pelouze.)  Dis- 
solves with  tolerable  facility  in  water,  but  separates  out  again  and 
rises  to  the  surface  on  the  addition  of  common  salt.  (Frankland  & 
Kolbe.) 


If  Cyanate  of  Ethyl.   c«H»NO«=C*H»o,C»NO=C»N(C*H»)0*. 

WuRTZ.     C(mpt  rend.    27,  241;  Laur.   4b  Gerh.   C.   R.   1849,    117; 
Jahresber,  1848,  691.  —  Further:  Compi,  rend.  37,  180. 

Cyanic  ether,  Cyanather,  cyansauree  Aethyloxydj  Ether  cyanique. 

Preparatums,  Cyanate  of  potash  subjected  to  dry  distillation  with 
solphovinate  of  potash,  yields  a  mixture  of  cyanic  and  cyan  uric  ethers: 

C«NKOa  +  C<H»KOS,2S03  «  C«N(C^H»)02  +  2(K0,S0»). 

The  cyanic  ether  is  easily  separated  by  distillation,  being  very  volatile, 
whereas  the  cyan  uric  ether  (which  is  polymeric  with  it,  and  has  a  treble 
atomic  weight)  does  not  boil  till  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature.  It 
may  be  purified  by  several  rectifications  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than 
nrater,  and  having:  a  very  high  refracting  power.  Vapour-density  2*4. 
The  vapour  is  extremely  irritating,  and  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears. 
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6  C 

24 
& 
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16 

....    40*68 
....      8-47 
....     23-73 
....    27-12 

C-Tftpour  ..M 
H-gRS  

N-gM 

O-gaf  

Vol. 

9           ...a 

A              .... 
1              .... 

Density. 
2-4960 

5  H    

0-3465 

2  O    

0-9706 
1-1093 

C»N(Cm»)0».... 

59 

....  10000 

4-9224 
2-4612 

Decompodttons.  1.  Cyanic  ether  is  decomposed  by  Water,  carbonic 
acid  being  evolved,  and  a  crystalline  body,  C'^H^'NK)',  bein^  formed, 
which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  water  or  alcohol: 

2C'H*NO»  +  2HO  -  2C0«  +  C»H«N'0«. 
The  crystalline  body  is  diethylurea  [C"H«NK)»=C«N*(H»Ae»)0']. 

2  Cyanic  ether  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  with  evolution  of  beat. 
The  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  a  body  which  crystal iises  in 
beautiful  prisms,  melts  when  heated,  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
gives  off  ammonia  when  boiled  with  potash.  It  is  composed  of  C*H*NHF, 
and  therefore  contains  the  elements  of  cyanic  ether,  together  with  those 
of  ammonia: 

C«H«N«0«  »  C«H*NO»  +  NH». 

3.  Cyanate  of  ethvl  boiled  with  hydrate  of  potash,  yields  ethylamine  and 
carbonate  of  potash  (VII,  179). 

C«H»0,C»NO  +  2(KO,HO)  -  2(KO,C0«)  +  C*H?N. 

4.  When  cyanic  ether  is  mixed  with  monohydrated  acetic  acid,  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved  and  etkylacetamide  produced : 

H  [^  +  C*H»0,C«NO  «  2C0«  +  N 'c*H>0» 

'.     ^.-     .'       Cyanic  ether,  ^ 

Acetic  acid.  '  . 

Ethylaoetamide. 

5.  Cyanic  ether  heated  in  a  sealed  green  glass  tube  to  180^,  with  anhy- 
drous acetic  acid  (p.  334),  yields  carbonic  acid  and  etbylo-diacetamide: 


fC*H» 


C'Hw}^  +  CWO,C»NO  -  2CO«  +  n|c*H»0» 

\    .  - ,  Cyanic  eUier.  ' 

acetic  ether.  Ethylo-diacetamide. 

6.  With  alcohol,  cyanic  ether  forms  ethylurethane,  C"H"NO*,  without 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid: 

C<H«0»  +  C«H*NO*  »  CWH»NO^ 

Ether  does  not  act  upon  cyanate  of  ethyl,  even  when  strongly  heated 
with  it  in  sealed  tubes  for  several  days.  (Wurta,  Compt.  rend,  37,  180.) 

Cyanate  op  Methyl,  C'H'0,CN0,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  man- 
ner by  subjecting  to  dry  distillation  a  mixture  of  cyanate  and  snlpho- 
methylate  of  potash.  —  It  is  very  volatile,  and  its  reactions  are  similar 
to  those  of  cyanate  of  ethyl.  With  ammonia  it  fonns  a  crystallizable 
compound  =  C*H*N^O'.  With  water  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  forms 
a  crystallizable  body  =  C*H®N^O',  which  is  isomeric  with  the  product 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  cyanate  of  ethyl.  Distilled  with 
potash,  it  yields  metbylamine.  (Wurtz.)  ^ 
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Sulphocyanide  of  Ethyl.    C*H»NS»=C*H*,C»NHS»=C*H»S,C«NS. 

CAnouRS.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  18,  264;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  61,99; 

abstr.  Compt.  rend.  21,  365. 
Lowio.    Foff^,  67,  191. 

Hydrosulphocyanie  ether »  Sehwefelcyanwaeeenetqff'ather,  Schwefelcyanathyl^ 
Schwefelcytm-vinqjfer,  Sulfoeyanure  d'Sthyle,  —  Discovered  by  Cahours  in  1845. 

Preparation,  1.  Eqaal  parts  of  sulphovinate  of  baryta  (or  lime, 
according  to  Mnspratt)  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  state  of 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  are  distilled  together,  and  the  yellowish 
distillate  washed  with  water,  digested  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  care^ 
fully  rectified.     (Cahours): 

OH»BaO«,2SO»  +  C«NKS«  =  KO,SO»  +  BaO,S0»  +  C«H»NS». 

'— -2.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  i^ 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  ether ;  the  mixture  set  aside,  whereupon  it 
decomposes  slowly  in  diffused  daylight,  more  quickly  in  sunshine,  with 
deposition  of  chloride  of  potassium;  the  liquid  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  and  distilled ;  the  distillate  mixed  with  twice  ita 
volume  of  pure  vinic  ether ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  added  to 
separate  the  vinic  ether  which  holds  the  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  in 
solution;  and  this  ethereal  mixture  distilled,  the  receiver  being  changed 
after  a  while,  because  the  vinic  ether  passes  over  first.  The  last  portion 
of  the  distillate  yields,  when  distilled  with  water,  a  watery  liquid  in 
which  the  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  floats  about  in  drops;  and,  on  dissolving 
a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  liquid,  these  drops  unite 
and  form  a  stratum  on  the  surface.  The  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  is 
decanted,  placed  for  a  few  days  in  contact  with  chloriae  of  calcium,  then 
poured  off  and  rectified.  (Lowig.) 

C«NKS»  +  C*H«Cl  «  C«H*NS2  +  KCl. 

The  liquid  wliich  Liebig  (Pogg,  lb,  559)  obtained  by  distilling  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  regarded  as  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl,  appears 
from  his  later  experiments  {Ann.  Pharm.  11,  18)  to  contain  no  nitrogen,  but  rather  to 
be  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  or  some  such  componnd,  mixed  with  sulphide  of  carbon. 

Froperiies.  Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1"020  at 
16°  (Cahours);  I'OOO  at  15%  so  that  drops  of  it  remain  suspended  in 
water  without  rising  or  sinking.  Mobile.  (Lowig.)  Boils  at  146° 
(Cahours^;  at  about  100^.  (Lowig.)  Vapour  density  30 18.  (Cahours.) 
Smells  like  sulphocyanide  of  methyl  (p.  121.)  (Regnault)  Has  a  pene- 
trating odour,  like  that  of  mercaptan,  and  a  sweet  taste,  like  that 
anise.  (Lowig.) 
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Vol.  Denntf . 

C-vapoar 6    2*4960 

H-fM 5    0-3465 

N-gmi 1     0-9706 

S-Tapoor \     2*2186 


-hw 


Vapour  of  C^H»,C«NS« 2    ^    60317 

1     30158 

DeeomposUums.     Sulphocjanide  of  ethyl  behaves  with  reagents  in  a 
similar  manner  to  snlphocjanide  of  methjl  (p.   121);    it  is  ▼iolentlr 
attacked  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  and  yields  crystalline  products  with 
the  latter.  (Cahoars.)  —  Nitric  acid  exerts  a  violent  decomposing  action 
upon  it,  but  produces  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Lowig.) 
—  IT  Tolerably  concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  strongly  on  sulphoeyanida 
of  ethyl,  giving  off  nitrous  acid,  nitric  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
forming  sulphuric  acid  (the  quantity  of  which  increases  with  the  strength 
of  the  nitric  acid  used)  and  ethylosulpburous  acid,  C^H'SH)^  which  on 
evaporating  the  liquid,  remain  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid  resembling  oil 
of  vitriol  and  having  an  alliaceous  odour  TMuspratt,  compare  p.  407).  ^  — 
Sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  is  not  perceptioly  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
aqueous  potash,  even  for  a  long  time;  but  when  boiled  with  alcoholic 
potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  and  leaves  carbonate 
of  potash,  but  not  a  trace  of  sulphocyanide   of  potassium.    (Ldwig.) 
[Should  not  mercapUn  be  formed  rather  than  bisulphide  of  ethyl  ?    C'U^NS'  +  2KO  -f- 
4H0  *-  NH*  +  C^H<>S*  +  2(K0,COS)]  —  Sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  heated  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  protosnlphide  of  potassium,  immediately  forms 
protosulphide  of  ethyl  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium : 

C<H»C?NS»  +  KS  -  C*H*S  +  C*NKS». 

The  alcoholic  solntion  of  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  does  not  precipitate  the 
salts  of  the  heavy  metals. 


t  Oxysulphocyanide  of  Ethyl.    c«H»NSO»=C*H»o,C»NSO. 

DsBUS.  Ann,  Fharm.  82,  253;  abstr.  Pkarm.  Centr,  1853,  81;  IT.  Ann. 
Ohm.  Phy%.  36,  237;  N.  J.  Fharm.  22,  311;  Jahresber,  1852,  565, 
568. 

OxyiulfocywMaurea  Aithyloxyd*  —  Discovered  by  Debut  in  1852. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  1.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
xanthamide  (p.  441),  protoxide  of  nitrogen  being  formed  at  the  same 
time  and  sulphur  precipitated: 

C«H7NS»0«  +  N0»  «  C«H*NSO*  +  S  +  NO  +  2HO. 

Xanthamide  suspended  in  water  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of 
nitrous  acid  gas,  melts  and  forms  at  first  a  colourless  liquid,  which  how- 
ever soon  turns  yellow  and  deposits  a  quantity  of  small  crystals:  a 
colourless  gas  (nitrous  oxide)  is  at  the  same  time  evolved.  When  the 
decomposition  is  complete,  if  the  product  be  washed  with  water  and  then 
digested  in  alcohol,  the  crystals  dissolve,  and  a  yellow  oil  is  left  behind. 
This  oil  remained  fluid  for  several  months  and  then  solidified  in  the  form  of  pure  sulphur. 
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From  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  compound  C«H«NSO*  separates  in 

crystals  resembling  urea.  —  2.  By  the  action  of  protochloride  of  copper 
on  xanthamide.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  protochloride  of  copper  is 
added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthamide,  the  liquid  first  assumes  a 
blood-red  colour,  but  afterwards  becomes  colourless  and  exhibits  an  acid 
reaction.  Sulphur  is  also  precipitated,  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  this 
precipitate  at  the  termination  of  the  action,  first  yields  crystals  of  a  com- 
pound of  xanthlkmide  and  cuprous  chloride  (C»H^NS*0*,Cu*Cl),  and 
afterwards  long,  white  prismatic  needles  of  oxvsulphocyanide  of  ethyl; 
the  mother-liquor  contains  hydrochloric  acid  and  excess  of  cuprio 
chloride: 

ZC^nn^&Cfl  +  iCnO.  «  2(C«H'^NS«0»,Cu«C1)  +  C«H»NSO»  +  2HCI  +  S. 

Fropei^iea,  Crystallizes  from  strong  alcoholic  solutions,  in  thin, 
Trhite  prisms;  from  dilute  solutions,  in  needles  grouped  in  dendritic 
masses*  The  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions,  when  evaporated  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  yield  the  whole  of  the  compound  in  its  unaltered 
state;  when  these  solutions  are  boiled,  the  greater  part  of  the  compound 
volatilizes  undecomposed,  together  with  the  watery  or  alcoholic  vapours ; 
if  the  operation  be  performed  in  a  retort,  the  neck  becomes  completely 
covered  with  long  prismatic  needles.  —  The  compound  melts  below  100  , 
and  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  radiated  crystalline  mass  like  nitre.  At 
higher  temperatures,  it  partly  volatilizes  undecomposed,  and  is  partly 
resolved  into  new  compounds,  among  which  the  sulphur-compounds  of 
ethyl  may  be  recognized  by  their  characteristic  odour.  —  The  solutions  of 

this  compound  are  neutral. 

Debus. 

6C  36  ....  41-37  40-53     ..      41-13 

6  H  „  5  ....  6-74  5-66     ....       617 

N  14  ....  16-09  16-17 

S  16  ....  18-40  20-08 

2  0  16  ....  18-40 


C<H»0,CNSO ....    87    ....  10000 


Decompositions,  Nitric  acid  of  sy.  gr.  14  decomposes  oxveulpho- 
cyanide  of  ethyl,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  acid;  oil  of  vitriol  blackens 
it,  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  readily, 
forming  decomposition-products  not  yet  examined.  —  When  boiled  with 
baryta- water,  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  alcohol,  ammonia,  and 
carbonate  of  baryta,  and  precipitation  of  sulphur. 

C«H»NSO»  +  2BaO  +  4H0  ^  C^H«0«  +  NH»  +  2(BaO,CO«)  +  S. 

The  solutions  of  this  compound  are  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver, 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  bichloride  of  platinum. 

Comlnnations,  Oxysulphocyanide  of  ethyl  diuolvea  in  vfcUer  and  in 
aleohoL  (Debus.)  IT. 
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Chlorocyanide  of  Eihyl  P 

Aiui,  Ann.  Chim,  Phye.  64,  221;  abstr.  Ann,  Pkarm,  23,  254;  afaetr. 
J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  62. 

This  compound  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  ihrongk 
alcohol  containing  cyanide  of  mercury;  condensing  the  vapours  eyolved 
in  oonseouence  of  the  rise  of  temperature  in  a  coolea  U-tube;  and  washing 
the  distillate  with  water  to  free  it  from  alcohol. 

Liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*12;  boils  below  50^;  smells  like  chloride  of 
cyanogen;  excites  a  copious  flow  of  t^ars,  and  tastes  like  hydrocjuiie 
acid. 

Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  CH*NC10=C'HK), 
(?NC1.  [No  analysis  is  given.] 

Bums  with  a  purple  flame,  emitting  a  vapour  which  precipitates  a 
solution  of  silver.  Aqueous  ammonia  decomposes  it  immediately,  witli 
evolution  of  gas.  The  compound  decomposes  slowly  under  cold  water, 
quickly  under  hot  water.  The  alcoholic  solution  decomposes  in  24 
hours,  leaving  a  crystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water.  —  The  com- 
pound  dissolves  in  wood-spirit,  ether,  and  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  (Aime.)  Liebi^  (Ann,  PAarm,  23, 
257)  JQttly  regards  thU  ioTestigation  as  unsatiffactorf. 


Chlorocyanide  of  Formic  Ether  ?   c«h«ncio*=C«H*0*,c»ncl 

Stenhousb.  Ann,  Pkann,  33,  92;  also  J,  pr.  Cfuni.  26,  133;  also  PkiL 
Mag,  •/.  18,  29. 

Preparation.  1.  Four  ounces  of  cyanide  of  mercury  are  agitated  or 
heated  in  a  tubulated  retort,  so  that  the  alcohol  may  Income  saturated 
with  the  cyanide  of  mercury;  and  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  the 
tubulus  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  which  is  agitatea  from  time  to  time 
to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  cyanide,  and  kept  constantly  cool  by 
immersion  in  cold  water,  as  otherwise  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  would 
escape  in  the  form  of  gas,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  alcohol.  As 
soon  as,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  passage  of  the  chlorine,  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  rises,  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  violent  effer- 
vescence, and  crystals  of  sal-ammoniac  are  deposited  in  large  quantities, 
the  stream  of  gas  must  be  interrupted,  and  the  liquid  heated  after  being 
mixed  with  water.  The  sal-ammoniac  then  dissolves  in  the  water,  whilst 
this  compound  is  deposited  in  needles,  which  continually  increase  in  size; 
the  mother-liquid  is  then  to  be  decanted,  the  crystals  thrown  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  cold  water  till  every  trace  of  acid  and  chloride  of  mercury 
is  removed,  and  then  dried.  If  tiie  passage  of  the  chlorine  be  too  long 
continued,  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  is  formed,  which  adheres  tenaciously 
to  the  crystals,  imparting  to  them  its  odour  and  a  greasy  feel,  and 
lowering  their  melting  point. 

2.  Strong   aqueous   hydrocyanic   acid  prepared   from    ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  ana  sulphuric  acid,  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  its  vapour 
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passed  into  alcobol,  and  chlorine  gas  passed  into  the  alcohol  as  in  (1)^ 
the  containing  vessel  heing  carefully  cooled,  till  the  liquid  efferresoes 
strongly,  and  deposits  sal-ammoniac.  The  production  of  sal-ammoniac 
arises  nrom  a  decomposition  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  hy  water  : 

CNCl  +  4H0  =  2C0»  +  NH*C1. 

White  silky  needles,  resembling  sulphate  of  quinine;  melting  with 
partial  sublimation  at  120°;  neutral  to  vegetable  colours;  tasteless^  and 
inodorous.  (Stenhou8e.)j 

Stenfaouse. 


8  C 

48-0 

....     35*45     . 
....       4-42     . 
....     10-34     . 
....     26-15     . 
....     23-64     . 

35-89 

6  H 

6*0 

5-02 

N 

CI 

4  O 

140 

32-0 

10-39 

26-01 

22-69 

C8H«NC10< 

135-4 

....  100-00     . 

100-00 

(Stenhouse  supposea  the  body  to  contain  1  At.  H  morCi  making  its  formula  ^ 
C^H'NCIQ*;  according  to  this  formula,  Liebig  regards  it  as  a  compound  of  3  At. 
aldehyde  with  2  At.  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  2  At.  water : 

SC^H^O*  +  2C»NC1  +  2HO  =  2(C8H7NC10^) ; 

according  to  Berzelius  (Jahretber,  23,  523),  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  a 
chlorite  of  ethyl  and  a  cyanide  of  elayl : 

C<H»C10*  +  C^H^N  -  C'HTNCIO*. 

The  vapour  of  the  compound  bums^  when  set  on  fire,  with  a  large, 
yellow  flame^  which  does  not  deposit  soot.  With  boiling  solution  of 
potash^  .^the  compound  gives  off  ammonia,  and  forms  a  dark  brown 
liquid. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  or  aqueous  ammonia,  and  from  its 
solution  in  either  of  these  liquids  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  separates  in  its 
original  state  on  cooling.  From  its  solution  in  gently  heated  oil  of  vitriol 
it  does  not  separate  on  cooling,  but,  on  addition  of  water,  it  separates  in 
its  original  state.  Does  not  dissolve  in  hvdrochloric  acid,  but  is  readily 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by 
water.  (Stenhouse.) 


Acetate  of  Ethyl.    C3B[«o*=c*H''0,C*H'0». 

Lauraoais.     Jaum,  de»  Sqavan$,  1759,  324. 

Westendorf.     Dissert,  de  optima  acetum  cone,  ejusdemque  naphtha m 

conficiendi  ratione.     Gott.  1 772. 
BucuoLZ.     Taschmb.  1803,  57;  1807,  33. 
VoiGT.     Taschenh.  1781,  5;  1782,  4;  1783,  1;  1784,  184. 
ScHEELE.     Optuc.  2,  138;  also  Crell.  Ann.  1784,  2,  342. 
Bbrtr.  Pellbtier.     CrelL  Ann.  1786,  2,  323. 
Hermbstadt.  Fhps.  ckem.  Vers.  1,  152. 
J.  Pelletier.     Scher,  J.  6,  438. 
Chbnevix.     Glib,  32,  192. 

ScHULZB,  Gehlen,  and  F.  D.  Lichtenbbro.  A.  OM.  5,  672. 
N.  E.  Henry.    Ann.  Chim.  58,  199;  also  J^.  OM.  1,  720.  —J".  Pkarm. 

13, 127. 
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THiHABD,    MHi^.  dcla  SoQ.  itArcucil,  I,  153;  2, 16;  sUtr.  If,  GtkL 

4,42. 
P.  F.  O.  BouLLAT.    If,  Oekl  4,  42;  ftko  Oilb.  44,  285. 
DuFLos.     N.  Tr.  6, 1,  307;  6,  2,  136. 
J.  DuMAB  &  Pol.  Boullat.    J;  PAarm.  14,  113;  alao^S^:^.  52,  337, 

and  432. 

LiBBia.    Ann.  Pkwrm.  5,  34;  abo  A^,  S7»  615»«— iiiNk  Pkarm.  30, 
144. 


^et /tc  «/JI«r,  Unit  or  JBMy/t>  Aeeiaie,  BttignaplUka,  Sttigaiker, 
Smgmnrei  Aetkfim^d,  mUr  Qe4tiq%9^  AcHmU  d'Oa^df  d^BtkfU.  —  DisooTered  bf 
Ltoragaiim  1759. 

Formation.     I.    By  beating  alcohol  with  acetic  acid.     The  mora 
anhydrous  the  two  liquidfl,  the  more  qnickly  and  abondantly  do  they  pro- 
dace  the  compound  ether;  hot  in  all  caeee,  to  render  the  quantity  of  the 
ether  in  the  distillate  sufficient  to  be  separated  by  water,  it  is  neceesary 
to  repeat  the  distillation  several  times,  continually  pouring  the  dlfftillate 
back  again.  —  This  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  the  statement  made  by 
Scheele,  Komer,  Dolfuss,  Bucholz,  Schulze,  Grehlen,  and  Lichtenberg,  that 
acetic  acid  distilled  with  alcohol  yields  no  acetic  ether,  unless  a  small 
quantity  of  a  strong  mineral  acid  be  added ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
iLauragais,  Fourcroy,  Pelletier,  senr.,  &  J .  Bell,  Spielnuuin,  Westendoif, 
Hermbstadt,  Leonhardi,   Richter,  Chenevix  {GM.  72,  192),    Thenard, 
Boullay,  N.  £.  Henry,  and  others,  probably  because  they  cohobated  the 
product  more  frequently,  obtained  the  acetic  ether  merely  by  distilling 
acetic  acid  with  alcohol.  —  A  small  quantity  of  acetic  ether  is  formed  by 
placing  acetic  acid  for  a  considerable  time  in  contact  with  abeolute 
alcohol,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.    (Boullay,  BvU,  Pharm.  1,  111.) 
Even  mixtures  containing  alcohol  and  acetic  acia  in  the  dilute  state,  such 
as  wine-lees,  or  wine  which  has  passed  [partially]  into  the  state  of  acetous 
formation,  or  vinegar  [still  containing  a  portion  of  alcohol  not  converted 
into  acetic  acid],  yield  by  distillation  a  kind  of  brandy  or  vinegar  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  acetic  ether,  which  imparts  to  the  bnmdy  a 
peculiar  taste  and  odour.    (Voigt,  Taschenb.  1783;  Derosne,  Ann,  Cmm, 
68,  331;  also  Gilb.  32,  202  ;  Mojon,  J.  Pkys.  75,  55',  Salzer,  RepeH,  12, 
255.)     A  portion  of  this  ether  was  perhaps  formed  before  the  distillation 
by  the  continued  contact  of  the  two  bodies.  —  But  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  nitric  or  hydrofluoric  acid  (Scheele),  or  of  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  or  oxalic  acid  (but  not  phosphoric,  sulphurous,  or  tartaric 
acid  (Th6nard),  greatly  accelerates,  by  its  water-forming  power,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  acetic  ether,  so  that  m  many  cases  a  single  distillation  is 
sufficient  to  convert  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  ether.  —  A 
mixture  of  4  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  4  pts.  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  1  pt.  oil 
of  vitriol,  set  aside  for  a  few  days,  forms  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  ether, 
which  separates  on  addition  of  water.  (Catel,  A,  GeM,  5,  692.)  —  Chloride 
of  arsenic  acts  like  the  mineral  acids  in  accelerating  the  formation  of  the 
ether.  (Duflos,  N,  Tr,  6,  2,  136.)  *- Aqueous  s<^ution  of  elilorideof  sine, 
of  such  strength  as  to  boil  at  140%  forms  with  alcohol  alone,  merely  a 
trace  of  vinic  ether,  but  with  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  it  facilitates  the 
formation   of  acetic  ether,  just  as  sulphuric  acid  does.    (Mitscherlicii, 
N,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  7,  10.)  —  Acetic  ether  is  likewise  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling alcohol  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  an  acetate.     If  the  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  at  most  sufficient  to  saturate  the  base  of  the  aeetate,  the 
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formation  of  acetic  ether  goes  on  as  slowly  as  when  acetic  acid  and  alcohol 

are  distilled  together  without  addition  of  another  acid;  but  if,  as  Scheele 

recommends,  the  sulphuric  licid  he  added  in  excess,  a  single  distillation  is 

sufficient  to  convert  nearly  all  the  alcohol  into  acetic  ether.  —  If  a  stream 

of  carbonic  acid  gas  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  in 

absolute  alcohol,  so  as  to  throw  down  carbonate  of  potash  (I,  127),  the 

Bupernatant  liqnid  is  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetic 

ether.   (Pelouze.)  —  Oa  the  formation  of  acetic  ether  nnder  the  influence  of  the 
stronger  acids,  see  also  Jonas  (AreA.  Pharm,  [2],  72,  9;  Pharm,  Centr.  1850,  479.) 

2.  One  pt.  of  vinic  ether  gradually  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  then  with  1  pt.  of  glaciu  acetic  acid,  acquires  the  odour  of  acetic 
ether,  and  yields  that  product  by  distillation.    (Duflos,  i\r.  Tr.  6,  1,  307.) 

3.  When  3  pts,  of  sulphovinate  of  lime  are  distilled  with  1  pt  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  or  when  sulphovinate  of  potash  is  distilled  with  acetate 
of  potash,  or  a  strong  solution  of  phosphovinic  acid  with  acetate  of  potash, 
a  large  quantity  of  acetic  ether  is  ootained  (Liebig,  Ann,  JPIiarm,  13, 
31  and  32,  and  Ckim: organ.  1,  399  and  400): 

C*H»CaO«,2SO»  +  C<H*0*  -  C^H^O*  +  CaO,SO»  +  HO,SO». 
and: 

C<H»K0«,2S0»  +  C^H'KO*  «  C8H«0<  +  2(K0,S0«). 

Acetic  ether  also  passes  over  in  the  distillation  of  sulphovinic  acid  with 
acetic  acid.  (Mitscherlich.)  This  however  does  not  prove  that  in  the 
preparation  of  acetic  ether  from  alcohol,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  acetic  acid,  the 
lormation  of  acetic  ether  is  preceded  by  that  of  sulphovinic  acid;  for  this 
mixture  contains  no  sulphovinic  acid — not  even  when  part  of  the  acetic 
ether  is  distilled  off  from  it.  Moreover  the  formation  of  the  acetic  ether 
is  powerfully  assisted  by  other  mineral  acids — hydrochloric  acid,  for 
example;  and  in  this  case  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  preceded  by  the 
formation  of  hydrochloric  ether;  for  hydrochloric  acid  is  much  less  dis- 
posed to  form  hydrochloric  ether  with  alcohol  than  to  produce  acetic 
ether  with  alcohol  and  acetic  acid;  and  hydrochloric  ether  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  acetic  ether  by  distillation  with  acetic  acid.  (Mitscherlich, 
N,  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys,  7,  10.) 

4.  In  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of  ethylene  by  water  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun  s  rays.  (Mitscherlich,  p.  380.) 

Preparation.  Equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid  are  dis- 
tilled together,  the  distillate  being  frequently  poured  back,  and  the  distil- 
lation continued  from  3  to  15  times,  almost  to  dryness,  but  lastly  till  only 
half  the  liquid  has  distilled  over;  the  acetic  ether  may  then  be  separated 
from  the  distillate  by  caustic  potash  or  lime-water.  —  Lauragais  and 
Pelletier  made  use  of  glacial  acetic  acid  prepared  from  acetate  of  copper 
(^£up/er8pirii%u,  p.  288);  the  quantity  of  acetic  ether  obtained  amounted 
to  0'8  of  the  alcohol  used.  Spielmann,  Westendorf,  and  Thenard,  used 
the  acetic  acid  separated  by  oil  of  vitriol  from  an  anhydrous  acetate; 
Thenard  obtained  98  pts.  of  acetic  ether  from  100  pts.  of  alcohoL 

2.  A  mixture  of  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid  in  equal  parts  is  dis- 
tilled with  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol.  (Scheele, 
Thenard.)  — 100  pts.  alcohol,  63  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  17  oil  of  vitriol, 
yield  125  pts.  of  a  distillate  consisting  almost  wholly  of  acetic  ether, 
which  may  be  purified  by  placing  it  for  half  an  hour  in  contact  with 
40  pts.  of  hydrate  of  potash. '— 100  pts.  alcohol,  100  pts«  acetic  acid,  and 
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50  pts.  oil  of  yitriol,  yield  125  pts.  of  acetic  ether.  (Schulse.)  —  100  pi£. 
of  alcohol  of  36^  Bm.  and  17  pts.  strong  acetic  acid  of  10"*  or  11°  Bm.  dis- 
tilled with  17  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  the  diistillate  heing  frequentlj  returned, 
jield  122  pts.  of  pure  acetic  ether.  (Guibourt,  J,  Pharm.  3,  417.) 

3.  An  acetate  is  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  a  quantitT  ol 
oil  of  yitriol  somewhat  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  base.  —  The 
alcohol  may  first  be  poured  upon  the  acetate,  and  then  the  oil  of  vitrioL 
or  the  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  first  mixed  and  then  poured  upon 
the  acetate.  —  Henry,  from  100  pts.  alcohol,  100  pts.  acetate  of  copper, 
and  100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  obtained  107  pts.  of  acetic  ether,  which  how- 
ever appeared  to  contain  a  little  vinic  ether.  —  Voigt  distils    10  pts. 
of  alcohol  with  16  pts.  acetate  of  potash  and  6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol. — 
Westrumb,  2  pts.  alcohol  with  2  pts.  acetate  of  potash  and   1  pt.  oil  of 
vitriol. —  Liebig  distils  10  pts.  of  pounded  crystallized  acetate  of  soda 
with  a  mixture  of  15  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  6  pts.  85  per  cent,  alcohol  at 
a  gentle  heat  at  first,  but  afterwards  at  a  tolerably  strong  heat;  mixes 
the  distillate  in  a  tubulated  retort  with  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  potash  to 
neutralize  it;  introduces  into  the  distillate  an  equal  volume  of  chloride 
of  calciam;  and  rectifies  after  a  few  hours  in  the  water-bath.     In  this 
manner,  he  obtains  6  pts.  of  acetic  ether,  which  may  be  freed  from  any 
residual  alcohol  by  again   digesting  it  with  chloride  of  calcium,    then 
pouring  it  off  and  rectifying.     Any  vinic  ether  that  may  be  mixed  with 
it  passes  over  at  the  commencement  of  the  distillation.  —  Sebille-Auger 
(«7.  C%tin.  mid.  8,  237)  mixes  80  kilograms  of  pulverized  and  dehydrated 
acetate  of  soda  with  43  litres  of  alcohol  of  32°,  in  a  copper  still  provided 
with  a  silver  condensing  tube,  and  then  adds  18  iulograms  of  oil  of 
vitriol  [which  quantity  however  is  but  just  sufficient  to  saturate  the  soda]. 
A  large  portion  of  the  acetic  ether  is  driven  over  by  the  heat  evolved  on 
adding  tne  oil  of  vitriol;  afterwards  the  distillation  is  carried  almost  to 
dryness  by  application  of  heat  without,  and  in  this  manner  there  is 
obtained  5Q  kilogr.  of  crude  acetic  ether,  which  is  shaken  up  and  set 
aside  with  1  kilogr.  of  slaked  lime,  then  decanted  and  distilled,  the  first 
distillate  which  is  yellow  and  turbid,  and  the  last  which  is  brown  and 
acid,  being  kept  apart.     The  product  thus  obtained  is  40  kilogr.  of  pure 
acetic  ether  of  sp.  gr.  0*90,  containing  only  small  quantities  of  alcohol 
and  water.  —  Fiedler  mixes  16  pts.  of  crystallized  acetate  of  lead  with 
4  pts.  [too  little]  oil  of  vitriol  and  6  pts.  alcohol;   Dingier  {A,  TV.  12, 
1,  131),  16  pts.  crystallized  acetate  of  lead  with  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and 
16  pts.  alcohol.  —  Bncholz  mixes  40  pts.  of  crystallized  acetate  of  lead 
with  23  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  20  pts.  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol;  distils  off 
24  pts.  of  pure  acetic  ether;  then  changes  the  receiver  and  collects  4  pts. 
of  a  liquid,  from  which,  by  agitation  with  caustic  potash,  1^  pt.  acetic 
ether  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface.     He  then  agitates  the  whole  of 
the  acetic  ether  with  caustic  potash,  separates  it  therefrom  by  a  funnel, 
and  rectifies  it.  —  19  pts.  crystallized  acetate  of  lead  distilled  with  9  pts. 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  6  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*835,  yield  10*4  pts. 
of  crude  acetic  ether,  which,  when  shaken  up  with  aqueous  carbonate  of 
potash  and  rectified,  yields  7 '75  pts.  of  acetic  ether  of  sp.  gr.  0*888. 
(Bette,  Ann,  Pharm,  31,  204.)  *— Liebig  distils  a  mixture  of  16  pts. 
anhydrous  acetate  of  lead  (dehydrated  by  melting  it  in  a  basin  and 
stirring  constantly),  5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  4|-  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  and 
obtains  6  pts.  of  acetic  ether,  which  may  be  separated  by  agitation  with 
water,  and  then  freed  from  vinic  ether  by  heating  it  to  40^.     This  acetic 
ether  is  then  shaken  up  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda  to. remove  sul* 
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phurou?  and  free  acetic  acid,  and  then  digested  with  lumps  of  chloride  of 
calcium  renewed  from  time  to  time;  the  chloride  of  calcium  combines 
^with  all  the  water,  and  settles  to  the  bottom  in  a  layer,  from  which  the 
acetic  ether  is  poured  off  and  rectified. 

Acetic  ether  maj  be  purified  from  alcohol  by  agitation  with  water, 
solution  of  potash,  or  chloride  of  calcium;  from  acetic  and  sulphurous 
acid  by  agitation  with  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  or  lime,  which  how- 
ever must  not  be  allowed  to  act  long  or  at  high  temperatures,  otherwise 
they  will  decompose  it;  from  water  by  chloride  of  calcium;  and  from  any 
vinic  ether  that  may  be  present,  by  nuctional  distillation,  the  vinic  ether 
being  the  more  volatile  of  the  two.  —  To  obtain  acetic  ether  perfectly 
free  from  alcohol,  for  analysis,  Dumas  &  BouUay  shook  it  up  with  water, 
fifteen  times,  using  fresh  water  each  time,  and  thereby  raised  the  vapour- 
density  £rom  2*40  to  3*06;  by  this  treatment,  however,  the  greater  part 
of  the  acetic  ether  was  taken  up  by  the  water. 

[On  the  preparation  of  acetic  ether,  see  also :  H.  Becker  {Arch,  Pharm.  [2], 
62,  163;  72,  15  and  147)  ;  Schenkel  &  Rieckher  {Jahrb.pr,  Pharm,  20,  193);  Mohr 
(Arch,  Pharm,  [2],  65,  1);  Marsson  {Arch,  Pharm.  [2],  66,  257)]. 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid.  Sp.  gr.  0-812 
(Hermbstadt);  0-862  (Chenevix);  0  866  at  7°  (Thenard);  0882  at  18^ 
(Gehlen);  0  90691  at  0^  (Pierre,  N.Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  19,  207);  0-91046 
(H.  Kopp,  Pogg.  72,  I);  0  906  at  17-5°  (Marsson);  0903  at  17° 
(H.  Becker);  0-932  at  20°  (Gossmann,  Arch,  Pharm,  [2]  73,  3.)  — 
Boiling  point  71°,  at  075  met.  pressure  (Th6nard);  74""  at  0*76  met. 
(Dumas  &  Boullay);  70  14°  at  0  7665  met.  (Pierre);  74*3°  at  0*76  met. 
(H.  Kopp);  77*5°  at  27"10'"  (in  a  silver  vessel;  pure  acetic  ether  is 
easily  heated  above  its  true  boiling  point)  (H.  Becker);  83°  in  a  glass 
vessel  (Gossmann);  746°  at  0*762  met.  (Andrews,  Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  1, 
27) ;  74°  (Person,  Compt,  rend,  23,  524).  —  Vapour-density  =  306 
(Boullay  and  Dumas).  Has  an  agreeable  odour  and  a  pleasant  astringent 
taste ;  does  not  redden  litmus. 

Dumas  & 
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DecompoBitions,  1.  Acetic  ether  burns  when  set  on  fire  with  a 
yellowish  white  flame,  giving  off  vapours  of  acetic  acid,  and  leaving  that 
acid  in  the  liquidlstate.  (Scheele,  Thenard.)  In  the  lamp  without  flame 
it  behaves  like  ether  and  alcohol.  When  it  is  burnt  in  Bottger*s  glow- 
lamp  having  an  asbestns  wick  and  a  cap  (p.  209),  a  transparent  and 
colourless  distillate  is  obtained  which  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-992,  reddens 
litmus,  and  has  an  odour  not  so  nnpleasant  as  that  of  the  lampic  obtained 
from  viuic  ether,  but  more  like  that  of  acetic  ether.  It  produces  tur- 
bidity with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  fonns  after  a  while  a  greyish  white 
precipitate.     But  it  does  not  reduce  the  solutions  of  mercury,  gold,  or 
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plaiinum,  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  neither  does  it  become  ooloared  when 
heated  with  oil  of  vitrioL     (R.  Bottger,  J,  pr.  Chem.  12,  397;  also  N.  Br. 
Areh.  IB,  275.)     Acetic  ether  kept  in  a  bottle  half  full  of  air  qoicklv 
turns  soar.  —  3.  It  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  quickly  at  first  mad  with  great 
evolution  of  heat,  afterwards  more  slowly,  gi^ng  off  a  large  quantitj 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  mixed  with  chloride  of  ethyl,  a  small  qiiaiitily 
uf  acetic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time.     In  this  reaction,  tbe  aeetie 
ether  is  fint  converted   for  the  most  part  into  CH^l'H^O^  (Mak^ti), 
then   by  continued  action   of  the  chlorine,  into  CK?PHH>,    then    into 
C»C1*H^0*,    then     into    (XJPH'O*,    then     into    (X)1«H»0*,    then     into 
C»CrHO*,  and  finally  into  C^CTO*.    (Leblano.)— 4.  Acetic  ether  dis- 
tilled with   nitric  acid  yields  acetic  acid,  and,  according  to    Henry, 
leaves  a  residue  containing  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid.  —  5.  When 
distilled   with   oil  of  vitriol,   it    yields  vinic    ether   and  acetic    acid. 
(Boullay.)     Heated  with  an  equal  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
cliloride  of  ethyl  in  the  distillate,  and  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  tbe 
residue.    (Duflos.)  —  7.    Distilled  with  chromic  and  sulphuric  acid,  it 
yields  acetic  acid  and  oxygen-ether  (aldehyde.)    (Duflos,  BerL  Jakrh. 
27,  Ij  84.)  —  8.  In  contact  with  water  it  quickly  turns  sour,  th&t  liquid 
taking  up  the  acetic  acid.  (N.  £.  Henry.)  —  9.  Aqueous  potash  distilled 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetic  ether,  decomposes  it  quickly,  with 
formation  of  acetate  of  potash  (Scheele);   in  this  case,  according  to 
Chenevix  and  Th^nard,  hydiated  alcohol  distils  over;  and,  according  to 
Th^nard,  30  pts.  of  acetic  ether  yield  17  pts.   of  acetate  of  pota^, 
and  somewhat  more  tluin  15  pts.  of  alcohol  (a  portion  of  the  alcohol 
was  lost);  the  same  decomposition  is  exhibited  when  vapour  of  acetic 
ether  is  passed  through  aqueous  potash.  (Boullay.)     An  aceUite  is  also 
formed  when  acetic  ether  is  kept  in  contact  for  four  years  at  ordinary 
temperatures  with  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  ferroso-ferric  oxide  or  mer- 
curic oxide;  with  mercuric  oxide  it  forms  mercurous  as  well  as  mercoric 
acetate.     Zinc  and  iron  also  form  small  quantities  of  acetate;  but  ferric 
oxide,  arsenions  acid,  antimony,  bismuth,  tin,  and  copper,  have  no  action 
upon  it.  (N.  E.  Henry.)  —  10.  A  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash 
absorbs  acetic  ether  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  when  strongly 
heated  with  it,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  forms 
acetate  of  potash  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  73,  152): 

C»H«0<  +  2(HO,KO)  -  2C*H»Ka*  +  4H. 

Acetic  ether  dehydrated  over  chloride  of  calcium  is  not  decomposed  by 
hydrate  of  potash  which  has  been  freed  by  fusion  from  excess  of  water. 
(Duflos.) 

11.  Potassium  decomposes  acetic  ether,  evolving  great  heat,  often 
sufficient  to  set  the  liquid  on  fire,  and  converts  it  into  a  mass  which 
appears  to  contain  acetyl  ite  or  even  aldehydate  of  potash,  besides  ethylate 
of  potassium.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.  JPoffg.  50,  98.)  When  potassium  is 
added  by  small  portions  to  excess  of  acetic  ether,  the  liquid  being 
cooled  from  without  during  the  addition  of  the  potassium,  but  afterwards 
heated  to  the  boiling  point:  it  deposits  on  cooling,  white  saline  flocks,  or 
if  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  potassium  has  been  used,  solidifies  in  a 
crystalline  mass.  This  mass  dissolves  in  water,  while  the  undecomposed 
portion  of  the  acetic  ether  separates  out.  The  aqueous  solution  when 
distilled,  gives  off  a  mixture  of  acetic  ether  and  alcohol,  and  leaves  a 
brown  alkaline  liquid,  which  when  placed  over  mercury,  greedily  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  thereby  loses  the  power  of  precipitating  the  metal  from 
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nitrate  of  silver  at  a  gentle  beat.  The  brown  liqaid  mixed  with  sulpharic 
acid  deposits  flakes  of  brown  resin,  and  if  subsequently  distilled  out  of 
contact  of  air,  yields  an  acid  like  acetic  acid  and  not  possessing  the  odour 
of  aldehyde;  this  acid  dissolves  oxide  of  silver,  but  deposits  the  metal 
on  the  application  of  heat,  and  forms  acetate  of  silver  when  heated  with 
excess  of  oxide  of  silver.  (Lbwig  &  Weidmann.) — [Lowig  &  Weidmann 
give  for  hypothetically  anhydrous  hypoacetylous  acid,  the  formula 
OHH}^*,  and  express  the  reaction  by  the  equation : 

2CH80  +  3K  =  KO,C^HM>0»  +  2(K0,C<HK)«) ; 

But  ethylate  of  potassium  is  not  KO,C«H»0>,  but  K0,C*H»0=OH»K0'. 
The  following  equation  is  simpler: 

C«H80<  +  2K  =  C<H»KO«  +  C<H»KO». 

The  latter  body  would  be  aldehyde  having  1  H  replaced  by  1  K,  and 
when  dissolved  in  water,  would  form  potash  and  aldehyde,  which  how- 
ever, if  the  air  were  not  completely  excluded,  would  oe  partially  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid.  Lowig  &  Weidmann,  however,  did  not  obtain 
any  indication  of  the  presence  of  aldehyde.] 

Combinations.  Acetic  ether  dissolves  in  7  pts.  of  Water  (Thenard), 
in  9  pts.  (Oehlen),  forming  a  solution  which  when  recently  prepared 
does  not  redden  litmus.  —  %  According  to  Mohr  (Arch,  Pharm.  [2], 
65,  1)  it  dissolves  in  11  or  12  times  its  weight  or  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  according  to  Becker  (Arch.  Pharm  [2],  72,  15  and  147) 
it  dissolves  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  about  12  pts.  of  water,  and 
dissolves  from  -^  to  ^  of  that  liquid;  according  to  Marsson  (Ardt. 
Fharm,  [2],  66,  257)  it  gives  up  scarcely  5  per  cent,  of  its  volume  to  an 
equal  volume  of  water  at  17 '5°.  IT 

Acetic  ether  dissolves  Phosphorus,  forming  a  solution  precipitable 
by  water.  (N.  E.  Henry.) 

Dissolves  only  0*6  per  cent,  of  Sulphur.  (Pavre). 

Mixes  with  strong  mineral  acids.  (Westendorff.) 

If  previously  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  which,  together  with 
the  water,  settles  to  the  bottom  forming  an  oily  stratum,  it  dissolves  large 
additional  quantities  of  chloride  of  calcium^  forming  a  thick  mixture 
which  solidifies  in  a  stiff  crystalline  magma.  This  crystalline  compound, 
which  resembles  the  alcoholates  and  may  be  obtained  quite  dry  by 
pressure  between  paper,  gives  off  the  ether  at  the  heat  of  the  water- 
bath,  without  fusion  and  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity,  and  is  resolved 
by  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  or  by  exposure  to  moist  air, 
into  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium  and  free  acetic  ether.  (Liebig.) 

Acetic  ether  is  capable  of  combining  with  Bichloride  of  Tin. 
(Lewy.) 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  and  Ether,  and  is  separated 
from  the  latter  by  water.  Sweetened  Acetic  Acid,  versusste  Esstgsaure, 
Spiritus  dulcificatvMy  Liquor  aTwdynus  vegetdbUis  Westtndorfiiy  is  a 
mixture  of  acetic  ether  and  alcohol. 

It  mixes  with  concentrated  Acetic  acid.  (Westendorf.) 

It  dissolves  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile,  also  resins,  many  organic 
acids,  &c. 
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